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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HIS  GRACE. 

HUGH, 

I 

i^conti  Sttf^e  of  ^ottj^tmiJttetlattii^ 

^.  Sfc.  6^c. 


THIS  INTRODUCTORY  VOLUME 


TO   THB 


BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

FORMING  THE  COMPLETION    OF   THAT   WORK,  IS   INSCRIBED 

WITH  PROFOUND  VENERATION. 

THIS  Volume  was  patronised  by  His 
Grace;  and^  by  permission  long  since  awarded, 
was  to  have  been  h&noured  with  the  sanction  of 
his  iLLXJSTRtous  Namb  as  its  Patron.  —  The 
whole  of  its  contents  display  the  transitory  na^ 
ture  of  earthly  glory.  Alas !  the  page  of  In^ 
scriptiofi  is  woefully  emphatic.  Between  the 
intention  and  the  act^  the  noblest  work  of  God^-^ 
a  Good  Man — passed  from  the  earth  I 


Praise  cannot  now  be  deemed  adula* 
Hon  !  The  writer ^  therefore^  indulges  in  freedom 
of  expression  ;  ami  Inscribes  this  Work  to 
THE  Memory  of  a  Nobleman  who  sustained 
the  true  digtiity  of  his  Sank  by  the  Courtesy  of 

the 


it  DEDICATION. 

the  cemplete  Gentleman;  whose  Virtues  were 
superior  to  the  trials  of  every  age  ;  who  presented 
in  Youth  a,  model  for,  the  affluent  and  ennobled, 
by '  the  disdain  of  efiervating.  pleasures^  and  the 
dedication  of  his  talents  to  the  most  arduous  field 
in  which  his  Country  required  exertion;  whose 
Prime  of  Manhood  was  equally  useful  in  the 
SenatCt  and  admirable  in  the  exemplary  practice 
of  social  duties  ;  and  who,  in  the  retirement  of 
Advanced  and  Declining.  Life,  inspirited 
patriotic  effort  by  Precept,  as  before  by  Ex- 
ample, solacing  the  pains  of  decrepit  seclusion 
by  the  exercise  of  benevolence^  and  the  encourage-^ 
ment  of  the  Literature  and  the  Arts  of  that 
Country  which  his  whole  personal  Career  was 
4alculated  to  adorn. 

To  the  3Iemory  of  such  a  Nobleman, 
JSuGH,  Duke  of  North umberland,  this 
yVorkf  a  humble  Tribute  to  his  lamented  Funeral^ 
Monument,  is  inscribed  by 

J.  NORRIS  BREWER. 


PREFACE 


TO   THS 


Seauttesi  of  CnglanH  anti  Wales* 


IN  concluding  this  extensive  work,  the  Pub* 
lisher  and  Proprietors  repeat  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed on  the  completion  of  the  first  volume.-^ 
They  await  the  decision  of  the  Public,  with  con- 
fidence^  intetmingled  with  fear.  The  former  is 
the  offspring  of  the  unceasing  solicitude  bestowed 
on  every  part  of  the  undertaking ;  the  latter  of 
the  occasional .  inaccuracies,  and  deterioration  ot 
embellishment,  which,  even  with  the  most  sedu- 
lous attention,  seem  hardly  possible  to  be' avoided 
in  a  performance  of  this  description. 

The  time  for  professions  is  now  passed.  The 
work,  in  a  complete  state,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Subscribers;  and  must,  from  its  own  character, 
evince  the  sincerity  •  of  every  avowal  formerly 
made.  But,  in  adverting  to  this  circumstance, 
and  whilst  consigning*  the  volumes  to  a  reliance 
on   their  intrinsic  merits^   the  Proprietors  would 

be^  leave  respectfully  to  observe  that  their  duty 

consisted 
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consisted  in  selecting,  and  duly  seconding*  the 
exertions  of,  literary  men  and  artists.  After  the 
performance  of  such  an  obligation  to  the  Sub* 
scribers  and  to  themselves,  on  the  part  of  the 
iProprietors,  the  opinions  of  the  readefr  and  con- 
noisseur in  the  arts  must  apply  to  the  respective 
writers,  draughtsmen,  and  engravers.  And  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  have  been 
equally  zealous  and  able ;  and  have  gratified  the 
expectations  of  those  ivho  have  supported  the 
undertaking. 

Whilst  speaking  of  this  work,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  the  Publisher  reverts  to  those  observations 
which  he  submitted  on  the  completion  of  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  county  surveys,  and  independent  of 
the  present  volume,  comprising  an  Essay  intro- 
ductory to  the  prosecution  of  Topographical  re- 
searches, and  to  the  study  of  our  National  An- 
tiquities. 

''  It  will  be  readily  admitted  by  the  candid  of 
every  class,  and  especially  by  those  conversant  in 
topogpraphical  investigation,  that  some  errors  and 
oversights  are  unavoidable  in  every  department 
of  a  work  so  multifarious  in  its  notices,  and  pub- 
lished with  periodical  expedition.  These  casual 
faults  will  plead,  it  is  hoped,  their  own  excuse 
with  the  liberal ;  and  it  is  confidently  presumed 
that  no  topographical  work,  equally  comprehen- 
sive. 
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ftive,  has  appeared  with  less  numerous  inaccura- 
cies in  a  first  edition. 

*^  If  the  same  scale  of  comparison  may  be  ttU 
lowed,  the  Publisher  would  beg  permission  to 
suggest,  in  regard  to  such  Subscribers  as  have 
complained  of  the  length  of  time  employed  in  the 
progress  of  the  Beauties  of  England,  that  it 
is  believed  a  work  so  comprehensive,  founded  on 
actual  and  minute  survey,  was  never  written, 
printed,  and  produced  to  the  Public,  in  a  shorter 
period,  although  this  has  been  retarded,  in  many 
of  its  parts,  by  circumstances  peculiarly  unpro- 
pitious/* 

The  Subscribers  and  the  Public  are  entitled  to 
a  full  explanation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
work  which  has  received  extensive  patrpnage, 
and  has,  assuredly,  conduced  in  a  memorable  de- 
gree towards  rendering  an  object  of  fashionable 
pursuit  that  species  of  research,  which,  until  late 
years,  was  considered  destitute  of  interest  to  all 
but  the  dull  explorer  of  pedigrees,  and  the  melan- 
choly and  tasteless  examiner  of  ruinous  masses  of 
stone,  who  venerated  such  fragments  only  because 
they  were  old. — Without  undue  assumption,  it  may 
be  asserted, that  the  B:i;  aitties  of  England  and 
Wales  have  performed  the  laudable  task  of  ame<^ 
liorating  much  that  was  repugnant  in  the  crust 
of  antiquity ;  have  shewn  that  even  the  discussion 
of  pedigrees  may  become  a  delightful  source  of 

informatioHi 
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information  to  the  general  reader^  by  extracting, 
and  holding  forth  to  notice,  names  little  known, 
but  connected   with  interesting  passages  in  the 
istory  of  past  days ;    and  have  proved  that  ponde- 
'  rons  masses  of  monastic  or  castellated  stone,  nearly 
shapeless  through  age,  and  overgrown  with  ivy, 
are  often  fraught  with  tales  of  touching  emphasis. 
They  have  endeavoured  to  render  it  familiar 
^ith  the  polite,  as  well  as  the  erudite,  that  no  ex- 
panse of  British  ground  is  so  steril  as  to  want  a 
claim  on  the  feelings  and  taste  of  the  investigator, 
who  combines  the   shades  of  past  scenery  with 
present  appearances.     It  has,  indeed,  been   their 
aim  to  prove  that  the  walk  of  Topographical  Li- 
terature is  not  calculated  for  confinement  to  the 
dry  indiscriminate  antiquary  and  the  genealogist ; 
but  that  the  description  of  a  particular  place  may 
be  rendered  the  inspiriting  centre  of  intelligence 
at  once  various,  amusing,  and    instructive ;  unit- 
ing the  beauties  of  natural   history,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  the  arts,  with  a  display  of 
the  last  noble  result  of  cultivated  nature — moral 
and  intellectual  excellence. 

The  rise  of  this  Work  j  its  procedure  through 
the  first  nine  volumes ;  and  its  known  influence 
on  the  topographical  literature  of  the  age;  are 
thus  explained  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  firitton  to  the 
Editor  of  this  Introductory  volume. 

Letter 
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Letter  from  J,  Brittcm,  Esq.  F.S,A,  to  Mr,  J.  Norris  Brewerm 

Dear  Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  wiahes,  I  will 
endeaToar  to  fnrnisli  some  account  of  the  origin  and  early  pro^reaa 
of  the  B£AUTi£8  OF  England  and  Wales  ;»point  out  the 
manner  in  which  that  work  was  originally  conducted,  and  furnish 
yon  with  the  names  of  most  of  those  gentlemen  who  afforded 
myself  and  Mr.  Brayley  literary  information  towards  the  comple-^ 

< 

tion  of  the  first  nine  Volumes,  Volume  Eleven,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Fifteenth.     A  statement  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  not  only  due  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Work,  but  an  essentially  component  pa  t  of  it 
1  am  the  more  desirous  of  being  particular  on  these  subjects, 
and  of  recording  certain  facts  in  the  Volume  yon  are  now  prints 
iniTj  as  I  am  well  aware,  that  both  myself  and  my  early  co- 
adjutor have  been  implicated  in  the  errors  of  other  persons,  with 
whom  we  were  never  directly  or  indirectly  connected.     Believe 
me,  my  dearSir,  though  I  am  eager  to  justify  myself  for  what 
is  done,^-gQard  against  erroneous  conclusions,^ and  furnish  the 
Tuture  Topographer  and  Biographer  with  accurate  data  respecting 
a  large  and  popular  pablication,  I  do  not  wish  to  traduce  any  of 
its  editors,  authors,  or  publisJt^r^ ;  or  make  a  statement  that  is 
not  strictly   applicable  to  the  contents,  and    execution  of  the 
Work.     Prom  the  experience  you  have  had  in  collecting  and 
writing  the  accounts  of  Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Middle* 
sex,  you  must  be  well  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information  on  many  subjects  which  yon  may  be  de- 
sirous of  explaining  ;-^of  the  incompetency  of  some  to  afibrd  com- 
munication ; — of  the  indolence  and  apathy  of  others; — of  the  re- 
served pride  of  certain  persons,  and  contemptuous  conduct  of  others. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  nnpleasantries  we  have  had  to  encoun- 
ter : — hence  the  experienced  topographer  and  acute  critic  should 
exercise  much  lenity  in  estimating  the  contents  of  a  work  like  the 
present,  which  embraces  such  a  vast  vaiiety  of  snbjects, — of  places, 
persons, and  things  ;—rmany  of  which,  from  the  limits  which  we  ori- 
ginally prescribed  to  ourselves,  could  only  be  briefly  noticed,  not 

illustrated 
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illnstnted  in  detail.  At  the  commeoeemeiit  of  tbi*  p«bliMtioiif 
we  were  certaiuly  mach  too  concise^-— indeed  on  many  Bubjects 
wholly  silent.  As  the  work  advanced  we  acquired  not  only  more 
knowledge  of  general  chorography  and  antiquities,  but  also  learnt 
what  was  required  by  the  topographical  reader;  and  what  waa 
essential  towards  the  completion  of  the  publication.  Anxious  to 
satisfy  the  one,  and  effect  the  other,  we  extended  our  views,—-' 
eagerly  sought  for  original  information,— visited  nearly  every 
town  and  principal  place  in  each  county, — obtained  original 
communicaiious  from  many  distinguished  persons,  as  will  be 
shewn  in  a  subsequent  list, — analised  and  compared  every 
topographical  work  that  had  been  published,— and  indeed 
zealously  endeavoured  to  render  the  work,  not  only  satisfac- 
^ry  and  creditable  to  oorselveS|  but  to  the  critical  reader,  and 
to  the  country.  As  conducive  to  this  end,  we  sought  a  new 
style  of  embellishment:  in  which  accuracy  of  representation 
should  be  combined  with  picturesque  effect :  in  which  the  young 
draftsman  and  engraver,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  display- 
irig  their  respective  talents,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the  career 
ef  fame. — A  new  era  in  topographical  literature,  as  yon  will  readily 
admit,  has  been  created  since  the  commencement  of  this  century— 
for,  before  the  Beauties  of  Emolan  d  appeared,  the  generality  of 
county  histories,  and  antiquarian  works  were  rather  disfigured  than 
adorned  by  their  embellishments.  A  few  of  the  old  draftsmen  and 
engravers  are,  however,  entitled  to  respect  and  praise.  Hollar, 
Loggan,  and  Burghers,  have  bequeathed  us  many  interesting 
views  of  buildings,  monuments,  stamed  glass,  &c. :  but  many  of 
the  works,  even  .of  these  artists,  are  very  inaccurate;  and  from  the 
obvious  reason,  that  the  engravers  were  not  sufficiently  remunerated 
for  their  skill  and  time.  The  old  bird's-eye  views,  by  Kip,  Knyff^ 
&c.  and  the  Views,  by  S.  and  N.  Buck,  are  highly  useful  and 
interesting ;  but  this  class  of  embellishment  is  at  present  "  out  of 
fashion.''  The  **  cuts/*  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  contained  in 
Grose's  '*  Antiquities,"  and  those  copied  from  them,  are  only  to- 
lerable in  the  very  infancy  of  literature  and  art,  and  may  be  re- 
'garded  at  approaching  to  caricatures  in  topography.     Gilpin*s 

views 
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viewB  in  hU  ?arioas  "  Tours/'  have  a  nertaia  degree  of  prettiness  and 
pieturesqoe  effect:  but  they  have  no  ooe  quality  of  accuracy,  nor 
do  they  deserve  to  be  classed  with  topographical  embellishments. 
They  may  amuse  the  young  masters  and  misses  of  drawing  schools, 
but  unfortunately  they  lead  to  slightness  and  a  neglect  of  fidelity. 
In  Pemumt^s  works,  and  ConUner^s  *  Antiquities  of  Scotland/ 
there  are  some  respectable  prints.  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  bis  volumes 
on '  Stanehenge/  and  'Ahury,*  and  in  his '  limerarmm  Curiosum/ 
was  the  first  topographical  antiquary  that  furnished  plans  and 
sections  of  buildings,  &c ;  and  Uiese  are  now  become  eminently 
interesting  and  valuable.  But  for  his  prints  of  Avebury,  or 
Abwry^  as  be  calls  it,  we  should  not  have  known  the  magnitude 
and  arrangement  of  that  vast  druidical  or  aboriginal  monument 
By  these  and  his  descriptions,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the 
immense  extent,  and  unique  arrangement,  of  that  mighty  work; 
which  the  Goths,  of  ntodern  times,  have  almost  destroyed.*  To 
my  respected,  but  visionary  countryman,  John  Aubrey,  we  are 
also  indebted  for  much  curious  information  on  the  state  of  many  anti- 
quities, before  Stukeley 's  time.  The  topographical  works  of  Dug- 
dale,  Plot,  Carew,  Lambard,  Burton, and  Tboroton,  are  truly  vslu« 
able  and  cnrions.  The  first  engravings,  however,  of  interest,  in  our 
times,  were  Heame  and  Byrne's '  Anttqnittes  of  Great  Britain ;'  and 
these  have  since  been  succeeded  by  a  list  of  works  too  numerons 
to  be  particularised  here ;  but  the  greater  pegrt  of  which  have  ori- 
ginated from  the  Beauties  of  Enoland  :  seme  in  opposition  to 
it ;  some  from  emulation  ;  and  others  from  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and 
love  of  the  subject,  which  grew  up  with  the  progress  of  that 
work.  Among  other  topographical  publications,  which  have  tiius 
courted  public  patronage,  and  some  of  which  have  conferred  ho- 
nour 

*  A  yiew  of  Ibis  village  is  given  in  the  account  of  Wiltshire,  Vol.  XV. 
nerely  to  shew  a  few  of  the  upright  stones :  but  to  attain  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  temple,  in  its  pristine  and  perfect  state,  it  is  necessary  te 
display  it  by  ground-plans,  and  diffSerent  geometrical  views.  'J'liis  I  propose 
to  do  io  my  third  Volame  of  the  *'  Beauties  of  Wiltshire/'  which  is  ready  for 
the  press,  and  will  speedily  be  produced. 
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nour  on  their  respective  authors  and  districts,  I  feel  mncfa  ptea- 
sore  in  noticing  the  following: — 

"  TIte  Hhiory  of  the  County  Palatine  and  City  of  Cheiter** 
now  pnhlisking  in  folio,  by  George  Orherod,  Esq.  M.A.  and 
F.S.  A.  is  a  very  valoable  and  interesting  specimen  oftop^grapby. 
This  gentleman  communicated  much  useful  and  original  informa- 
tion relating  to  Lancashire,  and  generously  presented  a  plate  of 
the  collegiate  church  at  Manchester.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  me, 
dated  September  3,  1807,  he  thus  judiciously  remarks  on  the 
character  of  Uie  present  work.  ''  I  always  considered  your 
'  Beauties'  as  not  intended  to  enter  into  deep  disquisitions  ap* 
plicable  only  to  the  antiquary,  or  addressed  merely  to  the  local 
vanity  of  certain  county  inhabitants ;  but,  as  a  popular  work  for 
general  entertainment  and  utility,  a  focus  to  collect  the  rays  oi 
scattenrd  informatiou/' 

V  Caniahrigia  Depieta,'^  by  Messrs.  Harraden  and  Son,  one 
Vol.  4to.  with  several  plates.  "  A  History  and  Descriptiam  of 
Cornwall"  now  publishing  in 4to.  by  F.  Hitchins, Eso.  and  S. 
Drewe,  of  St.  Austle.  The  latter  gentleman  visited  some  places 
in  Cornwall,  with  me,  in  1804 :  and  also  communicated  several 
long  and  interesting  letters  on  the  manners,  cnstoms,  habits,  &e. 
of  the  miners  of  that  county.  A  "  History  and  ftlustration  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,"  by  William  Hertert,  and  P. 
Nash,  folio.  A  "  History  of  Islington/*  by  Mr.  Nelson,  one 
Vol.  4lo.  "  Tlie  History  of  the  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery/' 
by  W.  Herbert,  one  Vol.  4to.  and  8vo.  "  Tke  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Northampton,"  by  G.  Baker. 
This  worthy  and  zealous  topographer  has  announced  the  above 
work  to  be  comprised  in  four  Vols,  folio :  and  I  am  enabled,  from 
personal  knowledge,  to  say,  that  his  collections  are  vast ;  and  that 
he  is  assiduous  and  indefatigable  in  accumulating  and  analising 
an  extensive  mass  of  materials.  He  very  kindly  furnished  much 
origiual  information  towards  the  account  of  Northaroptonsbire,  in 
the  eleventh  Volume  of  this  work.— An  Account  and  Illus* 
trations  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one  Vol.  8vo.— "  The  Southern 

Coast 
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Coast  of  Evgland"  now  publishing  in  4to.  Numbers.—''  The 
Thames,  with  Graphic  Illustrations**  two  Vols.  4to.  aud  8vo« 
produced  by  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Cooke,  and  so  highly  cre- 
ditable to  their  professional  talents,  would  probably  never  have 
appeared  but  from  the  excitement  and  example  of  tlie  Beauties 
of  England,  for  which  work,  both  those  excellent  Engravers 
executed  some  of  the  early  plates.  It  is  a  pleasing  circumstanca 
to  the  true  lover  of  topography,  to  contemplate  such  eminent 
literary  and  graphic  publications,  ana  to  know  that  the  taste  for,, 
and  the  laudable  rivalry  displayed  in  them,  have  originated  in  a 
work,  which  was  as  humble  and  unassumiug  in  its  origin,  as  the 
authors  were. in  circumstances  and  pretensions. 

Respecting  the  embellishments  of  this  work,  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that,  both  myself  and  Mr.  Bray  ley,  wished  to  give  sub- 
jects of  Autiquities  more  frequently  than  they  were  adopted, 
knowing  that  such  prints  were  more  particularly  required  by 
the  purchasers ;— but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  Publisher,  who 
preferred  seats  and  wood- scenery,  considering  these  the  principal 
beauties  of  the  country.  From  this  circumstance,  arose  the 
''  Architectural  Antiquities,"  and  Antiquarian  Cabinet/'  the 
first  of  which  has  be^n  completed  in  four  Vols.  4to.  with  270 
Plates.  The  latter  work  was  commeu4:ed  by  Mr.  Bray  ley,  and 
is  finished  in  ten  Vols.  18mo.  with  above  400  Plates. 

After  the  death  of  the  original  Publisher,  I  was  requested  by 
the  respectable  Publisher  of  this  Volume,  to  write  the  account  of 
Wiltshire,  my  native  county,  to  form  part  of  the  Fifteenth  Vo- 
lume of  the  present  work ;  and  this  portion  of  the  Beauties,  I  can 
refer  to  with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  pleasure,  as  consist- 
ing almost  wholly  of  original  information,  and  being  the  result 
•f  personal  inquiry  and  examination. 

"  The  Beauties  of  EiToland  and  Wales,''  in  title  and  plan, 

originated  in  "  the  Beauties  of  fViltshire,"  two  volumes,*  which 

ipuUisbed  in  1801,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Vernor  and  Hood» 

booksellers 

T  I  nsit  remarki  howevtr,  that  tboi«  volumet  havs  litUe  pretentioof  i« 

topograpliicsjl 


booksellers,  of  the  Poultry.  At  tbat  time,  I  belieye,  there  was  not 
an  original  topographical  work  published  respecting  England, 
generally,  excepting,  indeed,  the  "  Magna  Britannia/'  in  six 
▼olumes,  quarto.  There  was  also  ''  A  Description  of  England 
and  Wales,''  in  ten  volumes,  12mo,  1769,  and  some  folio 
works,  called  "  Boswell's  Antiquities,"  and  ''  BritisliTravellers,'^ 
chiefly  copied  from  *'  Grose's  Antiqoities,"  and  published  with 
fictitious  names,  which  are  only  entitled  to  notice  here,, to  guard 
the  young  topographer ;  as  I  am  justified  in  saying  they  are  hasttf 
and  illiterate  compilations,  without  any  attempt  at  originality,  or 
comparative  examination.  Like  the  blinded  horse  in  a  mill,  each 
compiler  followed  the  other  in  plodding,  thoughtless,  unvaried 
succession;  and, thus  error  upon  error  has  been  repeated,  and 
absurdity  after  absurdity  disseminated.  "  The  Antiquities  of 
England  and  Wales,"  &c.  by  Grose,  1772,  1776,  only  embraced 
a  few  objects  in  the  wide  range  of  Euglish  topography.  It  had, 
however,  been  popular,  and  that  led  the  Publishers  of  the  *'  Beau- 
ties" to  anticipate  equal  success  in  a  new  publication,  which  should 
embrace  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  Grose's  work,  also  of  Cam* 
den's  "  Britannia,"  and  be  combined  with  whatever  was  interesting 
in  the  recent  local  histories,  agricultural  surveys,  general  tours,  &c. 
as  well  as  include  such  original  information  as  could  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Hood,  the  acting  partner  of  the  firm  above-mentioned,  readily 
agreed  to  take  a  principal  share  in  our  newly -projected  work ; 
and  Mr.  Brayley  and  myself  commenced  a  general  tour  o?er  En- 
gland and  Wales,  in  June,  1800.  The  first  Number,  devoted  to 
Bedfordshire,  was  published  in  April,  1801 ;  and  from  that  time 

till 

topographical  or  antiquarian  merit.  They  ^ere  written  under  very  unfa, 
vourable  and  depressing  circaiastancet,  and  in  refeiring  to  them,  I  wish  ta 
obtain  the  most  favourable  and  candid  construction  from  the  tapograpbicai  cri- 
tic. Mr.  Googb,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magasine,  wrote  some  harsh,  but  I  be* 
lieve,  just  strictures  on  them.  A  third  Toluma,  to  conclade  the  work,  and 
embrace  accounts  of  such  places  as  are  not  noticed  in  the  two  Tolumes,  is  now 
ready  for  the  press,  and  I  trust  is  not  only  better  written,  but  more  strictly 
topographical  than  the  former. 
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till  the  oonclasioB  of  the  Sixth  Volume,  the  publication  was  con* 
Unoed  in  our  joint  names,  aud  with  our  united  coK»peration,  and 
•xertion.  The  Numbers,  howoYer,  did  not  appear  in  regular  pe- 
riodical succession ;  which  occasioned  freqnent  disputes  between 
the  Publisher  and  the  authors ;  and  probably  dissatisfied  some  of 
the  most  eager  readers — It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  work  was  not  intended  to  be  a  mere  compilation,  nor  is  it  com* 
posed  of  setect  extracts,  as  the  absurdity  of  its  title  of ''  B  e  a  uties,'' 
has  been  supposed  to  intimate  :*— a  large  portion  of  it  is  original 
matter,  and  the  parts  derived  from  printed  authorities,  were  care* 
fully  analised  investigated  and  acknowledged.  This,  indeed,  roust 
to  the  topogruphical  reader,  and  to  those  who  will  give  themselves 
the  trouble  of  comparing  the  particular  account  of  any  place,  or 
county,  with  preceding  works.  In  explanation  of  one  of  the  de* 
lays  of  publication,  Mr.  Brayley  penned  the  following  address  for 
the  wrapper  of  No.  X. 

"  The  present  Number  has  been  delayed  partly  in  consequence 
of  my  own  indisposition,  and  partly  by  the  absence  of  Mr» 
Briiicn,  who,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  original  and  ac* 
enrate  information,  undertook,  in  the  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  [Dec.  1801]  to  make  a  journey  through  the  counties  of  Cam* 
foail  and  Dewm,  in  the  former  of  which  he  is  yet  pursuing  his 
researches.  It  is  our  mobt  ardent  wish  to  render  The  Beaoties 
OF  England  and  Wales,  as  original,  as  correct,  and  as  inte' 
resting,  as  any  work  of  a  similar  nature,  and  limits,  that  can  ever 
issue  from  the  press.  If,  therefore,  from  the  delay  of  promised 
communications,  (and  this  is  not  one  of  the  least  inconveniences 

wt 

*  Tbe  title  of  "  Bt  avtiks  o#  Enolavo,"  &c  was  retained  in  deference 
Co  tbe  wishes  of  the  Pablishcr  ;  but  the  authors  were  so  fully  eensible  of  the 
inadequacy  of  that  phrase  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  work,  that  they  after- 
wards subjoined  the  words  "  Original  Delineations,  Topographical,  Hit* 
torical,  and  Deicriptiie,"  as  a  secondary  title,  and  more  illustrative  of  its  con 
tents.  Tbe  title  of  '*  Beaoties  of  England/'  &c.  had  been  previously  adopt- 
ed in  two  or  three  superficial  and  slight  works,  which  will  be  enumerated  in  a 
sabse^ucnt  page. 
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we  have  to  combat  J  from  indisposition,  or,  from  the  time  i^hieb 
necessarily  elapses  la  procuring  genuine  materials,  by  journeys  to 
different  parts  of  tlie  kingdom,  the  publication  should  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  as  in  this  case,  be  unavoidably  protracted,  we  trust* 
that  our  Subscribers  will  pardon  the  delay  ;  and  the  more  espe- 
cially, because  it  will  never  be  resorted  to,  but  when  it  tends  to 
increase  the  accuracy  of  the  work/' 

•  The  first  six  Volumes  have  been  jointly  executed  by  Mr.  Bray- 
ley  and  myself;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  their  literary  composition  was  from  the  pen  of  that 
gentleman,  who,  with  much  care  and  exertion,  endeavoured  to 
render  them  accurate  and  original.  The  principal  travelling,  cor- 
respondence, labour  of  accumulating  books,  documents,  direction 
of  draughtsmen,  engravers,  and  some  other  necessary  vocations* 
chiefly  devolved  on  me;  and  I  (elt  it  a  pleasure  and  duty  to  pro- 
secute my  task  with  zeal  and  assiduity.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth 
volume  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  each  of  us  should  undertake 
to  write  and  conduct  a  Volume  alternately  ;  and,  by  arrangement, 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Huntingdon,  and  Kent,  devolved  on  Mr. 
Brayley,  for  Vol.  VII.;  whilst  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  and 

Lincolnshire,  came  under  fcny  dii-ection,  for  Vol.  VIII.  The  former 
counties  having  extended  to  two  Volumes,  mine  was  numbered  IX. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  Volume,  I  was  actuated  by  a  favourito 
maxim,  that  th^  writer  and  reader  should  perfectly  understand 
each  other ;  that  there  should  be  no  reserve  or  ambiguity  in  th# 
former,  nor  suspicion  or  doubt  with  the  latter.  A  mutual  cor- 
diality and  confidence  should  exist,  and  then  the  one  would  pur* 
sue  his  labours  with  comfort  and  pleasure  to  himself,  whilst  the 
other  would  read  with  additional  advantage  and  delight :  besides, 
in  an  extensive  work,  like  the  present,  the  author  must  calculate 
on  the  communications  of  intelligent  correspondents ;  who  will 
not  be  likely  to  write  freely  and  fuUy,  unless  they  are  confident 
that  their  favours  will  be  properly  appreciated  and  applied.  I 
therefore  stated  my  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  characteristics 

of 
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•f  "  the  Beaulies  of  Englaud/^  id  the  follemiog  terms,  in  &  cir- 
cular letler,  to  many  gentlemen  of  the  connlies  just  named. 

''  Brevity,  perspicuity,  and  selection,  are  the  most  essential 
desiderata  in  the  present  work  :  which  is  not  intended  to  inform 
the  yeteran  antiquary  and  topographer,  but  rather  to  instruct  and 
please  the  general  reader.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
dry,  dull,  chronicle  of  fact<$,  but  a  popular  History  and  Descrip* 
|iou  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  Chief  Seats,  and  Antiquities; 
with  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Curiosties  of  every  county. 
Its  province  is  to  give  a  pleasing  and  familiar  picture  of  the  gto* 
graphy,  statistics,  and  national  peculiarities  of  £ngland,  in  ths 
Aggregate,  and  oi  its  parochial  characteristics  in  particular* 
8uch  is  the  idea  I  have  formed  of  what  the  work  ought  to  be, 
and  it  will  be  my  aim  to  render  the  topographical  accounts  of 
Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  &c.  conformable  to  this 
standard/' 

In  regard  to  that  piirtion  of  Middlesex,  or  rather  of  London^ 
which  was  written  by  Mr.  Bray  ley,  and  in  th^  general  woric  is 
styled  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Volume  X.  but  which  ac- 
tually conslitute  Volumes  in  themselves— Mr.  Bray  ley  has  de- 
sired roe  to  say,  ''  that  (with  one  exception)  the  only  gen* 
tleman  from  whom  he  obtained  any  particular  written  informa-' 
tion,  was  his  respected  friend,  Thomas  ^Fisher,  Esq.  For, 
whatever  else  appears  In  those  Volumes,  up  to  page  720,  of 
the  Second  Part,  was  principally  obtaiued  by  his  own  labour, 
and  his  own  researches.  Much  oral  information,  however,  was 
procured  during  his  progress  through  London,  from  divers  gen- 
tlemen, who  declined  havin«^  their  names  publicly  noticed. 

"  The  account  of  Huntingdonshire  was  likewise  drawn  up, 
chiefly, from  his  own  notes;  from  the  Latin  Histories  of  Ramsey 
Abbey  and  Ely,  published  by  Gale,  in  the  Decern  Scriptores ; 
and  Irom  what  has  been  called  the  *  Cotton  Manuscript,'  pre* 
served  among  Baker's  Collections,  in  the  University  Library,  at 
Cambridge.''. 

On  reviewing  the  commencement,  and  early  progress  of  this 
werk>'  I  cannot  but  feel  greatly  astonished  at  its  rapid  success 

\  an4 
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ftiid  ]>opahuri(y ;— at  the  number  und  variety  of  corn^spovifleiifi 
and  frrenda  ft  called  forth  frcm  several  coantiesy  and  at  the  in- 
ftuence  it  pMaced  on  topographical  literature.  This  aatonish- 
ilient,  however,  chiefly  arises  from  a  knowFedgfe  that  both  inyadf 
knd  ray  eo-adjulor  were  unknown  in  the  repohlic  of  letteiv — wiirw 
til  very  humble  stations  of  life,  and  consequently  without  tba 
ibftnence  or  connexion,  calculated  to  produce  those  'effeots.  Yet 
ibos  circnmacribed,  we  gradually  and  imperceptibly  e^^tendeA 
our  isphere  of  cobimunicattun—increased  the  rfe|4utaiion  aad  sale 
of  'ihe  work,  by  improving  its  contents,  and  by  "demonstrating  li 
Wfiposition  to  be  sincere,  and  to  impart  all  the  tnfomiation  thai 
"wais  ^mMunicatted.  * 

Hiifving  thus,  my  dear  Sir,  detailed  all  audi  parlici^lsrs  its 
occur  to  me  to  be  material  for  publication,  I  would  also  furiiish 
yon  with  corrections  and  additions  to  the  volumes  already  referred 
to;  but  fear  that  this  task  would  impel  you  to  extend  yoiirln* 
trodiictory  remarks  much  beyond  the  prescribed  limits.— At  fihit» 
as  already  noticed,  we  were  very  brief;  but,  in  the  course  of  fif- 
teen years,  1  have  made  so  many  additions  to  each  couuty,  that 
t  should  -feel  extreme  diOicnlty  In  selecting  from  the  mi»s  such 
materials  as  >vouM  be  deemed  requisite  by  the  general  reader, 
and  still  not  be  regarded  as  tOo  prolix  for  supplementary  matter. 
Many  corrections  are  already  printed  in  the  errata'to  each  Volume. 

The  Introductory  Volume,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  ann^ 
this  statement,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  will  be  useful  and  inte- 
resting. It  is  essential  to  the  work,  and  it  was  always  our  inten- 
tion  to  have  written  a  preliminary  memoir ;  but,  incur  calculations^ 
concerning  the  accounts  of  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  and  Bucking- 
hamshire, we  were  certainly  much  deceived  by  supposing  that  such 
a  review  wouhl  make  only  about  half  as  much  again  as  the  letter* 
press  of  those  counties,  and  thus  constitute  a  portion  of  the  first 
Volume.    You  have  very  property  decided  on  making  it  a  distiu^ 

Votuiue, 

Believe  me  yours^  very  truly, 

JOHN  BKVPtaS, 
TM^tock  Piatt,  Awntt  24, 1817* 

The 
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The  principal  circufngtances  couuected  yfith 
the  design  and  early  progress  ot  this  undertakings 
are  explained  with  equal  candour  and  af;Q^racy-in 
the  {^receding  comprehensive  letter.  Sijich  partir 
cuJars  relating  to  its  subsequent  procedure,  as  are 
Dece«au*y  to  be  communicated  to  the  Subscribers, 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms. 

On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Hood,  which  occurre4 
in  the  year  1811,  when  not  more  than  ten  Yo- 
lumes  and  a  few  Numbers  had  appeared,  hii 
successor  declined  the  future  management  of  the 
work ;  and  that  difficult  task  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Harris,  the  present  Publisher,  in.  attention  to 
the  general  wish  of  the  remaining  proprietors. 
In  the  performance  of  a  duty  implicating  so  many 
objects,  and  depending  on  so  great  a  variety  of 
co-adjutors,  he  has  not  failed  to  meet  with  many 
circumstances  productive  of  delay  and  perplexity. 
But,  conscious  of  using  indefatigable  exertions  to 
hasten^  as  much  as  was  possible,  without  hurrying ^ 
the  completion ;  and  equally  conscious  of  adopting 
every  measure  which  appeared  to  promise  benefit 
to  the  publication ;  he  relies  on  the  candid  approv- 
ance  of  the  Subscribers,  and  trusts  tliat  the  work, 
in  its  general  character,  is  executed  consistently 
with  their  wishes. 

■ 

His  exertions  would  have  been  unavailing  with- 
out the  co-opera../on  of  the  other  proprietors.     He 

b2'  feels 
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feels  it  neceKsary  and  desirable  to  observe^  that 
one  sentiment  alone  has  prevailed  among  the 
whole  of  those  concerned  in  the  property  of  this 
publication.  Viewing  it  as  a  work  calculated  to 
meet  with  national  encouragement,  and  to  form  a 
legitimate  source  of  topographicnl  information  in 
ages  subsequent  to  its  first  appearnnce,  they  de- 
termined on  considering  expense  as  a  secondary 
object,  and  on  procuring  the  best  local  intelli- 
gence which  pecuniary  liberality  could  command. 
It  is  requisite  to  state  explicitly  the  different  per- 
sons who  have  assisted  in  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  work,  while  under  the  management  of  the  pre- 
sent Publisher.  On  the  secession  of  Mr.  Britton 
and  Mr.  Brayley,  several  writers  were  engaged  to 
investigate  and  describe  different  counties.  The 
following  enumeration  shews  the  gentlemen  em- 
ployed  for  respective  districts  : — 

.  Comprising  Northumberland  Rev.  John  Hodgson. 
VaI   10     1  Nottinghamshire  -    -    •     •  F.  C.  Laird. 
▼  ©I.  w.    <  Oxfordshire J.  N on  is  Brewer. 

( Rutlandshire K  C.  Laird. 

r  Comprising  Shropahirr,  So-^ 
Vol.  13.    )     mersetshiie^  and  S(atibrd-  >  Rev.  J.  Nightingale. 
C     shire    ---.--) 

Vol.  U.    J  Comprising  Soffotk,  SHrrey,  i  p^^^,^^j^  g,,^^^, 

(     and  Sussex    -     -     •     •    ) 

/Comprising  Warwickshire     •  J.  N orris  Brewer. 

v^    1"     )WilUhire John  Britlon,  F.S.A. 

>oi.  !•>.    Westmorland Rev.  John  Hodgson. 

V  VVorcestershire      -     -     -    •  F.  C.  Laird. 

Vol.  16.       Yorkshire J.  Biglaud. 

Vol.  ll       Nor! h  Wales Rev.  J.  Evans. 

Vol.  J 8.      South  Walaa Rev.  T.  Rees,  F.S.A. 

The 
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The  completion  of  the  Tenth  Volume  must  be 
explained  by  the  following  brief  statement — This 
Volume  consists  of  five  Parts,  and  comprises  the 
History  of  London  and  Westminster,  together  with 
that  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  The  eighteep 
first  Numbers,  (ending  at  page  720,  of  the  Second 
Part,)  were  written  by  Mr.  Brayley,  It  then  be- 
came desirable  .to  request  other  assistance ;  and 
the  task  of  finishing  the  topographical  account  of 
London  and  Westminster  was  undertaken  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Nightingale.  The  Part  comprising  de- 
lineations of  Middlesex,  as  a  county  separate  from 
the  metropolis,  was  written  by  Mr,  J.  Norris 
Brewer,  and  contains  a  notice  of  every  .parish  in 
that  county.— -It  is  presumed  that  the  Public  will 
duty  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  continuing  the 
pages  relating  to  Loudon  and  Westminster,  on 
a  plan  not  laid  down  by  the  writer.^ 

In  regard  to  the  embellishments,  the  Publisher 
can  truly  aver^  that  engravers  of  the  greatest  emi- 
nence,  or   promise,  have  been  anxiously  sought 

after, 

•  Tlie  abovf  five  Parln,  or  Volumes,  of  Ihe  "  Beauties  of 
England,  are  published  wi^'Arviitly,  mtder  the  following  title : 
''  London  an>l  MiddlesPK  ;  or  ait  His)li»ricul,  Commercial,  and 
Descri|)tive  Survey  of  the  Metropolis  of  Great  Britaiu,  including 
Skelciies  of  its  Eiivirous,  aud  a  Topograph ical  Account  of  th« 
most  re:narkable  Places  in  the  above  County.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings/'  The  price  of  tiie  Work,  in  boards^  is  6/.  6s,  small 
paper ;  and  large  paper,  10/. 

^  b3 


after,' aticl  iheir  exertions  liberally  remtmerated. 
He  trusts,  therefore,  that  the  Plates  will  be  foimd 
■generally  executed  with  due  talent  and  fidelity. 

On  finally  taking  leave  of  the  Subscribers  to 
this  Work,  and  (on  the  present  occasion),  of  its 
namerous  friends,  the  Publisher  and  Proprietors 
have  the  sincere  gratification  arising  from  a  con- 
sciodsness  of  having  endeavoured  to  realize  every 
promise  held  forth  at  the  commencement  of  the 
concerh,  with  the  exception  of  a  hist  of  the  Sub- 
scribers. This  promise  was  made  in  the  Infancy 
of  the  undertaking  ;  and  the  subsequent  extensioh 
of  patronage,  and  alterations  proceeding  from  the 
great  length  of  time  employed  in  its  completion, 
will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  plead  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  the  abandonment  of  such  a  part  of  the 
original  design. 

That  very  arduous  part  of  the  promised  con- 
tents, an  Introduction,  comprising;  "aReview 
of  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  History,"  has  been 
performed,  at  an  expense  of  time  and  labour  to 
■  -which  the  size  of  the  Volume  is  by  no  means  cor- 
respondent. 

Ths  Subscribers  wttl  rrcoliect  that  the  Intro- 
ductory Essay  was  originnlly  intended  to  form  part 
of  the  first  Volume,  but  timt  its  execution  was  de- 
ferred, on  account  of  "the  length  of  time,  nnd  ex- 
tensive reading,  uecessHry  to  the  full  investigation 
ftpd  arrangement  of  the  numerous  and  complex  sub- 
ject 
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JKt9  it  ir|volva«."'^«-It  UhopdH  tj^%%  \he  BStfne 
nausea  af  delay  will  olHain  an  excusa  fDr.ito  Utf 
appearimce,  when  cuHftigned  to  the  b^inl  fii  f^.  writer 
unconaei'ted  with  the  work  io  its  early  ^t<^(^•  .Qut 
lie  has  great  pteaanre  in  acknowledgiqg  tbf^fri69<j^ 
conduct  of  Mr.  Britton,  who  h^s,  on  fv^y  <|o- 
eaaion^  afforded  with  most  obliging  liber^ityt  VJ^ek 
information  as  was  requt^sted  concerning  the  ^\%9 
on  which  it  was  originally  intended  that  the  Intro- 
duction should  be  executed ;  and  has,  also,  fayomv 
ed  the  autlior  with  the  loan  of  several  rare  book^. 

Jt  was  observed,  in  a  fprmer  address  to  the  Sub^ 
•eribers,  that  ^*  The  publication  of  This  Bkaij- 
TIBS  OF  Engl  AN  j>  awd  Wai^^s,  in  t  ^ries  of 
detached  parts,  rendered  unavoidf^ble  «  yast  ^\mlr 
her  of  aljusionn  to  the  sUite  of  the  <;ountry  .in  plf^ 
ceding  times ;  and  to  the  manners  and  endt^wmenU 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  prevailing  laws,  instjtci- 
tions,  and  arts  at  different  periods  of  history.  Tp 
have  elucidated  these  on  every  occurrence  vrquld 
have  led  to  innumerable  repetitions  ;  and  entirely 
to  omit  all  elucidation  would  leave  the  WQrk  tntich 
less  complete  and  satisfactory  than  the  Proprietpw 
were  desirous  it  shouhJ  ultimately  remain  in  th^ 
hands  of  their  Subscribers.  Necewsity,  therefor^*  b^ 
combined  with  inclination  in  thru  wing, together,  9m 
Introductory  matter,  whatever  is  of  general  appli- 
cation." 

.    Such 

*  Adrertiseinent  on  ihe  coinpteliou  of  the  first  Volamo  of  !!)• 
Beauties  of  EDelaud  and  WaWa. 
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Such  terms  oT  explanation^  however,  scarcely 
apply  to  the  whole  of  the  desiderata  which  became 
obvious  on  a  more  mature  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  requisite  topics  of  disquisition  in  a  com- 
plete introduction  to  the  stady  of  English  and 
Welsh  Topography,  were,  indeed,  found  to  be  so 
multifarious,  that  it  remained  only  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  the  classes  imperatively  demanding  notice. 

In  prosecuting  this  choice  of  subjects,  the  Edi- 
tor has  been  guided  by  an  estimate  of  the  objects 
most  frequently  occurring  in  topographical  re- 
Bearches,  and  least  illustrated  by  remarks  to  be  found, 
in  a  condensed  form,  in  books  easily  attainable. 
He  has,  therefore,  selected,  as  primary  objects  of 
attention,  those  subjects  of  antiquarian  enquiry 
i¥hich  form  so  large  and  interostii^g  a  portion  of  the 
**  Beauties  ;"  and  concerning  which  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory information  is  scattered  in  many  weighty, 
recondite,  and  very  expensive  works. 

In  the  execution  of  his  task  he  has  abstained,  in 
general  practice,  from  the  delivery  of  individual 
opinion  ;  and  has  considered  i^  his  duty  to  present 
a  digest  of  the  remarks  afforded  by  the  most  judi- 
cious writers  upon  every  subject  chosen  for  discus- 
sion.— Thus  endeavouring  to  render  "  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  Beauties,"  a  brief  summary  of  anti- 
quarian observations  on  such  topics  as  appeared  to 
be  most  essential  in  topographical  investigations. 

If  the  reader  should  deem  his  pages  deficient  in 
that  relief  which  springs  from  anecdote,  and  which 

has 
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has  been  cultivated  in  oar  County  delineations,  he 
is  requested  to  recollect  that  the  unavoidable  limits 
of  the  Introduction  prevented  much  attention  to 
incidental  remark,  or  studied  ornament ;  and  that 
the  first,  great  object  of  the  Editor  was  the  con* 
yeyan'ce  of  information.  In  attempting  this  office,it 
has  been  his  endeavour  to  facilitate  as  much  as  pos« 
sjble  the  study  of  antiquities,  by  rendering  tl  e  ap- 
proaches easy  ;  and  by  referring,  in  the  margin,  to 
works  of  most  ready  intelligence,  while  more  ab- 
struse authorities  are  left  for  notice  in  the  appended 
list  of  Books  treating  on  the  collective  topography 
and  antiquities  of  this  country. 

Anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  Introductory  Volume,  the  Editor, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Publisher,  has  collected 
from  the  writers  of  several  counties  some  addi- 
tional corrections,  together  with  a  few  particulars 
of  intjelligence  obtained  since  the  production  of 
their  respective  volumes,  or  calculated  to  supply 
omissions  almost  inevitable  to  the  celerity  of  pe- 
riodical publication. 

It  has  likewise  been  judged  desirable  to  insert  in 
this  volume,  summaries  of  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  retnrns  made  under  the  authority  of  Par- 
liament  in  the  year  1811,  for  all  such  counties  as 
were  described  in  "  the  Beauties"  before  the  pub- 
lication of  those  returns.  Thus^  as  far  as  was  at- 
tainable, the  Proprietors  have  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der their  work    applicable,   in  every  important 

points 
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{K>int,  to  the  existing  staite  of  topograpbioal  etr* 
tcttinstanees. 

A  tnitj  pleasing  doty  remains  to  be  performed. 
— *The  names  of  those  nobleoAen  and  gentlemen 
^bo  favoured  this  publication  witk  the  contribution 
of  Plates ;  who  honoured  the  different  editors  with 
«  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  topogn^icri 
information ;  or  otherwise  facilitated  the  execution 
of  these  Historical  and  Descriptive  Delineations 
of  England  and  Wales  ;  hare  often  been  noticed^ 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  only  on  such  sa* 
'pernumerary  leaves  as  were  liable  to  be  destroyed 
on  the  binding  of  the  volumes  in  a  complete  form, 
'--A  grateful  sense  of  respect  to  thiese  liberal  pa- 
trons of  the-  undertaking,  imperatively  demands 
that  their  names  should  be  now  collected,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  remembrance  of  the  Subscribers  and 
the  Public,  in  pages  which,  from  situation,  are  likely 
to  be  as  durable  as  those  improved  by  the  intelli*^ 
gence  that  they  afforded.  In  addition  to  the  tie  of 
gratitude,  it  cannot  fail  of  being  desirable  to  exhi- 
bit  the  degree  of  favour  obt^iined  in  the  execution 
of  so  extensive  a  topographical  work,  as  a  mark  of 
the  superior  liberality  of  the  present  age,  compared 
with  those  in  which  similar  investigations  were, 
witlr^greater  difficulty,  carried  into  effect. 

It  is  requisite,  however,  that  the  editors  should 
place  a  faithful  record  in  the  annals  of  topography  ; 
and  it  must  not  be  concealed  ^at,  in  nearly  every 

c^untys 
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county,  some  partial  discouragement  occurred,  from 
the  prejudices  or  indifference  of  individuals,  whose 
situation  in  life  should  have  rendered  them  superior 
to  misapprehension  or  literary  apathy.  InsensiUe 
themselves  to  the  pleasures  arising  from  such  a 
pursuit,  these  persons  forgot  that  their  station  and 
opportunities  imposed  it  as  a  social  duty  that  they 
should  aid  in  the  grfitiiication  of  others,  through 
the  medium  of  a  publication  intended  for  general 
perusal. — Peace  be  with  the  indifferent !  and  long 
may  their  honours  of  office,  or  manorial  posses* 
sions,  lend  tranquillity  to  their  slumbers!  The 
contumelious  are  left  to  the  misery  inflicted  by  in- 
jurious folly,  without  one  wish  for  an  augmentation 
of  its  pangs. 

The  list  of  those  who  favoured  the  work  with 
local  information  and  graphic  contributions,  is 
honourable  to  the  Litbuart  Spirit  of  the  age, 
and  is  justly  a  subject  of  gratiflcatiou  and  pride 
with  the  persons  on  whom  the  obligations  were 
more  particularly  bestowed. 

The  editor  of  the  Introduction  inserted  a 
request  for  communications  on  antiquarian  subjects, 
of  a  local  character,  but  admitting  of  a  general 
application,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and 
other  eligible  periodicut  publications.  This  ad- 
dress was  answered,  in  a  solitary  but  valuable  in- 
stance^ by  Thomas  Walford,  Esq.  F.  A.  S.  of 
Birdbrook,  Essex ;    whose  politeness  of  manner 

rendered 
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rendered  additionally  pleasing  the  opinions  which 
he  communicated  on  the  subjects  of  crypts,  and 
the  round  towers  of  churches. 

But  the  personal  applications  of  the  same  edi- 
tor were  attended  with  a  deorree  of  success  en« 
titled  to  his  lasting  gratitude.  It  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  that  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Lbman^  of  Bath,  since  the  name  of 
this  gentleman  must  necessarily  bestow  importance 
on  those  pages  which  underwent  his  revision.  To 
Mr.  Leman  this  work  is  indebted  for  the  drawings 
of  the  two  maps  by  which  it  is  illustrated.  The 
first  exhibiting  the  situation  of  the  different  tribes 
of  Britain,  with  their  towns  and  trackways,  as  they 
existed  at  the  first  invasion  of  Coesar  ;  and  the  se- 
cond containing  a  display  of  Roman  stations  and 
roads. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  explain  that  the  latter  map 
is  formed  on  one,  from  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Leman,  inserted  in  Mr.  Hatcher's  edition  of  Rich- 
ard of  Cirencester ;  to  which  are  added,  in  the  pre- 
sent publication,  numerous  discoveries  made  since 
the  appearance  of  that  work. — The  Proprietors  are 
greatly  obliged  by  Mr.  Hatcher  having  permitted 
them  to  profit  by  his  engraving,  in  every  particular 
useful  to  the  artist  employed  by  themselves. 

That  part  of  the  letter-press  which  relates  to 
the  geography  of  ancient  Britain,  is  chiefly  formed 
on  intelligence  conveyed  by  Mr.  Leman  i  and  it 

is 
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is  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits  of  the  Introduc- 
tion prevented  the  editor  from  availing  himself 
more  largely  of  the  rich  stores  of  information  un- 
reservedly laid  open  by  so  profound  and  judicious 
an  antiquary.  All  that  is  of  principal  value  in 
the  remarks  on  the  construction,  and  charasteristi- 
cal  features,  of  Roman  roads,  likewise  proceeded 
from  information  and  corrections  afforded  by  th^ 
same  gentleman. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lorb  Bjshop  ov 
Clotne,  is  particularly  requested  to  permit  the 
Editor  to  return  thanks  for  marks  of  polite  atten* 
tion,  which  were  circumscribed  only  by  his  diffi- 
dence in  intruding  on  time  so  truly  valuable  as 
that  of  his  Lordship.  * 

To  JoHX  Nichols,  Esa.  F.A.S.  he  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  loan  of  several  estimable  books,  and  for 
facilities  afforded  to  various  objects  of  enquiry. 

Materials  for  the  article  on  the  Civil  Divisions 
and  Laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  were  furnished  by 
a  gentleman  whose  professional  pursuits  should 
render  him  capable  of  communicating  valuable  in- 
formation on  those  subjects. 

The  above  acknowledgments  express  the  extent 
of  assistance  received  by  the  Editor  of  the  Intro- 
duction, except  that  he  was  aided  in  forming  the 
list  of  books  treating  on  the  topography  and  anti- 
quities of  England  collectively,  by  Mr.  W.  Up- 
«OTT,  of  the  liondon  Institution,  whose  intimate 

acquaintance 
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Acquaintance  with  all  such  publtcatioas  is  proTed 
by  hiB  useful  and  curious  work,  intituled,  A  Biblia^ 
graphical  Acamnl  of  the  principal  Warhs  rekUiwy 
to  English  Topography. 

The  following  Plates  were  given  to  the  Au« 
Ihors  in  the  course  of  the  publication,  and  again 
presented  to  the  Public,  in  addition  Uf  the 
usual  number  of  Plates  promised  in  th^  cfindir 
tions.^ 


YiBWA  OF  Places 

errxN  by 

OoleiUU    .... 

Berks 

The  Earl  of  Radnor 

-Stow 

Bocks 

The  Marquis  of  Buckinghaa 

StokePark     •    -    • 

Backs 

John  Penn,  Esq. 

Powderfaam  Castle 

•  < 

Deron 

(Two  Views)  Lord  Courtney, 
(by  the  favour  of  Mr.  Crang) 

Falford  House-    •    •. 

Devon 

Baldwin  Pulford,  Esq. 

Oxitn  Umise  -    •    .  ' 

Bevon 

Rot.  J.  Swete 

WoHbrd  Ifi^ge    •    - 

Devon 

General  Simcoe 

Willenley  Castle  •    - 

DerbysU. 

Richard  Arkwrigkt,  Esq. 

€k)sfield  HaU  .    .    • 

Essex 

(two  Views)  The  Marquis  of 
Buckingham 

Hermitage  at  Whitley 

Essex 

Thomas  Walfbrd,  Esq. 

Belchamp  HaB    «    - 

fiflsex 

Rev.  Samael  Raymond 

AodleyEad    «    -    - 

Essex 

liord  Braybrooke 

Cuffaells     .... 

HanU 

Right  Hoii.  George  Rosa 

Colney  House  •    .    • 

Hertford 

George  Anderson,  Esq. 

Quarry  Hill    -    *    • 

Kent 

James  Burton,  'Esq.    ' 

Interior  of  Rodiester  > 
Cathedi;al     r    -  5 

, 

Kent 

* 

Thomas  Fisher,  Esq. 

Liacaiter   •    *    -    • 

Lancash. 

.  John  Dent.  Esq. 

tiiverpaol 


*  Thit  list  it  cokaoisnicited  to  thp  Gditpr  of  the  Introdsdoij  Volanc^  b^ 
Mr.Brition.  t  ^  > -*    - 
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Vi^ws  09  Places 
Liverpool  Ooamier-  v 
cial  Bnildkigt    -  > 
Liverpool  l>»Wn  H«ll 
HeatoalIall(bytbe^ 
&vou^ofM^.  Cnig)  > 
'  Collegiate  Gharcb^ 
Manchester  - 
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Laucash.  Corporation  of  Liverpool 

•     •     • 

LaNMsh.  Do. 

Laucash.  Earl  of  WiUon 

'  >     Lancash.  George  Ormerod^  Esq. 


A  list  of  odrrespondents  relating  to  the  first 
NiNs  YoLustfis,  and  to  Yolitmb  thx:  Eioh 
TENTH,  was  enclosed  with  the  *lcttev  irtm  Mr. 
Britton,  ^alfeady '  snbn^itted  to  the  reatki'.  The 
Editor  has  taken  the  freedom  of  intri^dwing  it 
in  this  place,  with  the  viewiof  ixfibrdrng,  as -far  sis 
was  practicable,  a  collective  andtinbrdken  record 
of  the*  principal  contributors  of  literary ,  or  loca)^ 
informatioif  to  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Waki, 
in  aTl  tneir  parts. 

Prefixed  to  Mr.  Britton's  Iist|  it  Chefoliawing 
observation :  -^  **  The  warmest  acknowledgments 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Brayley  are  due  to  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  recorded  in  the  following  list^ 
as  well  as  to  many  others  who  expressly  desired 
that  their  names  might  not  be  made  public ;  yet 
who,  nevertheless,  comfmunicated  much  valuable 
information.'' 


The  £ar^  of  Hamwrt 
Sir  RieHapA  C.  Bonr^.-Bart. 
Sir  Henry  Eiiglefiel<^>Bart. 
John  Dent,  Esq., 
Edward  IUpg'>  fisq. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Leman 
The  Rev.  John  WhiUker 
The  Rev.  James  Ingram,  Saxon 
Professor  of  Oxford 

The  Rev.  James  DalisrWay  -  ^ 

The 
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The  Rev.  P.  Lathbary 
The  Re?.  Heury  White 
The  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbrooke 
The  Rev.  Stebbing  Shaw 
The  Rev.  P.  Parsons 
H.  Faulkner,  Esq. 
Robert  Southevy  Esq. 
I.  P.  Picard,  Esq. 

BEDFORD8HIR1B. 

The  Duke  of  Bedferd 

Earl  of  Upper  Ossory 

Rev.  John  Markham 

Rev.  Thomas  Orlebar 
Marsh 

Edward  Chapman^  Jan.  Esq. 

Robert  Salmon,  Esq. 

Theed  Pearse,  Esq. 

Creorge  Arnald,  Esq. 
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ENGLAND  and  Wales  comprehend  such  parts  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain^  as  are  south  of  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  an 
arbitrary  line  drawn  from  Solway  Firth  to  the  river  Tweed.  These 
districts  are  finely  diversified  in  character;  and  parlake^  in  the 
Cambrian^  or  western  division,  of  the  mountainous  rude  grandeur 
of  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  boundary.  In  other  direc- 
tions they  are  rich  in  a  graceful  succession  of  hill  and  vale;  the 
former  being  In  partial  instances  only  too  steep  for  cultivation, 
and  the  lowlandii  almost  invariably  fertile,  or  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  efforts  of  the  Agriculturalist. 

England  is  famed  for  an  abundance  of  wood,  distributed  in  orna- 
mental proporlions;  and  numerous  rivers  afford  great  facilities  of 
inland  navigation^  whilst  their  diffusive  and  winding  courses  are 
favourable  to  the  picturesque  adornment  of  the  country.  Although 
the  metals  deemed  precious  are  rarely  found  in  England  or  Wales, 
those  which  are  useful  to  the  real  wants  of  man  are  discovered 
in  salutary  plenty ;  and  have,  from  the  earliest  recorded  period^ 
formed  a  source  of  moral  energy  to  the  Briton,  by  propelling  him 
to  exertions  of  industry,  and  by  leading  him  to  habits  of  Com- 
mercial interchange. 

But,  however  estimable  may  be  the  natural  capacities  of  a 
couutry,  its  real  beauties  are  to  be  sought  in  the  progress  of 
mind  amongst  its  inhabitants.     The  source  of  opulence  is  but  the 
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auxiliary  of  intellect.— In  the  following  brief  review  of  circunr- 
stances  ^eneraUy  connected  with  the  topography  of  South  Bri- 
tain and  Cambria^  I  shall  make  it  my  pleasing  task  to  direct^  al 
every  possible  opporttinKy^  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  such 
events  as  appear  to  iilustrute  the  Dkta  of  national  advancement 
fn  morals,  science,  or  taste;  convinced  that  a  majestic  ruin,  or 
modern  uninjured  work  of  art,  depends  for  heading  interest  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  spirit  which  induced  the  erection  of  the  decay- 
ing structure,  or  which  preserves  the  existing  fabric. 

The  island  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  England  and  Wales  con- 
stitute tho  predominating  parts,  es^tends  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight 
r.nd  a  half  degrees  of  north  latitnde;  and  is,  conseqaently,  about 
dOO  geographical  miles  in  length.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  found 
IbetwecR  the  I^and's  End,  Cornwall,  andT  the  North  Foreland,  in 
Kent;  and  is,  in  this  direction,  320  geographical  miles.  In 
British  miles  the  length  is  computed  at  580,  and  the  extreme 
breadth  at  370. 

Tiiis  is  the  most  considerable  island  of  Europe,  and  approaches, 
rn  general  outline,  towards  the  form  of  a  triangle.  The  circuit  of 
the  three  sides,  allowing  for  the  devious  character  of  the  coast, 
is,  by  a  free  estimate,  snpposed  to  fie  about  1800  miles. 

England,  including  Wales,  is  situated  between  50°  and  5G* 
north  latitude.  The  greatest  length  from  south  to  north  is  about 
400  miles ;  and  the  extent  in  scjuare  miles  is  computed  at  49,450.^ 
England  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German  ocean ;  on  the 
south  by  the  English  Channel;  on  the  west  by  St.  George's 
Channel;  and  is  divided  from  Scotland,  on  the  north,  by  the 
Tiver  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  HilU,  and  that  artificial  line  before 
noticed,  which  proceals  from  the  Cheviot  Ililb  to  the  south- 
west, and  meeiB  the  Fii  ih  of  SoIVay. 

This  island  was  originally  termed  Albion  ;  a  name  which  ap- 
pears 

•  Tiiis  statement  of  the  extent  and  contents  of  Great  Britain,  is  chiefly 
f(MTi.(!cJ  on  Pinkerlou's  Minkni  (ie.grapii^r,  culi.^ted  witU  other  uothorif 
7  its. 
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pearl  to  bate  been  au  atnal  Celtic  term  for  beigbts  or  eiiiinence«, 
iwd  it  reaaoiiably  tboagbt  to  have  been  bestowed  on  it  by  tho 
Gaalt  of  the  opposite  shore,  from  a  eonicmplation  of  the  tall 
cHfia  wbich  rise  to  the  view  of  those  who  inhabit  the  coast  in  the 
neigbbonrhood  of  Calais.* 

The  name  of  Britain  was  substitated  for  the  original  mode  of 
designation  at  a  Yery  early  period,  and  probably  soon  after  the 
first  settlement  of  inhabitants  in  the  island.  The  conjectares  of 
antiqoaries  concerning  the  etymology  of  this  term  are  extremely 
aumerons.— Camden,  with  the  diflMence  nsnal  to  a  man  of  true 
genius,  when  be  feels  that  probable  surmise  is  all  that  can  be 
offered,  submits  it  as  possible  that  the  first  syllable,  or  radical 
part  of  the  appellation,  alludes  to  tlie  custom  of  the  inhabitants 
painting  their  bodies  in  yarious  colours  and  devices.  But  it  is  not 
by  any  means  olear  that  the  word  Brii,  or  Briih  properly  implies 
painted  in  the  Celtic. 

Bocbart,  having  recourse  to  the  Greek  name  of  this  island,  is 
willing  to  derive  it  from  Baratanac ;  wbich,  in  the  PhcBtiician 
tongue,  signifies  a  land  of  Tin. 

I  pass  nnnoUced  the  surmises  of  various  minor  writers,  and 
state  tbe  opinions  of  Borlase  f  and  Wbitaker,|  as  those  which 
appear  most  ingenious,  while  they  partake  least  of  fiincy.  On 
viewing  tbe  usual  character  of  the  whole  range  of  primary  local 
appellations,  it  may  be  rationally  believed,  with  Dr.  Borlase, 
that  the  word  Brit^or  Brith,  signifies  some  circumstance  relating 
to  natural  situation,  rather  than  to  any  thing  so  variable  as  cus- 
tom or  manner.  The  idea  of  the  disjunction  of  this  country  from 
Ganl  would  be  necessarily  a  prevailing  feature  in  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  resided  on  the  Continent,  and  of  those  who 

B  2  boldly 

^  Vide  Hist,  of  Mancbesrer,  Vol.  I.  p.  10.  octavo  edit,  (to  which  edition 
of  Mr.  Whitaker^s  work,  I,  likewise,  refer  on  every  •ab5equeDt  occasion* 
unless  the  contrary  be  noticed ;)  and  Genuine  Hist,  of  the  Britons  asserted, 
p.  91.  et  seq. 

i  Vide  Antiquities  of  Curnwallj  Chap.  1. 

t  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  10 — 12  ;  and  Genuine  Hist,  of  the>Bri» 
tons  asserted,  p.  29—32, 11—74,  91—93,  95—103. 
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boldly  quilted  its  security  and  first  colonized  the  shoresof  Albtonv 
Heiice,  an  etymon  expressive  of  the  circumstance  of  separation 
may  be  sought  for  with  propriety  ;  and  such,  a  mode  orf  expUiuiug 
the  term  is  readily  found. 

According  to  Whitaker,  the  appellation  of  Britain  was  first 
applied  to  the  inhabitants  rather  than  to  the  region;  and  the 
radical  part  of  the  term  is  derived  from  a  Celtic  word^  primarily 
«lenotiug  separation  and  division.  The  same  intelligent  writer 
observes  that  the  original  word  appears  to  have  been  equally  pro- 
nounced  Brict,  Brit,  and  Brioth ;  Breact,  Breac,  and  Brig ;  and 
is  still  retained  iu  the  Welsh  Brith,  and  the  Irish  Breact,  any 
thing  divided  or  striped.  "  Brit  is  enlarged  into  Brit-on,  or  Brit- 
an,  in  the  plural,  and  Brit-an-ec  iu  the  relative  adjective;  and  so 
forms  the  appellation  Brit-ou«e8,  Brit*an-i,  and  Brit-anic-i;  as 
Brig,  in  the  plural,  is  altered  into  Brig-an,  and  Brig-ant,  and 
forms  the  denomination  Brig-aut-es.^'* 

This  argument  as  to  the  derivatjou  of  the  second  name  by 
which  our  island  was  distinguished,  is  not  offered  to  the  reader 
of  these  pages  as  probably  conclusive,  but  as  one  that  is  quite 
problematical.  Still,  .it  appears  the  more  plausible  amongst  the 
i;reat  variety  of  conjectures.— It  must  be  added  that  the  appella- 
tion of  Britain  was  not  uncitutly  peculiar  to  the  island  primarily 
deiiomioated  Albion,  but  was  common  to  many  of  the  smaller 
neighbouring  isles;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  several  writers, 
foreign  and  native,  notice  it  as  a  felicitous  circumstance  that  the 
parent-island  retains  to  the  existing  day  the  name  by  which  it 
was  known  in  the  first  period  of  its  credible  history,  while  almost 
every  other  country  has  lost  its  early  appellation. 

The  comparatively  modern  term  of  England^  by  which  the 
south  part  of  Britain  is  now  distinguished,  is  derived  from  th^ 
Angles,  a  people  ascribed  to  difi'erent  parts  of  the  north  of  Ger« 
it.uuy,  but  who,  at  the  era  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  were  resident 

in 

*  Hitt.  of  Manclicsltr,  p.  11. 
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in  the  district  of  Anglen,  iu  the  duchy  of  Sleswick.*  They  were 
nmong  the  most  nnmerous  and  bold  of  the  successfal  German  ia* 
vaders ;  but,  according:  to  the  conjecture  of  a  modern  writer^  *'  the 
Ecclesiastical  histoi'y  of  Rede,  which  was  written  in  that  part  of 
the  conntry^  that  was  possessed  by  the  Angli,  contributed  grreatly 
to  the  extension  and  general  acce4)talion  of  the  modern  name.*' 
There  is  not  any  solid  authority  for  believing  that  Egbert  arbi- 
trarily abolished  the  distinctions  between  the  Saxons>  Jutes,  and 
An^i,  and  commanded  that  the  island  should  thenceforward  be 
called  England. 

A  compendious  statement  of  the  opinions  of  different  etymolo- 
gists, respecting  the  probable  derivation  of  the  names  of  Cam- 
bria, and  Wale$«  usually  given  to  that  part  of  Britain  which  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee^  is  presented  ia 
the  preliminary  pages  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  this  workf 


THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

The  period  at  which  Britain  was  first  peopled,  and  the  di&lrict 
from  which  its  population  proceeded,  are  subjects  entirely  open 
to  the  conjectures  of  the  iuquisitive.  In  common  with  most  other 
nations,  the  British  possesses  no  record  as  to  its  original ;  but 
pseudo-historians  have  risen  as  abundantly  in  this  as  in  other 
countries,  to  shape  chimeree  from  obscurity,  aud  to  allure  by 
fable  where  fact  is  wanting.  No  instruction  can  be  conveyed  by 
an  analysis  of  snch  extravagant  representations;  and  it  appears 
that  little  entertainment  is  implicated  in  wild  talcs  respecting 
"  Bruto,  or  Brito,  of  Trojan  extraction,  great  grandson  of  JUneas, 

B  3  who 


•  Vide  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vo).  [.  p.  5B  ;  and  Canideu'f 
Introduction. 

t  Vide  Beauties^  Vol.  XVII.  p.  1—4. According  to  the  Welsh  Triadi, 

three  names,  of  a  different  etymology  to  those  noticed  above,  were  bc»(owed, 
at  different  periods,  on  ihe  island  of  Dritoin.  Sec  these  presumed  appcUai^ 
tions  mentioned,  p.  7.  note. 
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uho  having  by  birtb  and  by  accident,  destroyed  both  Uie  one  and 
the  other  of  his  parents,  fled  his  native  shore;  and,  after  various 
exploits  in  Gaul,  arrived  with  his  Trojan  compeers  in  this  coun- 
try, then  inhabited  by  giants,  whose  chieftain,  Gogmagog,  he  over* 
threw,  and  left  his  own  name  to  the  conquered  island."  But  such 
is  the  narration  presented  by  Geoffirey  of  Monmouth,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Second.*  The  story  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  thtf  reflecting,  even  of  hts  own  era ;  but  did  not  fail 
to  gain,  in  different  modifications,  some  popular  credit  through 
the  medium  of  subsequent  monkish  and  superstitious  writers. 

According  to  the  most  rational  hypothesis,  and  that  which  is  re- 
ceived as  probable  by  the  majority  of  modern  judicious  writers,  this 
island  was  first  peopled  from  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Graul.  The 
similitude  of  manners,  language,*  and  religion,  which  is  knoan 
'to  have  existed  between  the  two  countries,  in  the  century  pre* 
vious  to  the  Christian  era,  is  in  itself  an  argument  of  considera- 
ble force.  A  further  argument  is  deducible  from  the  presumed 
similarity  of  name  to  be  discovered  between  the  two  nations.  It 
appears  that  Gaul  was  inhabited,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  two 
branches  of  the  Cimmerians,  both  of  which  nations  often  partook, 
i  tt  usual  acceptation,  of  the  specific  term  bestowed  on  each .  These 
\i'cre  the  Cimbri,  frequently  denominated  the  Cimmerii,  Cumri, 
or  Gumri;  and  the  Cbltje.  The  latter  name  prevailed  amongst 
tliem&elvcs,  even  when  they  were  denominated  Gael  by  the 
Romans.  The  appellation  of  Cimbri  is  thought  to  be  still  per- 
ceptible in  the  term  Cymry  (colloquially  pronounced  Kumri)  ap- 
,  plied  to  themselves  by  the  Welsh ;  whilst  that  of  Gathel,  or 
Gaef,  is  retained  by  the  highlanders  of  Scotland,  f 

The 

*  Nennias,  wli«  was  an  abbot  of  Bangor  in  the  seventh  century,  likewise 
gave,  at  the  earlier  period  in  whicli  be  flourished,  the  pedigree  of  the  fanciful 
King  Bruto,  which  )ie  traced  up  to  Jupiter  himself. 

t  The  historical  Triads  of  the  Welsh,  describe  Britain  as  being  first  peopled 
by  the  "  uation  of  the  Cyiury/'  and  colonised  at  difi'erent  periods.  Re- 
specting the  tc^tiiuuiiv  of  Cli':se  vprj  curious  Triads,  and  the  cootenis  of  those 

which 
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The  eiicroacliiii«nts  of  Beloic  tribes  on  the  Cells,  and  Ihetr 
•hare  in  the  ancient  possession  of  tUe  island,  will  be  noticed  iu  a 
futare  page. 

Theeompulsory  brevity  of  a  writer  vIk)  treats  on  the  first  popa* 
lation  of  ik'itaiii,  a  subject  natnrally  obscure,  will  create  no  suT«' 
l^riae,  and  perhaps  litiJe  regret.*  It  may  be  lamented  that  an  op« 
pressive  paucity  of  legitimate  information  prevails  concerning  tb« 
Jiiatory  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  tlie  island,  and  the  state  of 

B  4  their 

which  rel&l«  tu  the  early  hiMory  of  Dritaln,  I  present  an  extract  from  a  jud«« 
cious  modern  historian  :  "  It  may  nut  be  inipro|>rr  tu  iiiatc,  in  one  view,  all 
that  the  WeUh  traditions  deliver  of  the  ancient  iMhubitunt5  of  the  i^Und. 
How  far  individuals  may  chuse  to  accredit  theni^  is  a  matter  for  their  own  diS* 
cretion  to  determine.  But  in  the  mean  time,  they  ought  to  be  preserved 
from  absolute  oblivion. 

"  According  to  the  WcUh  Triads,  while  the  island  waa  uninhahited  bj 
human  colonies,  and  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  and  a  peculiar  kind* 
of  wild  cattle,  it  had  the  name  of  CUa  MerdHhin,  In  this  state*  IJy  Cadaru 
led  the  first  colony  of  Cymry  to  ir,  of  whom  some  went  to  Bretugne.  It 
then  acquired  the  name  ol  Y  vcl  Ytiys,  the  Honey  Island.  In  the  course  of 
lime  Fr^daiu,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great,  reigned  in  it,  and  from  him  it 
%vas  called  Ynyt  Prydaiu,  the  i&le  of  Prydnin,  which  is  its  present  dcnomi- 
nntion  ki  Welsh,  and  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seem  to  iiave  extended 
into  Britannia.  It  was  afterwards  visited  by  two  foreign  tribes,  of  Kirame- 
rion  origin,  the  Uorgrwys,  from  <j  wasgw jn,  or  Gascuny;  and  the  Brytlioii, 
from  Llydaw,  or  Bretagne.  Both  of  ihesti  were  peaceable  colonists.  The 
Lloegrwys  impressed  their  name  upcu  a  large  p'iriion  of  the  island  At  sub- 
sequent  periods  other  people  have  come  with  more  or  less  violence.  The 
Romans  ;  the  Gwjddyl  Fficti  (the  Picts)  to  Aiban,  or  Scotland,  on  the  part 
which  14es  nearest  to  the  Baltic;  the  Celyddou  (Caledonians)  to  the  north 
parts  of  the  island  ;  the  Gwyddyl  to  other  purls  of  Scotland  ;  the  Corraniaid 
from  Pwyll  {|)erhapf  Pulaud)  to  the  Humber;  the  men  of  Galedin,  or 
Ir'landera,  toWyth;  the  Saxon»;  and  the  Llychiynians,  or  Northmen."  — 
Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Vol    I.  pp.  14,  15. 

*  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  nu*rc   deeply  a  subject  so  , 
fecondite,  is  referred  to  some  ingenious  speculations  in  Turner's  introduc- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and   to  three  letiers  from  the  Rev, 
Samuel  Greatheed,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  inluibitanis  of  tlie  British 
islands  ;  AichsE^ologid,  Vol.  XVI. 
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their  moral  attainineuts,  manners^  arts,  and  maDufactares,  before 
these  took  a  new  bias  from  the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms.  But 
the  manners  of  ail  nations  in  an  infantile  state  of  society,  have 
BO  near  an  approximation,  with  an  allowance  for  the  slight  dif- 
ference of  colouring  imparted  by  external  circumstances,  that 
probably  neither  philosophy  nor  mere  curiosity  sustains  any  seri- 
ous deprivation  by  this  sterility  of  intelligence. 

A  narration  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  rival  Claus,  affords  bat 
little  interest,  wh^n  the  very  names  of  the  parties  are  preserved 
with  difficulty  by  antiquarian  care;  and  in  the  tangible  remains  of 
the  early  British  tribes  we  have  still  emphatical  monuments  of 
their  warlike  spirit,  mingled  with  indications  of  such  rudeness 
in  works  of  ait  as  might  be  expected  from  a  people  little  conver- 
sant with  commerce,  and  not  united  under  that  salutary  result  of 
mature  congregaliou,  one  consolidated  head  of  government. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  polity,  of  the  customs,  and  even 
of  the  geographical  circumstances,  of  the  early  Britons,  commences 
with  the  Roman  invs^sion  of  the  island.  The  Druids,  who,  iu  their 
various  classes,  engrossed  of  the  learning  of  those  ages  first 
known  in  British  history,  and  who  were  the  chroniclers,  of  events, 
used  no  other  than  an  oral  method  of  record.  Thus  we  rest  for 
solid  information,  concerning  the  first  periods  of  our  national  story, 
on  Roman  and  Greek  ia riters ;  and  chiefly  on  Julius  Caesar  and 
Tacitus.  Fortunately  for  literature,  those  authors  were  possessed 
of  minds  equally  comprehensive  and  acute.  Although  vanity,  and 
motives  of  personal  interest,  may  have  induced  the  amhilious 
C^Bsar  to  huve  partially  misrepresented  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  dubious  success  of  his  own  arms,  his  statements 
iu  other  respects  are  undoubtedly  veracious.  The  elegant  and 
judicious  Tucitus  cither  personally  visited  Britain  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, or  obtained  inteHi<;ence  from  his  futher-in-law,  Agricola. 

To  these  great  writers  of  antiquity,  assisted  chiefly  by  some 
Greek  authors,  whose  assn'tions  must  often  be  regarded  as  of  a 
questionable  character,  because  seldom  founded  on  actual  investi- 
gution,  all  modern  historians  arc  indebted  for  the  foundation  an 

which 
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-which  they  build,  when  treating  of  the  manners  of  the  eariy 
Britons. 

In  aid  of  the  sober  methodical  writer,  who  presents  as  credible 
only  that  which  he  finds  stated  in  specific  terms,  there  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years,  some  authors  of  a  bold  and  inquisitive  dis- 
position, who  have  endeavoured  to  bestow  illumination  on  the 
gloom  of  our  early  annals,  and  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the 
scanty  pages,  by  means  of  probable  deduction.  Like  GogueU 
they  insist  on  national  arts  and  manners  undergoing  a  logical 
process ;  and  while,  by  an  acceptable  inference,  they  aver  that 
the  people  who  used  chariots  must  have  been  acquainti  d  with 
various  branches  of  mechanical  knowledge,  they  advert  to  the 
practices  of  art  connected  with  such  an  usage,  and  contend  that 
the  country  could  not,  at  its  interior,  have  been  in  the  first  state 
of  rudeness,  since  there  must  have  been  roads,  probably  improved 
by  the  labour  of  the  hand,  to  render  the  carriage  a  vehicle  capa- 
ble of  easy  transit— Foremost  amongst  these  writers  stands  Mr. 
Whitaker,  whose  history  of  Manchester  is  au  Essay  on  the  early 
History  of  Britain  at  large.  If  received  with  caution,  his  inge- 
nious work  is  eminently  useful,  as  he  not  only  elicits,  by  a  ra- 
tional pursuit  of  argument,  many  novelties  of  intelligence,  but 
has  judiciously  corrected  numerous  mistakes  in  preceding  writers. 

In  the  following  remarks  on  the  probable  condition  of  the  early 
Britons,  I  first  notice  circumstances  generally  connected  with  the 
geographical  positions  and  relations  of  the  different  tribes ;  and 
afterwards  present,  in  a  very  succinct  form,  such  observations  on 
their  religion,  customs,  polity,  and  progress  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  appear  to  be  necessary  for  an  illustration  of  tlieir  ves- 
tiges, both  moral  and  tangible. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  government, 
in  its  simple  state,  has  never  been  of  long  duration  in  any  conn- 
try ;  for  as  independent  families  increased  in  number,  they  gradu- 
ally approached  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  disputes  respecting 
boundaries,  as  naturally  united  several  into  one  tribe  or  clan,  as 
tb^  tribes,  by  alliances  and  intermarriages,  were  afterwards  con^ 

solidated 
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flolidated  into  petty  states,  under  one  head  or  leader.  At  what 
precise  period  such  changes  took  place  in  Britain,  or  in  what 
other  nodes  originated  its  forms  of  government,  it  wonid  be  futile 
to  enquire;  but  the  existence  of  many  different  tribes,  or  clans,- 
was  evidently  the  state  of  society  at  the  date  of  the  Roman  in- 
vasion. 

The  primary  guide  in  endeavours  towards  ascertaining  the  geo- 
graphy of  Britain  at  the  earliest  recorded  period,  is  Ptolemy  of 
Alexandria,  the  great  Geographer,  Mathematician,  and  Astro* 
nomer,  who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
under  the  Emperors,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
His  description  of  this  island  is  concise  and  merely  geographical, 
but  is  of  high  interest  as  being  composed  at  so  early  a  period  of 
the  Roman  ascendancy  y  and  while  the  British  nations,  even  in  the 
conquered  districts,  still  retained  their  ancient  names  and  maiics 
of  distinction.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  the  writings  of 
rtolemy  contain  many  important  errors,  and  he  has  fallen  into 
some  mistakes  which  affect  the  whole  of  his  British  geography. 
But  these  inaccuracies  are  obvious  to  correction ;  and  it  is  as- 
serted by  Horsley  that  "  the  order  in  which  he  disposes  the 
towns,  rivers,  and  other  places,  particularly  those  on  the  coast, 
almost  equals  for  usefulness,  the  distances  in  the  Itinerary,  and 
the  order  in  the  Nolitia/'*  fn  appropriating  particular  districts, 
by  means  of  the  distances  in  this  Geographer,  it  is  further  x>b- 
served  by  Horsley  ''that  when  the  coast  is  once  settled  it  will  be 
proper  to  consider  the  relative  aituation  of  the  towns,  with  res- 
pect to  it,  in  order  to  fix  them  likewise.    And  when  we  are  sure 

of 

*  Uorsley's  Britannia  Romana,  p.  356.*^Thi9  opinion  appears  to  be  ei> 
pressed  in  lerms  too  strongly  tavoorabie.  A  modem  writer,  of  considerable 
experience  and  judgment,  ob&crves  that  "  Ptolemy's  method  of  settling  the 
positions  of  his  towns  by  longitude  and  latitude,  promises  information  nearly 
equal  to  the  Ilinerary  ;  but  a  Tcry  little  acquaintance  with  his  Geography, 
will  soon  convince  any  one  that  it  is  of  no  use.  The  position  of  no  town  can 
be  determined  with  certainty,  on  the  authority  of  this  learned  iCgyptian 
alone."    Reynolds,  on  llie  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  p.  Si>» 
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of  any  one  or  two  coonties  which  belong  to  a  people^  fron  ihe 
towns  mentioned  as  being  among  them,  we  may  guess  what  other 
neighbouring  counties  have  probably  belonged  to  the  same  people, 
either  by  observing  what  were  most  likely  to  be  the  boundaries,  or 
by  oilier  collateral  evidences.''* 

On  tiie  foundation  of  this  venerable  writer  alone,  aided  by  the  ^^ 
calculations  of  ingeuuityy  were  formed  the  most  acceptable  plans 
respecting  the  locality  of  the  various  British  tribes  which  existed 
in  his  time,  until  the  discovery  of  the  work  of  Richard  of  Ciren* 
cesler,  a  monk  of  Westminster,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  centnry.f  But  the  geographical  inf«irmation  convey* 
ed  by  Ibis  induKtrious  monk's  "  Description  of  Britain/'  and  by 
hu  illustrative  map,  is  considered  more  valuable  than  the  crude 
outline  of  Ptolemy,  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  antiquaries 
of  the  present  day,  and  such  as  have  directed  a  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  antiquities  of  the  early  Britons.  In  the  preface  to 
Mr.  Hatcher's  edition  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  itns  said,  that 
"  the  most  superficial  view  of  the  map  will  suffice  to  convince  us 
4ii  its  superior  aoouraey,  not  only  to  the  early  draughts  fabricated 
from  the  observations  recorded  by  Ptolemy,  but  even  to  those  of 
his  best  commentators.  In  the  geographical  description  of  the 
different  tribes,  our  author  has  taken  his  groundwork  from  Pto« 
lemy,  or  those  from  whom  Ptolemy  derived  his  information. 
But  if  he  drew  his  groundwork  from  the  ^Egyptian  geographer, 
he  has  made  such  additions  and  changes  as  show  a  later,  more 
correct,  and  more  particular  knowledge  of  the  country.  He  has 
amended  a  glaring  error  which  Ptolemy  committed,  in  throwing 
the  Northern  part  of  the  island  to  the  East,  and  another  in  placing 
Ireland  at  too  great  a  distance  from  Britain.  He  has  also  drawn 
op  his  account  of  the  different  states  in  a  more  distinct  and  re- 
gnlar  form,  has  mentioned  a  few  additional  tribes,  omitted  others, 

and 

V 

*  Britannia  Roinana,  p.  o56. 
f  A  more  parlicular  accoant  of  the  work  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  it 
giten  in  the  '<  List  of  Books,"  appended  to  this  Introduction, 
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and  specified  some  local  boondaries,  uot  alluded  to  by  other 
writers."* 

The  infonaation  afforded  by  this  curious  work^  is  used^  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  his  most  judicious  commen- 
tators, in  the  following  brief  statement  of* the  political  diYisions 
of  those  parts  of  Great  Britain,  now  denominated  England  and 
Wales,  during  the  sway  of  the  nations  who  possessed  this  island 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  power. 

The  map  of  ancient  Britain,  which  accompanies  this  section 
of  our  work,  exhibits,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  si- 
tuation of  each  tribe,  both  Celtic  and  Belgic,  at  the  period 

OF  JULIUS  CJESAR'S   FIRST   1NTA8ION  OF  THIS  ISLAND.f      The 

principal 

*  Preface  to  Mr.  Hm(cber*s  edition  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Lond.  1809. 

f  The  propriety  of  such  an  assertion  will  be  readily  admitted,  when  it  is 
observed,  that  this  map  was  engraved  afker  a  drawing  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Leman,  of  Bath,  whose  deep  researches  into  British  autiqailies  are  evinced 
in  papers  contributed  to  several  county  histories,,  and  other  works.  The  map 
here  presented  contains  all  the  improvementa  in  the  geography  of  ancient 
Britain,  suggested  bj  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

The  following  enumeration  of  the  different  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes,  and 
of  the  British  towns,  will  be  found  useful  for  reference,  while,  at  thesametime, 
it  explaim  the  contents  of  t^e  map.  The  RiKnau  characters  prefixed  to  the 
CtU^,  and  the  Arabic  to  the  Belgtt,  correspond  with  similar  characters  and 
figures  in  the  body  of  the  map.  The  figures  prefixed  to  the  towns  of  the  Bri^ 
tons,  likewise  correspond  with  prefixed  figures  in  the  map;  and  in  the  under- 
written enumeration  is  shewn  the  connexion  of  each  respective  town  with  the 
British  trackways,  or  roads. 


Cbitic  Tribes,  XXII. 

I.  Bibroci        ^ 

II.  SegoDtiaci 
III.Durotrigi 

IV.  Carnabii     S-Senones. 

V.  Cimbri 

VI.  Hiedui 

VII.  Aucalitcs  J 

VIII.  Dobuni 

IX.  Cassii 


act    i 
riges 
bii     y 


{ 


BblgicTkibcs,  7. 
1.  Cantii 

S.  Rherai,  or  Regui. 
S.  Belgs  proper 

4.  Morini 

5.  Damnonii 

6.  Att rebates 

7.  Trinobantes 


Catieuclaai. 


X.  Iceni 
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principal  towns  of  each  petty  nation,  are  likewise  marked ;  an4 
are  accompanied  by  figures  which  refer  to  a  statement  of  their 
ancient  and  modern  names.     Thus,  the  purpose  of  particular  in- 
formation 

X.  Iceni  Cenomanni  € 

XI.  Iceni  CoritaDi      ( 

XII.  Cainabii 

XIII.  Brigantet 

XIV.  Parisii 
XV.Volantii 

XVI.  SittoDtii 

XVII.  Ottadini 
XVIIL  Gadeni 

XIX.  Silarcs 

XX.  Dimeciae 

XXI.  Ordovices 
XXIt.  Caogiani 

^  BRITISH 

On  thx  Soutb  Wiitlino  Stejist. 

1.  Rhutupis,  Riehborough 

2.  DuroTcrnam,  Canterbury 
S.  Durobrivs,  Rochester 

4.  NoTiomagus,  Holvoood  Hill 

5.  Trinobaiitum,  London 

6.  Verolam,  Vtrttlam 

7.  Dorocobrivs,  Maiden  Bower, 

near  Dun^ahle 

8.  Benonis,  Claychattr 

9.  Etocetain,  WaU 

10.  Uricooiuro^  Wroieter 

11.  Mcdiolanum^  Clawdd  Gock 
If.  Segontiuro,  CaerSigont 

13.  Holyhead 

Oh  the  North  Watling  Street. 

14.  Bremeniorn,  RitcketUr 
1.^.  Kpiacum,  Lanchetter 

16.  VinovioiDj  Bincheitrr 

17.  CaUractoiiifl,  CatterUk 

18.  Olicaua,  llkley 
39.  Caiubodununi,  Slack 
iO.  I^evm,  Chester 

IS.  Hclyhtad 


TOWNS. 

On  THB  IXBHIBLO  StBBBT. 

91.  Ad  Taum,  Taeehorough 

7*  Durocobrive,  Maiden  Bower 

22.  Sorbiodanam,  Old  Sarum 

23.  IbcriaiD,  Bere 
84.  Darinum,  Maiden  castle 
S5.  I8ca#  Exeter 

96.  Tamara,  on  the  Tamar 

97.  Voluba,  on  the  Fowey 

98.  Cenia^  on  the  Fal 

On  tub  Rtxsield  Strxbt. 

99.  >  •  •  •  Cbester-Ie-Street 
16.  VinoTium 

17.  Cataractonit 

30.  Iturium,  Aldborough 
9.  Etocetura. 

31.  AIaaDa»  Alce$t€r,  Warwichhire 
39.  AriconiaiD,  Berry  Hill,  near  Ron 
$$•  GobanniatD,  Abergavenny 

34.  lUariduDam,  Caermarthen 

35.  Menapia,  near  St.  David*$, 

On  the  EsaiYN  Strb«t. 

16.  Vinovium 

17.  Cataractoiiis 
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fernation  will  be  best  gratified  by  a  reference  to  a  map  so  com- 
prebeDsively  arranged.  But,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  tbe  re* 
searches  of  tbe  reader,  I  present  an  enumeration,  and  general 
notice  of  the  tribcA  which  formed  the  population  of  Britain,  pre- 
vious to  the  conquests  effected  by  the  Romans,  and  whose  appel* 
lations  so  often  occur  in  various  pages  of  the  ''  Beauties  of  £b* 
gland  and  Wales/' 
Before  we  enter  on  sucb  an  examination,  it  is,  however,  ^neces- 

sarj 


17.  Catcractonis 
SO.  Isnriam 

36.  Ebaracum,  York 

37.  Petoaria,  Brwgh 

38.  Lindam,  Lincoln 

39.  Darnomaguf,  Castor 

5.  Trinobantum. 
4.  NoTioroagus 

40.  Aiklerida  Portus,  Pewentey 

On  Tna  Ikemaw  Stbcit. 

7.  Durocobrive 

41.  Coriniam,  Cirencester 
4f .  Venta  Silurom»  Coerwent 
43.  Isca,  CaerUon 

34.  MaridunQm 
35.  Menapia 

On  THB  FoiiB. 

S8>  Lindum 


44.  Rate,  Leicester 

8.  Benonis 
41.  Coriniam 

45.  Aqas  Sulis,  Bath 

46.  lachalU,  Ilchetter 

47.  Moridaauto,  Staton 

On  tre  Uppbb  Saltwi^ 

46.  Salias,  Droitwich 

49.  Venta  Belgaram,  Winchester 

50.  ClauMntom,  Bittern 

On  THB  Wbstebn  Tbackvay. 

51.  Lttgoballiuni,  Carlisle 

52.  Cocciuro,  Blackrede 

48.  SalinoB 

53.  Branogena»  Worcester 

54.  GlcTum,  Gimcester 

55.  Uxella,  near  Bridgewater 

25.  Isca 


Other  BrUish  Towns,  not  immediately  on  the  foregoing  Track- 
ways, but  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester^ 


—  Portos  Magnus,  Portchesier 
.56.  Regent  in  m,  Chichetter 

57.  Halangiuro,  Carnbre, 

58.  Matidara,  near  Stratton 

59.  Artavia,  HartUnd  Point 

60.  Terniolos,  MoUaud 

61.  Leiuanis,  Stut/ail  ca*ile 
61,  Dubris,  Dover 

itS.  Uegulbiuiii,  Reculver 


64.  Camatodonani,  Lexden, 

65.  Lovnntium,  Llanio 

66.  Ma^na,  Kentchrster 

67.  Brnnogenium,  near  Lentwardtn 

68.  Camboricum,  Cambridge 

69.  RerigontQin,  Ribcktster 

70.  PortQs  Feiiv,  at  the  moath  of  iht 

Humher, 

71.  Galacum. 
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M^  to  remind  the  reader,  that  these  large  portions  of  the  island, 
thongh  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  were  really  peopled  by  two 
nations  only  ;  the  aboriginal,  or  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  the 
Beiges. 

The  geographical  line  of  distinction  between  the  Celtic  and 
Belgic  settlers^  at  the  date  of  Csesar's  first  invasion,  is  carefally 
marked  in  the  annexed  map ;  but,  in  order  to  present  a  more 
perspicuous  view  of  the  effects  of  the  Belgic  invasion  of  Britain, 
as  connected  with  the  locality  and  future  history  of  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Celts,  who  had, 
at  an  early  period,  occupied  all  such  parts  of  Britain  as  lay  to 
the  south  of  the  Thames,  from  the  coast  of  Kent  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Cornwall,  were  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of 
Senones.*  The  respective  tribes  of  the  people,  thus  recognised 
by  a  general  appellation,  were  named : — I.  The  Bibroci,  who 
occupied  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  part  of 
Berks.  II.  The  Segontiaci,  dwelling  in  Hampshire  and  Berk- 
shire. III.  The  Durotriges,  in  Dorsetshire.  IV.  The  Camabii, 
and  V.  The  Cimbri,  seated  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  part  of 
Somersetshire.  VI.  The  Hadui,  in  Somersetshire,  Gloucester^ 
shire,  and  Wilts.  Vil.  The  Ancdtites,  who  possessed  a  small 
district,  partly  on  the  south  of  the  river  Thames,  near  Henley. 

Concerning  the  above  tribes  may  be  submitted  the  following 
particulars. 

The  BiBROClf  are  said,  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  to  have 
inhabited  Bibrocum,  Regentium,  and  NoviomagHs,  The  site 
of  the  first-named  place,  (the  Bibracte  of  the  Itinerary)  is  un- 
certain. Regentinm  is  placed  at  Chichester,  and  Novioroagns  at 
Holwood  Hill. 

The  Segontiaci^  were  seated  in  the  north-west  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, 

•  Ricbard  of  Cirencester,  p.  S7,  Ilatclief's  edit,  and  remark  by  the  Rev. 
Tboroas  Lcman. 

+  The  Bibroci  arc  mentioned  in  the  Boaiitic«  for  'Rerkaliirc,  p.  8S. 

I  For  some  aecount  of  the  Scg'^nuaci,  sec  Beauties  for  Hants,  p.  S,  and  A*r 
Berks,  p.  83. 
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ihire,  and  in  a  part  of  Berks  on  the  south-west ;  hayiiig  fof  tbeir 
chief  city  Vindonis. 

The  territory  of  the  Durotriges*  comprised  the  present 
county  of  Dorset,  and  their  capital  was  Durinum,  (Maiden  cat- 
tle, near  Dorchester.) 

The  CARNABiif  occupied  the  north  and  west  of  Cornwall,  to 
the  Land's  end ;  having  for  their  chief  cities  Musidum,  and  Ha* 
iangium  ;  the  former  supposed  to  have  stood  near  Stratton,  and 
the  last  at  Carubre. 

The  CiMBRi  possessed  the  south*west  part  of  Somerset,  and 
the  north  of  Devon.  Their  principal  towns  were  Termolwi 
(uncertain  as  to  site]  and  Artavia  (probably  near  Hartlatid* 
point.) 

The  IJiEDUi^  occupied  the  whole  of  Somersel shire,  except 
the  sonth-west  comer,  together  with  a  part  of  the  south  of  Gloa- 
eestershire,  and  of  the  north-west  of  Wilts.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Tsckalis,  (Ilchester)  Avalonia,  (Glastonbury)  and  Aqua 
Suits,  (Rath.) 

The  remaining  Celtic  tribes  of  Britain  were  distinguished  by 
.<fie  following  appellations,  and  were  distributed  over  the  island 
in  the  following  nlaAHer>^aA  the  date  of  Caesar's  first  invasion. 

TheCATiEUCHLANi,  or  Catieuclani,  consisted  of  two  tribes, 
which  were  denominated  Dobuni  and  Cassii ;  and  their  domi- 
nions extended  from  the  Severn  to  the  German  Ocean. 
•  Of  these,  thoDoBCNi|{  (termed  Boduni,  by  Dio)  are  placed 
by  ancient  {geographers  in  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Gloucester, 
and  Worcester.  §  In  the  •'  Beauties''  for  Oxfordshire,  it  is  sug- 
gested, that  the  appellation  of  Dobuni  signifies  a  race  possessing 

lands 


■•/ 


T/W& 


Vol', 

H 


*  See  the  Durotriges  noticed.  Beauties  for  Dorsetshire,  p.  521. 
f  The  Carnabii  of  Cornwall  are  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  that  county^  p. 
Sll. 

X  The  Hedui  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  for  Wilt^,  p.  5. 
||TheDoboni  are  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Ox fordshise,  p.  2 — ^6;  and 
for  Ghmcestershire,  p.  497. 

$  In  regnrJ  to  their  exact  lines  of  territory,  it  is  snid,  in  the  notes  on  Ri* 

chard 
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lands  on  river-sides,  a  people  who  are  stream-borderers.  It  is 
obvious,  that  a  name,  if  derived  from  allusions  to  locality,  would 
be  bestowed  on  a  tribe  from  its  primary  circumstances  of  inha- 
bitation ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  Dolmni  first  took  pofiaes« 
sion  of  the  lowlands  of  these  districts,  and  consequently  were 
dwellers  in  the  vicinity  of  such  great  streams  as  formed  distin- 
guishing features  in  the  character  of  surrounding  country.  Co- 
rtiittfiii,  Cirencester  in  Gtoocestershire,  was  their  capital. 

The  Castii*  appear  to  have  oecopied  the  tract  of  country 
now  divided  into  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  Buckingham, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex ;  having  their  principal  towu  at  Verola* 
sNSicm,  (St  Alban's.) 

To  the  north  of  the  Tliames  dwelt  the  people  known  by  the 
general  name  of  ICENi,t  divided  into  two  tribes,  termed  the  Iceni 
magni,  or  Cenomanni ;  and  the  loeni  Coritani, 

The  territory  of  the  Iceni  Magni  is  said,  in  a  note  on  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  "  to  have  stretched  from  the  Stonr  to  the  north 
of  the  Nen  and  the  Ouse,  possibly  to  the  Welland ;  and,  on  the 
west,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Carnabii  and  Dobnni.*'  A  precise 
definition  of  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  this,  or  any  other 
of  the  British  tribes,  would  appear  to  be  of  little  importance,  un- 
less connected  with  some  historical  incident,  or  illustrative  of  a 
peculiarity  in  custom  or  manner,  as  displayed  in  tangible  vestiges. 
According  to  the  opinions  usually  received,  the  Iceni  Magni  are 
believed  to  have  been  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  present  coun- 
ties of  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  part  of 
Northamptonshire.    They  had  for  their  capital,  Taesborough,  in 

C  Norfolk, 

chard  of  Cirencester,  that  *'  they  were  bounded  on  the  west  |»y  the  Severn* 
o«  the  sooth  by  the  Thames,  on  the  east  by  the  Cbarwell,  and  on  the  noilh 
by  the  Carnabii.''    Richard  of  Ciren.  Edit.  1809,  p.  46. 

*  See  the  Cassii  noticed  in  the  Beaoties  for  Hertfordshire,  p.  5 ;  for  Bed- 
fordshire, p.  1  i  and  for  Buckinghamshirey  p.  276. 

t  For  statements  of  many  particolars  relating  to  the  Iceni,  see  Beaaties  for 
Hpntiogdonshire,  p.  325-— S?6 ;  for  Cambridgeshire,  p.  5"»7  ;  and  for  Nor- 
folk, p.  l--*d. 
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Norfolk,  which  the  Romaiis  remoYed  aftervards  lo  Casior,  near 
Norwich. 

The  IcENi  GoRiTANi/  or,  as  they  are  oflen  iermed  the  CoR* 
ICENI,  appear  chiefly  to  have  inhabited  the  comities  of  linooln, 
Leicester,  Nottiogham,  Derby,  and  Ratland,  with  the  remataing 
part  of  Northamptonshire.     Their  chief  city  was  Rag€B,  or  Ratet 

(Leicester). 

The  original  Celtic  population  of  the  district  now  termed  Wales, 
will  be  motioned  in  a  fntare  page ;  and  I,  therefore,  proceed  to- 
wards the  north,  in  which  direction,  to  the  westward  of  the  Cor* 
itani,  were  seated  the  Carnabii,  or  CoRNATii>t  wlioae  territo- 
ries are  believed  to  have  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  ibl* 
lowing  conn  ties :— Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Staffordshire, 
Shropshire,  and  Cheshire.  (The  remainder  of  the  two  former  of 
these  counties  appears  to  have  been  possessed  hy  a  tribe  which  ia 
termed  Huiccii,  by  Bede,  but  is  called  JugmUes,  by  Tacitas, 
and  whose  name  is  now  commonly  written  IFteeti.)  The  metn>- 
polis  of  the  Camabii  was  Uricannim  (Wroxeter.) 

To  the  north  of  the  Carnabii  and  the  Coritani,  were  sitaated 
the  Rrioantes,^  who  constitated  the  moat  nomeroas  and  power- 
ful of  the  British  nations,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion.*^ 
Their  dominiona  extended  oTer  the  present  oonaties  of  Durham, 
York,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland^  and  Laacaater.  But  parts  of 
the  western  border  of  this  great  territory  were  occupied  by  two 
tribes,  of  distinct  appellations,  although  subfect  to  the  goTemment 

of 

•  The  Coritani  are  noticed  in  the  BeaHliet  for  Kotlandsbire,  p.  4 ;  for 
Lcicettertkire,  p.  513  ;   for  NoltinghamBkire,  p.  t ;  and  for  Derbyihire, 

p.  «9I. 

^  For  notices  of  the  Camabii,  or  CornaTii,  tee  Beaatiet  for  Warwickthire, 
p. «— 3 ;  for  Worcestershire,  p.  S— 5 ;  for  Staffordshire,  p.  7 17-— 719 ;  and 
ibr  Cheshire,  p.  163—184. 

I  For  notices  of  the  tribe  termed  Brigantes,  see  Beauties  for  Durham, 
p.  5—6 ;  for  Yorkshire,  p.  1— e  ;  and  668—669 ;  for  Westmoreland,  p.  1 ;  for 
CumbcrUnd,  p.  3— 5;  and  far  Lancashire,  p.  5—7.  The  SistunUi  and  the 
Volontii  are  noticed  in  the  same  pages,  with  an  exception  of  those  for  York- 
Mure. 
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of  ^he  Brigantes*  These  were  enitUed  the  Volvntii  end  Sin- 
TUMTii.*  The  intefest  created  by  their  nanes,  is,  however,  very 
alight^  as  the  moBt  inportant  evenU  connected  with  their  story  must 
be  aought  in  the  annals  of  the  Brigaotei.  This  latter  potent  and 
predominating  tribe  owned  numerons  towns,  the  principal  of  which 
was  Isurium  (Aldborough,  near  Borough  bridge.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  partienlars  respecting  Brigantia,  it 
most  be  observed,  that  a  people  termed  the  Parish  are  mention- 
ed, both  by  Richard  and  Ptolemy,  as  lif  ing  In  that  district  which 
is  now  termed  the  East  Riding  of  York.  Bat  it  is  conjectored 
by  Baxter,  Whitaker,  and  other  modern  writem,  that  the  Pariait 
did  not  constitute  a  separate  tribe,  and  were  merely  the  Cangi, 
or  herdsmen  of  the' Brigantes.  It  Is  certain,  that  they  were  sub- 
ordinate to  that  powerful  nation ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  se- 
parately noticed  by  early  geographers,  the  historian  would  be 
quite  indifferent  as  to  their  identity  and  presumed  characteris- 
tics. Their  only  town,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  called  Pe- 
tflMrta(Brough  on  the  Humber)  although  a  second,  termed  Partus 
FeHx,  is  noticed  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  which,  probably, 
was  situated  near  the  mouth  of  that  ri«er. 

The  most  northern  tribes  of  the  country  now  denominated  En- 
gland were  the  Ott ADiNif  and  the  Gadeni,  who  held  such  parts 
of  the  connties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  as  are  north  of 
the  Tyne;  and  the  domains  of  the  former  are  supposed  to  have 
extended  into  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  Lothian ;  thus 
comprising  a  long  and  fine  extent  of  sea-coast    Ptolemy,  to 

C  2  vhose 

*  The  geographical  positions  of  these  tribes  ere  marked  in  the  annexed 
nap  I  aud  the  following  observations  concerning  their  exact  limits,  together 
with  those  of  the  Brigantes,  are  presented  in  the  notes  on  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, p.  51.  The  territory  of  the  Brigantes  properi  *'  stretched  from  the 
bounds  of  the  Farisii,  northward  to  the  Tine ;  and  from  the  Humber  and 
Don  to  the  mountains  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  To  tbei 
Volontii  belonged  the  western  part  of  Lancashire ;  end  to  the  Sisiuoiii,  the 
we^t  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  as  far  astbe  Wall." 

t  The  tribe  termed  Ottadini,  is  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Korth^mbaf* 
land,  p.  l*— 3. 
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whose  geography  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  6ur  knowedge  of 
ibis  people,  describes  them  as  possessing  two  principal  towns, 
named  Bremenkun*  and  Curia,  '  On  the  testimony  of  Richard, 
the  former  ia  believed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Ottadim, 
and  is  known  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Rieehester,  eight  miles 
north  of  Risiugham. 

The  aboriginal  f  opulation  of  WALES  is  noticed,  at  some 
length,  in  the  pages  which  are  introductory  to  the  accoant  of 
Cambria,  forming  part  of  the  "  Beattties'\t  Bnt  the  respective  ter* 
ritorial  possessions  of  each  tribe,  are  defined  in  terms  so  brief,  yet 
perspicuous,  in  the  following  passages,  that,  with  the  permission 
of  their  learned  author,  I  present  them,  as  the  most  desirable 
means  of  communicating  concise  information  on  this  head. 

''  The  Siiures,  with  their  two  dependent  tribes,  the  Dimecics, 
and  the  Ordovices,  possessed  all  the  country  to  the  west  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Dee,'  together  with  the  island  of  Anglesey. 

"  Of  these  territories,  the  Dimecia  had  the  counties  of  Pem- 
broke, Cardigan,  and  Caermarlhen ;  while  the  Siiures  possessed 
all  the  rest  of  South  Wales,  as  well  as  such  parts  of  England  as 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Teme. 
The  Ordovices  occupied  all  North  Wales,  as  well  as  all  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Teme,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Severn  and 
the  Dee,  except  a  small  tract  of  country  to  the  west  of  Bangor  and 
Pwlwelly-bay,  which  belonged,  together  with  the  isle  of  Angle* 
sey,  to  their  subordinate  clan,  the  CangianLX** 

Afler  a  long  possession  of  this  island,  throaghont  all  its  mo&t 
fertile  districts,  the  original  Celtic  iuhabilanis  were  compelled  to 
admit  as  participators  in  so  fair  a  territory,  the  Belgje,  a  Teu- 
tonic people  (and  the  common  parent  of  the  Romans^  the  Saxons, 

the 

•  See  some  curious  particaUrs  relating  (o  the  site  and  remains  of  lliis  an- 
cient city,  in  the  Beauties  for  Northumberland,  p.  149 — 153. 

+  Vide  Beauties,  Vol.  XYII.  p.  6—6. 

X  Kule  on  JRtchard  of  Cirencester,  bj  the  Rer.  Thomas  Lemiifi. 
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iLe  Danes,  and  the  Normans,)*  who  are  supposed  to  have  first  mi- 
grated into  Britain,  about  three  centuries  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Cesar. t  These  invaders  speedily  effected  a  settlement  in  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  Britain ;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
extended  their  conquests  from  the  shores  of  Kent,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Cornwall.  At  the  date  of  the  first  invasion  qf  Julius 
Ceesar,  the  Beigm,  thus  settled  in  Britain,  consisted  of  the  fol< 
lowing  seven  colonies:^-!,  the  Csneti,  of  Kent;  2.  the  Regni, 
or  Rhemi,  of  Surrey  and  Sussex;  3.  the  Proper  Belga:,  of 
Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  ;  4.  the  Attrebates,  of  Hampshire  and 
Berkshire ;  5.  the  Morini,  of  Dorsetshire ;  6.  the  Damnonii, 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  and  7.  the  Trinobantes,  of  Essex 
and  Herts. 

Thus,  the  before«mentioned  Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  Britain,  were  expelled  by  the  following 
Belgic  colonies:  the  Cantii,  who  gained  possession  of  all  the 
country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Rother;  the 
Regni,  or  Rhemi,  who  extended  their  conquests  from  thence  to 
the  western  borders  of  Sussex ;  th^  Belgsi  proper,  who  over-ran 
alt  the  country  westward,  to  the  banks  of  the  Stour  in  Dorset- 
shire;  the  Morini,  who  continned  their  conquests  to  the  Ax ;  the 
Damnonii.  who  subdued  the  whole  remainder  of  country  on 
the  wefit,  to  the  banks  of  the  Fal ;  the  Attrebates,  who  dmve  the 
Segontiaci  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  the  Trinobantes; 
who,  crossing  the  Thames,  and  invading  the  Eastern  Cassii,  ex- 
tended their  conquests  to  the  Siour,  and  the  middle  of  Hertford- 
shire. | 

C  3  A  more 

*  Se«  Bemarii  on  the  Early  inhabiUnts  of  Britain,  Hiitary  of  Hertford- 
shire, Vol.  I.  p.  If. 

f  Genoine  Hiit.  of  the  Britoni  asserted,  p.  €3 — 63.   ' 

I  From  this  statement  of  Belgio  conquests  must  be  eicepted,  "a  conSned 
territory,  which  was  left  to  the  Segontiucu  under  its  capital  Fendamh;  and 
the  roonntaim  of  Somersetshire,  Cornwall,  and  Devon,  all  which  siill  re- 
mained possessed  by  the  Cumabii  and  the  C'^tbri."  History  of  Hertford* 
abire^  p.  11. 
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Ajnore  parttcolar  accooui  of  the  geogrtphical  cireumBUnceB  of 
•ach  Belgio  triboj  at  the  date  of  Cntar's  first  invasion^  maj^ 
however,  be  desirable. 

Tbe  Camtii  *  inhabited  the  eouatry  which  is  now  temed 
kei^t;  and  their  territories  comprised  the  whole  of  that  connty, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  tiiat  belonged  to  the  Regni. 
They  are  described  by  Cesar  as  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Bri- 
tons, and  as  differing  but  very  little  in  their  manners  from  their 
brethren  in  Gaal.  Their  capital  was  Durwemum  (Canter- 
bury.) 

Tbe  Regni,  or  RH£iii,t  occupied  the  sea  coast  from  Rye 
Harbour,  on  the  border  of  Sussex,  and  the  whole  interior  of  that 
county,  together  with  Surrey,  a  small  part  of  Hants  and  Berks, 
and  a  very  trifling  portion  of  Kent.  Noviomagtu,  written  Neo* 
wuLgui  by  Ptolemy,  (Holwood  hill)  was  their  metropolis. 

The  territories  of  the  Beloa  pnopER  comprehended  the 
greater  part  of  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire;  other  parts  being  still 
retained  by  the  Celtic  Segontiaci.  Certain  portions  of  Wiltshire, 
are,  however,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  hare  beeu  occupied 
by  tbe  (vibe  denominated  Ceaiioi,:^  nearly  at  the  period  of  the 

invasion 

*  For  s  notice  of  the  Cantii,  end  of  aome  historical  events  reUting  to  tbst 
people,  see  Beaoties  for  Kent,  p.  406,  et  seq. 

t  See  tlie  Rcgni  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Sussex,  p.  €3;  and  for  Sar- 
rey,  p.  SO. 

i  The  Cangi,  Ceaugi,  or  Cangani  (for  these  terms  are  usually  supposed  to 
be  descriptive  of  the  same  people,)  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  as  dwelling 
near  the  lea  "  which  looks  towards  Ireland."  Camden  is  inclined  to  place 
them  either  in  Somersetshire  or  Cheshire  ;  but  traces  of  the  appellation  by 
wliich  they  are  known,  may  be  discovered  in  various  other  oonnties.  Some 
modern  antiquaries,  of  whom  Baxter  (vide  Gloss.  Brit.)  and  Whitaker  (vide 
HisU  of  Manchester)  are  the  principal,  suppose  that  the  Cangi  were  not  a 
distinct  tribe,  but  merely  such  of  the  youth  uf  different  British  nations^  a| 
were  employed  in  watching  the  herds  and  flocks.  Persons  engaged  in  such 
a  duty  would  b^  armed)  for  (lie  defence  of  their  herds  from  the*  attack  of 
^ival  Clans  or  from  the  ferocity  of  beasts  of  prey  ;  and  as  they  were  proba- 
bly 
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i«vMkm  wader  lalim  Cwm :  and  the  fWfXe  thus  deeeribed,  to- 
gether With  the  Attrebatei,  are  conjectured  by  othtf  antiqaariee 
to  have  poeaeiaed  a  part  of  that  county,  so  late  as  the  date  of  the 
inTaaasin  nnder  Claodiof . 

In  the  above  statement  of  the  possessions  of  tbe  Belgs  proper/ 
I  have  followed  the  aoooant  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  illas- 
tiated  by  the  able  notes  of  Mr.  Leaian.  The  towns  unquestiona- 
bly belonging:  to  this  people  are  noticed  in  the  annexed  Map. 
VetOa  t  (Windiester)  which  Richard  mentions  as  a  ''noble  city/' 
was  thehr  capital, — In  regard  to  the  name  by  which  this  tribe  is 
distingaished,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  are  often  termed  the 
Proper  Belga:  by  modem  historians  and  antiqaaries,  in  contnu- 
distinetion  either  from  each  colonies  of  the  same  stock,  as  had 
obtained  an  earlier  footing,  and  had  effected  an  intermingled  set- 
tlement with  Celtic  tribes  more  towards  the  interior  of  sootli  Bri- 
tain ;  or  from  snch  nations  as  were  conqnered  by  the  Belgic  arms, 
and  were  become  tributary. 

The  MouNi,)  having  subdued  the  Dnrotriges,  who  origi- 
nally possessed  Dorsetshire,  fixed  themselves  in  that  district; 
and  their  territory  is  believed  to  have  comprehended  the  whole  of 
the  present  county.  Their  capital  was  Dunium,  or  XHcrtmim 
(Maiden  Castle,  near  Dorchester,  which  last  place  was  subse- 
quently the  Roman  station.) 

C4  The 

bly  considerabie  in  nnmber,  they  might  ventan  on  oppMing  the  Romant,  at 
least  when  thoie  enemies  appeared  only  in  straggling  parties— Snch  is  the 
hypothesis  of  the  above  writen ;  and  considering  tbe  frequency,  and  the 
dissimalarity  of  situatton,  in  which  traces  of  tbe  Cangi  or  Ceaagi  occur,  tlie 
oonjeetore  eertainly  wears  an  air  of  probability.— For  some  remarks  on  thu 
sabject,  see  Beauties  for  Cheshire*  p.  184 — 185;  and  for  Wilts*  p.  6—6. 

*  For  some  notice  of  tite  Belgis*  and  their  possessions,  see  Beauties  for 
Hampshire,  p*  ^--^ ;  for  Wiltahice,  p.  6—7  t  and  for  Somerseishirej  pi  339 
—340. 

t  The  capital  of  tbe  Celtic  tribe,  the  Segontiaci,  before  the  invasion  of  the 
BelgpB,  wasat  Old  Whtcheslerf  which  the  Belgm  removed  to  the  present  silie 
of  New  Winchester. 

i  Tha  Morini  are  mentioned  in  the  Btaotics  for  Porsetsbirt,  p.  3$U 
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The  Damnonii,  or  Danmonii,*  occupied  DoToiuhire,  aud 
the  Boaih-east  part  of  Cornwall;  having  for  their  metropoliB^  Isca 
(Exeter.) 

The  Atthebates,  or  ATTREBATii^f  possessed  the  north-eaat 
part  of  Hampshire,,  and  the  soath  and  north-east  parts  of  the 
county  of  Berks;  (the  remaining  parts  of  those  districts  being  re- 
tained by  the  Segontiaci.)  The  only  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  belonging  to  this  tribe,  is  termed  Nakuahy  that  writer; 
which  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Caileva 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  CiUleha  of  Richard.  Much  uncertainty 
has  prevailed  as  to  the  probable  site  of  this  town,  the  capital  of 
the  Attrebates.  But,  in  the  commentary  on  Richard's  Itinerary, 
strong  arguments  are  adduced  for  ascribing  it  to  Silchester*  that 
venerable  spot  which  now  presents  so  impressive  an  outline  of  a 
vast  Roman  city,  deserted  by  inhabitants,  and  remote  from  the 
track  of  all  travellers,  except  those  led  by  curiosity  to  examine 
its  massy  and  extensive  walls. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cantii  and  of  the  Thames,  were  seated  the 
Trinob ANTES,  or  TiiiN0VANT£s4  ^ho  inhabited  the  districis 
now  denominated  Middlesex  and  Essex,  together  with  a  part  of 
Hertfordshire;  having  Trinohaninm,  or  Trinovantum  (after- 
wards better  known  by  the  names  of  Londinium  and  Augusta]  for 
their  capital.  §  According  to  Mr.  Whitaker,||  and  his  opinion 
has  a  great  appearance  of  correctness,  the  Trinobautes  were  no 

other 

*  For  many  particulars  respecting  the  Damnonii  and  their  possessioDi,  set 
Beauties  for  ComwttU,  p.  3 11,  etseq;  and  Beauties  for  Devonshire,  p.  5. 

t  The  Attrebates  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  for  Berkshire,  p.  83 — 84. 

t  The  Trinobantes  are  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  I/>ndoD  and  Middlesex, 
p.  1 ;  and  for  Essex,  p.  t43« 

§  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 
nota)  that  **  Ptolemy,  who  places  the  Cantii  in  all  the  aouth  of  Middlesex, 
fixes  the  Trinoantes  in  Essex  only.  But  as  the  Trinoantet,  according  to 
Richard,  p.  23,  &c.  once  resided  in  Middlesex,  Ptolemy's  account  of  the 
ICnntii  and  Trinoantes  ivas  taken  from  records  of  two  different  dates,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  referred  to  different  periods." 
;;  Hist,  nf  Maocliestcr,  Vol*  II.  p.  t05. 
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Mker  than  a  branch  of  the  GaDtii,  which  spread  oTer  all  Middle- 
sex aad  Essex,  and,  as  "  Novantes,  or  Newcomers,  into  Mid- 
dlesex, bad  their  fortress  distingoished  by  the  appellation  of 
Tre'Novantum,  or  the  town  of  the  Norantes.'^  It  may,  how* 
CTor,  be  obserred  that  an  etymology  of  this  term,  quite  different 
from  that  giTen  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  is  presented  in  that  page  of 
the  Beauties  of  England,  to  which  I  have  referred  for  8om§  far- 
ther particnburs  oone^ning  these  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mid- 
41e8ex. 

In  oonclnding  this  brief  geographical  snrrey  of  the  populati<m 
of  ancient  Britain,  it  is  desirable  to  remind  the  reader  that  we         / 
shall  certainly  fall  into  a  considerable  error,  if  we  believe  that  the        y 
present  bonndary  marks  of  the  different  counties  afford  a  close  re-         / 
semblance  to  those  of  the  kingdoms,  or  petty  states,  into  which 
•Britain  was  divided  before  the  interference  of  the  Romans.— In     u 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  probable  limits  of  such  territories,  we, 
perhaps,  find  the  best  guide  in  a  careful  consideration  of  natural 
chneumstances.    Rivers  ai|d  ranges  of  mountains  formed  lines  of 
.natural  bonndary,  which.  In  most  instances,  must  have  been 
adopted  by  a  rude  people,  and  which  do,  in  fact,  constitute  the 
limits  of  mtiny  countries  in  the  present  improved  state  of  society. 
A  mode  of  calculation  on  the  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  each 
British  tribe,  formed  on  such  a  consideration  of  imperative  natural 
circomstances,  will  be  obvious  in  many  of  the  remarks  submit* 
ted  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  reader  who  compares  the  above  statements,  concerning  the 
territories  of  the  various  British  tribes,  with  the  accounts  of  those 
petty  nations  prefixed  to  respective  portions  of  the  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,  will  not  neglect  to  hold  in  remembrance  that 
the  Map  of  ancient  Britain^  and  the  observations  by  which  it  is 
accompanied,  apply  entirely  to  one  period,*-the  first  invasion  of 
the  island  under  Julius  Csesar.  •  Such  a  view  was  chosen,  on  the 
principle  4>f  its  embracing  the  point  of  history  most  useful  and 
interesting  to  the  English  and  Welsh  topographer. 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  historical  Analysis,  and  a  reference 

to 
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to  the  tables  of  division  between  the  Celtic  and  Belgie  tribes,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  detect  any  casoal  errors  of  appropriation  into 
which  the  editors  of  this  work  may  have  &llen,  whilst  merely  e»> 
gaged  in  the  description  of  a  parlicular  district. 

Each  of  the  numerous  small  slates  mentioned  aboTo,  whether 
Celtic  or  Belgie,  constituted  a  separate  monarchy,  the  righiof  suc- 
cession to  which  was  of  an  hereditary  nature.  Thus  divided  into 
distinct  communities,  each  under  its  respective  head,  the  whole 
of  the  firitons  were  evidently  in  that  state  of  society  which  im» 
mediately  succeeds  to  the  patriarchal,  when  they  were  first  called 
to  defend  their  country  against  so  potent  aa  enemy  as  the 
Romans.  Their  want  of  general  unanimity  is  noticed,  by  nev^ 
ral  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  their, 
want  of  success  in  opposing  the  Roman  invasion.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  remarks  of  those  writers,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bri- 
tish tribes  were  accustomed  to  unite  their  forces  under  one  leadec, 
on  the  advance  of  a  comoM>n  enemy.  This  officer  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  merely  a  military  cosunander-in-chief,  and 
was  one  of  the  British  kings,  created,  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
Ptndrmgtm,  or  commandant  over  the  other  allied  sovereigns. 
Such  were  Cassivellauaus  and  Caractacus. 

As  we  are  not  informed  of  any  difference  between  the  poHiioal 
camtiiuHon,  the  religunu  ctremomiais,  and  prevailimg  laws,  of 
the  Celtic  and  Belgie  firitons,  the  following  observations  on 
these  subjects,  apply  to  them  collectively,  as  forming  the 
population  of  this  island  at  the  date  of  the  Roman  inva- 
•ion. 

It  is  bdievcd  that  tiie  power  of  the  rapective  British  Kings 
was  Uf  (rsm  being  arbitrary  or  extensive ;  and  that  the  chief  civil 
duties  of  the  state,  including  the  privileges  of  forming  and  ad- 
mi  ntsteriug  laws,  were  vested  io  the  ministers  of  religion. 

The  members  of  this  potent  priesthood,  are  known  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Drdids;  but  they  are  described,  on  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  as  being  divided  into  three  classes,  appropriated 
Io  difierent  branches  of  learning,  and  engaged  in  performing  dis- 
tinct 
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Unci  dBeef  •  These  three  cluses  are  ntuaUy  denominated  B&rdt, 
Drmids,  and  Fatdi.*  Some  of  the  peculiar  dnttea  of  each  daia, 
together  irith  the  nature  of  the  religion  ivhich  they  taught,  and 
Many  of  its  eeremoniak,  may  be  thus  stated^  on  the  authorUy  of 
contemporary  Roman  and  Greek  writers. 

The  Bardi  exerased  the  office  of  historical  and  geujealogical 
poets.  The  Druidi,  who  were  hi  more  numerous  than  either  of 
the  other  classes,  performed  the  principal  offices  of  religion; 
whilst  the  Faids  were  the  religions  poets  and  presumptive  pro- 
phets of  the  association.  They  composed  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  Gods^  which  they  chanted  on  sacred  occasions ;  and  devised 
such  pretended  revelations  as  were  calculated  to  impress  the  muU 
titude  with  reverence  and  awe. 

Many  of  the  l>mids  appear  to  have  lived  in  fraternities,  near 
the  temple  which  they  served;  thus  resembling,  in  one  habit  of 
fiuniliar  life,  the  monastic  churchmen  of  succeeding  ages.  It  is 
probable  that  they  preserved  celibacy ;  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
were  not  on  that  account,  entirely  deprived  of  female  society. 
The  softer  sex,  ever  conspicuous  for  a  tender  zeal  of  piety, 
claimed  a  participation  in  the  honours  of  the  priesthood ;  and  they 
were  found  useful  auxiliaries  in  the  pageants  of  superstitious  de- 
votion. These  druideuei  are  said  to  have  been  also  divided  into 
three  classes,  and  those  of  the  upper  order  were  much  esteemed 
fcy  the  people,  for  their  pretended  skill  in  divination  and  pro- 
phecy. Their  numbers  were  considerable,  and  their  zeal  on- 
hsiinded.  It  wilt  be  recollected  that  wl^en  Suetonius  invaded  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  nuiMroos  bands  of  these  consecrated  females 
were  seen  hurrying  along  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  bearing 

flaming 

*  Btd  hrofnt,  Dtrwydd,  and  Ovydd,  Sao  Booties  for  Walei»  (Vol. 
XVII.)  p.  S5. — It  most  be  noticed  that,  in  tbe  opinion  of  nuij  Wekh  anti- 
qaaries,  the  Draidical  or  Baidic  tynteni,  eonsisted  of  dasiei  whote  daties 
they  thuf  appropriate :  the  Bard  proper  attended  to  philosophy  and  poetrj; 
the  Druid  wai  the  minister  of  religion ;  and  the  Owte  was  the  mechanic  and 
artut.  See  a  dissertation  on  the  Bardic  system  and  institutions,  in  the  intro* 
dnctioD  to  Owen's  Translations  of  the  Elegies  of  Llywcrch  Hln. 
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flamiDg  torches  in  their  hands,  and  with  wild  gestures  and  dis^ 
hevelled  hair,  imprecating  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  the  saerile** 
gtous  foe. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  secret  doctrines  and  fun- 
damental principles  of  Druidism.  The  common  policy  of  those 
who  endeavoar  to  'sabjngate  the  human  mind  by  superstitioM 
practices,  throws  a  veil  of  mystical  obscurity  over  the  engines  of 
the  base  attempt;  and  the  Druids  adopted  a  method  of  secrecy 
most  perniciously  effectual,  by  religiously  prohibiting  the  use  of 
letters  amongst  their  association.  From  the  few  remarks  con- 
tained in  Roman  and  Greek  writers  who  have  treated  on  this 
subject,  it  is  evident  that  they  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  but,  according  to  Ciesar  and  Diodorus,  they 
publicly  instilled  the  notion  of  the  transmigration  of  the  spirit 
into  other  bodies. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Druids  secretly  cherished  a  pure 
and  simple  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  God,  the  great  Creator 
of  themselves  and  all  around,  above,  and  beneath  them;  but  as 
the  emoluments  of  their  brotherhood  were  derived  from  the  blind 
veneration  of  bigotry,  they  raised  a  long  train  of  phantasies  for 
the  delusion  and  amusement  of  the  human  imagination.  Under 
their  influence,  the  Briton  was  induced  to  worship  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  minor  luminaries  of  the  heavens;  streams  were 
deified  by  them,  and  honoured  with  devotional  rites;  warlike 
Princes  were  exalted  after  death  to  the  rank  of  gods* 

In  a  religions  system  calculated  to  stimulate  and  render  pro- 
fitable  the  mundane  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind,  offerings,  sacri- 
fices, and  the  practices  of  augury  and  divination,  would  necessarily 
form  primary  objects  of  attention ;  and  the  want  of  simplicity  in 
the  mode  of  faith  would,  as  naturally,  be  attended  with  a  studied 
solemnity  of  ceremonials.— The  Druids  held  it  unlawful  to  adore 
the  Crods  within  walls  and  under  roofs.  Their  places  of  wor- 
ship were  inyariably  in  the  open  air,  and  covered  only  by  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens.  Here  they  formed  huge  temples,  (if  such 
a  term  may  be  bestowed  on  their  religious  structures,}  consisting 

of 
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of  ranges  of  unhewn  itone,  which  enclosed  a  circnlar  area.  To 
increase  the  solemn  effect  of  the  scene,  by  condocting  the  devotee 
to  the  Ticinity  of  the  altar  throvgh  mysterions  gloom  and  deep 
tranqoillity,  their  stupeadoas  temples  were  usoaUy  surroonded 
with  thick  groves  of  oak;  and  even  the  majestic  trees  of  which 
these  groves  were  composed^  were  consecrated  hy  droidical  super- 
stition,  and  associated  with  the  attributes  of  divinity.  When  the 
priests  performed  religious  ceremonies,  they  wore  garlands  of  oak- 
leaves.  The  misletoe  which  grew  on  these  sacred  trees  was  re- 
garded with  particular  reverence,  and  was  gathered  for  religious 
purposes  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  this  important  oc- 
casion, as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  one  of  the  Druids,  clothed  in 
white,  ascended  the  tree,  and  with  a  knife  of  gold  cut  the  pre- 
cious branch,  which  was  received  into  a  sagnm  of  pure  white. 
Sacrifices  and  a  banquet  concluded  the  festival. 

The  wild  and  gloomy  spot  of  drnidical  worship  was  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  vallum  of  earth ;  and  was  often  chosen 
on  an  eminence,  as  such  a  situation  allowed  a  free  view  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  is  probable  tliat  religions  ceremonies  were 
perfonned  daily  in  these  sacred  recesses ;  and  it  is  known  that 
the  Druids  held  certain  fixed  festivals.  The  sixth  day  of  every 
moon  (from  which  day  the  Britons  dated  the  commencement  of 
the  lunar  month,}  was  appropriated  to  devotion ;  and  several  an- 
nual festivab  were  observed  with  great  solemnity.  On  all  occa- 
sions of  public  danger,  or  triumph,  the  rude  grandeur  of  this 
captivating  but  perverse  religion,  was  exerted  to  its  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.' 

Frequent  sacrifices  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  Drnidical 
superstition.  The  living  creatures  sacrificed  to  the  gods  by  these 
priests,  were  sometimes  entirely  consumed  by  fire  upon  the  altar; 
hut  more  frequently  a  portion  only  was  thus  offered  in  oblation, 
and  the  remainder  was  divided  between  the  officiating  Droid,  and 
the  person  who  presented  the  sacrifice.  Unhappily  the  victims 
were  not  always  of  a  kind  which  allowed  of  such  an  innoxious 
jparticipation.    In  thp  early  stages  of  heathenism,  most  nations 
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are  found  guilty  of  a  speeies  of  barbarity,  which  can  proceed  only 
from  a  mistaken  notiou  of  the  temper  of  the  Deity,  formed  on  the 
Kcale  of  human  feelings,  by  the  worst  and  most  tyrannovs  of  man*, 
kind.  Nations,  famed  in  the  progress  of  thcfir  history  for  polite- 
ness and  humanity,  have,  at  an  early  period,  endeavoored  to  ren- 
der propitious  the  gods  of  their  own  fabrication,  by  staining  thett*' 
altars  with  votive  human  blood  ;  and  this  excess  of  cruelty  waa 
practised  with  religious  fervour  by  the  British  Dmids.  It  is  said 
that  oflfenders  against  the  law  were  usually  chosen  for  this  hor^ 
rid  purpose ;  but  it  appears  that,  if  criminals  were  not  at  hand» 
such  of  the  innocent  as  were  abject  and  unfriended,  were  sacri* 
ficed  without  scruple.  A  recollection  of  this  practice  is  desirable, 
asitiscounectedwith  those  vestiges  of  Druidical  antiquity  which 
will  be  briefly  noticed  in  an  ensuing  page ;  but  for  a  detailed  ac« 
count  of  the  sanguinary  custom,  I  willingly  refer  the  reader  to 
the  regular  historians  of  Droidism,  or  to  the  sources  whence  they 
chiefly  acquire  intelligence,  the  writings  of  Pliuy,  Caesar,  Strabo, 
and  Diodoms  Siculus. 

Owing  to  the  deep  secrecy  of  their  consultations,  and  their 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  letters,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prove,  at 
present,  the  extent  or  varieties  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the 
British  Druids;  but  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  bear  ample 
testimony  to  their  knowledge  and  erudition.  Their  pri  vate  schools 
formed  a  kind  of  university  for  the  youth  of  Gaul.  Their  skill  ia 
astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  is  admitted  by  the  most  polish- 
ed  of  contemporary  writers;  and  it  is  said  that  their  systems  in 
various  branches  of  learning  were  of  so  complex,  if  oTot  profoond 
a  nature,  that  a  student  would  employ  twenty  years  in  obtaining 
a  complete  knowledge  of  them.* 

To 

*  The  Theological  doctrines  of  the  Druids,  together  with  their  systems  of 
morals  and  philosophy,  and  other  lessons  in  art  and  science,  were  delivered 
in  a  multitude  of  verses,  which  it  must  needs  take  a  long  time  to  iiupress  on 
the  memory  of  the  learner.  Some  relics  of  these  have  been  supposed  to  exist 
in  th*  Hittorical  Triads,  published  in  the  Welsh  Arcbeiology. — Clad  in  robes 
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To  pass  unnoticed  ibe  proficioney  whieb  they  are  believed  to 
bare  attained  iu  Aatronomy,  Geo|^phy,  Geometry,  and  Meta- 
pbystca,  it  may  be  obserYed,  tbat  their  skill  in  mechanics  is  e?i- 
dent  from  those  stupendous  vestiges  of  their  religious  stnicturee^ 
which  remain  to  the  present  day,  sabjecte  of  admiration  nith  the 
most  ingenious. 

That  they  were  acquainted  with  the  science  of  legislation  baa 
been  already  mentioned;  but  we  have  few  opportunities  of  ascer^ 
taining their  talents  in  this  important  bianch  of  knowledge*  Am 
the  laws  of  the  Britons  were  not  written,  but  were  formed  inta 
▼eraes,  and  preserved  by  the  Druids^  all  who  endeavour  to  pre* 
sent  a  view  of  them  are  conpelled  to  «call  largely  upon  the  aid 
of  probable  conjecture. 

We  may,  however,  notwithstanding  the  probable  amalgama* 
tion  of  the  cuatomeof  the  Britons,  with  those  of  invading  nations, 
still  discover  some  distinct  points  in  the  modem  doctrines  of  our 
English  law,  which,  from  their  great  affinity  and  resembbmce  to 
the  Dmidieal  tenets  and  discipline,  are  feirly  referable  to  a  Bri- 
tish original.  Among  these  may  be  first  mentioned,  the  very 
Dotioa  of  an  ormlj  wnwrUten  law,  such  as  is,  in  its  elementary' 
principles,  the  common  law  of  England,  containing  the  grand- 
fundamental  rules  of  our  legal  polity ;  which  being  delivered  from 
age  to  age,  by  custom  and  tradition  merely,  would  appear  to  bo 
primarily  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Druids. 

A  less  equivocal  remain  of  the  British  institutions,  is  to  he 
found  in  the  partible  quality  of  lands,  by  the  custom  of  Gavel* 
kmd,  which  still  obtains  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  was  the; 
universal  course  of  descent  in  Wales,  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

To  these,  likewise,  may  be  added  the  ancient  division  of  the 
goods  of  an  inteatate  between  his  widow  and  children,  or  next 

of 


of  white,  and  mounted  on  a  slight  eminence,  the  Druids  probahlj  poured 
forth  such  verses,  while  iiistractiiig  crowded  congregations  of  Britons  in  thf 
iincifal  tenets  of  their  religion. 
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of  kin;   which  hu  been  revived  by  the  statute  of  disiribu* 
tions. 

Tlie  tenure  of  landi  in  Gavelkind,  the  most  important  of  the 
British  legal  remains,  exists  principally  in  the  ceanty  of  Kent, 
althongb  it  is  to  be  foond  in  certain  portions  of  many  other  coon* 
ties ;  and  was  probably,  in  ancient  times,  the  general  cnslom  of 
the  realm.*  The  principal  distinguishing  properties  of  this 
tenors  are,  that  the  tenant  is  of  age  sufficient  to  aliene  his  estate 
by  feoffment  at  fifteen  ;t  that  the  estate  does  not  escheat  in  case 
of  attainder  and  execution  for  felony,  according  to  an  ancient 
maxim  *'  the  father  to  the  bough,  the  son  to  the  plough  ;*'{  and 
(which  is  by  far  the  most  important  deviation  frofh  the  general 
rule  of  modern  law,)  that  the  lands  descend  not  to  any  one  son 
only,  by  right  of  primogeniture  or  otherwise,  but  to  all  the  sons 
together;  a  coarse  of  descent  formerly  the  most  usual  through- 
out the  whole  of  England,  varied  only  by  the  customs  of  particu- 
lar districts. 

The  state  of  the  useful  arts  amongst  the  various  British  tribes, 
together  with  their  commerce,  customs  in  war,  tndfamiliar  habits, 
before  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  are  necessarily  subjects  of 
curiosity  and  interest. 

In  presenting  remarks  on  these  topics,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
distinguish,  in  every  particular,  between  the  primeval  Celtic  in- 
habitants, and  the  more  recent  migrators  from  Gaul,  the  Belgiew 
But,  even  if  such  a  minute  discrimination  were  attainable,  it  is 
probable  that  many  variations  of  custom  to  be  noticed  between 
these  settlers  in  Britain  at  dissimilar  periods,  were  inconsequen- 
tial in  the  history  of  human  manners,  as  they  proceeded  chiefly, 
or  entirely,  from  the  efiects  of  different  stages  of  civilization  on 
people  who  entertained  the  same  national  opinions.  §     The  great 

eireular 

*  Blackstone's  Comm.  Vol.  IT.  p.  84.      Seld.  Analect  1. 1.  c.  7. 
t  Ibid.— Lamb.  Peramb.  614.  $  Ibid.— Lamb.  634. 

§  In  support  of  such  a  remark,  it  maj  be  observed  that  Mr.  Wliitakec, 
mftcr  a  nature  consideration  of  Uie  accounts  transmitted  by  ancient  writers, 
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circular  temple  of  the  primeval  iDhabitauis  nas  eontiitent  vith 
the  fundameDtal  religiotu  priocipleg  of  the  Belgtt^  and  was 
adopted  by  them»  as  is  believed,  with  no  other  alieratioD  tliail 
sneh  as  regarded  artificial  improvement.  Cesar,  althoagh  he 
notices  the  superior  civility  of  the  Belgae,  states  no  distinction 
between  their  religion,  or  political  constitution,  and  those  of  the 
inland  Celtic  tribes*  Sncceediagancient  writers  usually  describe 
the.varions  petty  nations,  whether  Celtic  or  Belgic,  under  the 
general  name  of  Britons. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  as  tribes  possessing  the  same  forms  of  re- 
ligion and  of  govemmeut,  but  dissimilar  in  their  respective  stages 
of  progress  towards  refinement,  we  shall  find  that  the  fielgm  in- 
troduced  to  this  island  some  arts  calculated  to  afiTord  them  a 
marked  pre-eminence  in  commercial  pnreuit  and  personal  comfort. 
But,  whilst  admitting  the  superior  polish  of  the  Belgse,  and  their 

greater  knowledge  of  arts,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  we  must  y 

not,  with  a  hasty  boldness  of  contrast,  suppose  that  the  primeval  ; 

and  inland  tribes  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  arts  which  render  life 

D  decent, 

Urns  delivers  his  opinion  coaceming  the  probable  similarity  of  national  fea- 
tures between  tbe  Celtae  and  the  Belgse :  "  Mor  was  the  difference  great  in 
itself,  betwixt  tbe  Britons  and  the  Belg».    They  both  consCtaeted  their  edi- 
fices in  tbe  same  manner,  used  the  same  stated  pieces  of  brass  or  iron  ballion 
for  money,  had  the  same  fcmdness  for  keeping  poultry  and  hsres  aboot  iheir 
houses,  and  the  same  aversion  to  seeing  them  upon  their  tables.    And  they 
both  painted  their  bodies,  both  threw  off  their  cloaths  in  Ihe  hour  of  battle, 
both  suffered  the  hair  of  their  head  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  both  shaved  all 
but  tbe  upper  lip,  both  had  wives  in  common-,  and  both  prosecuted  their  wars 
on  tbe  same  principles.    In  all  these  particulars,  the  great  and  principal 
strokesof  the  national  character,  the  Belgss  and  Britons  universally  agreed- 
Several  of  the  latter  likewise  concurred  with  the  former,  in  their  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  in  wearing  garments  of  woollen.     And  the  only  distinction 
betwut  them  was  one,  which  was  no'' difference  ofroaouers  at  all;  that  the 
Britons,  being  dislodged  from  that  side  of  the  island  which  was  immediately 
contiguous  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  the  only  part  of  it  which  was  visited  by 
iht  foreign  traders,  were  no  longer  able  to  pursue  the  commerce    which  thej 
had  previously  carried  on,  and  were  obliged  to  resigQ  it  up  tu  the  Belgsi.** 
Genuine  Hist,  of  tbe  Britons  asserted,  p.  84 — 85. 
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decent,  or  were  destitute  of  a  system  of  commercial  interdmnge, 
calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  natural'  posaeasioDS. 
Trackways,  remote  from  the  utmost  frontier  of  Belgic  encroach- 
ment, penetrated  the  inland  recesses  of  Britain  through  the  tern* 
tories  of  all  her  tribes;  and  that  the  Celt»  possessed  a  foreign 
commfrce,  however  limited,  is  well  kuown. 

The  gr^at  characteristical  Hue  of  distinction,  between  the  first 
settlers  in  Britain  and  those  of  a  more  recent  date,  consisted^ 
according  to  the  account  transmitted  hy  Cfesar,  in  tlie  practice 
of  agriculture ;  which  was  introduced  to  Britain  by  the  Beige, 
and  was  successfully  cultivated  by  that  people  in  their  portions 
of  the  island.  This  useful  art  (the  adoption  of  which,  assuredly,- 
constitutes  an  important  era  in  the  rise  of  civilization)  would  ap« 
pear,  from  the  commentary  of  Csesar,  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  south-western  coast,  and,  consequently,  to  districts 
inhabited  by  Belgic  Britons.  The  inland,  or  Celtic  tribes,  ac- 
cording to  that  commentary^  despised  agriculture,  but  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  pasturage ;  through  the  exercise  of  which  art 
they  supported  themselves,  using  chiefly  as  food,  milk,  and  the 
produce  of  their  numerous  cattle.  . 

With  agriculture,  the  source  of  national  wealth,  and  thence  of 
growing  refinement  in  manners,  it  appears  that  the  Belgs  intro- 
duced to  our  island  a  manufacture,  essential  to  the  comfort  of  man 
in  a  rude  state,  and  of  primary  importance  as  he  ascends  In  the 
scale  of  civilization.  This  was  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths, 
which  has  since  proved  of  so  much  importance  to  this  country,  as 
to  have  been  emphatically  styled  the  *'  source  of  all  its  riches, 
and  the  basis  of  all  its  power.''  At  the  era  of  Caesar's  invasion, 
the  common  use  of  garments,  composed  of  manufactured  wool, 
was  confined  to  the  Belgic  Britons.  But  a  mode  df  dress,  al 
once  eminently  productive  of  comfort  and  comparative  elegance, 
was  not  likely  to  be  restricted  for  ages  to  any  particular  tribes; 
Slid  it  does,  in  fact,  appear  that  the  Celtic  chieftains  had  adopted 
the  use  of  woollen  vestures,  when  they  first  became  known  to  the 
Romans. 
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Such  an  usage  was,  howeTer,  limited  to  cliieftaius,  and  oilier 
penom  of  power  and  disttnetioit.  Gnsar,  spealciiig  in  general 
terms,  desertbes  the  Britons  in  the  interior  parts  (the  Cette)  as 
being  clothed  ^'  in  the  hides  of  animals  ;**  the  first  and  most  na- 
tural resoaree  of  man,  when  attempting  to  defend  himself  against 
the  inclemency,  or  Yicissitndes  of  the  seasons. 

Sach  appear  to  be  the  roost  important  points  in  which  the 
Cettm  and  Belgse  were  dissimilar.  The  towns  of  both  pos- 
sessed the  same  rude  character;  and  we  are  not  informed  of 
any  marked  diflferenee  between  their  scattered  habitations,  whe- 
ther adapted  to  the  chieftain,  the  agrienlturist,  or  the  ^pastoral 
fiurmer. 

In  presenting  a  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain,  when  the  island  was  first  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
mans, maeb,  therefore,  mnst  be  of  general  application.  Where  a 
pecniiarity  is  traced  to  a  particular  people,  it  will  be  carefully 
noticed  in  the  following  pages. 

That  the  Britons  possessed  numerous  towns  is  shewn  by  our 
map  of  ancient  Britain,  and  the  explanation  of  its  contents. 
These,  however,  were  of  a  very  mde  character,  and  were  used 
only  as  placeB  of  retreat  in  times  of  war  and  danger.  It  is  said, 
by  Cmsar,  that  "  what  the  Britons  call  a  town,  is  a  tract  of 
woody  conntry,  surrounded  by  a  mound  and  ditch,  for  the  se- 
carity  of  themselves  and  their  cattle  against  the  incursions  of 
iheit  enemies." 

But  the  account  transmitted  by  that  writer  is  far  from  con- 
veying a  just  notion  of  the  whole  of  the  British  towns,  or  forti- 
fied places.  Many  of  these  retreats  were  constructed  on  the  brow 
of  a  promontory,  when  the  character  of  country  aflbrded  such  a 
natural  advantage.  The  distinguishing  marks  of  the  British 
town,  whether  placed  in  the  lowlands,  and  protected  by  mo- 
rasses and  prostrate  trees ;  or  situated  on  a  lofty  elevation,  and 
defended  by  rude  ditches  or  banks ;  will  be  noticed  at  greater 
length,  in  the  pages  which  treat  of  existing  traces  of  British  an- 
tiquities. 
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The  domestic  buildings  of  the  Britoas  demand  but  Itttfe  oG^ 
servatioD.     We  may  readily  suppose  tliat  some  of  the  rudest 
settlers  in  this  country^  in  the  early  stages  of  their  residence, 
secured  themselves  f^om  the  fre^ent  changes,  and  casual  seve^ 
rity  of  the  clknate,  in  excavated  recessea.     But  such  savage  and 
gloomy  retreats  would  chiefly  be  used  by  mankind  while  depending 
for  sustenance  on 'the  speiU  of  the  cliace,  and  contenled  with 
imitating,  in  a  mild  season,  the  leafy  den  of  the  beast  of  thethiekel. 
Cwsar  describes  the  country  of  the  Belgie  Britons,  at  the  dale  of  hi» 
invasion,  as  being  well-provided  with  houses,  which  resembled 
those  oC'Gaul.     They  were,  therefore,  of  a  circular  shape,  and 
composed  of  wood,  with  a  high  tapering  roof,  having  an  aperture 
at  the  top  for  the  emission  of  smoke.     From  the  testimony  of 
other  writers,  it  would  appear  that  the  habitations  of  the  Celtic 
tribes  were  nearly  of  a  similar  description.    The  round,  or  oblong 
ground -form,  with  a  conical  roofing,  is>  indeed,  the  character  of 
building  almost  invariable  with  the  early  stages  of  society ;  and 
evidently  proceeds  from  the  rude,  but  natural^  practice  of  enclosing 
an  area  with  tall  erect  limba  of  timber,  inclining  at  the  summit 
towards  a  common  centre.     In  the  pages  which  treat  o»uceming> 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  Britons,  it  will  be  shewn  that  some  relica 
are  still  remaining,  which  are  believed  to  exhibit  foundations  of 
their  dwellings ;  and  which,  if  admitted  as  such,  will  evince  that 
some  of  their  habitations,  though  simple,  and  of  small  dimensions,, 
were  designed  for  durability. 

A  correct  idea  of  the  comforts  which  the  Britons  were  enabled 
to  assemble  round  them  in  their  rude  habitations^  can  be  gained 
only  from  an  examination  of  their  progress  m  the  arts,  and  their 
commercial  opportunities. 

That  the^e  was  a  period  at  which  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  metals,  would  appear  to  be 
evident  from  the  numerous  instruments,  formed  of  stone  and  flint, 
which  have  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  island.*     This  igno. 

ranee 

•  Sec  many  of  these  discoveries  noiiced  in  the  Beauties  for  Wilt»l\ire>  under 
the  article.  Barrows* 
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Tance  is  common  to  every  nation  in  the  first  stage  of  society; 
but  the  Britons  speedily  discovered  the  mineral  treasures  irhich 
lay  plentifolly  embosomed  in  various  districts  of  their  country, 
and  they  prog;res8ive1y  acquired  the  taleut  of  refining  and  ren- 
dering a  portion  of  them  amenable  to  use.  Tin,  long  esteemed 
the  m38t  valuable  jirodnclion  of  this  island,  was  exported  by  the 
Celtic  Britons^  tlirough  many  ages  antecedent  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Belgs. 

The  discovery  of  this  valuable  metal,  induced  the  visits  of 
foreigii  merchants,  and  led  to  a  series  of  commercial  interchanges 
highly  important  in  the  annals  of  early  Britain.  The  first  na- 
tion wbich  opened  a  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  island, 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  Phoenician.  That  enterprising  people, 
the  founders  cif  navigation,  and  of  extensive  commerce,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  commenced  a  trade  with  Britain,  about  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Tin  was  the  first  great  article  of  British 
exportation ;  and  this  metal  the  Phoenicians  procured  in  large 
quantities  from  the  Scilly  islands,  then  denominated  the  Cassi- 
terides. 

The  Phoenicians  enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade  with  this  country, 
for  nearly  three  centuries  ;*  when  they  reluctantly  admitted  the 
Greeks  to  a  participation  in  their  advantageous  traffic.  From 
such  a  competition  of  purchasers,  the  Britons  derived  consider- 
able benefit;  and  the  great  mart  for  the  arrangement  of  exports 
and  imports,  was  removed  from  the  obscure  Cassi terides,  and 
iixed,  as  some  believe,  in  the  isle  of  Wight.f 

We  have  not  any  direct  authorities  for  ascertaining  the  nature 
•f  the  articles  given  in  exchange  for  their  tin,  by  the  Phoenicians^ 
to  the  first  Celtic  traders  of  Britain.  A  conjecture  may,  how- 
ever, be  drawn  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  trade  cultivaited  by 
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*  See  fome  notice  of  the  connexion  between  the  Britons  And  Phoenicians, 
in  the  Beaoties  for  DeTonsbire,  p.  38;  and  for  Cornwall,  p.  3.18 — 339. 

f  An  examination  of  different  opinions,  as  to  whether  (he  Isle  of  Wight  i| 
rrally  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  Srctdus,  and  was,  consequently,  the  great  Briiisi| 
mart  far  tin,  is  presented  in  the  Beauties  for  Hampshire,  p.  33KS— 33^ 
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the  Britons,  vhen  the  Belg«  shared  in  the  population  of  the 
island,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  under  Glaudios. 
Tin  then  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  exportation ;  hot 
lead,  the  skins  of  animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  together  wiih  nu- 
merous other  commodities,  are  mentioned  among  the  exports  of 
Britain.  The  human  being,  reduced  to  slavery,  and  estimated 
merely  as  an  animal,  was  also  an  object  of  barter.  In  exchange 
for  such  articles  of  traffic,  the  Britons  imported  salt,  earthen- 
ware, and  brass,  both  wrought,  and  in  bullion. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  islanders  derived  but  few  addi- 
tions to  their  comforts  from  their  foreign  commerce.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  waited  at  home  for  opportunities  of  barter ;  and  it 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  they  possessed  barks  of  sufficient  mag* 
nitude  for  extensive  voyages,  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  a  spi- 
rit of  bold  commercial  enterprise.  Such  of  their  vessels  as  were 
noticed  by  Cssar,  were  merely  open  boats,  framed  of  light  Um- 
bers, ribbed  with  hurdle-work,  and  lined  with  hides.* 

Brass,  or  copper,  was  the  favourite  metal  with  the  Britons, 
whether  of  Celtic  or  Belgic  extraction,  as  with  all  ancient  na- 
tions in  their  early  ages,t  and  was  entirely  imported  by  them, 
altliough  they  understpod  the  art  of  working  it,  and  constructed 
from  it  various  implements.  That  their  military  weapons,  swords/ 
battle-axes,  spears,  and  arrow-heads,  were  chiefly  formed  of  oop- 
per  or  brass,  is  manifest,  from  the  numerous  relics  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  and  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  From  these  it  appears  that  they  often  mixed  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  lead  with  the  primary  metal. 

IruUj  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  and  that  which  Nature  has 
spread  through  most  regions  in  the  greatest  abundance,  is  still 

the 

*  Boats  similar  to  those  described  by  Cssar,  are  still  used  on  tbe  rivers  of 
Wales,  and  are  denominated ,  Corrcc/ei,  in  English.  The  Webb  term  tbis 
species  of  boat,  Cwm.    See  Beauties  for  Wales,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  8,  &c. 

f  For  the  general  use  of  brass,  or  eopper,  in  the  mannfactore  of  offensive 
arms,  aiDongst  the  ancients,  see  Goguef  s  Origin  of  Lsws,  Arts^  fcc.  VoL  L 
p.  J37— J59i  and  Vol.  II.  p.  266, 
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the  most  diffiealt  of  discovery ;  and  is  rendered  forgeable  by  a 
process  peculiarly  complicated  and  tedious.  Small  quantities  of 
Ihis  metal  were  imported  from  the  continents  both  by  the  Celtic 
and  Relgic  Britons,  until  a  short  time  before  the  desoent  of 
Cflrnar ;  when  some  mines  were  opened,  and  worked  upon  a  small 
scale,  by  the  latter  people.  It  is  believed  that  gold  and  silver 
were  not  known  16  be  natural  productions  of  the  island,  when  it 
was  first  visited  by  Caesar;  but  it  would  appear  that  these  me- 
tals were  discovered  soon  after  that  period,  as  Tacitus  and  Strabo 
mention  both  amongst  the  riches  which  Britain  possessed  to  re« 
ward  her  conquerors.  If  not  dug  and  worked  iu  Britain,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  these  precioas  metals  bad  been  long  imported  in  small 
quantities  from  Gaul,  either  in  bullion,  or  wrought  into  various 
ornaments.  That  many  ornamental  particulars  of  pure  gold 
fonned  a  part  of  the  elevated  Briton's  personal  decorations,  is 
evident,  from  the  discoveries  made  on  opening  banrows,  or  fnneral 
tumuli. 

The  art  of  the  potter  is  one  so  necessary  and  so  «mple,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  unknown  to  a  nation  which  practised 
pasturage,  and  used  as  food  the  milk.of  its  kine.  That  the  Bri- 
tons were  acqttainted  with  this  art,  is  proved  by  vessels  ft>und  in 
places  of  burial,  and  in  other  earth-works,  assuredly  British.* 
But  the  rude  character  of  these  specimens  shews  that  they  had 
made  little  progress  in  refining  on  the  manufacture.  They  had, 
also,  vessels  formed  of  native  amber ;  but,  it  .would  appear,  from 
the  investigation  of  funeral  deposits,  that  these  were  very  rare, 
and  held  in  great  value. 

From  the  simplicity  of  construction  and  arrangement  observ- 
able in  their  houses,  it  wonld  seem  probable  that  the  Britons  had 
little  skill  in  works  appertaining  to  the  carpenter  and  turner; 
but  we  shall  find  that  they  possessed  war-chariots  so  well  con- 
trived and  neatly  executed,  as  to  obtain  the  admiration  of  their 
polished  invaders,  the  Romans.     It  may  readily  be  supposed 
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*  See  some  specimens  of  British  pottery  catnally  noticed  in  the  Beanties  for 
Wiltshire,  p.  9^9,  and  310. 
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that  the  chief  efforts  of  a  people  contiBiiaUy  exposed  to  internal 
warfare,  would  be  directed  towards  the  oonstmction  of  military 
vehicles  and  implenteots ;  but,  where  many  tools  were  possessed^ 
and  an  efficient  mode  of  u*ing  them  was  well  known,  it  is  oa- 
likely  that  the  exercise  of  opportunity  and  talent  should  be  con- 
fined to  one  branch  of  such  essential  arts.  Accordingly,  we  find  on 
several  of  the  coins  of  Cnnobeiine,  minted  between  the  first  and 
second  great  Roman  invasions,  the  representation  of  seats,  or 
chairs,  provided  with  backs,  and  mounted  on  fonr  supporters. 
This  circumstance,  is  trivial,  and  is  mentioned  only  to  counteract 
a  notion  conveyed  by  some  historical  writers,  under  the  inftnence 
of  which  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Britain,  collectively,  were  in  the  first  stage  of  savage  life,  and 
quite  unacquainted  with  the  means  of  domestic  accommodation. 
In  addition  to  articles  formed  of  wood,  their  tables  were  furnished 
with  numerous  utensils  made  of  osiers,  delicately  intertwined. 
In  this  species  of  basket  work  they  so  greatly  excelled,  thatarti* 
cles  manufactured  by  them,  were  afterwards  exported  to  Rome, 
where  they  were  mucb  admired,  and  admitted  to  the  boards  of 
the  elevated  and  foshionable. 

Having  thus  collected  such  scanty  materials  as  credible  his* 
tory  affords,  for  adescripUou  of  the  Briton's  residence,  and  for  an 
estimate  of  its  probable  contents,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  bis  persimal  appearance  and  habiliments. 

The  most  acceptable  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers,  concur 
in  describing  it  as  a  custom  of  Britain  for  the  inhabitants  to 
paint  their  bodies,  although  they  offer  somewhat  dissimilar  ac* 
counts  conceriting  the  mode  in  which  this  species  of  decoration 
was  practised.  Cesar  and  Pliny  mention  the  Britons  as  sUin- 
iug  their  skins  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  dye  of  Glastum,  or 
Woad ;  and  tliey  notice  this  custom  as  common  to  both  sexes. 
Other  ancient  aulhora  describe  the  painting  as  h^ing  of  a  more 
artificial  character,  and  as  consisting  of  various  figures  and  de- 
vices, potictured  on  the  skin;  the  blue  stain  of  the  Woad  forming 
Uie  i^rouud-tint  of  this  strange  tissue  of  imagery.    It  is  probable 
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that  both  aecooaU  may  be  reeoneiled  vith  correcinem^  and  tliat 
the  great  bulk  of  the  popalation  uaed  the  cheaper  uniform  colour, 
while  the  upper  orders  indulged  hi  the  ostentation  of  figured 
punctures^  either  more  or  less  elaborate  and  varied  as  nught  suit 
tiieir  temper  and  finances. 

The  existeuce  of  this  practice  evidently  implies  an  original 
necessity^  or  custom,  of  exposing  the  person  free  from  attire* 
But  it  has  been  already  shewn  that  such  an  exposure  vas  no 
longer  compulsory,  vhen  the  island  was  first  visited  by  fbe 
Romans,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  still  practised  in  time 
of  battle.*  Both  the  Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes  were  then  clothed; 
the  former  chiefly  in  skins,  and  the  latter  wholly  in  garments  of 
woollen  cloth.  As  cloth  is  not  mentioned  amongst  the  articles 
imported  by  the  Britons,  there  is  confident  reason  for  believing 
that  the  art  of  manufiicturing  it  was  introduced  by  the  Belgo. 
The  cloths  at  that  time  manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  probably  m 
Britain,  were  of  a  coarse  and  homely  texture;  but  that  most  ia 
request  was  composed  of  wool,  dyed  in  several  difiSerent  colours, 
which  being  spun  into  yarn,  was  woven  chequer-wise.  Thus  fall- 
ing into  parli-coloured  squares,  the  fabric  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  cloth  still  partially  used  in  the  highlands  of  Scot* 
land,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Tartan  plaid. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  a  previous  page,  that  the  comparative 
luxury  of  woollen  garments  was  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
Belgic  tribes,  when  the  island  first  became  known  to  the  Romans. 
The  chieftains,  and  other  distinguished  persons  among  the  Celts, 
appear  to  have  relinquished  the  rude  garbs  of  their  ancestors,  and 
to  have  adopted  a  more  comfortable  and  more  ornamental  species 
of  attire.  Their  improved  mode  of  dress  is  thus  described  by  the 
lively  pen  of  Mr.  Whitaker;t  and  as  the  description  is,  in  many 

leading 
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•  It  is  observed  bj  Mr.  Whitaker,  that  the  bighlamlcrs  have  "  retained 
this  practice,  in  part,  to  the  present  times;  as  late  as  the  battle  of  Killi- 
cranky,  throwing  ofT  their  plaids  and  short  coats,  and  fighting  in  their  shirts." 
Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  T.  p.  SCO. 

t  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  ZOO^SOf, 
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leading  particalars,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers^ 
it  may  be  perused  as  a  curioas  delineation  of  ancient  costume, 
founded  on  credible  hints  of  intelligence,  but  enlarged  with  a  oon- 
aiderable  license  of  comparison  and  probable  conjecture. 

"  The  trunk  of  the  body  was  covered  with  a  jacket,  which  the 
Britons  called  a  Cota,  and  we  denominate  a  waistcoat.  It  was 
plaided,  and  open  before ;  had  long  sleeves  extending  to  the  hands; 
and  reached  itself  to  the  middle.  And  below  this  began  the 
trowsers,  which  were  called  Braces,  Brages,  or  Breeches,  by 
the  Britons,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  ancles.  These  also  were  plaided,  as  their  name 
intimates;  Brae  signifying  a  parti-coloured  object,  and  the  upper 
garment  of  the  highlanders  being  therefore  denominated  Breac, 
and  Breacan,  to  this  day. 

"  Over  these  was  a  looser  garment,  denominated,  formerly,  by 
the  Gauls  a  sack,  and  by  the  Irish,  lately,  a  mantle.  This  was 
equally  plaided,  and  was  of  a  thick  strong  [contexture.  And  it 
was  fosteued  upon  the  body  with  buttons,  and  bound  round  the 
waist  with  a  girdle.  The  former  appear  to  have  been  placed  one 
upon  either  shoulder,  where  the  highlanders  use  a  sort  of  pins  at 
present;  and  are  seen  distinctly  on  the  coins  of  several  British 
inonarchs.  The  latter,  which  is  frequently  used  to  this  day  by 
the  highlanders,  also  appears  upon  British  coins,  and  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  ornamented,  as  in  the  Roman  triumph 
over  Caractacus  his  phalene  made  a  part  of  the  splendid  shew. 

"  Round  the  neck  was  a  larj^e  chain,  which  hung  down  upon 
the  breast ;  and  on  the  middle,  or  second  finger  of  both  hands 
was  a  ring.  The  ornamental  chains  of  Caractacus  were  exhibit- 
ed with  his  phalerffi  in  the  procession  at  Rome.  And  both  were 
made  of  gold  among  the  chiefs,  and  of  iron  among  their  followers. 
They  had  slices  upon  their  feet,  which  were  the  same,  assuredly, 
with  the  buskins  that  were  used  within  these  five  centuries  in 
Wales,  and  with  the  light  flat  brogues,  that  are  worn  to  this  day 
by  some  of  the  Iri^ih  and  highlanders ;  and,  like  them,  were  made 
of«a  raw  cow-hide,  tliat  had  the  hair  turned  outwards.     And  they 

wore 
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wore  round  bonnets  on  their  heads.  This  remarkable  dress  of  oar 
British  ancestors^  seems  to  have  been  equally  the  attire  of  the 
neu  and  women  among  the  nobles  of  Britain."* 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  moral  qtuditiei  and 
familiar  manners  of  a  people  so  remote,  from  the  pages  of  those 
who  have  noticed  them  but  briefly ;  who  yisited  them  as  enemies 
or  conquerors;  and  who  pertinacionsly  affected  to  consider  them, 
whether  of  Celtic  or  Belgic  origin,  as  mere  barbarians.  They 
are  described  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  as  being  proud 
and  Tain-gloriouif;  rash  in  resolve,  and  preae  to  passionate 
bursts  of  anger.  In  alleviation  of  such  censure,  it  may  be  re* 
marked  that  their  pride  was  blended  with  patriotism,  and  tliat 
their  warmth  of  temper  was  sustained  and  rendered  respectable 
by  an  ardent  courage,  ever  ready  for  action,  in  support  of  tlieir 
princes,  and  in  defence  of  their  ooantry. 

The  most  important  circumstance  connected  with  the  csconoay 
of  civil  life,  is- a  due  regulation  of  the  oonmerce  between  the 
sexes.  Many  writers  have  presented  rather  minute  descriptions 
of  the  marriage  ceremonials  of  the  Britons,  and  ef  the  engage* 
ments  entered  into  ^y  the  parties  concerned.  But  their  acoomts 
rest  entirely  on  a  presumed  analogy  of  SMinners  between  the 
ancient  Germans  and  the  Britons;  on  the  poems  of  Ossian;  and 
on  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha.  It  is  obvions,  that  cenjectnre  is  here 
allowed  too  large  a  scope  for  the  purposes  of  legitimate  history. 
Julius  Cssar  affords  the  first  acceptable  authority  on  the  snb- 
ject,  and  he  writes  to  the  following  effect:  '*  Ten  or  twelve  per- 
sons, who  are  commonly  near  relations,  $a  fiithers,  sons,  and 
brothers,  all  have  their  wives  in  common.  But  the  children  are 
presumed  to  belong  td  the  man  to  whom  the  mother  was  mar- 
ried." 

^  The  dreM  of  the  British  PrinceBs,  Boadicia,  is  described  by  D'lo,  as  "a 
tonick  of  Tarioss  coloars,  long  and  plaited,  over  which  she  had  a  large  and 
thick  mantle.  This  was  her  commun  dress,  which  she  wore  at  all  times."— 
Uany  articles  of  personal  ornament  amongst  the  Britons  are  noticed  in  fature 
pages,  onder  the  sobject  of  Barrows,  Culrns,  and  FunerMl  Reliques, 
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ried/'*  This  aiiserUoB  is  corroborated  bj  the  testimonj  of  Dio, 
and  otber  ancient  writera. 

A  statement  so  anfaveorable  to  the  morals  of  oar  ancestors,  has 
naturally  been  treated  with  scepticism  by  many  aothors.  Dr. 
Henry,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  those  who  hesitate  in  re» 
ceiving  as  correct  the  acceants  transmitted  by  the  ancients,  ob» 
serves  "that  it  is  very  probable  C»sar,  Dio,  and  others,  were  de« 
ceived  liy  appearances,  and  were  led  to  entertain  this  opinion  of 
the  promiscaoas  intercourse  of  the  sexes  among  the  Britons,  by 
noticing  the  proihiscnons  manner  in  which  they  lived,  and  parti- 
cularly in  which  they  slept.  The  houses  of  the  Britons  were 
not,  like  ours  at  present,  or  those  of  the  Romans  in  those  times, 
divided  into  several  distinct  apartments ;  but  consisted  of  one 
large  circular  room,  or  ball,  with  a  fire  in  the  middle,  around 
which  the  whole  family  and  visitants,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, slept  on  the  floor,  in  one  continued  bed  of  straw  or  rushes. 
This  excited  unfavourable  suspicions  in  the  minds  of  strangers, 
accustomed  to  a  more  decent  manner  of  living;  but  these  sus- 
picions were  probably  without  foundation.  For  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, who  were  in  many  respects  extremely  like  the  ancient 
Britons,  and  lived  in  the  same  crowded  and  promiscuous  manner, 
were  remarkable  for  their  chastity  and  conjugal  fidelity .''f 

An  argument  in  &vour  of  the  connubial  good  morals  of  the 
Britons,  has,  likewise,  been  drawn  from  the  poems  of  Ossian ; 
but  the  examiner  will,  perhaps,  look  with  more  consideration  on 
the  instance  of  Queen  Cartismandua,  who  incurred  the  universal 
indignation  of  the  Brigantes,  for  her  inconstancy  to  her  husband, 
and  preference  of  her^  armour-bearer.  {  But,  still,  these  argu- 
ments are  far  from  conclusive,  when  oppesed  by  the  positive  as- 
seittonofso  judicious  an  investigator  as  Cesar.  In  regard  to 
Cartismandua,  It  may  be  readily  supposed  that  an  unusual  re- 
serve 

*  Canar,  de  Bel.  Gal.  1. 5.  c.  14. 

i  H«Dry's  Hist,  of  England.  Vol.  IL  p.  S04— MS* 

f  Vide  Tacit.  Hist  1. 3.  c  45. 
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terve  wm  expected  in  the  penon  of  a  qoeeo^  and  that  the  popular 
indignation  was  heightened  by  the  alien  meanness  of.  her  com- 
panion in  gnilt.  Although  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  exone- 
rate entirely  the  character  of  the  Britons  from  this  degrading 
imputation^  we  may  easily  imagine  that  a  custom  so  offensive 
to  the  simplicity  of  nature^  was  not  held  iu  universal  practice. 
Genuine  delicacy  ^woold^  perforce,  find  its  way  to  some  bosoms; 
admiration  and  esteem  would  individuate  affection,  even  amongst 
the  half-ciyilized ;  and  paternal  love,  one  of  the  deepest  and 
noblest  feelings  of  the  human  breast,  would  prohibit  the  indul- 
gence of  an  intercourse  so  grossly  promiscuous,  amongst  the  more 
respectable  classes  of  society. 

Thus,  even  if  the  Druidical  laws  sanctioned  a  disgusting  licen- 
tiousness of  manners,  we  may  suppose  that  only  families  of  little 
consideration  and  repute  took  full  advantage  of  the  freedom  al- 
lowed. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  laws  of  the  Koran  per* 
mit  a  mnsaulman  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives,  and  as  many  con- 
cubines as  his  fortune  will  maintain;  but  only  a  comparative  few, 
branded  with  ill-fJBLme  for  libertinism,  seek  gratification  from  the 
indulgence. 

The  art  in  which  the  Britons  chiefly  excelled,  was  that  of  war. 
The  division  of  their  country  into  numerous  small  principalities, 
produced  continual  struggles,    which  rendered   a  skill  in  the 
science  of  defence  and  attack,  not  only  desirable  but  of  vital 
necessity.    They  were,  accordingly,  trained  to  the  practice  of 
arms  from  the  first  dawn  of  adolescence ;  and  the  priests,  who 
held  so  potent  a  tyranny  over  their  feelings  and  understanding, 
encouraged  them  to  believe  that  the  fearless  warrior  was  the 
character  most  acceptable  to  the  gods.     As  the  Britons  were 
chiefly  viewed  when  in  a  warlike  attitude  by  the  illnstrious  au- 
thor, whose  commentary  forms  the  groand^work  «f  the  history  of 
their  manners ;  and  as  the  enquiries  of  subsequent  Roman  writers 
were  principally  (from  the  complexion  of  the  times)  directed  to 
"the  military  circumstances  of  the  island ;  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent a  more  full  and  satisfactory  picture  of  the  Briton,  when 

ar^aed 
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armed  for  battle,  than  when  engaged  in  civil,  and  more  yalaable 
avocations* 

Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  of 
ancient  Britain  was  far  from  being  extensive,  yet,  as  society, 
independent  of  the  priesthood,  was  confined  to  two  ranks,  th^ 
chieftain  and  his  retainer;  and  as  only  few  were  employed  in 
nsefnl  arts  and  manufactures ;  the  armies  poured  forth  on  a  pub- 
lic emergency,  were  unexpectedly  strong  in  numbers;  for  nearly 
all  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  liable,  and  were  ready, 
to  appear  with  them  in  the  field.  It  is  evident  that  the  army  of 
the  ancient  Britons  was  not  divided  into  distinct  legions,  but 
that  each  particular  clan  fought  round  the  person,  and  under  the 
direction  of,  its  immediate  chieftain.  These  chiefs  obeyed  tha 
commands  of  the  king  Of  their  petty  state ;  tind,  on  great  occa- 
sions, the  assembled  kings  employed  their  forces  according  to 
the  will  of  the  Pendragon,  or  head  of  the  confederacy. 

The  troops  consisted  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  warriora  who' 
fonght  from  chariots. 

The  infantry,  as  is  usual  with  the  military  of  most  nations, 
formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  army.  They  possessed  no  de- 
fensive armour,  except  small,  and  generally  round,  shields.  Their 
offensive  weapons  were  swords  of  copper,  or  brass,  long,  broad, 
and  without  points,  which  were  attached  to  the  right  side,  and 
suspended  from  a  belt  or  chain,  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Round  the  body  was  a  girdle,  sustaining  a  short  dirk  or  dagger, 
also  of  copper,  or  brass.  Some  bore  a  spear,  armed  at  the  point 
with  copper,  which  was  used  occasionally  as  a  missile  weapon ; 
and  others  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows.*  In  the  use  of 
these  latter  weapons  the  Belgce  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly 
expert,  as  Cssar  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  annoyance  which 

his 

*  Tu  this  list  of  weapons  used  by  tlie  ancient  British  infantry,  may  be 
added  the  battle-axe,  if  indeed  those  instruments  so  frequently  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  and  termed  CelU  by  antiqnariea,  were  intended 
for  purposes  of  hostility. 
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bk  troops  experienced  from  the  darts  of  those  who  opposed  his  in- 
vasion. At  the  butt-end  of  the  spear  was  often  placed  a  ball  of 
brass,  charged  with  stones,  or  pieces  of  metal,  and  intended  to 
startle  horses  with  its  noise.  The  whole  of  the  troops  threw 
aside  their  garments,  and  disclosed  full  to  the  enemy  their  painted 
bodies,  before  they  entered  on  action. 

The  cavalry  were  mounted  on  horses  of  a  diminutive  breed, 
bat  swift  in  motion*,  and  equally  spirited  and  hardy.  If  figures 
exhibited  on  British  cmns  may  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence, 
the  riders  were  not  provided  with  saddles  of  any  description. 
They  were  armed  with  shields;  swords  resembling  those  of  the 
iniantry ;  and  long  spears. 

The  war-chariots  *  formed  tbe  most  remarkajble  feature  in  the 
military  arrangement  of  the  Britons,  and  wei-e  found,  even  by 
the  firoMst  plialanx  of  the  Romans,  to  be  vehicles  of  tremendous 
operation.  These  were  of  two  kinds»  both  having  two  wheels 
and  being  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  cliariots  of  the  most  de^ 
stractive  character  were  armed  with  sharp  blades,  or  scythes, 
and  books;  and  were  driven  furiously  upon  the  ranks  of  an  enemy, 
destroying  or  maiming  all  who  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  in- 
terrupt their  progress. 

The  war-chahots  of  the  second  class  contained  the  chieftains, 

and 


*  The  use  of  military  chariots  among  the  Britons  appears  to  have  beea 
deriTed  from  tbe  Gauls ;  but  tlie  castom  was  almost  entirely  laid  aside  on 
tbe  continent,  pre?ious  to  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain.  Mr.  Polirbele,  bow- 
ever,  (Hist,  of  Devon,  p.  174— 116.)  is  of  opinion  that  the  practice  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Gauls  by  the  Britons.  Conjecture^  rather  than  proof,  is 
chiefly  adduced  by  those  who  argue  either  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Folwhele,  or 
with  tbe  opposite  party.  In  regard  to  the  construction  and  character  of  these 
chariots,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  King  (ftlooiroenta  Antiq.  Vol.  I. 
Chap.  1.)  endeavours  to  degrade  them  to  a  level  with  tbe  little,  low,  cart« 
er  tmcki  still  vsed  in  many  parts  ol  Wales.  If  it  be  allowed  that  be  is,  in 
some  respects^  supported  by  probability,  as  to  the  cars  used  by  tbe  ancient 
Britons  for  purposes  of  traffic,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  war-cars,  which 
•lamed  the  Roman  veterans,  were  such  contemptible  carriages. 
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ftnd  most  honourable  penons  in  command,  who  caat  their  darfi 
around,  while  tbej  inspirited  the  respective  troops  to  energy  in 
the  fif  ht.  The  skilful  mode  in  which  the  British  charioteer* 
conducted  the  assault,  and  managed  their  horses,  is  described  by 
Csesar,  in  words  to  the  following  effect :  ''  They  first  drive  their 
chariots  on  all  sides,  and  throw  their  darts ;  often,  by  the  noise 
of  the  wheels  and  horses,  putting  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemy 
into  disorder.  When  they  have  forced  their  Way  into  the  midst 
of  the  cavalry,  they  quit  their  chariots,  and  fight  on  foot  Mean* 
while,  the  drivers  retire  a  little  from  the  combat,  and  place  them* 
selves  in  reserve,  to  favour  the  retreat  of  the  warriors,  shonM 
they  be  too  much  oppressed  by  the  enemy;  Thus,  in  action,  they 
perform  the  part  both  of  nimble  cavalry  and  of  stable  inftmtry; 
and  by  practice  they  have  arrived  at  such  expertaess,  that  in  Iha 
most  steep  and  difficult  places  they  can  stop  their  horses,  when 
at  full  speed,  turn  them  which  way  they  please,  run  along  tha 
pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and  throw  themselves  back  into  their 
chariots  with  surprising  dexterity/'* 

It  is  allowed  by  Ctesar,  that  the  most  hardy  of  his  veteraa 
troops  were  disconcerted  by  this  mode  of  attack ;  and,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  the  same  writer,  the  number  of  the 
chariots  used  in  war  was  truly  formidable.  Caesar  asserts  that 
no  less  than  four  thousand  war  chariots  were  retained  by  Cassi- 
vellannus,  after  that  prince,  hopeless  of  success  in  the  field,  had 
disbanded  the  remainder  of  his  forces. 

The  accounts  which  have  descended  to  us  from  their  enemies, 
the  Romans,  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  the  personal  courage, 
discretion,  and  skill  of  tlie  British  chiefs.  They  usually  chose 
their  ground,  with  great  judgment,  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill :  and 
profited  to  the  utmost  in  their  operations,  by  a  superior  knowledge 
of  the  country  which  they  defended.  In  drawing  up  their  troop^ 
(as  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus)  they  commonly  placed  the  in* 
fimtry  in  the  centre,  in  several  lines  and  in  distinct  corps ;  each 

division 

*  Cttiar  de  Bel.  Gal.  I.  4.  c.  $S, 
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division  of  warriors,  consisting  of  ilie  members  of  one  clan,  com- 
maoded  by  its  chieftain. 

These  bodies  of  infantry  were  so  disposed  that  they  could  witb 
ease  support  and  relieve  each  other,  as  exigency  might  de- 
mand. 

The  cavalry  and  chariots  were  stationed  on  either  side,  with 
small  detached  parties  spreading  along  the  front  of  the  line ; 
sud  this  part  of  the  army,  rushing  forwards  on  a  signal,  com- 
menced the  action,  encouraged  by  the  war-cry  of  the  whole 
power. 

Accustomed  to  a  limited  theatre  of  warfare,  amidst  woodlands 
and  morasses^  with  rival  and  contiguous  tribes,  the  British  com- 
manders evinced  a  consummate  skill  in  the  arts  of  stratagem 
and  sorprise. 

On  such  arts,  indeed,  depended  their  best  hope,  when  thef 
were  opposed  by  the  veteran  legions.  Their  valour,  however 
great,  and  their  tactics,  though  far  from  contemptible,  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cope  in  the  open  field  with  the  supe- 
rior arms  and  refined  discipline  of  tlie  Romans. 

The  hasty  and  predatory  character  of  the  warfare  to  which 
they  had  been  alone  accustomed,  likewise  precluded  aknowledga 
in  one  essential  branch  of  military  science.  This  wm  the  art  of 
fortification ;  which  they  appear  to  have  practised  only  iu  the 
instance  of  the  barriers  that  tbey  constructed  around  their 
towns,  or  stationary  places  of  retreat  iu  times  of  public  danger. 

After  allowing  these  deficiencies,  even  in  the  dreadful  art 
in  which  they  chiefly  excelled,  it  is  evident  that  the  Bri- 
tons, collectively,  possessed  more  than  the  untutored  tumul- 
tuary valour  ascribed  to  them  by  many  writers.  The  skill 
In  strat^em  and  retreat  displayed  by  the  Belgic  Britons, 
greatly  perplexed,  if  it  did  not  entirely  baffle,  the  illustrious 
Cssar,  one  of  the  most  consummate  generals  of  Rome,  the  vic- 
torious mistress  of  so  many  nations.  And  in  after  ages  of  that 
contest  whence  we  date  the  commencement  of  our  national 
annals,  the  arts  of  the  Romans  assisted,  in  no  meaa  degree,  the 

E  aaccesft 
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socceM  ef  tbeir  arms  over  Ibe  general  po|iulalioii  of 

Such  a  triamph  renders  even  subjugation  altracitve ;  but  still 

il  mast  nol  be  forgotten  that,  after  a  straggle  of  more  than  four 

centuries^  the  oonqaerors  of  the  continent  left  a  portion  of  this  is* 

land  unsubdued,  and  sabred  to  rode  but  honest  and  indignani 

patriotism. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Ui*  abovo  brief  sketch  of  the  political 
constitution,  tlie  theology,  and  the  cnstoms  and  manners,  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  will  prove  inadequate  to  the  gratification  of  tbe 
curious.  But  it  would  be  diffeult  to  extend  an  account  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  tbe  Roiiuui  invasion,  to  a 
much  greater  length,  on  solid  ground.  .It  has  been  observed  bj 
Dr.  Johnson  that "  all  which  is  really  humm  of  tbe  ancient  slate 
of  this  island,  is  contained  in  a  few  pages  ^'  and  sueb  appears  to 
be  f  ndeed  the  fact,  if  we  adhere  to  what  has  been  said,  deter* 
minately  of  ancient  Britain,  by  those  who  wrote  from  actual  oIk 
servation,  or  from  contemporal^  intelligence.  If  we  were  al- 
lowed to  argue  from  analogy,  and  to  ascribe,  nnreservedly,  to  the 
Celtm  and  Beigm  of  Britain,  the  manners  of  kindred  tribes  on  the 
eoatiiient,  a  more  copious  detail  might  be  presented  without  any 
great  eflbrt  But  it  must  ever  be  dangerona  to  the  interests  oT 
truth,  to  spply  particular  instances  from  general  remarks. 

I  might,  likewise,  have  added  mnoh  to  these  deliueations, 
and  have  imparted  to  them  many  touches  traly  attrsetive,  if  I 
bad  chosen  to  lean  on  the  authority  of  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian.  But  it  would  appear  that  poems,  only  verbally  trans- 
iMitted,  and  known  to  South  Britain  through  the  medium  of  a 
free  translation  only,  cannot  be  safely  adopted  as  materials  for 
a  legitimate  history  of  manners,  unless  when  they  directiy  agree 
with  the  assertions  of  ancient  historical  writers;  and  in  such 
instances  their  testimony,  except  as  to  the  nwre  purpose  of  em* 
beUishment,  must  be  superfluous. 

Some  minor  particulars  relating  to  the  customs  of  the  ancient 
Britons,  will  be  elicited  from  an  ezamination  of  their  rude,  but 

veoevabla 
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f annble  imBMnk,  «hioh  ar«  atrcwod  om  th«  I«m  callintcd 
put*  of  the  iskad,  hi  ikaprcMne  dmirfuice. 

To  an  inresligrtiiiii  «r  Ukh  I  bow  proMcd ;  ud  dimt  tte 
iralioe  of  tke  readar  l«  Uow  rarthy  moaaits  aod  ontlinM,  whiok 
«ark  tile  lite  of  iahabilatwit  at  ma  eariier  period  than  is  racogw 
aiMd  by  the  pa^  of  Dritiib  bialory ;  to  mtnj  vartigva  of 
Druidieal  ritea,  wbkh  woold  anwk  the  asaaalla  of  tine,  if  iiu> 
Kided  by  the  nora  de«tni«ttve  agaaey  of  the  iirarereat  ^a»ta 
ktmi ;  and  to  the  antiquarian  labMn  of  tbove  who  have  remeved 
the  lacambeBt  load  of  earth  froia  t)ie  Briton'a  rade  oell  af  a«- 
^ture,  and  hate  diacloaed  the  reliquea  of  hie  form,  together 
with  the  aimple,  hat  emphatic,  neiaorialB  plaeeJ  betide  bin  in  th4 
|;rave  hy  the  fiiKiral  piety  «f  au  ebaolele  aupentitian. 

British  Towns— VESTiess  of  hibitations — Excava- 
tions.—The  towns  of  the  Britons  contained  uo  huildings  thai 
vera  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  distant  posterity.  It  baa  heen 
already  noticed,  that,  according  to  C«sar,  these  towns  consisted 
of  mean  huts  for  hurasn  inhabitation,  and  sheJs  for  cattle,  which 
were  plsced  in  tlie  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  and  fortified  by  a  high 
bank  sud  a  ditch. — Bat  although  the  building  of  the  British 
towns  were  not  calculated  for  long  duration,  the  vallum  and 
fosse,  where  not  interrupted  by  the  hand  of  futnre  settlers,  woaM 
remain  as  land-marks  of  former  population,  through  very  distant 
agea.  Such  appear  to  be  those  called  Ambrtibury-bamki,  near 
Copped  Hall,  in  Gaaex,  which  are  thus  described  hy  a  earefnb 
investigator:  "  This  intrencbmeot  was  formerly  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  forest,  and  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  rather  longest  from 
.  east  to  weat,  and  on  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  south-east.  If 
contaius  Dear  twelve  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  high 
hank,  much  worn  down  by  time ;  though,  where  there  are  anglea, 
they  are  still  very  hold  and  high.  There  are  va  regalar  openings, 
lika  gateways  OT  aalrances."* 

E  2  But 

•  OoBgh'i  Cioulw.  Edit  n«9.  Tul.  H.  p-.  49.  in*  PI.  I.  Ig.  4;  ■*« 
BcautlM  far  Im«i,  p.  t3\-~at. 
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Bat  it  woold  appear  that  the  description  of  a  British  town,  as 
transmitted  by  Csesar,  applien  chiefly  to  the  dwelling's  of  aoch 
tribea  as  inhabited  the  lowlands  of  Britain.  As  security  was  the 
priinary  object  studied  by  the  Britons  in  constructing  a  town, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  the  nations  which  occupied  the  more 
mountainous  districts  o(  the  island,  chose  the  site  cff  their  places 
of  retreat  on  the  summit  of  elevations,  difficult  of  access,  and 
commanding  extensive  views.  Accordingly,  we  And  in  several 
parts  of  W^ales,  and  in  Cornwall,*  in  Lancashire,  Shropshire,! 
Cambridgeshire, {  Herefordshire,  and  other  counties  of  England, 
the  remains  of  castrametations  on  tall  precipitate  hill  tops,  which 
are  confidently  believed  to  have  been  the  fastnesses,  or  towns  of 
retreat,  constructed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

These  fastnesses  enclose  a  considerable  area,  and  are  of  an 
irregular  form,  the  outlines  complying  with  the  natural  shape  of 
the  hill  on  which  they  are  constructed.    Where  the  sides  are 
not  defended  by  precipices,  they  are  guarded  by  several  ditches, 
and  by  ramparts,  either  of  earth  or  of  stones,  worked  withont 
the  use  of  mortar.     They  have  sometimes  only  one,  but  more 
frequently  have  two  entrances.     One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  strong  holds  may  desirably  be  adduced  in  this  place,  as  a 
specimen  of  their  prevailing  character,  since  it  is  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  Mr.  King,  "  on  a  spot  that  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  attention  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  those  territories,  which  afterwards  were  deemed  distinctly 
England  and  Wales,  from  the  very  division  here  formed."     This 
is  now  termed  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  and  is  reared  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  tjje  highest  of  the  Malvern  ridge  of  hills.     The 
area  of  the  castrametation  comprises  an  irregular  oblong,  of  175 
feet  by  110  feet,  and  is  surrounded  hy  a  steep  and  lofty  vallum 

of 

•  Beaati««  for  Cornwall,  p.  500 — 50 1. 

t  Beaotict  Tor  Shropstitre,  p.  256— ¥67,  (and  for  a  more  copioua  notice  of 
H^ii  Diiias,  the  prc«uiijed  Brilish  faslne«s  in  Shropsbire,  ace  King's  Moni- 
jpientv  Aniiqua,  VaK  I.) 

X  JBcautiea  for  Cambridgeshire^  p.  1S0-*131. 
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<tf  stones  snd  earth,  and  by  a  deep  ditcli  on  the  oatttide.  Attach- 
ed to  the  principal  area,  are  two  outworks,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, sitnated  lower  on  the  sides  of  the  hill.  Each  of  those  en- 
doses  a  plain,  probably  intended  for  the  reception  of  cattle  in 
ttmes  of  exigency  and  retreat;  and  both  are  artificially  connected 
by  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  secured  by  a  bank  and  ditch.  The  as* 
divity  of  the  hill,  in  its  approach  towards  the  sammit,  is  guarded 
by  several  rude,  but  formidable,  banks  and  ditcheit.* 

The  above  description  is  (ar  firom  disagreeing  with  the  aceonnt 
given  of  many  British  fortresses  by  Tacitus  ;f  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  castrametation,  at  once  nide,  bold,  and  cun- 
ning, would  appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  character  evinced 
by  the  ancient  Britons  in  politics  and  in  war.  While,  in  general 
characteristics,  these  elevated  places  of  relreat  and  defence  are 
thus  attributable  to  the  Britons,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is 
not  any  other  people  to  whom  their  first  constructioB  can  be 
rationally  appropriated,  althongh  they  nay,  in  successive  ages, 
have  been  used  by  various  hostile  parties. 

From  encampments  known  to  liave  been  constructed  by  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Danes,  it  is  evident  that  these  vestiges 
do  not  bear  any  resemblanoe  to  their  modes  of  fortification ;  and 
thence  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  they  were  formed  only  by 
the  hands  of  those  who  first  used  the  soil,  and  who,  in  the  rude- 
ness of  an  early  age  of  military  tactics,  sought,  and  found, 
security  for  their  families  and  their  herds,  on  the  loftiest  points 
of  neighbouring  elevations,  where  nature  supplied  the  conscious 
fleficiences  of  art. 

In  addition  to  other  arguments  for  the  British  original  of  these 
bill  fortresses,  it  must  be  observed,  that  within  tlie  area  of  many 
of  them  are  still  remaining  the  foundations  of  numerous  cells,  or 

E  3  places 

•  See  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  curious  fortress,  in  the  Beauties 
for    Herefordshire,  p.   597 — 599;    and   in    King's  Muuimenta   Antigua, 

1  Aiuai.  lib,  XII.  sect.  SS. 
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pteoM  •r  habiMioiiy*  whieb  are  generally  cireular,  er  evtl^  m 
wm  waal  with  tbe  dwellinge  of  the  Brikoiii.  The  mere  exist* 
euoe  of  raeh  relies  woutd  appear  to  prore  that  the  fortressesi 
vere  intended  for  the  regular  accommodatioo  of  a  tribe»  eon- 
hining  both  sexes  and  whole  families,  rather  than  for  the  tesipo* 
rat y  reoeption  and  defence  of  a  band  of  warriors. 

A  carious  speeies  of  earth  work«  supposed  to  form  a  part  of 
the  vestigia  of  civil  life  amongst  the  Mcient  Britons,  now  claiine 
notice.  I  allude  to  the  sobterraneons  pits  and  caverns  which  are 
feond  near  Guildford,  in  Surrey  ;t  at  Roysten,  in  HertforiU 
shire ;{  near  Crayford,  ii|  Kent;§  and  many  other  placeew. 
These  are  oflen  descended  into  by  means  of  a  pit»  or  well,  %n4 
aie  sometimes  entered  on  a  level,  through  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Within,  they  are  of  a  diflerent  magnitude  and  description,  sosit 
hflpring  only  one  spaciops  apartment,  but  they  are  generally 
divided  into  seyeral  rooms.  Many  writers  contend  that  these 
excavations  were  made  by  the  Saxons,  in  imitation  of  the  can- 
^m  of  their  German  ancestors*  as  described  by  Tacitas;  hot 
Mr.  King,  who  has  bestowed  great  labour  on  the  consideratton  of 
this  subject,  thus  delivers  a  contrary  opinioa :  '*  If  we  consider 
^w  much  superior  the  other  SasGon  modes  of  fertiication  nppcar* 
'}%  seems  much  pnore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  were/fiwr 

formed 

^  See  en  inttanoe  of  tbeie  remeint  in  the  Beeuliet  for  Cemwall,  p.  5ei>-*> 
50 J.  It  mey  be  here  obeerred,  that  vtestiges  of  icattercd*  roond,  tmaJl 
hoQtei,  Boppeied  to  be  Britisb,  occur  in  aever^l  reclote  parts  of  Bogland 
end  Wales.  Many  of  tbese  are  found  on  Dartmoor,  in  Devonibiie,  (See 
Polwhele's  ^ist  of  Devpn.  p.  14f— liS{  and  Beauties  fer  Devon,  p.  t3S 
— JS4.) 

^  Beautjet  for  Surrey*  p.  457. 

t  Beiiuiies  for  lierts,  p.  181 — 183;  where  this  eseavation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  used  as  an  oratory;  bi^t,  from  its  mode  ofcoitstrucuon,  Mr.  King» 
in  bis  Muni^eura  Aptiqua,  argues  that  it  was  originaliy  formed  by  the  Bri> 
jtons,  as  a  iiiding  place,  or  as  a  repository  of  grain. 

')  Beauliey  fur  Kent,  p.  55t—553.«  Carious  specimens  of  aubterraneaa 
works,,  probably  designed  for  similar  purpofes,  likewi^  occnr  in  Cornwall. 
^f  also  Beauties  for  ^atex,  p.  484. 
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fermdl  by  the  BritomH  ia  oottibriMty  to  Am  raesi  sDoient  nMgM 
•f  mttkiBd  Diodonit  Sic«1«8  exft^tmly  telli  «a»  that  tbe  Bri- 
loAtdid  lay  up  tbeir  com  in  tuhiimmeM^  repotiU^nu,  from 
wlMBoe  tho  aocictti  p«oplo  wed  to  take  a  certain  portion  every 
day,  and  lia?uig  dried  and  braised  tbe  grains,  made  a  kind  of 
lood  tbereof,  Ibr  immediate  nee/'* 

Wbibt  we  admit  the  aatberily  of  Diodonm  Sienlos,  and  con* 
eMe  that  tbese  ea^fems  were  sobee^ntly  wed  as  repositoriw 
ef  con  by  tbe  agricnltaral  Briteos,  it  appears  probable  that  they 
Here  originally  oonstractsd  w  biding  places  in  time  of  war; 
a«eb  a  mode  of  secretion  being  almost  invariably  adopted  by  all 
MiAiew  in  the  infiincy  ef  society,  and  being,  indeed,  learned 
from  tbe  wild  beasts  of  prey  arooad  them,  who  evaded  tbe  hunter 
by  steaKng  to  deep  and  gloomy  caves. 

Tbns,  the  towns,  and  most  durable  domestic  retreats,  of  a  peo« 
pie  kk  the  early  rudeness  of  aattonal  manners,  are  connected  with 
stratagems  of  war,  and  are  illostrative  of  their  profieieaey  in  the . 
art  of  fortification.  In  the  instanrea  of  their  towns,  we  chiciy, 
or  entirely,  find  specimew  of  British  intrenehments,  and  ether 
military  works.  Their  mode  of  warfu«,  ontil  they  improved 
their  tactics  by  aeomsranication  with  the  Romans,  ww  ef  a  pre* 
datory  and  decisive  character,  that  rarely  allowed  time  for  tbe 
formation  of  ineiflental  fwtified  encampments. 

Lines  of  Boundary,  and  Roads. — South  Britain  is  in« 
tersected,  in  many  districts,  by  extensive  lines  of  ditches  and  ad- 
jacent embankments,  which  are  interesting  subjects  of  enquiry, 
although  they  have  been  rarely  favoured  with  antiquarian  invesr 
tigation»  Where  these  are  noticed,  they  are  often  attributed  to 
the  Romans  or  Saxons;  but  it  would  appear  that  they  are  fro* 
4|uently  ascribed  to  those  successful  invaders,  in  a  loose,  incon- 
siderate, manner.  The  great  Dyke  which  formed  for  many  ages 
the  line  of  boundary  between  England  and  Wales,  is  recognised 
by  history,  and  is  known  to  have  been  eonstructed  by  Offa,  King 

E  4  of 
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of  Mereia ;  but  the  dykes  and  embankments  which  are  not  ac^ 
knowleclged  by  regular  history ,  and  possess  no  name  but  the 
fanciful  epithet  bestowed  by  neighbouring  villagem,  are  more 
frequent  in  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  island  than  is  gene* 
rally  supposed^  and  may  be  often  ascribed  to  the  ancient  BritoiiSy 
on  the  most  secure  ground  which  probable  conjecture  has  to 
offer. — The  line  of  embanked  dyke  in  Wiltshire,  termed  Bokerly 
ditcb^ '' issues  from  the  site  of  an  extensive  British  town  ;'**  and 
Grime's  Dyke,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  crossed  by  a  Roman  road.f 

The  most  stupendous  of  ^these  ancient  boundary  lines,  is  that 
called  fVansdike,  which  is  80  miles  in  length,  and  is  still  visi* 
ble  for  more  than  three  parts  of  that  extent  This  deep  ditoh  and 
lofty  vallum,  are  supposed  to  have  formed  the  line  of  demaika- 
tion  between  the  Belgse  and  the  aboriginal  Britons,  {  although 
afterwards  in  part  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.  * 

It  is  supposed  that  some  further  vestiges  of  the  early  Britons, 
ednnected  with  durable  impressions  made  on  the  soil  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  civil  polity,  may  be  found  in  the  traces  of  ancient  Bfti- 
TI8H  Roads,  or  Trackways,  still  existing.  It  may  certainly 
be  inferred,  without  an  unwarrantable  freedom  of  oonjectare,  that 
the  people  so  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  use  of  chariots,  and 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  rendered  necessary  a  cor- 
respondence  between  the  interior  parts  of  the  country  and  the 
coast,  could  not  be  destitute  of  roads,  so  carefully  amended  as  to 
assume  a  permanent  character.  That  such  indeed  existed,  and 
were  in  many  instances  adopted  by  the  Romans,  is  uniformly 
admitted  by  those  antiquaries  who  unite  the  labours  of  local  in« 
Testigation  with  the  erudite  researches  of  the  etymologist. 

"  These 

*  Beauties  for  Wilts,  p.  S94. 

f  Beauties  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  13.  See,  also,  the  instance  of  a  ditch, 
'*  which,  towards  ihe  middle,  has  been  filled  up,  for  the  IcKnuld  Way  to 
pMss  over  it,"  in  ihe  Beauties  for  Cambridgeshire,  p.  159. 

X  Vide  Beauties  for  Wilts,  p.  718,  and  Coilinsou's  fnirodttCtion  to  (he 
Ih^iury  and  Antii].iities  of  ihe  county  ef  Somerset. 
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-  «*  These  Britifih  roads'*  (to  use  the  words  of  a  writer,  who  has 
mttentively  exainiaed  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,)  **  are  so 
totally  distiuct  from  the  Roman  causeways,  which  svceeedei 
them,  that  it  is  surprising  so  many  persons  should  confound  these 
works  of  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  island,  with  those  perhaps  of 
the  most  enlightened  military  nation  that  ever  appeared  in  the 
world;  lor  the  British  roads  were  merely  driftways,  ranning 
through  the  woods,  or  winding  on  the  sides  of  the  bills,  and 
made  only  for  their  petty  commerce  of  cattle  and  slaves.  Un* 
like  the  military  labours  of  their  successors,  they  were  hardly 
ever  drawn  in  straight  lines ;  were  not  regularly  attended  by 
tnmnli,  or  barrows ;  were  never  raised ;  and  had  a  peculiar  fea« 
ture,  the  reason  of  which  is  not  known,  of  being  divided  during 
their  course  into  several  branches,  running  parallel  with  tlie 
bearing  of  the  original  road.''*  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
they  do  not  lead  to  Roman  towns,  or  notice  such  towns,  except 
when  placed  on  the  sites  of  Britisli  fortresses. 

The  course  of  the  British  ti^^ckways,  according  to  the  investi- 
gations  of  the  judicious  antiquary  above  quoted,  are  carefully 
marked  in  our  map  of  ancieut  Britain  ;  and  such  towns  of  ths 
Britons,  as  are  known  to  have  stood  on  those  roads,  are  enume^ 
rated  in  the  marginal  table  of  contents,  by  whick  the  map  isac-> 
companied.f  It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  notice  briefly, 
lu  this  place,  the  presumed  course  of  each  knowta  British  road, 
or  trackway,  in  relation  to  the  niodern  political  divisions  of  eons* 
try,  and  the  present  names  of  places.  By  the  indulgence  of  th« 
editor  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  {  I  am  enabled  to  do  this  in  th« 

words 

•  Hktory  of  Hertfofdehira,  p.  8.  (fioni  a  communictttioB  of  Uw  Rot.  T« 
Leman.) 

t  ]n  noticing  the  towns  of  the  Britons,  it  will  be  recollected  that  ninety- 
two  of  their  capital  towns  are  cororoerooratcd  b^'  historians)  but  the  names  of 
only  eighty-eight  have  been  preserved. 

I  Mr.  Hatcher,  to  whom  the  antiqaarian  world  is  greatly  indebted  for  his 
excellent  edition  of  the  Description  of  Britain,  &c*  by  Richard  of  Ciranccs* 
ttx,  with  "  a  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary." 
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words  •£  a  rMcnl  commontary  on  that  work,  ealaiged,  ib  me 
particular,  by  the  learned  contribtttor  of  tiiat  portion  of  the  eoai« 
■MBtary. 

"  The  WATtiso  Strbbt,  or  Iriah  road,  oooiiated  of  two 
branches,  northern  and  loallhern. 

"  The  sonth-eaatem  braneh  of  the  Watling  Street,  proceeded 
from  Richboroo^h,  on  the  eoaat  of  Kent»  to  Canterbnry ;  and 
from  thenc«»  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  present  turnpike,  towarde 
Roeheater.  It  left  that  city  to  the  right,  passed  the  Medway  by 
a  lord,  and  ran  almost  straight,  through  Lord  Damley's  park,  to 
8oothileet.  It  bent  to  the  left  to  avoid  the  marshes  near  Lsn* 
den,  continued  along  a  road,  now  lost,  to  Holwood  Hill>  the 
capital  of  the  Rhemi,  and  then  followed  the  conrae  of  the  pre* 
aent  road  to  London.— Having  crossed  the  Thames,  it  ran  by 
£dgeware  to  Vernlam;  and  from  thence,  %ith  the  present  great 
Irish  road,  through  Dunstsble  and  Towcester  to  Weedon,  Henee« 
instead  of  bending  to  the  left»  with  the  present  turnpike,  it  pro* 
eeeded  straight  by  Dovebridge,  High  Cross,  Fazeley,  Wall,  and 
Wellington,  to  Wroxeter.  It  then  passed  the  Severn,  and  cob* 
Unued  hy  Rowton,  Pen  y  Pont,  and  Bala,  to  Tomown  y  Mawr, 
where  it  divided  into  two  branchea.  One  ran  by  Balh*Ketteri 
to  Caemanron  and  Anglesea;  the  other  hy  I>olwyddelan,thfongh 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  where  Hjoiaod  the 
north-eastern  branch  (which  will  be  presently  deMribed,)  and 
ended  at  Hely  Head,  the  great  pert  of  Ae  Iriah. 

"  The  north*eastem  branch  of  the  Watling  Street,  coming 
from  the  interior  of  Scotland,  by  Gramond  and  Jedhnrgh,  enters 
Bngbnd  at  Chew  Green,  and  continues  by  Riechester  to  Cor<^ 
)>ridge.  There,  crossing  the  Tyne,  it  ran  through  Ebchester, 
lanchester,  and  Binchester,  and  passed  the  Tees  hy  a  ford, 
near  Pierce  Bridge.  Hence  it  went  by  Catterick,  Newton, 
Masham,  and  Kirby  Malside  to  Ilkley,  and  near  Halifax  to 
Manchester.  Over  the  moors,  between  these  two  last  places, 
it  i»  called  the  Devil's  Causeway.  From  Manchester,  where  it 
ipassed  the  Mersey,  it  proceeded  by  Street,  Northwich,  Chester, 
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CMriiaB,  And  over  the  vMraaUiw  to  Aber,  whore  it  Ml  iato  the 
eeuth-wesleni  hceoeh,  le  its  eoune  to  Holy  Heed. 

'^  The  lcKNiEU»  STftfiKTj  OT  rood  of  the  Iceni,  proeeedolro« 
the  CMMi  near  Great  Yaraiooth.  Passiog  ihrengh  Taeaboroiigh, 
it  roM  hy  lekliughaiB  and  Newawrket,  aad,  akirtiag  the  chain  of 
hilb  which  stretchea  through  Caaihridgeshire,  Bedfordihire, 
BackiDghaiBshire>  and  Oxfordshire^  coetiBaea  by  Boemhridge  to 
Icoldon  and  Roystoii^  (where  it  iateraeeli  the  Erayn  Street) 
Thenee  it  proceeds  hy  BaldodL^  over  Wilhocy  Hill,  to  Daaslahle 
(where  it  erosaes  the  WaUing  Street,}  Triag,  Wendover,  Ela- 
hetoagh,  near  Richhoroegh^  Chinaor,  Watlinglou,  Woodeote» 
and  Goring;  a&d«  passing  the  Thanes  ai  StreaUy,  thrwws  off  a 
collateral  branch^  which  will  be  noticed  oad«sr  the  name  of  the 
Ridgewmjf^  From  hence  it  proceeded,  as  Stnkeley  iaagined, 
by  Aldworth,  Newbury  Street,  Ashinanoworth»  Tangley,  and 
Tidworth«  to  Old  Sanun.  Thence  hy  the  two  $tratl»rd%  acroee 
Vemditch  Chaae,  Woodyatea  Inn,  the  Gnsaagce,  Badhvy^ 
Shapwick,  Woodhay  Castle,  Maiden  Caatle,  Eggardoa,  Ax- 
ninster,  UoniUm,  Bzeter*  Totneas,  &c.  to  the  Land's  End. 

<«  The  collateral  branch  called  the  Ridobwat,  ran  Irom 
StoeaUy  along  thehilU,  hy  Csckhamaloy  Hill,  Whitehorse  Hill, 
and  Ashhary,  towards  Abory ;  from  whence  its  coarse  is  nnknown. 
Possibly  it  ran  towards  Glaslonbnry.  From  Elworthy  harfows» 
above  Tanntoo,  it  passes  south-westerly  into  Devonshire ;  and 
AoB  Stietton  into  Cornwall,  it  kept  along  the  ridge  of  hilla  to 
Redroih  and  the  Land's  End. 

"  RVXNIBLD  Stebbt,  ot  street  of  the  Upper  loeni,  said  to 
begin  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  ran  by  Chesler  le  Street  to  Bin* 
ohester,  wheie  it  joined  the  Watliug  Street,  and  eontmned  with 
it  to  Catterick.  Then,  bearing  more  easterly,  it  ran  with  the 
present  great  nerthem  road  to  witliin  two  miles  of  Borough 
Bridge,  where  it  left  the  turnpike  to  the  rights  and  crossed  tlie 
Eore  to  Aldboroagh.  From  thenee  it  went  hy  Coptgrave,  Rib- 
atou,  Spo(E>rtb,  thiongb  Stekeld  Park,  to  Thomer,  Medley, 
Polehy,  Bolton,  Giaeshoiottgh,  Holme,  Great  Brook  near  Trs« 

town. 
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town,  Chetterfield,  Alfreton,  Little  Cbetder,  Eggiuten,  lo  Bar- 
ton,  and  Wall,  (where  it  croeaed  the  Watling  Street.)  Thence 
through  Sutton  Colfield,  to  Birmingham,  King'a  Norton,  Al- 
Chester,  Bitlbrd,  Sedgebarrow,  Tewkesbury,  X^rlooester,  Berry 
Hill,  Herefordshire;  and  probably  by  Abergavenny,  Brecon, 
Landilo,  and  Caermsrtben  to  St.  David's. 

"  The  Ermyn  STftEET  came  from  the  eastern  side  of  Scot- 
land, and,  crossing  the  Tweed,  west  of  Berwick,  ran  near 
Wooler,  Hedgely,  Brumpton,  Brinkburn,  Netherwitten,  Hart- 
burn,  and  Rial,  to  Corbridge,  where  it  joined  the  North  Wat- 
ling  Street.  Passing  with  that  way  the  two  great  rivers,  the 
Tyne  and  the  Tees,  it  continued  to  Catterick,  where  it  divided 
into  two  branches. 

"  The  western  branch  went  with  the  Ryknield  Street,  as  far 
as  Aid  borough,  and  then,  leaving  that  way  to  the  right,  pro- 
ceeded by  Little  Ousebourn,  to  Helensford,  over  Bramham 
Heath,  to  Aberford,  Castleford,  Houghton,  Stapleton,  Adwick, 
Doncaster,  Bawtry,  and  probably  by  Tuxford,  Southwell,  and 
over  the  Trt*nt  to  Thorp,  (where  it  passed  the  Foss)  Staunton, 
and  Stainby,  where  it  joined  the  eastern  branch. 

"  This  latter  branch  ran  from  Catterick  by  North  Allerton, 
Thirsk,  Easingwold,  Stamford  Bridge,  Market  Weighton  and 
South  Cave,  and,  crossing  the  H umber,  continued  by  Wintring- 
ham,  Lincoln,  and  Ancaster,  to  near  Witham,  when  it  was  re- 
united with  the  western  branch  above  mentioned.  Both  continued 
to  Brig  Casterton,  hear  Stamford,  Chesterton,  Stilton,  Godman- 
chester,  Royston  (where  it  crossed  tite  Icknield  Street,)  Bunt- 
ingford,  Puckeridge,  Ware  Park,  west  of  Brosbonrn,  Cheshunt> 
Enfield,  Wood  Green,  and  London.  Here  it  again  divided  into 
two  branches.  The  more  westerly  went  by  Darking,  Coldhar- 
bonr.  Stone  Street,  and  Pulborongh  to  Chichester;  while  the 
easterly  was  continued  by  Bromley,  Holwood  Hill,  Tunbridgo 
Wells,  Wadhnrst,  May  field,  and  Eustbourn  to  Pevensey. 

*'  Ikeman  Street,  appears  to  have  passed  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  probably  by  Bedford,  Newport  Pafrnel,  Stony 
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Stratford,  and  Bockingham  (or,  as  others  thiuk,  by  Fenny  Strat- 
ford and  Winsborough,)  to  Alcester.  It  then  ran  by  Kirkling- 
ton,  Woodstock,  Stonefield,  Astall,  and  Coin  St.  Alwin's  to 
Cirencester,  Rodmarton,  Cherrington,  Bagspath  and  Sy mends' 
Hall.  From  thence  it  is  said  to  be  continued  by  Cromehall 
to  Aust,  where,  passing  the  Severn,  it  probably  ran  through 
Caerweut,  Caerleon,  and  along  the  coast  by  Caerdiff,  Neath, 
and  Lwghor,  to  Caermarthen,  and  the  Irish  port  at  St.  David's.'' 

The  Foss  Wat,  although  adopted  through  the  whole  of  its 
course  by  the  Romans,  was  first,  probably,  a  British  road,  as  it 
forms  a  connection  between  so  many  of  the  British  towns.  It 
took  its  rise  on  the  north  eastern  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  and  ran 
through  Lindum,  Lincoln;  Ratat,  Leicester;  Benonis,  Clay- 
Chester;  CormttciR,  Cirencester;  Aqtus  Suits,  Bath;  and  /#• 
ehaiis,  Ilchester;  to  the  great  British  port  of  Seaton,  in  Devon- 
shire.* 

"  The  Upper  Salt-way,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
communication  between  the  sea  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
salt-mines  at  Droitwich,  is  first  known  as  leading  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stainsfield,  towards  Paunton  and  Denton ;  and  then 
running  not  far  from  Saltby  and  Croxtou,  is  continued  straight 
by  Warmby  and  Grimstou,  to  Sedgehill  on  the  Foss.  Here  it 
appears  to  bear  towards  Barrow,  on  the  Soar;  and  crossing 
Charnwood  Forest,  is  again  seen  at  Stretton,  on  the  borders  of 
Warwickshire,  from  whence  it  is  easily  traced  to  Birmingham, 
and  over  the  Lickey  to  Droitwich. 

"  The  Lower  Salt-way  is  little  known,  although  the  parts 
here  described  have  been  actnally  traced.  It  came  from  Droit- 
wich, crossed  Worcestershire,  under  the  name  of  the  Salt-way, 
appears  to  have  passed  the  Avon,  somewhere  below  Evesham, 
tended  towards  the  chain  of  hills  above  Sudeley  Castle,  where  it 
is  still  visible,  attended  by  tumuli  as  it  runs  by  Hawling. 
Thence  it  proceeds  to  Northleach,  where  it  crowed  the  Foss,  in 

Us 

*  MS,  commanicaUoD  of  the  Rev.  T.  Lem&a. 
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ilB  ivmy  to  Coin  St  Aldwin'fl,  on  tht  IkmaUk  Slreet»  cad  led  te 
the  Ma  coast  of  Hanif  thire. 

**  In  many  plaees  are  f  ettiges  of  a  eontiDoed  toad  iikirting  tiie 
weslen  side  of  the  island,  in  tiio  same  moaaer  as  the  Erayii 
Street  did  the  eastern,  of  which  parts  were  noTor  adopted  by  Hio 
Ronuuis.  There  is  great  reason  to  snppoee  it  British,  beeaase  it 
oonaecta  nuuiy  of  the  British  towns.  It  appears  to  have  oom- 
menoed  en  the  coast  of  Dotoii,  perhaps  not  ftr  from  the  month  of 
the  Ex,  and  to  have  gone  by  Exeter,  Taunton,  Brtdgewater, 
Bristol,  Glottoester,  Kiddermipster,  Glavoriey,  Weston,  High 
Offley,  Betley,  Middlewich,  Northwioh,  Warriughm,  Pkoslon, 
and  Laoeaster.  Here  probably  dividing  into  two  branches,  one 
ran  by  Kendal,  Penrith,  and  Carlisle,  to  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  islaud,  while  the  other  passed,  by  Kirby  Lonsdale  and  Orton, 
to  Kirby  Tbure,  from  whenee  it  oontinned,  onder  the  name  of 
the  Maiden- way,  by  the  wall  and  Beweastle,  into  the  interior 
parts  of  Scotland. 

"  Besides  these,  aod  the  separate  comanuiicattons  between 
the  different  towns,  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  a  general 
road  ran  round  the  whole  coast  of  the  islaod,  parts  of  which  have 
been  observed  near  the  southern  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  particularly 
from  Abbotsbary  to  the  isle  of  Porbeok;  likewise  in  Hampshire, 
along  Portsduwn  Hill;  and  from  Old  Winchester  through  Sus- 
sex, on  the  tops  of  the  hills  between  Midhurst  and  Chichester, 
lo  Arundel  and  Brightiielmstone.  Also  in  Essex,  from  Maiden 
to  Colchester;  and  in  Suffolk  by  Stretford,  Ipswich,  Btrstford, 
and  BIythliurg,  to  the  banks  of  the  Yar.  in  Lincolnshire  are 
two  branches,  one  running  clearly  from  Tattersal,  by  Horncas- 
tie,  Ludford,  Btainton,  Caistor,  and  Somerby;  and  a  second^ 
nearer  the  ooast,  from  Lowih  towards  Brocklesby,  and  both 
tending  to  the  passage  of  the  Humber,  not  far  from  Barton. 
Also  along  the  principal  part  of  the  ooast  through  Yorksbiro,. 
Durhsm,  and  Northnmberland.  On  the  western  side  of  the  is-« 
land,  it  sppears  to  have  passed  on  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
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aortkara  oomI  of  DeTonskire  and  SonMiMtshire,  aad  poiaibly 
nigkt  be  traced  ibrougk  Wales  and  towards  Scotland/'* 

British  Coins. — The  labours  of  the  antiquary  are  seldom 
more  judicioasty  directed  than  to  the  investigation  of  coiMg^ 
irh'ich  at  once  act  as  the  genuine  links  of  hislory^  and  exhibit  the 
state  of  several  arts,  in  the  specific  nature  and  the  preparation  of 
the  material,  and  in  the  character  of  the  device,  and  degree  of 
idLill  with  which  the  die  is  cnt  and  the  impress  made. 

It  would  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  Cssar,  and  the  ab* 
sence  of  any  direct  and  tangible  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  both 
the  aboriginal  and  Belgic  Britons  were  destitute  of  minted  money, 
at  the  period  of  that  great  commander's  invasion  of  the  island,  j 
It  is  believed  that  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  bullion,  unstamped^ 
and  rated  by  their  weight,  were  then  used  as  the  medium  of 

traffic. 

•  Commentary  on  tho  ttineraiy  of  Riclwrd  of  CSieiiceiter,  Edit.  1809.  p. 
in— 117. 

t  The  pssMge  of  Cmnr,  oa  this  subject,  b  so  worded  h  to  odoiit  of  • 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persoos,  as  to  whether  the  brass  money  of  tiM 
Britons  was  minted,  or  was  mere  ballton,  Talued  by  weight.  Those  who 
adopt  a  reading  to  the  former  efflect,  cannot  adduce  any  corroboratiTe  cir* 
cumstancis  foooded  on  fact ;  and  it  certainly  woald  appear  unlikely  that  the 
people  who  were  so  rade  as  to  use  onstamped  Iron  for  money,  should  at  the 
a«De  tiiae  be  so  refiiiad  as  to  sebmit  their  brass  to  the  process  of  the  nlnt- 
maater*  Dr.  Plol^  in  his  natond  History  of  Oifordshiro ;  Dr.  BorlMe,  ia 
bis  Antiquitiea  of  Cornwall ;  and  Mr.  Polwhele,  in  his  History  of  Devoa| 
argae  for  the  probability  of  the  Britons  possessing  coins,  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  before  the  Roman  invasion,  although  in  parti  of  the  island  with  which 
CiHar  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  But  it  is  obvious  that  a 
eirculating  monied  medium  of  traflic  is  seldom  confined  to  the  bounds  of  one 
peitioalar  state,  and  is  the  most  dilEcult  of  all  circumstances  to  hide  from  the 
knowledge  of  an  interested  Investigator.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  use 
•f  unstamped  iron  for  money  among  the  Britons,  is  not  noticed,  asaocz- 
istjng  custom,  by  any  writer  subsequent  to  Ca$sar.  So  rude  a  practice  most 
be  supposed  likely  to  discontinue  shortly  after  the  superior  cooveaicnce  of 
small  minted  money  was  ascertained ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the 
fact,  if  we  allow  the  first  British  coinage  to  h^Te  taken  place  between  the 
dates  of  the  two  Roman  invasions. 
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traffic.  Large  quantities  'of  the  latter^  approaching  to  a  sqaarit 
shape,  and  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
stringing  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  trader,  have  been  found 
in  Cornwall,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  iron  money  of  the 
Britons.* 

But  the  era  of  Caesar's  invasion  was,  in  every  respect,  memo- 
rable to  Britain.  His  expedition  led  to  a  more  extended  corres- 
pondence between  the  islanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  the  increase  of  trade,  and  expansion  of  views,  de- 
rived from  that  communication,  are  evident  in  the  circumstance 
<^  several  mints  being  speedily  erected  by  the  former  people ; 
the  active  and  commercial  Belgae  setting  the  laudable  example. 

The  chief  British  coins  which  have  been  discovered,  and  may 
be  considered  as  genuine,  were  struck  during  the  years  which 
intervened  between  the  first  invasion  under  Cssar,  and  the  second 
and  more  decisive  by  direction  of  Claudius.  The  earliest  aathen- 
ticated  coins,  which  have  been  found,  are  those  of  CunobeiiBe,t 
who  lived  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Caligula.  It  ap- 
pears that  shortly  after  the  art  was  introduced  by  the  Beigs,  it 
was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  principal  Celtic  sovereigns;  and 
several  public  depositaries,  and  numerous  private  antiquarian 
cabinets,  contain  coins  bearing  impresses  ascribed  to  various 
British  states. 

British  coins  are  usually  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass.  In  some, 
the  gold  is  minted  without  any  alloy;  but,  in  most,  both  the 
gold  and  silver  are  much  debased.  Some  coins  attributed  to  the 
Britons,  are  devoid  of  any  inscription,  and  are  merely  stamped 
with  the  figures  of  animals,  together  with  unintelligible  devices. 
These  were,  probably,  of  the  earliest  Celtic  mintage.    Bat  ia 

gettevml 

•  Specimens  of  the  perforated  iron  ptntes  discovered  in  Cornwall,  are  cn- 
grared  in  Dr.  Borlase's  Antiquities  of  that  county,  and  again  in  Gough*i 
edition  of  Che  Britannia. 

t  See  an  "  Essay  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeline,"  &c.  by  Samuel  Peggc  A.  M^ 
Hi  which  work  thirty  nine  of  those  coins  are  engrai-cd. 
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general  they  bear  on  the  face  a  regal  bust,  \vitb  an  mscriptioii ; 
and^Hk^he  reverse  ao  emblematical  device^  accompanied  also  by 
a  legend.  In  shape  they  are  rounds  and  sometimes  flat,  but 
often  disked^  or  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

The  costume  of  the  ancient  British  kings^  as  to  their  diadem ; 
a  portion  of  attire;  and  instruments  of  war  and  command; 
is  curiously  exhibited  by  their  -coins.  The  reverse  of  those 
which  are  of  the  rudest  mintage,  often  presents  an  indistinct 
mass  of  small  implements,  or  ornaments,  unknown  as  to  real 
name  and  use.  But  in  the  more  refined,  a  mixture  of  allusions 
to  Roman  manners  is  frequently  perceptible.  On  the  reverse  of 
such,  are  often  seen  the  Janus,  the  Sphinx,  (the  favourite  de- 
vice of  Augustus,)  the  Centanr,  and  the  Pegasus.  From  the 
•  oocurrence  of  these  figures,  it  is  satisfactorily  argued,  that  the 
art  of  minting  was  introduced  to  Britain  by  practitioners  from  the 
Roman  continent.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  some  of  the  inscriptions  are  latinized  ;  and  the  Roman 
alphabet  is  nsed  in  the  legends  of  all. 

The  coins  of  Gunobeline,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  Bri- 
tish sovereign  that  established  a  mint,  are  the  most  curious,  as 
well  as  the  most  numerous,  that  have  been  discovered ;  and  have 
-consequently  attracted  the  greatest  share  of  antiquarian  notice. — 
These  coins  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass  or  copper;  with  an 
alloy  of  lead  or  tin.  They  are  all  circular,  and  most  have  a 
slight  convexity  of  form. 

The  style  of  execution,  though  far  from  elegant,  is  still  res- 
pectable. On  the  obverse  of  many  is  seen  the  head  of  the  king, 
ander  whose  auspices  the  coins  were  issued.  Others  have,  on 
the  face  or  obverse,  various  emblematical  devices,  as  a  horse 
(the  animal  most  valued  by  the  Britons,  from  its  useful  qnalities 
in  war,  and  likewise  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  a  British  Deity ;]  the 
two  faced  Janus,  supposed  to  allude  to. the  increasing  civilization 
of  the  country;  agrifiin;  and  an  ear  of  corn. — On  the  reverse 
part  of  the  same  coins  is  presented  a  great  variety  of  symbolical 
designs^  as  a  winged  female  figure,  supposed  to  be  Victory ;  » 

¥  pega8tt»; 
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pei^asus;  horses  in  various  modes  of  aotion,  and  witli  many  al- 
Insive  accompaniments  (that  of  a  baud  sustaining  a  truncheoit 
being  one;)  Apollo  playhig  on  the  harp;  a  hog  and  a  tree;  a 
workman  coining  money^  several  pieces  of  which  appear  on  the 
ground. 

The  legend,  or  iRScription,  presents  the  name  of  the  king^ 
Cnnobeline,  variously  spelt  and  in  dissimilar  modes  of  abbrevia- 
tion, together  with  the  Roman  letters  CAMV.  CAM.  (the  place 
at  which  the  com  was  minted,  Camulodunmm)  YER.  (Vemla- 
mium;}and  NOVANIT.  or  MO.  NOVANE,  and  NOVA,  (sup- 
posed  to  signify  the  capital  of  the  Trinovantes.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  abbreviated  words,  the  British  coiaa, 
and  especially  those  of  Cunobeline,  often  present  an  tnscriptioii 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  antiquarian  discussion.  This  w 
\he  word  TA8C,  or  TASCIO,  sometimes  written  with  a  T«ria« 
tion  in  the  last  syllable,  but  uniformly  similar  in  the  first,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  where  it  is  thus  spelt,  TACIO» 

It  is  not  desirable  to  enter  on  an  investigation  of  the  respec- 
tive opinions  of  the  different  writers,  who  have  deemed  the  pro- 
bable meaning  of  this  word  deserving  of  laborious  enquiry.  The 
conjectures  of  two  may  suffice ;  the  first  a  professed  numismatic 
essayist,  and  the  latter  an  antiquarian  critic  of  no  ordinary  attain- 
ments. Mr.  Pegge  *  supposes  that  the  word  is  the  nominal 
designation,  either  personal  or  national,  of  the  Roman-gallic 
mint  master  under  whose  direction  the  coins  were  produced :  but 
Mr.  Whitaker  f  observes  "that  the  word  occurs  too  frequently  to 
be  that  of  a  mere  mint  master,  however  honoured  ;'*  and  he  con- 
siders it  ''to  be  nothing  more  than  the  British  and  official  appel- 
lation of  the  king  whose  coins  exhibit  the  inscription,  and  to 
signify  only  the  Leader/^  In  pursuit  of  this  idea,  he  examines 
into  the  presumed  source  of  the  word,  and  remarks  that  "  Tics, 
TuU,  Tos,  and  Toschich  mean  the  beginning,  or  head,  of  any 

thing, 

*  KftMY  on  the  coins  of  Cunobeline,  5cc. 

♦  Hi>i.of  Mnochcslcr,  «nd.  edit.  Tol.  II.  p.  7— la. 
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thing,  iu  tbe  Irish  language ;  and  that  Tniseach,  and  Taoiseach^ 
are  Uia  Irish  a|»pelUtives  for  a  commander,  to  thin  day.'^  From 
the  latter  word  he  imagines  the  Tasc  of  the  British  coins  to  pro- 
ceed. If  this  mode  of  explanation  be  accjepted,  the  Tasc  of  thf 
British  answers  to  the  Rex  of  the  Latin  inscriptions. 

It  is  qnite  impossible  to  form,  at  this  period,  a  satisfactory 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation,  while  the  privi" 
lege  of  coining  was  possessed  by  the  native  princes ;  but,  from 
the  numerous  pieces,  of  a  dissimilar  mintage,  issued  by  Cunobet 
line  alone,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  was  far  from  inconsider- 
able. The  comparatively  small  quantity  discoverable  in  subse* 
quent  remote  ages,  is  no  proof  of  an  original  deficiency,  as  the 
circulation  of  money  issued  by  British  princes  was  severely 
prohihited  by  the  Romans,  after  they  gained  an  ascendant  in  this 
island. 

The  subject  of  BriUsh  coins  has  been  treated  with  some  con- 
tempt, by  an  able  numismstic  writer;*  and,  assuredly,  the  study 
of  them  is  less  captivating  than  that  of  the  medals  of  nations 
more  brilliant  in  exploit,  and  favoured  more  largely  with  the 
notice  of  historians.  Still,  it  is  capable  of  affording  rational  satis* 
faction  to  the  investigator  of  statistics,  and  to  the  antiquary. — The 
authenticity  of  the  greater  number  of  the  coins  ascribed  to  the 
Britons  is  unquestionable.  Many  have  been  found  among  menu* 
ments  decidedly  British ;  and,  in  legend  and  symbolical  embeU 
Ushment,  they  plainly  evince  their  original.f  As  evidences  of 
the  progressive  data  of  the  arts  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  they  are  truly  valuable;  and  they  are  curious,  from  the 
•ircttmstance  of  exhibiting,  in  unequivocal  outlines,  many  parti- 

F  2  culars 

•  Mr.  Clarke,  in  « letter  to  Mr.  Bowyer,  quoted  by  Goagh,  in  a  note  to  Con- 
jectures oo  British  coins,  in  the  Britannia. 

♦  Specimens  of  British  coins,  exhibiting  a  great  rariety  of  impressions,  are 
•ogniTed  in  Speed  j  in  Camden's  Britannia  (a  corrected  plaie  being  intro* 
doced  in  Mr.  (Sough's  edition;)  in  Borlase*s  Autiq.  of  Cornwall  j  in  Mr. 
(afterwtrdt  Dr  )  Fegge's  Essay  on  the  "  coins  of  Cunobeline,"  &c. 
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culars  of  the  costume  of  a  people^  whose  manners  are  little  knoinry 
and  have  been  too  often  misrepresented  by  snch  superficial  bisto^ 
rians,  as  have  nes^lected  to  unite  the  researches  of  the  antiquary 
with  the  common  place  task  of  collatings  lettered  authorities. 

Circles  composed  of  Stones.— In  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land; in  nearly  every  division  of  Wales;  in  Scotland;  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  British  islands;  are  to  be  sesn  circles 
of  unwronght,  upright  stones,  which  are  commonly  recognised 
under  the  name  of  Droidical  Temples.*  These  curious  vestiges 
of  antiquity  are  usually  found  on  spots  naturally  elevated ;  and 
one  structure  oAen  consists  of  several  circles,  either  concentric, 
lateral,  or  in  some  other  mode  of  disposal  indicating  an  attention 
to  mathematical  regularity  of  arrangement.  Similar  monuments 
with  those  of  Britain,  and  equally  void  of  appropriation  in  the 
page  of  history,  are  to  be  seen  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Scandinavia, 
and  various  parts  of  Germany.  In  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  the 
Western  Isles,  circles  of  stone  are  also  frequent. 

Amongst  other  arguments  for  the  great  antiquity  of  these 
monuments  in  Britain,  it  is  observed,  that  in  some  instances 
they  are  crossed  and  injured  by  Rom^m  Ways^  a  proof  that  all 
reverence  for  the  object  of  their  original  destination,  i(as  lost 
before  the  construction  of  those  roads.  Circles  of  stone  appear* 
indeed,  to  have  been  used  in  the  performance  of  religious  and 
judicial  ceremonies,  by  the  most  remote  nations  of  antiquity  ;f 

and, 

•  Circles  of  upright  stones  occar  in  the  folfowing  EngFisTi  counties :  Corn* 
Willi  (in  wliich  county.  Beauties,  p.  587.  see  th€  Hurlerst  an  extensire  Druidi- 
cal  monument ;)  Cumberland  (Long  Bieg  and  her  dmnghien,  p.  146.)  Derby- 
shire-; Devonshire;  Dorsetshire;  Oxfordshire  (RoUrich,  p.  500.  et  scq.) 
Somersetshire  (Stanton- Drev,  p.  699.)  Westmorland;  Wiltshire  (the  cele- 
brated works  of  Avtbury  and  Stoneheitge )  Curious  circfes  of  stone  are 
abiindanll;^  spread  throughout  both  North  and  South  Wales.  Relics  of  the 
Druids,  which  are  truly  interesting,  are  found  in  Anglesea,  the  ancient  Mona» 
Mild  tj'c  final  retreat  of  the  Druidical  priests. 

^  See  a  dissertation  on  the  high  antiquity  of  this  usage,  MunimentaAmU 
^iB,  Vol.  I.  p.  133,  et  scq. 
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mad,  under  tbe  prefalence  of  that  similarity  of  manners,  which 
may  he  traced  betweea  nearly  all  coontries  in  the  infancy  of 
soeiety,  they  were  probably  constructed  by  the  earliest  roiuistera 
of  the  Draidical  religion.  That  many  of  the  vestiges  which  are 
still  saperior  to  the  wear  of  centuries,  and  the  more  destructive 
assaults  of  hnroan  contumely  and  avarice,  were  existing  in  very 
high  ages  of  British  antiquity,  seems  evident  from  the  contents  of 
those  numerous  barrows,  which  are  usually  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  circles  of  stoue,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  placed  iu 
their  proximity  firom  motives  of  reverence  and  piety. 

Although  the  whole  of  these  monuments  possess  a  striking 
aimplicity  of  character,  they  are  yet  decidedly  different  in  many 
component  particulars.  Frequently  they  are  surrounded  with  a 
ditch  and  a  vallum,  the  latter  forming  the  boundary,  or  being  on 
the  outer  side.  The  number  of  stones  is  far  from  being  uniform, 
and  in  some  instances  is  not  more  than  nine.     Dr.  Borlase  ob- 

m 

serves,  that  the  greatest  number  which  has  reached  his  notice 
is  seventy-seven;*  and  he  adds,  that  "the  difference  in  number 
was  not  owing  to  chance,  but  either  to  some  established  rules 
observed  in  the  construction  of  these  monuments,  or  referring  to, 
and  expressive  of,  the  erudition  of  those  ages.  In  some  places 
we  find  them  oftener  of  the  number  twelve  than  of  any  other  num- 
ber; either  in  honour  to  the  twelve  superior  deities,  or  to  some, 
national  cnstom  of  twelve  persons  of  authority,  meeting  there  in 
•oancil  upon  important  affairs.^f 

The  same  writer  (who  has,  perhaps,  considered  the  subj£ct 
more  attentively  than  any  other  antiquary,  and  who  certainly 
ranks  among  tlie  best  authorities  for  this  species  of  information,) 
thus  notices  the  plans  most  prevalent  among  these  monuments;. 
and^on  compacing  his  account  with  the  statements  in  the  "  Beau- 

F  3  ties," 

•  To  leave  onnoticed  the  stnpendous  mbnumcnis  of  Avcbnry  and  Stone- 
benge,  it  may  be  obierrcd,  that  the  circle  tcrnud  Grt^  Yaudi  (no'iceil  in 
tbe  Beauties  for  Cumberland,  p.  136 — 137.)  causists  uf  tighty-cight  ttunef. 

*■  Antiq-  of  Cornwall,  p.  191. 
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ties/'  respecting^  different  stone  circles  existing  in  ynrions  ptrtt  of 
England  and  Wales,  it  appears  to  present  a  view  of  their  usual 
peculiarities  of  character,  equally  comprehensive  and  concise: 
"  The  figure  of  these  monuments  is  either  simple  or  compounded. 
Of  the  first  kind  Are  exact  circles,  elliptical  or  semicircular.  The 
constrnctisn  of  these  is  not  always  the  same^  some  having  their 
circumference  marked  with  large  separate  stones  only;  others 
having  ridges  of  small  stones  intermixed,  and  sometimes  walls, 
serving  to  render  the  inclosure  more  compleat.  Other  circular 
monuments  have  their  figure  more  complex  and  varied,  consist* 
ing  not  only  of  a  circle,  but  of  other  distinguishing  properties. 
In,  or  near,  the  centre  of  some,  stands  a  stone,  taller  than  the 
rest;  in  the  middle  of  others  is  a  Kistvaen,  whilst  a  Cromlech 
distinguishes  the  centre  of  some  circles.  Some  have  only  on^ 
line  of  stones  in  their  circumference ;  and  others  have  two  ;  some 
circles  are  adjacent,  some  contiguous,  and  some  include,  aed 
some  intersect  each  other.  Frequently  urns"  (skeletons,  and 
other  funek-al  deposits)  "  are  found  in  or  near  them ;  and  these 
circles  are  of  very  difierent  dimensions.  Some  are  cuHoutiy 
erected  on  geometrical  plans,  the  chief  entrances  facing  the  car- 
dinal points  of  the  heavens.  Some  have  avenues  leading  to  them, 
placed  exactly  north  and  south,  with  detached  stones,  sometimes 
in  straight  lines  to  the  east  and  wesi,  sometimes  triangular:  all 
evidences  of  more  than  common  exactness  and  design."* 

In  ascribing  to  these  various  circles  their  respective  nijects 
of  destination,  great  room  is  allowed  for  the  specalatiens  of  in- 
genuity ;  as  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  with  Ihe  alledged  custons 
of  other  countries,  in  remote  ages,  that  conjecture  is  here  formed 
on  ground  in  the  least  degree  satisfactory.  That  many  were  in- 
tended for  religious  ceremonials,  and  that  circles  of  stone  formed, 
indeed,  the  uniform  temples  of  the  Druids  (although  enveloped 
in  masses  of  oak,  all  but  equally  sacred  with  themselves)  is  ex- 
tremely 

•  Borlase*t  Antiq  of  Cornwall,  p.  19« — 193.  This  extract  of  Dr.  Bor- 
laie's  valuable  pnblicaiion  is  in  severnl  places  altered  and  abridged,  to  suit 
Ike  purpose  of  the  present  work. 
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treiMly  proliable,  from  analogy  of  manners.  Sach  appear  to 
liave  been  of  Patriarchal  naage  in  the  very  first  recorded  ages; 
aadj  from  its  mode  of  conatruction,  this  rude,  but  venerable 
apeeies  of  temple,  was,  assuredly,  well  adapted  to  the  tenets  of 
Ae  Dmi^a,  who  mainlained,  among  other  opiniana  indicative  of 
much  grandeur  of  conception,  that  the  Grods  ware  not  to  be  confined 
within  walls,  but  were  to  be  worshipped  on  a  spot  quite  open  to 
Ihe  heavens,  though  separated  from  profane  interference.  In 
confirmation  of  the  very  rational  conjecture  that  numerous  stony 
circles  fonnd  in  different  parts  of  this  island,  were  used  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  area  of  many  are 
diacaverable  the  remains  of  a  Cromlech,  or  other  kind  of  fabric 
appearing  to  have  served  aa  an  altar,  although  it  ia  by  no  means 
evident  that  the  circles  in  which  such  vestiges  are  found  were 
uBed  for  a  sepulchral  purpose. 

But  that  circles  of  stone  were  exclusively  devoted  to  religious 
uses  is  quite  unlikely,  and  may,  indeed,  be  denied  on  a  tenable 
foundation.  In  attention  to  that  comparison  of  national  manners 
which  is  noticed  above,  it  may  be  observed  thai  the  roonuroents  con- 
structed in  a  Patriarchal  age,  and  at  first  dedicated  simply  to  religi- 
ons duties,  afterwards  became  the  seats  of  justice  and  national  coun- 
cil. That  a  similar  union  of  great  aolemnities  was  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  British  temples,  will  appear  highly  probable,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  priests  were  also  the  legislators  of  the 
state,  and  that  they  sedulously  laboured  to  inculcate  a  belief  of 
the  law  proceeding  immediately  from  the  Deity,  through  them- 
selves bis  ministers.  The  place  of  council  was  probably,  alse^ 
that  of  election  and  inauguration. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  some  traces  of  the  custom  of  judicial 
officf^rs  sitting  on  stones,  placed  in  a  circular  manner,  is  noticed 
by  Martin  in  bis  "Description  of  the  Weateru  Isles ;*'^  and, 
•concerning  the  election  and  inauguration  of  princes  in  such  cir- 

F  4  cles, 

*  "  In  the  Holm,  a»  they  call  it,  in  Shetlandi  there  are  Tour  great  ^loocf, 
upon  which  &at  (he  judge,  clerk,  and  other  officers  of  tlie  roart."  AJ<riiji'a 
•descri|):iQB  of  tlie  Western  I&icv 
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cles,  it  is  observed  by  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  on  the  authority 
of  Wormius^  that  *'  the  custom  of  chusing  princes^  by  nobles, 
standing  in  a  circle  upon  rocks"  (or  rather  upon  stones)  "  is  said ' 
to  have  remained  among  the  northern  nations  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fourth,  and  the  Golden  Bull,  A.  D.  4356.  Some  of 
these  northern  circles  have  a  large  stone  in  the  middle ;  as  the 
monument  near  Upsal,  in  Sweden,  on  which  Ericus  was  made 
King  of  Sweden,  no  longer  since  than  the  year  1396."* 

If  we  are  content  to  illustrate  the  subject  of  these  curious  an- 
tiquities by  the  manners  of  other  countries,  we  shall  find  an  ap* 
propriation  for  the  leading  particulars  of  many  circles  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  arranged  for  civil  purposes ;  and  on  this 
head'ihay  be  submitted  the  following  remarks:  "  When  assemblies 
for  council,  judicature,  and  election,  were  convened,  it  was  the 
custom  either  to  stand  by,  or  to  stand  upon,  or,  thirdly,  to  sit ' 
upon,  stones  placed  round  a  circular  area;  and  each  of  these  dif- 
ferent positions  of  the  body,  required  a  peculiar  arrangement  of- 
the  stones.    In  the  first  case,  whilst  any  election  or  decree  was 
depending,  or  any  solemn  compact  to  be  confirmed,  the  principal 
persons  concerned  stood  each  by  his  pillar;  and,  where  a  middle 
stone  was  crested  in  the  circle^  there  stood  the  prince,  or  gene- 
ral elect.    This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is  spoken 
of,  as  such,  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

**  It  was  also  the  custom  to  stand  upon  stones  placed  in  a  cir- 
cular manner,  and  shaped  for  that  purpose,  as  so  many  pedestals 
to  elevate  the  nobles  above  the  level  of  the  rest;  consequently, 
such  sUmes  (however  rude)  were  of  different  shape,  and  are,  there- 
fore, carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  abovementioned 
columnar  stones  erect,  by  the  side  of  which  the  kiug  and  princi- 
pal persons  stood,  and  upon  which  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any 
pne  ever  iptended  to  stand.    Wherp  we  find  stones  of  this  kind 

and 

•  Borlase.  p.  205.  npiid  Wormius,  p.  88,90.  Vestiges  of  (he  inaugura- 
tion sione  are  iioiiced  in  the  Western  Isles,  by  Martin,  in  his  description,  ^c, 
p.  i4X  }  and  l^'  King,  Muniracuta  Antigua,  Vol.  I.  p.  147. 
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and  order^  we  may  pronounce  them  merely  elective^  consultory, 
and  jadicial»  as  never  intended  for  the  rites  of  worship/'* 

Besides  the  above  important  purposes,  it  is  supposed  thai 
many  of  these  circular  monuments  of  stone  were  iidapted  to  other 
uses,  the  most  estimable  of  which  was  the  advancement  of  the 
science  of  Astronomy.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Drnids  of  Bri- 
tain are  believed,  on  the  testimony  of  C«sar,  "  to  have  taught 
many  things  to  their  scholars  concerning  the  stars,  and  their 
motion."t  From  the  frequency  with  which  circles  constructed 
by  the  Druids  are  placed  on  elevated  and  open  tracts ;  and  from 
tlie  circumstance  of  many  being  apparently  formed  on  »:e')rretrical 
plans,  it  has  been  rationally  conjectured  that  these  spherical  tem- 
ples were  ofken  used,  by  the  learned  priests  of  the  early  Britons, 
as  theatres  of  study,  and  schools  in  which  they  imparted  astrono- 
mical knowJe<}ge.{ 

It  has  been  frequently  ascertained  that  interments  were  made 
within  these  sacred  circles;  but  that  they  were  not  places  of  or- 
dinary sepulture  is  evident,  as  it  is  unusual  to  find  within  them 
the  relics  of  numerous  funeral  deposits.  --  Persons  favoured  with 
interment  on  a  spot  so  sacred,  had  possibly  been  dignified  minis- 
ters of  religion  and  dispensers  of  law. 

But  circles,  probably  designed  for  religious  and  civil  purposes, 
were  not  uniformly  constructed  in  so  laborious  a  manner  as  those 
noticed  above.  It  is  remarked  by  Sir  R.  C.  Uoare  that  many 
eartlirworks,  of  acircplar  form^  are  dispersed  about  the  downs  of 

Wiltshire, 

*  Antic|.  of  Cornwall,  p.  204 — 205. 

f  Caeaar,  De  Bel.  Gal.  lib.  VI. .sect.  13. 

X  III  King's  Miinimenta  Antiqua  (p.  13S>— 143)  are  many  remarks  on  this 
subject,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  strains  ingenuity  of  conjecture  to 
90  great  a  length,  as  to  say  that  there  is  ground  for  fairly  tuspecting  that,  in 
inany  instances,  the  stones  of  Druidicai  circles  were  placed  so  at  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  rude  astronomical  instruments.  Mr.  Chappie,  likewise,  con- 
Jectures  that  erections  of  stone  were  used  by  the  Druids  for  many  refined  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  science  of  Astronomy.  In  Polwhelc's  Devunshira 
#Te  some  judicious  observations,  in  reply  to  the  latter  wriicr. 
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WtlUhire,  and  chiefly  on  high  and  commanding  siiualioM. 
''  The  slightnesa  of  the  vmiium  and  ditch  that  surround  them,  as 
^ell  as  the  smallness  of  their  area,  clearly  indicate  them  not  to 
Kaye  been  constructed  for  any  military  purpose,  but  most  proba- 
bly for  some  civil  or  religious  object  In  countries  abounding 
vith  stone,  as  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  the  circle  was  defined  by 
rude  upright  stones ;  but  on  chalk  hills,  where  nature  produces 
nothing  larger  than  a  flint,  or  an  occasional  sarsen-stoae,  the 
circle  ts  described  by  a  bauk  and  ditch/'* 

Such  appear  to  be  the  most  important  observations  presented 
by  authors,  who  have  bestowed  particular  attention  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  those  mysterious  circles  which  are  calculated  to  excite  so 
much  coriosty.  In  regard  to  the  ages  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, it  has  been  shewn  that  some  are  ascertained  to  have  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  this  island ;  and,  from 
the  similarity  which  prevails  as  to  general  feature,  there  is  fair 
reason  for  supposing  that  all  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  hands  of 
the  Britons.  Tlie  occurrence  of  such  monuments  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many, in  Scandinavia,  Norway,  &c.  perhaps  merely  shews  that 
the  people  of  those  countries  derived  similar  usages  with  the  Bri- 
tons,  from  the  same  common  ancestors.  These  circles  in  Britain 
have  sometimes  been  supposed  the  work  of  the  Danes;  but  they 
are  often  seen  in  districts  which  the  Danes  never  visited :  and  it 
is  observed  by  Mr.  King  f  that  we  might,  on  as  rational  grounds, 
suppose  the  circular  monuments  in  Denmark  to  be  the  works  of 
the  Britons. 

But  not  any  of  the  above  remarks  apply,  in  a  satisfoctory  man- 
ner, to  the  two  roost  distinguished  ruins  of  structures  composed 
of  rude   stone.    The  interesting  and  far-famed  vestiges  of  the 

stupendous 

*  Hist,  of  Ancient  Wilts.  PartT.  p.  18. 

4  MunimjCDts  Antiqua,  Vol.  I.  p.  153. — The  following  are  the  principal 
works  conittlfed  in  regard  to  the  above  article  on  circles  of  upright  stones : 
Boriase's  Antiq.  of  Cornwall.  Rowlands'  Mona  Antiqua.  Dr.  Stukelej's 
works.  King's  Munimenta  Aniiqua.  Sir  R.  C  Hoare*s  Ancient  Wiltshire. 
Pol  vhele*8  History  of  Deronshire. 
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sttipendouB  raoDuments  of  Aveimry  and  Stonekenge,  hvre  uui* 
fermly  derided  Ihe  laboare  and  the  fancies  of  those  who  have  en^* 
^eavoared  to  inyesiigate  their  original^  and  to  direct  the  examiner 
to  their  priittne  appropriation.  The  numerous  writers  who  hsTe 
treated  on  the  subject  of  these  impressive  relics^  leave  it  involved 
in  a  mysterious  doud,  that  imparts  additional  solemnity  to  the 
silent  gloom  in  which  the  monuments  are  themselves  enveloped. 
For  a  compendious  statement  of  various  surmises  regarding  the 
date  of  their  erection,  and  their  intended  purpose,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Beauties  for  Wiltshire  }*  and  confine  myself  to  ob- 
serving that  the  most  judicious  writers  agree  in  referring  both 
monuments  to  the  firitons,  although  probably  erectefl  at  periods 
widely  dissimtfaur.  Their  amplitude  of  proportions,  and  superior 
dignity  of  character,  suggest  the  idf-a  of  their  being  intended  as 
raetropolittn  places  of  assembly,f  although  the  nature  of  the  eon- 
vocatbtt  is  unknown,  and  fost,  probably  for  ever,  in  the  deep 
shades  which  have  fallen  over  the  more  intricate  and  curious  parts 
of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  is- 
land. 

Rocking  Stones,  and  analogous  phenomena. — lu  Corn- 
wall, Devonshire,  Wales,  and  other  parts  of  South  Brilain, 
abounding  in  craggy  rocks,  and  in  the  various  rude  but  grand 
productions  of  nature  incidental  to  a  culcareoos  soil  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ocean,  there  are  found  many  surprising  works 
which  appear  to  hesitate  between  nature  and  art,  and  arc  proba- 
bly indebted  to  both.  Whilst  investigating  such  districts,  par* 
ticnkr  care  is  necessary  to  restrain  the  imagination,  (hat  creative 

faculty 

•  Beauties  for  Wilts,  under  the  articles  of  Arebary  and  Stonehenge. 

♦  AUhoogb  the  popalation  of  Britain  is  described  as  being  diFided  into 
iramerous  tribes,  or  petty  states,  one  form  of  religion  prevailed  amongst  hII, 
as  an  establishment  j  and  it  is  beUeved  that  the  ministers  of  that  religion 
were  all  subject  to  one  arch  priest  or  Druid.  The  priests  appear,  also,  to 
hare  been  the  legal  arbiters  of  the  country.  It  seems  fur  from  unlikely  that 
the  whole  of  the  British  nations  might  rasort,  for  6nal  appeal,  btitb  in  em\ 
snd  religious  cases,  to  one  or  more  great  uni versa  1  courts. 
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faculty  which  "  gives  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name;"  for  nature,  incumbered,  as  it  would  app6ar>  with  the 
tumultuary  vestiges  of  some  remote  convulsion,  often  assumes 
fantastic  and  imposing  shapes,  which  an  ardent  mind,  intent  on 
the  advancement  of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  may  readily  shape 
into  the  delusive  rcliques  of  an  unknown  idolatry. 

But,  although  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  anti- 
quaries have  been  occasionally  seduced  into  misconceptions,  by 
tlie  ardour  with  which  they  indulged  in  a  chosen  pursuit^*  it  is 
still  evident  that,  in  many  instances,  the  curious  eccentricities 
of  nature  were  improved,  and  then  rendered  instruments  of  super- 
stition, by  the  ministers  of  a  long  forgotten  religion.  As  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  such  works  were 
undertaken  either  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  or  Danes,  they  may 
be  securely  attributed  to  the  Britons ;  but  as  the  use  of  the  Tooi 
must  have  been  adopted,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  performed 
in  the  later  and  more  degenerate  days  of  Druidism,  when  the 
strictness  of  the  law  was  lost  in  an  increase  of  meretricious  blan- 
dishment and  stratagem. 

The  most  important  of  these  presumed  reliques  of  Druidical 
superstition  may  be  classed  under  the  following  appellations : 

The  Logan,  or   Rocking  stone  ;f   by  which  term  is  to  be 

unilerstood 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Beauties  for  CornwaJl,  p.  453, 
509,  &c. 

+  These  curious  stones  are  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  Britain.  Ex- 
amples ttccur  in  tlie  Beauties  for  Cumberland,  p.  180 ;  and  for  ComwaJl, 
p,  497—8. 

In  Play  fair's  11  lustrations  of  the  Huttonian  THeorf,  p.  S95 — 7,  are  pre- 
sented some  ingenious  remarks,  intended  to  shew  ibat  the  phenomenon  of  the 
Kocking-storue  is  oden,  though  possibly  not  always,  merelj  the  curioas  re- 
sult of  a  natural  cause ;  and  that  many  of  these  presumed  Druidical  works 
are,  in  iact,  "  nothing  else  than  stones,  which  have  been  subjected  to  the 
nniversal  law  of  wasting  and  decay,  in  sudi  peculiar  circumstances,  as  nearly 
to  bring  about  an  equilibrium  of  that  stable  kind,  which  when  slightly  dis- 
turbed, re  •establishes  itself." 

AUhongh 
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understood  a  Stone,  generally  of  immense  bulk  and  weiflrbt,  placed 
on  80  smaH  a  centre,  and  in  so  exact  an  eqailibrinra,  that  it 
raoTes  to  a  certain  degree  with  the  application  of  a  very  small 
power,  as  the  touch  of  the  hand  ;  but  which  conid  not  be  thrown 
down  by  any  common  force.  Although  these  msy,  in  some  in* 
stances,  haye  required  little  assistance  from  art,  it  appears  that 
much  labour  has  been  frequently  bestowed  to  reader  narrow  the 
basis  on  which  the  Logan  depends,  and  thereby  to  produce  the 
effect.* 

The  Rock-idol  is  the  name  bestowed  by  Dr.  Borlase  on  seve- 
ral craggs  of  rock,  which  exhibit  such  peculiar  features  of  gran- 
deur and  singularity,  as  to  have  been  probably  selected  for  super- 
stitious uses  by  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Britons.  Among  the 
most  curious  of  these  may  be  noticed  the  Cheese-  Wring;  which 
is  a  natural  combination  of  eight  rude  stones,  rising  one  above 
another  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  and  having  a  very  slen- 
der bearing  between  the  third  and  fourth  stones.  On  the  top 
were  two  hollows,  or  basins,  one  of  which  remains.  An  en- 
graving of  this  curious  pile  is  presented  in  the  Beauties  for  Com** 
wall. 

Dr.  Borlase    supposes  artificial  Roek'basifis,f  and   various 

marks 

*  AJtboogb  many rocling-stones'inay,  perhaps,  be  entirely  the  works  of 
Bature,tliere  is  little  room  for  doubting  bottfaat  art  was  employed  in  completing 
the  effect  of  others.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  are  several  instances  in 
which  the  tool  has  evidently  been  employed  on  large  masses  of  rock,  as  if  foe 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  Logan,  although  the  work  is  leA  incomplete. 

f  By  the  term  Rock-basin  is  understood  the  hollow  indentations  often 
foand  on  the  tops  of  rocks  in  Cornwall,  and  sometimes  in  other  districts ;  and 
which  are  supposed  to  hare  been  used  by  the  Druids.  In  the  Beauties  for 
Cornwall,  the  editor  of  that  portion  of  the  work,  noticing  the  excavations  de- 
nominated Rock-Basins,  at  Carn-breh  Hill,  observes  that  they  "exist  in  such 
numbers,  in  all  titudtiom,  a«  utterly  to  exclude  the  hand  of  roan  from  the 
great  mass;  and,  therefore,  to  make  some  natural,  though  unknown,  process 
most  probable  in  all."  Vide,  Beauties  for  Cornwall,  p.  509*  But,  in  the 
Beauties  for  Derbyshire,  p.  500,  a  rock-basin  is  noticed,  '*  which  evidently 
appears  to  have  been  cot  with  a  tool." 
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narks  of  superetiUoas  labour^  \o  be  diaooverable  on  naay  otliar 
cariona  knolls  of  rock  ;  but  it  ii  poasablc  that  the  ittdentations 
taken  for  artificial  traoea  of  a  mysterious  mode  of  religious  wor-* 
ship,  are  often  merely  the  works  of  nature.  That  the  deities  of 
the  Druids  might  be  worshipped  under  the  semblance  of  locka 
(the  emblems  of  firmness,  darability,  and  protection)  is,  how« 
ever,  quite  probable ;  as  a  aimilar  super&tition  can  be  traced 
amongst  many  nations,  and  as  a  reverence  for  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  certain  rocks  and  stones  has  been  evinced,  in  a  faint 
degree,  by  the  Irish  and  Welsh  in  ages  not  very  remote.* 

The  same  antiquarian  writer  describes  another  species  of  stu* 
pendous  stone  work,  which  he  is  disposed  to  consider  as  rock- 
deities  of  the  Britons.  These  are  termed,  in  Cornwall,  ToU-^ 
w^en,  from  the  Cornish  words  Tail,  a  liole,  and  Meen,  a  stone. 
They  consist  of  "a  large  orbicular  stone,  supported  by  two 
stones,  between  which  tliere  is  a  passage/'f  The  incumbent 
mass  is  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  was  probably  placed  on  th« 
subjacent  rocks  by  some  great  natural  convulsion,  though  the 
passage  beneath  may,  perhaps,  have  been  assisted  by  art,  and 
the  whole  adopted  for  some  use  of  priestcraft 

I  pass  the  more  quickly  oier  these  supposed  vestiges  of  a 
rude  superstition,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any 
resemblance  of  precision,  their  destined  use  or  appropriation.  Not 
that  the  conjectures  of  ingenuity  are  wanting;  but,  in  this  in- 
atance,  they  impart  little  interest  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
are  employed.  The  Rocking-stones  may  have  been  used  in  divi- 
nation, or  in  imposing  on  the  multitude,  by  an  indication  of  divine 
assent  or  repulsion ;  and  Rock-basins  may  have  been  appropri* 
ated  to  the  preservation  of  lustral  water;  or  to  the  reception  of 
the  blood  of  victims;  or  to  the  retention  of  libations.    But  all 

these 


*  For  more  eitended  remarks  on  this  subject,  tee  Borlase's  Antiq,  of  Corn- 
wall,  p.  170. 

f  Borlase's  Antiqaitiet  of  Cornwa]!. — See  adesctiption  of  a  celebrated  and 
▼ctycuriottt  Tollmen,  in  the  Beauties  for  Coruwall,  p.  455 — 4. 
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these  vestiges  are  as  open  to  the  nnsatisbctory  chimens  of 
hmmy,  as  the  hoar  which  frost  spreads  over  TegeUtion,  or  Uie 
DUBUc-alps  of  an  autumnal  sky;  since  we  are  necessarily  involved 
in  the  gloom  of  entire  ignorance,  respecting  the  particular  forms 
and  rituals  of  an  unlettered  superstition^  of  so  very  remote  an 
existence* 

Cromlechs.*— The  Cromlech  is  a  rude  monument,  consist* 
ing  of  several  huge  upright  stones,  which  act  as  sopporters  to  a 
stone  placed  nearly  horizontally.  The  nnmher  of  upright  stones 
is  very  frequently  three ;  hut  by  no  means  determinately  so ;  and 
is  often  not  less  than  six.  In  a  few  instances  the  supporters  are 
still  more  numerons.  The  stone  forming  the  top,  or  covering, 
is  generally  of  a  swelling  form ;  approaching  to  convexity ;  and  is 
almost  invariably  placed  in  a  position  more  or  less  shelving. 
Cromlechs  are  usually  found  on  spots  which  are  elevated  by- 
nature  ;  and  are  sometimes  raised  on  Csmedils,  or  hillocks  of  an 
artificial  construction.  Two  are  occasionally  united,  or  nearly 
so;  and  several  may  be  often  seen  in  the  close  vicinity  of  each 
other,  and  near  sepulchral  barrows  or  carni^dds.  They,  likewise, 
occur  in  the  midst,  or  on  the  edge,  of  circles  of  stones  arranged 
by  the  hand  of  art.  That  these  are  hiefly,  if  not  uniformly^ 
monuments,  of  the  early  Britons  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed  ;f 
and  that  they  were  connected  with  the  rituals  of  the  Druidical  reli- 
gion  would  appear  to  be  probable,  from  the  frequency  with  which 
they  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vestiges  which  can  be  ration- 
ally attributed  only  to  the  Druids. 

Considerable 

*  Many  of  these  cnrioas  moDniDents  are  noticed  iii  different  volomcs  of 
tbe  Beauties,  and  particularly  in  those  for  Cornw4)ll,  Devonshire,  and  Wales. 
A  Cromlech  in  Cornwall  forms  the  Vignette  to  the  second  Tolnme  of  the 
Beauties ;  and  one  in  Devonshire  to  the  fourth  volume. 

f  Mr.  Googh  has  advanced  many  arguments  in  support  of  a  notion  that 
the  Cromlechs  of  Britain  were  of  Danish  workmanship ;  but  it  is  truly  ro- 
narked  in  the  Beauties  for  Cornwall,  p.  389  {note)  that  many  of  these  monu- 
ments exist  in  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  the  Welsh  mountains ;  districts 
which  the  Danes  never  penetrated. 
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Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed^  as  to  the  par^ 
pose  for  which  Cromlechs  were  designed.  Dr.  Borlase,  and 
several  other  writers  of  much  reputation^  believe  them  to  have 
been  intended  as  sepulchres;  and  the  former  observes  "that  the 
supporters,  as  well  as  covering  stone,  are  no  more  than  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  common  universal  sense  of  mankind;  which  wa»« 
first,  on  every  side  to  fence  and  surround  the  dead  body  from  the 
violences  of  weather,  and  from  the  rage  of  enemies ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  by  the  grandeur  of  its  construction  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  Our  altar-tombs,  at  this  day,  are  but  a  more 
diminutive  and  regular  Cromleh/'*  When  found  at  the  centre, 
or  on  the  border  of,  a  sacred  circus,  the  same  writer  supposes 
the  Cromlech  to  have  "  formed  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  chief 
priests,  or  druids,  who  presided  in  that  district;  or  of  some 
prince,  a  favourite  of  that  order.'' 

While  Dr.  Boriase  is  decided  in  believing  these  monuments  to 
be  sepulchral,  he  admits  it  as  likely  that  they  afterwards  be- 
came the  scenes  of  the  ''  Parentalia,  or  where  divine  honours 
were  paid,  and  sacrifices  performed  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  f* 
but  he  contends  that  those  rites  must  have  been  celebrated  at  some 
distance  from  the  Cromlech,  as  that  monumeut,  from  the  want 
of  sufficient  size,  and  the  inclined  position  of  its  upper  stone, 
conld  not  have  been  conveniently  used  for  sacrilicial  fires. 

Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Rowlands  agree  in  supposing  that  Crom< 
lechs,  although,  perhaps,  oilen  connected  with  the  commemora- 
tion of  tbe  distinguished  dead,  were  not  themselves  inteiuied  for 
sepulchres;  but  rather,  in  such  instances,  for  altars  of  oblation. 
In  regard  to  the  larger  Cromlechs,  of  which  several  specimens 
are  noticed  in  the  "  Beauties/'  Mr.  King  suggests  a  conjectural 
appropriation,  which,  if  not  convincing,  is  assuredly  ingenious. 
From  the  conspicuous  site  on  which  tliey  are  usually  placed,  and 
from  the  readiness  with  whicb  the  fiow  of  blood  might  be  traced 
#n  a  slab  of  stone,  large  and  sloping  a^  is  the  covering  stone  of 

these 

*  Aniiq  ot  Cornwall,  p.  928. 
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these  Cromleclis,  he  supposes  that  they  were  the  altars  on  which 
hnmaa  victims  were  sacrificed,  in  dreadful  attempts  at  divina* 
tion. 

However  chimerical  such  an  appropriation  of  the  larger  Crom-* 
lechs  may  be  deemed  by  some  readers^  there  appear  fair  grounds 
for  supposing  that  this  species  of  monument,  in  general,  was  in« 
tended  for  sacrificial,  rather  than  for  sepulchral  purposes;  and 
that  the  Cromlech  was  strictly  an  altar.*  Froths  the  nature  of 
its  construction,  unless  very  great  constituent  portions  have  beelt 
removed  from  every  known  Cromlech  throughout  the  kingdom, 
it  could  not  afford,  within  lU  chest-like  interior,  protection  for 
the  deceased  human  body,  either  from  the  insults  of  an  enemy  or 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  cavity  formed  by  the  vtp* 
right  and  incumbent  stones  is,  likewise^  often  dissimilar  in  shape; 
and,  in  the  instance  of  the  Cromlech  termed  Kitt's  Cotty  House^ 
in  Kent,  is  divided,  by  the  position  of  the  middle-upright,  into 
the  resemblance  of  two  cells,  but  neither  of  them  sufficiently 
large  to  receive  the  body  of  a  man  at  full  length.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  interior  of  a  well  known  Cromlech  nearDyfirin  House, 
in  Glamorganshire,  is  not  less  than  seventeen  feet  in  length,  and 
thirteen  feet  in  width.f  While  the  interior  is  thus  unsuited  to 
the  purpose  of  secure  sepulture,  I  must  think  that  the  incumbent 
slab  almost  declares  its  object,  and  i:i  precisely  adapted  to  the 
solemnization  of  animal  sacrifice. 

But  that  Cromlechs  were  frequently,  though  perhaps  not  uni* 
formly,  connected  with  commemorations  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
appears  highly  probable,  from  their  so  frequently  occurring  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Barrows,  or  Cairns,  evidently 

G,  funereal; 

^  On  a  subject  entirely  open  to  the  exercise  ofconjecttire,  t)ie  remarks  of 
Tradition  may  not  be  unworthy  of  notice.— A  Cromlech  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  stones,  in  thb  Tsle  of  Arran  (Scotland)  is  aaserted»  by  the  thinly 
spread  and  stationary  inhahitsnts  of  that  lonely  district,  to  have  been  the 
place  "  on  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  burnt  their  sacrifices  in  the  time  of 
the  heathens.'*  See  Martin's  Description  of  the  Western  Islet,  p.  iSOi. 
Scant  ies  for  South  Wales,  p.  6Qt* 
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fbnereal;  or  in  some  itiBtances  forming,  indeed,  the  apex  ofsnek 
tumuli ;  and  Ibe  slanting  position  in  which  the  covering  stone^ 
with  very  few  exceptions,  is  systematically  placed,  would  appear 
to  be  well  calculated  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  whose  stream- 
ing blood  was  sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  the  deceased  chieftain, 
priest,  or  warrior.  Beneath,  or  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
some  few  Cromlechs,  bones  bare  been  discovered;  but  this  doea 
not  appear  to  indicate  decidedly  that  even  such  Cromlechs  were 
raised  as  funeral  monuments;  since  we  may  readily  believe  il 
likely  that  pious  hands  would  place  the  remains  of  the  priest, 
or  of  the  earnest  devotee,  near  the  altar  of  his  faith  and  religious 
rituals. 

Upright  Stones,  single  or  numerous,  but  not  cir- 
eOLAR. — In  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales  are  found,  in  an 
erect  position,  very  massy  and  liigh  stones,  either  singly  or  two 
•or  three  together;  and,  from  their  unhewn  rudeness  and  solid  cha- 
racter, together  with  theabsenceof  all  tradition  concerning  them, 
many  of  these  are  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  ancient 
Britons.  The  custom  of  commemorating  events  of  distinguished 
importance  by  similar  natural  pillars,  is  ascertained  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  very  first  ages  of  society  ;  and  is  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious a  mode  of  celebration,  that  we  may  readily  believe  it  to 
have  been  practised  by  the  sanve  early  Britons  who  raised  the 
Csmcdd  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  worshipped  the  deity 
in  the  midst  of  a  stony  circle. 

An  instance  of  the  single  stone,  probably  of  British  erection, 
and  as  likely  to  bo  commemorative  of  some  important  occurrence, 
may  be  noticed  at  Rudston,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
This  pillar  is  not  less  than  twenty-four  feet  in. height,  five  feet  ten 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  thickness.  Three 
stones,  probably  erected  by  the  Britons  on  a  similar  occasion,  occur 
alTrdech,  in  Monmoutlishire,*  and  may  be  adduced  as  aspecimen 

of 

*  These  stones  are  noticed  is  the  Beauties  for  Monmouthshire,  p.  156 — 7. 

The 
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of  the  monument  consisting  of  several  pillars.  These  are  of  nn'^ 
equal  height^  the  tallest  heing  15  feet  above  the  ground ;  and 
they  stand  too  nearly  in  a  right  line  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
circle  used  for  religions  purposes. 

But,  although  not  constituting  portions  of  a  temple,  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  large  erect  stones,  placed  artificially  in 
the  ground,  may  have  been  regarded  with  religious  reverence  by 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  may,  indeed,  have  been  worshipped  by 
them,  as  representatives  of  their  fanciful  gods«  A  similar  species 
of  idolatry  is  known  to  have  prevailed  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
mankind;*  and  a  superstitions  regard  for  these  rode  monuments 
(the  probable  relique  of  idolatrous  veneration)  is  ascertained  to 
have  existed  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  even  in  the 
seventh  century. f 

It  is,  likewise,  probable  that  single  stones  were  often  erected 
ss  memorials  of  civil  contracts;  but  the  investigator  may  be  some- 
times misled  if  he  hastily  attribute  such  erections  to  a  solemn 
purpose,  whether  religious  or  civil,  as  many  of  the  ponderous 
stones  often  seen  on  heaths,  in  fields,  or  by  the  road  aide,  were, 
possibly,  placed  as  mere  boundary  marks;  and,  perhaps,  in 
ages  long  subsequent  to  those  now  under  discussion. 

Barrows  ;  Cairns;  and  Funeral  Reliques  of  the  An- 
cient Britons. — The  funeral  monuments  of  the  earliest  ages 
of  society,  are  calculated,  by  (heir  simplicity  of  construction,  to 
survive  the  sculptured  stone,  and  engraved  brass,  of  periods  more 

G  2  refined. 

The  editor  ofthat  pan  of  the  Beauties  describes  the  three  stones  as  b«ing  pro* 
bably  "  set  op  as  lepolchral  memorials,  or  to  designate  a  place  of  Draidical 
worship.** 

*  See  Anliq.  of  Cornwall,  p.  16£ ;  and  Mona  Antiqaa,  p.  5f . 

^  Borlaae's  Antiquities,  &c.  p.- 162—163.  It  is  believed  that  the  early 
Christian  misuonaries  often  compounded  witli  the  prejudices  of  the  Pagan 
Britons.  Unable  to  dissuade  them  from  viewing  these  shapeless,  pondcrona, 
stones  as  objects  demanding  reyerence,  the  Christian  ministers  embellished 
the  rnde  emblenis  of  divinity  with  the  figure  of  the  crou,  and  that  piowljt 
diverted  the  adoration  of  the  heathen  into  a  more  sacred  channel.^ 
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refined.  These  we  know  to  have  consisted,  amongst  many  na- 
tions, of  heaps  of  stones,  or  earth,  raised  over  the  body  of 
the  deceased ;  and  such  we  find,  from  unequivocal  testimony,  to 
have  been  the  practice  with  the  ancient  Britons. 

On  many  of  the  downs,  the  moors,  and  other  waste  lands  of 
Britain,  hitherto  deemed  repulsive  to  the  labours  of  the  agricul- 
tunilist,  are  still  existing  barrows,  or  tumuli,  which  sometimes 
meet  the  eye  in  melancholy  solitude,  but  which,  in  other  districts, 
are  piled  around  in  an  emphalical  profusion,  and  impart  to  the 
surface  a  wavy  roughness,  fraught  with  the  truly  impressive  slory 
of  days  long  past,  and  otherwise  beyond  the  reach  of  record. — 
Beneath  these  rude  heaps  lie  buried  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
island ! 

The  tumuli,  or  barrows,  found  in  England  and  Wales*  vary 
much  in  shape  and  size,  as  well  as  in  situation.  The  greatest 
variety  is,  perhaps,  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stone*, 
lienge;  and  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  f  describes  the  peculiarities  of 
the  most  prominent,  and  divides  them  into  classes,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  manner. 

The  Long  Barrows  "  differ  considerably  in  their  structure  as 
well  as  dimensions  ;  some  of  them  resemble  an  egg,  cat  in  two 
lengthways,  and  the  convex  side  placed  uppermost;  some  are 
iaimostofa  triangular  form;  whilst  others  are  thrown  up  in  a 
long  ridge,  of  a  nearly  equal  breadth  at  each  end;  but  we  find, 
more  generally,  one  end  of  these  barrows  broader  than  the  other, 
and  that  broad  end  pointing  towards  the  east :  we  also  more  fre- 
quently find  them  placed  on  elevated  situations,  and  standing 
singly;  though  in  some  groups  is  seen  one  long  barrow  iutro* 

duced 

*  These  (uinoH  are  noticed  in  mrnny  parts  of  th«  Beauties.  Some  of  the 
mo^t  corioQS  occur  iit  the  volumes  for  Ci'rnwall ;  Derbyshire  ;  Dorsetshire  i 
Hampshire;  Lincolnshire;  Kent;  tind  Wiltshire.  Cairns,  or  Camedds,  are 
frequently  described  in  the  Beauties  for  Northumberland,  and  for  Wales. 

4  Hist,  of  Aocient  Wilts.  Part  I.  Introduction.  In  the  same  place  are 
pres«>nted  engravings  of  the  most  -curioos  varieties  of  funeral  tumult,  existing 
in  Uie  ubure  neighbourhood. 
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4aced  araongst  the  others."    The  contents  of  this  description  of 
hanrow,  attest  it  to  be  of  Uie  highest  antiquity  amongst  those  r«*  ^ 
maining  in  Britain. 

The  Tamulus  which  appears  to  be  most  freqaently  fouttd  ts 
termed,  by  Sir  R.  Uoare,  the  Bawl  Barrow,  from  its  obtnso 
rotundity  of.  form ;  and  is  sometimes  surroanded  by  a  slight 
ditch. 

The  Bell  Barrow,  '*  from  its  elegance  of  form  seems  to  have 
been  a  refinement  on  the  Bowl  barrow."  It  aboands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stonehenge. 

The  Drutd  Barrow  (so  named  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  divided 
into  two  classes  by  Sir  R.  Hoare)  was  supposed,  by  the  former 
writer^  to  have  belonged  to  the  ministers  of  religion  amongst  the 
early  British  ;  but  Sir  Richard  has  "  strong  reason  for  supposing 
that  these  tumuli  were  appropriated  to  the  female  tribes.  The 
outward  vallum,  with  the  ditch  within,  is  most  beautifully  mould- 
ed :  in  the  area  we  sometimes  see  one,  two,  or  three  mounds, 
which,  in  most  instances,  have  been  found  to  contain  diminutive 
articles,  such  as  small  cups,"  &c. 

The  Pomd  Barrow  presents  a  carious  and  inexplicable  variety. 
It  differs  entirely  from  the  others,  and  resembles  an  excavatioii 
made  for  a  pond,  being  circular  and  surroiinded  by  a  vallum,  but 
having  no  protuberance  within  the  area,  which  is  perfectly  level.  . 
Several  of  this  species  of  barrow  have  been  dug  into,  but  neither 
sepulchral  remains,  nor  any  other  indication  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  Twin  Barrow  is  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence,  a|id 
contains,  as  is  denoted  by  its  name,  two  tumnli  inclosed  within 
the  same  circle.  We  may  suppose  that  two  persons  closely 
united  by  inclination,  or  by  ties  of  blood,  were  here  interred. 

The  small  Conic  Barrow  is  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  island ; 
and  it  is  observed  Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  elaborate  work,  intituled 
Nenia  Britannica,  "  that  these  tumuli  are  generally  found  on  bar- 
ren ground,  as  commons  and  moors.  When  discovered  on  culti- 
vated land,  their  cones,  or  congeries,  have  been  levelle4l  by  til- 

G  3  lage; 
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Uge;  and  it  is  only  by  a  casual  discovery  with  the  plo«gh»  tkai 
the  contents  of  such  interments  liavebeen  found."*  Tbese  bar- 
rows seldom  exceed  33  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  raised  of  eartk. 
Tbey  are  generally  surrounded  with  a  narrow  trench.  The  cist 
in  which  the  body  was  deposited  is  of  an  unequal  depth,  de« 
pending,  probably,  on  the  dignity  of  the  deceased,  and  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  his  funeral. 

The  Broad  Barrow  resembles,  in  a  great  degree,  the  Bowl 
Barrow,  but  is  considerably  broader  and  flatter  at  the  top. 

Although  the  above  classihcatioo  of  barrows,  and  description 
^  their  shape,  are  chiefly  founded  on  observations  made  in  one 
part  of  England,  it  appears  that  tbey  present  a  satisfactory  com- 
pendium of  those  most  usually  discovered  throughout  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales.  The  material  is  generally  earth  alone ; 
earth  mixed  with  stones;  or  stones  only,  heaped  together  with- 
out any  otlier  art  than  that  necessary  to  impart  a  decided  charac- 
ter to  the  shape  of  the  tumulus.  Instances  of  this  latter  kind 
often  occur  in  Northumberland,  and  in  Wales.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  remind  the  reader  that  tumuli,  thus  composed  of  loose 
atones,  are  termed  Cairns,  or  Camedds,  in  contradistinction  from 
such  earthy  mounds  as  are  denominated  Barrows. 

In  point  of  size,  these  funeral  heaps  are  as  various  as  in  shape. 
The  largest,  which  often  stand  alone  in  solitary  grandeur,  but 
are  sometimes  seen  towering  in  rude  majesty  over  a  far-spread 
group,  are  of  stately  proportions,  and  roust  have  been  raised  at  a 
very  great  cost  of  labour.  Of  this  class  the  prodigious  elevation 
termed  Silbury  Hill  may  be  adduced  as  a  specimen,  which  is  of 
the  following  dimensions:  560  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base; 
170  feet  in  perpendicular  height;  and  105  feet  in  diameter, 
at  the  top.f  The  smallest  are  not  more  than  13  feet  in  diame- 
ter X 

In 

•  Ncnltt  Britanuica,  p.  1 — 8. 
Beauties  (or  Wilts  p*  71^*  *ud  Muuinicuta  An^iqu;^  Vol.  I.  article  S\U 

bpry  HMl. 

*  Nvoia  Uritaimica,  p.  1. 
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Id  regard  to  the  nftUon  by  which  the  great  majority  of  tbeao 
tnmali  were  fonned^  ii^ia  obaerved  by  Mr.  Kiog,  that  '*  there  ia 
▼ery  great  reaaoo  to  believe  that  almost  all  the  Barrowa  and 
Cairns  we  haye  in  thia  islaud  are  British ;  and  that  even  those 
which  were  heaped  up  in  Roman  times,  and  where  Roman  in- 
aignia  hate  been  found,  were  the  sepultures  uot  of  Romans,  but 
of  British  officers,  or  chieftains,  in  Roman  service/'* 

Since  the  period  at  which  this  opinion  was  delivered,  variona 
fresh  data  have  occurred,  from  the  careful  industry  with  which 
nnmerons  barrows  have  been  opened  in  aeveral  diatricts,  but  par- 
tieularly  in  Wiltshire ;  and  the  result  of  each  investigation  tenda 
towards  its  establiahment  for  correctness.  It  must,  however,  he 
remarked  that  in  many  instances  a  subsequent  deposit  occurs, 
trhieh  produces  vestigia  of  much  later  times,  and  is  sometimes 
qusiaken  for  the  original  interment  It  is  also  evident,  as  is  ob- 
served  by  Mr.  Whitaker,t  that  the  custom  of  raising  barrows 
over  the  deceased,  survived  the  introduction  of  Chrisliaaity ,  That 
it  continued  among  many  of  the  Britons  after  the  departure  of 
the  Romans  is  also  unquestionable ;  and,  perhaps,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely relinquished  before  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  at 
which  time  Cuthbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtained  leave 
to  make  oemeteries  within  cities,  t  The  small  earthy  mound 
still  heaped  over  the  remains  of  those  who  had  trodden  a  bam* 
ble  path  in  life^  is  evidently  a  diminutive  representative  of  the 
ancient  barrow. 

The  burial  places  of  the  earliest  Britons  form  the  leading  sub- 
ject of  the  present  enquiry.  That  these  have  been  discovered  in 
many  parts  of  the  island  is  evinced  by  the  rude  characUr,  ami 
peculiar  construction,  of  many  implements  found  in  the  vicinity 

G  4  of 

Munimcuta  Antiquv,  Vol.  I.  p.  967. 

^  Hifttory  of  Manchester,  Vol-  II.  p.  i40. 
t  Some  remarks  conceriiir.g  the  period  ai  which  cemeteries  were  probably 
first  annexed  to  places  of  Christian  worship,  arc  presoacd  in  th«  i»ectioa 
wbjch  treats  of  Anglo-Saxon  modes  of  burial. 
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of  the  bones,  or  aahes.  It  is  highly  probable  thai  the  greater 
Domber  of  the  barrows  in  Wiltshire  are  raised  oter  the  remains 
of  the  early  Celtie  inhabitauts  of  the  island;  but  no  industry  of 
research  has  enabled  any  enquirer  to  ascribe  distinct  ranges  of 
tumuli,  in  any  county,  to  a  particular  tribe,  or  to  a  precise  his- 
torical era. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  that  "  the  mode  of  iuterment 
among  the  primitive  Britons,  and  the  primitive  Gauls,  was  either 
by  consigning  the  remains  entire  and  undefaced  to  the  ground, 
or  by  previously  reducing  them  into  ashes.  The  former  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  natural  and  obvious,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  been  the  original  form  of  sepulture  in  the  world.  The  lat- 
ter is  evidently  a  refinement  upon  the  otlier,  introduced  at  first, 
in  all  probability,  to  prevent  any  accidental  indignities,  or  to 
preclude  any  deliberate  outrages  upon  the  venerable'  remains  of 
the  dead/'* 

It  is  satisftietorily  proved,  by  investigations  of  tumuli  in  vari- 
»oas  parts  of  this  island,  that  the  above  statement  is  correct,  in 
regard  to  the  customs  prevailing  among  the  Britons;  and,  on  this 
subject,  the  purpose  of  information  will  be  best  answered  by  an 
abridged  extract  of  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare's  History  of  ancient  Will- 
shire  :  **  From  the  researches  made  in  our  British  tumuli  we  have 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  ceremonies  of  burying  the 
body  entire,  and  of  reducing  it  to  asbe8  by  fire,  prevailed  at  the 
parae  time.  In  each  of  these  ceremonies  we  disliuguisb  a  variety 
in  the  particular  mode  adopted,  lu  the  first  we  have  frequently 
.  ibnnd  the  body  deposited  within  a  cist,  with  the  legs  and  knees 
drawn  up,  aud  the  head  placed  towards  the  north.  This  I  con- 
ceive -to  be  tiie  most  ancient  form  of  burial. 

"  The  secoud  mode  of  burning  the  body  entire,  is  proved  to  be 
pf  a  much  later  period,  by  the  articles  deposited  with  the  human 
remains.     |n  this  case  we  find  the  bodies  extended  at/u//  length, 

the 

•  IJistor^  of  MdncLcjter,  Voi.  JJ.  p.  13?, 
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4ke  heads  placed  at  random^  iu  a  variety  of  directiona,  and  iu- 
strameDU  of  iron  accompanying  them. 

"  Two  modes  of  cremation  seem  also  to  have  been  adopted ; 
at  first  the  body  was  burnt,  the  ashes  and  bones  collected,  and 
deposited  on  the  floor  of  the  barrow^  or  in  a  cist  excavated  in  the 
native  chalk.  This,  being  the  most  simple,  was,  probably,  the 
most  primitive  custom  practised  by  the  anciept  Britons.  The 
funeral  urn  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  were  secured,  was  the 
refinement  of  a  later  age.  The  bones  when  burnt  were  collected 
and  placed  within  the  urn,  which  was  deposited*  with  its  mouth 
doumwards,  in  a  cist  cut  in  the  chalk.  Sometimes  we  have 
found  theui  with  their  mouth  upwards  ;  but  these  instances  are 
not  very  common :  we  have  also  frequently  found  remains  of  the 
linen  cloth,  which  enveloped  the  bones,  and  a  little  brass  pin 
which  secured  them. 

*'  Of  these  dififerent  modes  of  interment  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  one  of  burying  the  body  entire,  with  the  legs  gathered  up, 
was  the  most  ancient ;  that  the  custom  of  cremation  succeeded, 
and  prevailed  with  the  former ;  and  that  the  mode  of  burying 
the  body  entire,  and  extended  at  full  length,  was  of  the  latest 
adoption/'* 

The  barrows  of  England  and  Wales  exhibit,  at  the  interior,  a 
oonsiderable  di&similarity  of  construction,  as  will  be  supposed 
likely  from  their  outward  variety  of  character,  from  the  different 
tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  and  from  the  different  ages  in 
which  they  were  constructed,  even  when  decidedly  British,  and 
probably  anterior  to  the  Roman  inva&ion.  Some  barrows  of  large 
dimensions  are  described  as  possessing  a  gallery,  or  passage, 
formed  of  large  stones,  which  leads  to  a  Kistvaen,  or  to  several 
Ristvaens,  or  small  roofed  places  of  sepulture.  As  a  specimen 
of  tills  description  of  tumulus,  may  be  noticed  the  barrow  termed 
/dairy's  Toote,  at  no  great  distance  from  Bath.t 

But 

•  History  of  Ancient  Wilts.    Intiodoction,  p.  U. 
4  Vide  King's  Mnnimenta  Antiqaa^  Vol.  I.  p.  S95-- S94>  and  Gent's. 
Msg.  Vol;  LIX  p.  392. 
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Bui  the  interior  of  the  greater  number  is  arranged  with  more 
simplicity.     In  some  few  instances  the  earthy  or  material  of  which 

• 

the  tumulus  is  formed,  is  found  in  a  mass,  incumbent  on  the  fnoe- 
ral  deposit;  but  more  frequently  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
were  placed  in  a  Kistvaen,  or  chest,  composed  of  several  largt 
slabs  of  stoue,  set  upright,  and  protected  at  the  top  by  a  larger 
slab  placed  horizontally;  or  merely  in  tiCist,  by  whicli  term 
may  be  understood  an  excaration  cut  in  the  soil,  or  chalk,  on 
which  the  tumulus  is  raised.  Subsequent  interments  are  fre- 
quently discovered,  and  often  bear  evident  marks  of  having  taken 
place  at  a  period  not  very  distant  from  the  first  deposit.  Thus, 
many  tumuli  acted,  probably,  as  family  places  of  burial. 

The  skeleton  of  the  ancient  Briton,  or  his  inurned  ashes,  are 
sometimes  found  without  any  article  of  accompaniment :  bnt  theru 
usually  are  discovered  numerous  memorials  of  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  aud  superstitious  fancies,  which  prevailed  among  those 
who  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Mr.  Whitaker  observes,  **  that  a  just,  but  wildly  devious,  be- 
lief in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  induced  the  Gauls  and  Britons 
to  bury  many  particulars  with  the  body,  which  the  deceased  re- 
garded in  his  life;"*  and  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  evinced  by 
the  disclosure  of  the  sepulchral  remains  of  the  latter  people.  We 
here  find  the  military  arms  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  half  con* 
sumed  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile;  the  horn  of  the  stag,  or 
the  tusk  of  the  boar,  emblems  of  his  success  in  the  chace;  the 
bones  of  his  borse,  his  dog,  and  those  of  other  animals  favoured 
by  him  in  his  life,  or  deemed  worthy  sacrifices  to  his  shade. 

The  Urns  discovered  in  the  contiguity  of  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Britons  appear,  from  their  rudeness  of  form,  to  have 
been  made  before  the  use  of  the  turner's  lathe  was  known,  and 
are  divided  by  Sir  R.  C  Hoare  into  three  classes  :t — The  Large 
Uni,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  deceased  when  burned  were  de- 
posited, 

*  History  of  Manchester,  Vol.  II.  p.  141 — f . 
4*  Introduction  to  History  of  Ancteut  Wilts,  p.  85. 
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posited.    A  second  kind,  diflfereDt  from  the  above,  both  iu  shape 
and  design,  ivhich   are  most   freqoentty  found  with   itkeleions. 
and  placed  at  the  head  or  feet.     Il  is  observed  by  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  that  "  a  very  ancient  custom   prevailed,  and  even  ntill  is 
practised  amongst  savage  nations,  of  depositing  articles  of  food 
"with  the  dead ;"  and,  as  he  thinks  that  the  Britons  very  pro- 
bably destined  these  vases  for  the  same  purpose,  he  denominates 
them  Drinkins;   Cups.    "  They  are  always  neatly  ornamented 
ivith  varied  patterns,  and  hold  about  a  quart  in  measure/'     The 
third  species  of  vase  is  of  smaller  proportions,  and  is  often  fan- 
tastic in  its  shape  and  ornaments.     These  latter  vessels  are  f.c- 
quently  perforated  on  the  sides;  and  the  investigator  of  the  Wilt- 
shire tumuli  is  iuQlioed  to  supjtose  that "  they  were  filled  with 
balsams  and  precious  ointments^  and  suspended  over  the  funeral 
pile." 

Amongst  the  most  curious  articles,  after  the  above  cnumera- 
tion,  may  be  noticed  lance- heads  and  daggers  of  brass;  stone 
celts,*  in  great  abundance ;  arrow-heads,  of  stone,  of  flint,  and 
of  bone;  various  personal  oruaments,  of  pure  gold,  of  coloured 
stone,  and  of  lione ;  beads  of  amber,  of  jet,  of  glass,  and  horn ; 
brass  pins;  and  the  adder-stone,  or  anguinum,  to  which  it  is 
•aid  the  Druids  attached  a  great  superstitious  value.. 

Besides 

*  The  reader  mty  be  reminded  that  the  artigle  which  antiquaries  gcn^ 
rally  aCtribute  to  the  Celts,  and  therefore  term  a  Ceit  (for  want  of  a  more 
ipecific  appellation)  is  an  in»trHincnt  of  a  wedge-like  form,  nsoally  of  stone, 
or  of  brass,  or  copper.     Aithoagh  antiquaries  agree  as  to  the  name,  they 
differ  much  concerning  the  purpose  for  which  tliese  instruments  were  proba- 
bly  designed.     Some  suppose  them  to  be  no  other  than  a  species  of  chi$»cl ; 
•tbera  think  that  they  were  used  as  sacrificial  implements,  or  as  axe-heads  for 
more  homely  purposes ;  while  a  third  party  l»elieves  them  to  have  iarmed  the 
blade  of  the  British  battle-axe.     There  are  engravings  of  Celts  in  several  of 
our  county  histories ;  and  a  plate,  representing  a  considerable  variety  of  spe- 
cimens, is  inserted  in  Googh*s  edition  of  Camden's  Uritannia  (Edit.  1806.) 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Briiion  has  collected  materials  for  a  dissertation  on 
these  and  other  relics  of  British  antiquity^  and  proposes  to  publish  a  volume 
OS  the  subject,  introdt^tory  to  his  work  intituled  Architectural  Antiquities. 
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Besides  the  tumuli  thus  appropriated  to  the  tuhumatioii  of  in- 
dividuals, or  of  distinct  families,  it  may  be  observed,  in  ihii 
place,  that  it  has  been  frequent,  in  moat  ages,  for  a  heap  of 
earth  to  be  raised  over  the  promiscuous  remains  of  the  less  emi* 
uent  amoni^  those  who  perish  on  the  field  of  battle.*  These 
Battle  Barrows  are  easily  distinguished  from  undoubted 
British  tumuli,  by  the  yast  namber  of  bones  which  they  con- 
tain. 


BRITAIN  SUBJECT  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  Britain  commences  at  the  date  of 
the  Roman  invasion  of  the  island.  Scenes  of  bloodshed,  truly 
lamentable  as  they  relate  to  the  struggles  between  brave  inde- 
pendent tribes,  and  a  foreign  enemy  stimulated  to  conquest  by 
ambition  alone,  usher  to  notice  this  period  of  history ;  but  the 
achievements  of  the  sword  are  so  quickly  followed  by  the  pro- 
gress of  those  arts  which  civilize  mankind  and  dignify  human  ex- 
istence, that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  the  penalties  accruing 
from  subjugation,  and  to  view,  in  the  success  of  the  invader, 
only  the  progressive  triumph  of  refinement  over  degrading  rude- 
ness. 

I  conduct  with  alacrity  the  reader  to  a  brief  examination  of 
this  Historical  Era;  and,  as  a  necessary  subject  of  preliminary 
discussion,  I  present  a  succinct  account  of  the  military  opera* 
tions  of  the  Romans  in  this  country,  from  the  date  of  the'  first 
invasion  under  Csesar,  to  the  period  at  which,  in  a  military  capa- 
city, they  finally  quitted  Britaiu. 

Julius  Caesar,  who  had  long  prosecuted  a  war  in  Gaul  for  the 
exteusion  of  the  Roman  empire,  directed  his  ambitious  views  to- 
wards 

*  This  custom  has  descended  even  to  the  times  of  oar  fathers ;  three  bar- 
rowt  were  raised  over  the  remains  of  the  slain  on  the  field  of  Culluden«  b% 
Jatcly  as  the  year  1746. 
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irarda  the  neighbouring  island  of  Britain,  even  whilst  his  en* 
tire  success  in  Gani  was  uncertain.  He  elTecied  his  first  landiugr« 
according  to  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Halley,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  in  the  year  55  before  the  commencement  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Era.  Without  obtaining  any  important  advantage,  he  quit- 
ted the  island  after  a  stay  of  little  more  than  three  weeks ;  hast« 
ened,  an  himself  insinuates,  by  an  apprehension  of  the  quick  ap- 
proach of  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year  (A.  A.  C«  54.)  Caesar, 
who  had  been  making  great  preparations  in  Gaul  for  such  an 
undertaking  during  the  winter,  again  invaded  Britain,  and  with 
a  formidable  power.     His  army  consisted  of  five  legions  of  infiin- 
try,  and  two  thousand  cavalry;  and  was  transported  in  a  fleet  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  ships.    The  Britons  had  before  iueffec- 
toally  struggled  to  prevent  his  landing;  but  they  now  waited  his 
approach  on  some  rising  ground,  at  the  distance  of  sevoral  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  natoral  strength 
of  the  country,  and  their  knowledge  of  its  recesses.     They  had 
prepared  for  internal  defence  with  vigour  and  discretion,  having 
placed  the  sole  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
prince,  Casswellatmus,  or  iJassiheliwus. 

This  general  directed  the  efforts  of  the  Britons  with  admira- 
ble skill,  and  his  army  on  several  occasions  displayed  great 
▼alour;  but  a  want  of  lasting  unanimity  amongst  the  confedof 
rated  States,  rendered  unavailing  the  wisdom  of  the  chief  and 
the  courage  of  the  soldier.  The  capital  of  CassivcUaunus  fell  a 
prey  to  the  enemy ;  and  this  brave  prince  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  suing  for  peace,  and  of  consenting  that  Britain  should  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Romans,  and  should  deliver  hostages,  as 
pledges  of  good  faith. 

Thus  ended  Cssar^s  second  campaign  in  Britain,  during  which 
he  did  not  penetrate  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  country  than 
Verolam,  the  capital  of  Cassivellannus.  He  re-embarked  for 
Gaul  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  September,  in  the  same 
year  in  which  he  entered  the  island ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he 

made 
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made  no  greater  a  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  Britain,  than 
consisted  in  bloodshed  and  ravage  amongst  a  few  of  its  most  ex-' 
posed  states,  as  he  raised  no  fort,  nor  led  any  military  force  to 
exact  that  obedience,  which  would  appear  to  be  inferred  from  the 
obligation  of  paying  tribute,  into  which  a  part  had  entered  in  the 
name  of  the  whole.* 

When  relieved  from  the  second  hostile  visit  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Britain  remained  free«from  invasion  for  the  term  of  ninety -seven 
years.  During  this  period  the  island  continued  nominally  triba^ 
tary  to  Rome,  and  an  occasional  interchange  of  friendly  circum« 
stances  appears  to  have  existed  between  the  two  countries.  Rut 
the  Romans,  in  their  pride  of  empire,  looked  with  repugnance 
on  an  intercourse  with  any  people  who  were  not  the  slaves  of 
their  authority.  They  often  threatened  hostility,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugation ;  and,  in  the  year  of  the  Christian  Era  43, 
they  commenced  a  war,  destined  to  produce  events  highly  curious 
and  important  in  the  British  annals. 

In  this  year,  Auius  Plautitu,  by  command  of  the  Emperor 
Ckuidius,  ltd  firom  Gaul  into  Bntain  an  army  which  consisted  of 

four 

*  A  new,  and  very  ingenious,  view  of  the  political  arts  practised  by  C»sar, 
bi  regard  1o  his  invasion  of  Britain,  is  presented  in  (he  history  of  Hertford* 
shire,  under  the  article  of  '-'  Early  Inhabitants."  It  is  there  observed  that 
Caesar,  "  having  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Belgic  tribes  of  Gaul,  was  pro- 
bably glad  of  so  favourable  an  excuse  as  that  of  prorccling  the  Celtic  nations 
against  the  BelgSB  of  Britain,  to  extend  his  dominions  over  a  new  world* 
though  he  condescends,  himself,  to  give  a  t)etter  reason,  ris.  that  of  punish- 
iog  the  Britons  (meaning,  evidently,  tlie  Belgic  Britons)  for  the  assistance  they 
had  sent  his  eneinie&  on  the  continent,  nho,  were,  indeed,  their  relations  and 
countrymen.  And  this  explains,  at  the  same  time,  the  alliance  which  th^ 
Celts,  on  their  side,  were  so  ready  to  make  with  him  against  the  common 
enemy." 

In  another  page  of  the  same  work,  it  is  observed  (hat  "ll:e  object  of  the 
invasion  is  plainly  proved,  by  the  strong  circumstance  of  the  CeUtc  nationf 
alwe  (the  Iceni  Magni,  the  SegontiHci,  the  Ancalitcs,  the  Bibruci,  and  the 
Cassii)  who  inhabited  the  country  the  most  open  to  the  irruptions  of  tlia- 
Bclgft,  immediately  seiuling  embassadors  to  Cwsar." 
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four  legions,  vi  th  ihei  r  auxiliaries  aod  eavalry .  YespaataD  (after- 
irards  Emperor)  waa  appointed  aecond  in  command ;  and  in  this 
aituation  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  extraordinary  talents.  If  we 
may  credit  Suetonius^  he  fought  thirty  battles,  in  all  of  which 
he  was  victorious,  and  took  mere  than  twenty  towns. 

The  Britons,  divided  by  faction,  and,  perhaps,  not  sufficiently 
«ware  of  the  serious  intention  of  the  enemy,  failed  to  take  suit- 
able measures  for  the  defence  of  their  coast.  But  Caraciactu  and 
TogodMmnus,  the  sous  of  the  deceased  Kiu^  Cunobeline,  em- 
bodied their  respective  subjects,  and  opposed  the  Romans  in 
several  battles.  They  tflistained  defeat,  and  Togodumnus  was 
slain  ;  hut  the  Britous  still  remained  in  arms,  aud  offered  no  pro- 
posals vf  peace  or  submission. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  soon  after  arrived  in  Britain,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  army.  He  stayed  for  a  short  term  only,  but 
received  the  submissions  of  several  princes,  and  appointed  Aulm 
Plautius  governor  of  the  new  province.  Plautius  is  reported  to 
have  conducted  the  whole  of  the  war  with  much  success;  but  hia 
victories  appear  to  have  produced  little  permanent  benefit  to  the 
design  of  the  invaders. 

Oslorius  Scapula  was  named  governor  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Britain,  in  the  year  50.  When  he  arrived  at  his  com- 
mand, it  appears  that  tlie  more  patriotic  of  the  Britons  were  so 
hr  from  a  slate  of  terror  and  retreat,  that  they  were  engaged  in 
committing  acts  tif  devastation  on  the  nations  which  had  formed 
alliances  with  the  Romans.  He  commenced  his  administratioa 
with  equal  bravery  and  policy.  He  defeated  the  predatory  Bri- 
tons with  considerable  sli^ughter ;  and,  as  a  mean  of  protecting 
the  province  from  future  incursions,  he  constructed  a  chain  of 
forts  along  the  northern  border  of  the  province,  which  appears  to 
have  been  then  formed  by  the  rivers  Severn,  Upper  (or  Warwick- 
shire) Avon,*  and  Nen,  or  Nyne.     But  an  additional  roeasui-e  of 

precaution 

*  la  the  passage  of  TacituSf  which  htm%  the  suthotitj  for  thit  hMtoncal  at- 

terlJOBi, 
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precaution  adopteil  by  Ostorius,  that  of  ordering  the  inhabitanta 
of  eyery  anapected  district  to  aurrender  their  arnia,  led  to  a  re« 
?olt;  during  which  the  Iceiii,  assisted  by  some  aeighboaring  na» 
tiona,  hazarded  a  battle,  and  were  overthrown.* 

The  government  of  Ostorios  waa  of  abort  daration,  hot  proltfie 
of  memorable  events.  The  Silures,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
renowned  Caractacus,  made  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  preaer- 
yatioD  of  their  liberty,  in  tbe  year  51.  At  thia  time  waa  fought 
that  celebrated  battle  in  which  Caractacua  waa  utterly  defeated. 
He  retired  for  shelter  to  the  court  of  Cartiamandna,  Queen  of 
the  Brigantea,  by  whom  he  waa  betrayed  to  the  Conqueror. 
Hia  native  majeaty  of  demeanour,  when  afterwarda  expoaed  at 
Rome,  aa  a  captive,  in  chains,  and  preceded  by  hia  enalaved 
Ikmily,  baa  often  employed  the  efibria  of  the  pen  and  pencil. 

Oatoriua  Scapula  died  in  Britain,  in  tbe  year  52;  and  Clan- 
dins  appointed  Aul$u  Didkts  aa  his  sncecaaor  in  the  government 

of 

tertion,  th«  riTen  noticed  in  conocction  with  the  line  of  forts  drawn  hy  Os- 
torios, are  the  Amona  snd  the  SeTern.  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester, 
Vol.  II.  p.  tiV9  and  if«>te)  advances  strong  reasons  for  sapposing  that  the  nTcr 
now  termed  the  Upper  Avon  is  the  Antona  of  Tacitus. 

*  The  soggesiions  towards  a  history  of  Roman  and  British  politic,  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Roman  inTasion  of  thb  island,  are  thus  continned  in  the 
emdite  work,  of  which  I  hare  ireatured  (p.  94  note,)  to  give  a  previoos  short 
extract.  "  The  Cehs,  whose  eyes  had  been  shot  to  the  interested  plans  of 
their  Roman  allies,  had  assisted  Vespasian  actively  in  tbe  redactimi  of  tbe 
Bclgic  power  in  the  west ;  bat  began  to  be  alarmed  when  they  saw  Ostorius» 
nnder  the  pretence  of  defending  them  against  any  farther  encroachment  of 
that  people,  erecting  ports  in  their  own  territories.  These,  at  the  commence- 
mrnt,  they  regarded,  perkips,  only  as  detsched  works ;  hot  they  were 
awskened  to  their  own  danger  when  they  saw,  by  the  continuation  of  the  line 
of  forts  from  the  month  of  the  Nen  towards  ibe  banks  of  the  Severn,  how  com- 
pletely the  two  great  tribes  of  the  Iceni  would  be  divided  from  each  other, 
and  how,  by  the  intersection  ofSaltways,  the  Ryknield.  the  Fosse,  the  Wat- 
ling,  and  ihe  Crmin  Streets,  their  artful  ent^mies  had  cut  off  all  connection 
between  the  nalires  of  the  northern  and  those  of  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
island.  The  fceni,  therefore,  flew  to  arms."  Hist,  of  llerifurdsbir^  Arti- 
cle "  Early  luhabitants." 
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of  the  Britisih  provinee.  The  Silares^  notwithftUiidiDg  the  loss 
they  had  Bostained,  continued  to  oppose  the  Romans  with  un- 
daunted  hravery ;  and  they  now  gained  Ibr  a  leader  Ventuhu, 
who  had  married  the  iufiimous  Cartismandna.  This  woman  was 
alike  faittiless  to  e^ery  trust.  Her  breach  of  fidelity  towards 
her  husband,  which  was  evinced  in  the  most  open  manner^  led 
to  a  division  of  family  interest  and  a  civil  war.  The  Romans 
fomented  the  quarrel,  and  lent  aid  to  the  queen ;  but  not  any 
events  of  great  historical  importance  occurred  in  the  progress  of 
this  war.  Didius  continued  Propraetor  during  the  short  remainder 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  for  the  first  three  years  of  Nero, 
his  successor  in  the  empire. 

In  regard  to  the  chief  military  operations  of  his  government, 
he  appears  to  have  found  sufficient  employment  in  endeavours  to 
restrain  the  incursions  of  the  enemy. 

Veraniui  succeeded  Aulus  Didioa^  but  died  in  less  than  one 
year  after  his  arrival,  without  performing  any  action  worthy  of 
record. 

Suetonius  PauHnus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 
that  age,  was  then  appointed  to  the  government.  Encouraged 
by  some  victories  which  he  obtained  over  different  tribes,  he  in« 
vaded,  in  the  year  61,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  a  district  rendered 
■acred,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Britons,  by  the  residence  of  the 
Archdmid,  and  which  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  enemies 
of  the  Roman  government  The  circumstances  attending  hia 
triumph  over  the  army  which  opposed  him  in  Anglesey,  are 
stated  in  that  part  of  the  "  Beauties''  which  treats  of  North 
Wales.*  Wc  there  find,  [and  the  assertion  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Tacitus,]  that,  by  order  of  Suetonius,  the  sacred 
groves  were  cut  down,  the  altars  demolished,  and  many  of  the 
Druids  were  burned  in  their  own  fires. 

While  Suetonius  was  engaged  in  this  conquest,  an  important 
war  broke  out  on  the  continent  of  Britain.    Prasntagus,  King  of 

H  the 

*  Bctatiet  for  North  Wales,  p.  14d'-l«4,  apud  Tacit  Anna). 
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the  leeni,  lately  deceased,  had  adopted  the  narrow  policy  of  en* 
deaTooriDg  to  aecare  the  safety  of  his  own  family  and  kingdom, 
10  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  common  cause.  In  punait  of 
this  object,  he  named,  in  his  )ast  will,  the  emperor  as  bis  joint* 
beir  with  his  own  two  danghters.  The  Romans,  who  appear  to 
have  largely  partaken  at  this  period  of  the  sanguinary  and  licen- 
tious character  of  their  emperor,  Nero^  committed  the  most 
cruel  outrages  in  consequence  of  this  bequest.  The  leant  re- 
paired to  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  BoacUcia,  widow  of  Prasu- 
tagus ;  and  were  joined  by  the  Trinobantes,  and  some  other 
states,  who  were  almost  equally  aggrieved  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Roman  officers  and  soldiers.  In  the  abisence  of  Suetonius,  the 
allied  nations  destroyed  the  settlement  of  Camulodunnm;  and, 
shortly  after,  encountered  and  defeated  the  ninth  legion.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  formidable  revolt,  Suetonius  marchr 
ed  his  army  to  London,  which  city,  though  not  honoured  with 
the  title  of  a  colony,  was  populous  and  wealthy.  He  shortly, 
however,  quitted  this  place,  and  the  Britons  entering  it,  under 
the  command  of  Boadicia,  put  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remain- 
ed to  the  sword.  Vemlamiam  (St.  Albans)  afterwards  expe* 
rienced  the  same  dreadful  visitation ;  and  the  British  army,  greatly 
increased  in  mimbers,  and  flushed  with  success,,  sought  the 
Romans,  with  a  determinatioB  to  try  the  issue  of  a  contest  in  Uie 
open  field.  At  this  period,  A.  D.  61,  was  fought  the  battle  so 
greatly  distinguished  in  the  ammls  of  Britain  for  tlie  heroic  con- 
duct of  Boadicia,  who,  finding  that  tlie  tumultuary  valour  of  her 
numerous  army  wits  not  able  to  cope  with  the  military  skill  of 
llie  legions,  preferred  death  to  slavery,  and  put  an  end  to  her 
miseries  by  poison. 

Though  much  weakened  by  the  defeat  which  they  sustained 
■nder  Boadicia,  the  Britons  still  remained  in  avma ;  and,  about 
the  end  of  this  year,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  62,  Sueto- 
nius was  finally  rec&lled.  Between  the  date  of  his  recal  and  the 
commencement  of  tJie  reign  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  Uie  suc- 
Sestfive  governors  of  Britainrwere  named  Petranius  TurpUitmusf 
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TrebeUims  Mamnnu;  md  Vecihis  B^UuiMi^  Etch  wm  iofto 
tiT«;  SDd  this  want  of  eaterprite  mast  be  ciMeAy  attributed  to  the 
diatracfted  state  of  politics  at  Rome^ 

Tlie  oompaialive  inmqiaillity  of  tbe  Arltoas  tenuiaated  soon 
after  the  aeoessioo  of  Vespasian  to  tbe  imperial  ibrone.  Peti* 
Urns  CereaUt  was  tbe  first  goveraor  appointed  by  tbis  Emperor; 
and,  io  tbe  year  7i,  or  73,  tbe  Romans  under  his  command 
rasde  war  npon  the  niimersas  sad  powerfol  tribe  of  tbe  Brigan- 
tes^  which  they  snbdaed,  after  several  sanguinary  battles. 

JuUm  FramiimUf  who  saoceeded  to  the  govemmeot  in  the 
year  75,  csrried  the  Runaa  srms  agsiiist  tbe  Silores;  an  enemy 
difficult  of  conquest,  from  tbe  sHnation  of  their  country,  and 
from  their  native  valour  and  love  of  liberty^  Tbis  brave  nation 
which  had  ofte^  been  foremost  in  opposing  the  invader,  was  at 
length  eompaUed  by  FIrontiiHU  to  submit  to  tbe  power  of  Rome. 

A  bright  era  now  occurs  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman  connect 
tiou  with  Britain.  The  sword  bad  hitherto  been  used  as  the  an* 
disguised  instrument  of  ambition  and  avarice.  A  great  general 
and  wise  politician  arises  at  this  period,  and  permanently  secures 
the  vsrioas  trinmf  hs  of  bis  arms,  by  introducing  the  arts  of 
polished  life  to  tbe  usi^e  of  the  Britons,  and  by  teaching  them 
to  Cofget  tbe  opprsbium  of  snbjogation  while  emulous  of  imi- 
tating the  manners  of  Ibeir  conquerors.  This  was  Juiiut  Agri* 
cola,  penonaily  Ididtons  in  having  his  actions  recorded  by 
Tacitus,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  htsterians  of  antiquity ;  famous 
in  adding  a  Isrge  part  of  Britain  to  the  map  of  the  empire^ 
and  glorious  in  tbe  clemency  of  his  admioistFation. 

Agrioola  entered  npon  the  government  of  Britain,  Iste  in  the 
mmsMr  of  the  yesr  78.  He  fnind  the  troops  retired  into  qnar* 
tern ;  lor,  up  to  tbis  period,  tbe  war  hsd  been  prosecuted  in  fiiir 
weather  only,  end  the  winter  passed  in  pleasures  unconnected 
with  the  great  oliject  of  the  invsders.  But  Agricola  perceived 
the  necessity  of  unremitting  efforts  against  nations  which  did  not 
fail  to  recover  speedily  from  defeat ;  and  he  immediately  drew 
legether  a  chosen  part  of  his  army,  and  penetrated  the  country 
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of  the  Ordovices^  vho  had  recently  manifested  a  hostile  spirit 
On  these  people  he  inflicted  a  severe  and  admonitory  vengeance; 
and  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  victory  formerly  obtained  by 
Suetonius  in  the;  Isle  of  Mona  (Anglesey.)  As  he  was  not  pro- 
vided with  barks^  he  selected  the  lighter  divisions  of  the  auxili^ 
aries,  and  caused  them  to  swim  over  tlie  narrowest  part  of  the 
Channel.  The  firitons,  confounded  by  the  unexpected  bold- 
ness of  this  measure,  surrendered  the  island  without  resist- 
ance. 

In  the  months  of  deep  winter  which  succeeded  the  above  mili- 
tary operations,  this  able  commander  was  still  labonring  at  the 
aim  of  conquest,  by  endeavours  to  produce  a  sympathy  of  taste 
and  habit  between  the  tributary  and  their  invaders.  On  the  same 
system  he  acted,  invariably,  during  the  whole  of  his  govern* 
ment ;  thus  forming,  by  the  introduction  of  Roman  manners  and 
arts,  an  epoch  more  important  in  the  annals  of  the  invasion, 
than  any  nominal  extension  of  empire  produced  by  the  mere 
achievements  of  the  sword. 

In  the  ensuing  campaign,  A.  D.  79,  Agricola  conducted  the 
Roman  arms  northward,  and  reduced  several  British  nations  to 
obedience.  The  names  of  these  tribes  are  not  inentioned  by 
Tacitus,  the  historian  on  whose  authority  this  part  of  history  de- 
pends ;  but  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Whitaker^  "  that  the  only  Bri- 
tons wlio  now  remained  unconquered  by  the  Romms,  within  the 
present  kingdom  of  England,  wore  such  of  the  Camabii  as  in- 
habited Cheshire;  the  Sistnntii ;  theVolantii;  and  a  part  of  the 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini,  beyond  both.  These,  therefore,  the  three 
first  of  these  at  least,  were  the  nationa  which  Agrioola  attacked 
iu  his  second  campaign,  and  the  names  of  which  his  historiau 
unaccountably  suppressesb'^*— To  secure  these  conquests,  lie 
built  a  number  of  fortresses,  which  are  supposed  to  have  stood 
•u,  or  near,  the  tract  where  Badrian^s  rampart^  and  the  wall  of 

Severus, 

•  Hist  of  Mancbesler,  Vol.  I.  p. 40. 
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SeveniB,  were aflerwftrds  erected;  namely,  fromSolway  Firth  to 
the  river  Tyne. 

Agricola  made  five  other  campaigns  in  Britain;  bat  as  these 
were  directed  i^^nst  the  Calodoniatis,  an  examiuation  of  them 
is  not  essential  to  the  present  work.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  although  he  obtained  several  victories  over  that  hardy 
people,  he  was  onable  to  effect  their  entire  conquest.  For  the 
security  of  sach  encroachments  as  he  was  enabled  to  make  on 
their  country,  he  advanced  his  line  of  fortifications  still  farther 
north,  and  formed  a  chain  of  forts  across  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
which  separates  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  his  two  last 
Caledonian  expeditions  he  was  attended  by  his  fleet,  which  now 
lor  the  first  time,  sailed  completely  round  Britain ;— *a  voyage  of 
discovery  which,  perhaps,  produced  as  much  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  wonder,  as  the  circomnavigation  of  the  globe  at  a  more 
recent  period. 

Agricola  was  recalled  from  Britain  in  the  year  85.  We  have 
seen  that  he  considerably  extended  the  geographical  bounds  of 
the  empire;  and,  by  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  g^veniment, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  obedience  to  the  Roman 
sway  in  the  south  of  Britain,  now  termed  ENGLAND.  From 
the  time  of  his  administration,  is  to  be  dated  a  great  alteration  in 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  Roman  learning, 
customs,  and  fashions  met  with  favour  among  the  conqneited ;  and 
the  adoption  of  these  produced  a  sociability  of  intercourse,  and 
a  growing  unity  of  interests.  While  Agricola  held  command  in 
Britain,  three  successive  emperors  filled  the  throne  of  Rome; 
Vespagian;  TUus ;  and  DomUifxn.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  of  the  British  province  by  Sallustius  LMculhs,  of 
whom  little  is  said,  but  that  he  invented  a  lance  of  a  new  form, 
and  that  he  was  pnt  to  death,  by  the  tyrant  Domitian,  for  be* 
stowing  on  tliis  weapon  the  name  of  the  Lueuiieau  Lance, 

So  imperfectly  are  the  actions  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  re- 
corded by  their  historians,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
transactions  which  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
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NttvOt  tml  tfaal  of  his  successor  Trajan ;  and  eveu  of  the 
of  the  officers  who  were  then  appointed  governors  of  this  pio« 
vinee.  It  is  hinted^  io  general  tennsj  by  one  writer  of  anti- 
^nity,  that  the  Britons,  during  those  reigns,  bore  the  yoke  with 
impatieace;  and,  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  they 
weie  yet  sofficienUy  familiar  with  slavery  to  submit  to  the  vary- 
ing humoors  of  fresh  coaunanders,  without  partial  opposition. 
But  this  spirit  of  repugnance  was  duplayed  with  so  little  vio- 
lence, that,  under  the  direction  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,^  impor- 
tant steps  were  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  iutemal  polity 
of  the  country.  This  great  emperor  was  ever  intent  on  works  of 
public  benefit;  and  it  is  probable  that  several  of  the  roads,  which 
so  materially  condiiced  to  the  good  order  of  the  province,  and 
which  have  left  such  impressive  vestiges  for  the  admiration  of 
jposterity,  were  formed  during  his  reign. 

Hadrian  acceded  to  the  imperial  power,  on  the  death  of  Tra- 
jan, in  the  year  117.  Julius  Severut  was  governor  of  Britain 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  PriicuM  Li* 
ctnittf.-^Tbis  Emperor  visited  Britain  in  person*  but  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  province  by  force  of  arma. 
His  chief  view,  in  personally  investigating  this,  in  coiynnctiom 
with  other  provinces  of  the  empire^  was  auch  a  careful  CMmina* 
tion  into  the  state  of  civil  and  military  affiiirs  as  might  assist  in 
preserving  peace  on  a  secure  basis.  In  pursuit  of  this  noble  oh* 
ject,  he  caused  a  wall  of  earth  to  be  raised,  as  an  additional  de- 
fence of  the  south  and  conquered  part  of  Britain  against  its  north* 
#rn  and  unsubdued  neighbours.*  This  rampart  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyneon  the  east,  to  the  Sol  way  Firth 
on  the  west,  nearly  occupying  the  line  of  Agria»la's  first  chain 
pf  forts. 

In 

*  In  a  note  on  the  Itinerary  of  Riphard  of  Cirencester  (Mr.  Hatcher*t 
Edit.  p.  62.)  it   ii  judiciously  observed  that  this  rampart  of  earth  was,  evi- 
dently, nothing  more  than  a  line,  intended  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  an 
.  enemy  belwtien  \W  staijops,  wbicb  constituted  the  rpal  dafenpes  of  thr 
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Itt  the  reign  of  Antomimu  Pins,  wbicb  commftQced  A.  D.  198, 
XoZ/tus  Urbicus  was  governor  of  Britain  ;  an  able  general,  an4 
one  irliD  «aa  eompelfted  by  cireanatanoes  to  exereiae  hia  talenta 
with  activity.  Tbe  Caledoniana  in  the  vicinity  of  Hadrian's 
wall  provokeii  a  war;  and  Lolliaa,  after  defeating  in  feyefal  en« 
gagementa  the  Meats,  a  tribe  which  inhabited  the  level  octtn* 
try  aear  the  wall,  bnilt  a  atiwng  rampart  fiirther  northward,  aad 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 

Similar  commotiona  on  the  botdera  of  the  wall  oeenrred  in  tbe 
feign  of  the  aueoeeding  Bmperar,  Marcui  Anrtlku  Antommus; 
bat  they  were  quelled,  without  great  difficulty,  by  bis  lieutenant^ 
Calpumhu  AgricoUt  '^  and  the  south  of  Britain  happily  remiined 
in  a  state  of  tpanquillity,  the  inhabilants  intermingling  with  the 
Romans  by  slow  but  sure  degrees,  and  adopting  their  artk  and 
polish  in  the  same  progress. 

The  rampart  erected  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  proved  so 
inefficient  a  barrier,  that  the  Caledonians  broke  through  it  early 
in  the  reign  of  CwmMdMg,  who  succeeded  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
and  being  joined  by  the  M»ate,  committed  great  depredations 
upon  the  Roman  province.  Utpius  Marc€Uns,  a  general  of 
great  vigilance  and  bravery,  was  now  appointed  governor  of  Bri- 
tain; and  be  defeated  the  confederate  nations  in  several  battles* 
His  success  exposed  him  to  the  jealousy  of  his  tyrannical  master^ 
and  he  was  abruptly  recalled.  Tbe  names  of  his  immediate  sac* 
eeasors  are  not  known;  but  it  appears  that  they  partook  of  the 
vicious  imbecility  which  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Rome*  Their 
incapacity  produced  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  l^ions; 
and  it  is  observable  that  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  had  now  be- 
come so  formidable,  from  its  long  continuance  in  tbe  province, 
that  it  ventured  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor,  remon* 
strating  on  the  ill  conduct  of  the  person  who  had  the  direction  of 
military  affiiirs,  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  function,  recom- 
mended these  unworthy  officers.  Their  complaints  met  with 
attention;   and  Periinax,  who  was  afterwarc^  Emperor,  was 
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sent  to    Brilaio,  for  the  porpose  of  redrossing  ihe  allegeil 
grieyaiices. 

Pertinax  met  with  great  difficulties  in  rettoriDg  contented  di^* 
cipline  among  the  tamoltaoaa  soldiery^  but  he^  at  length,  ia 
some  namure,  aneceeded ;  and  then  resigned  the  government,  aa 
is  believed,  to  Ciodius  Albinms,  who  possessed  this  command  ip 
the  latter  part  of  tho  reign  of  Oommodns,  and  throughout  the  two 
following  short  and  troubled  reigns. 

On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  DUtiut  JuHanus,  this  general 
ventured  to  contend  for  the  diadem.  He  assumed  in  Britain  the 
insignia  of  empire,  and  led  an  army,  eonsistiHg  of  British  Romans 
and  Romanized  Britons,  to  the  Continent,  where  he  hazarded  a 
battle,  but  was  defeated,  and  subsequently  destroyed  himself  in 
despair;  thus  leaving  L.  Septknitu  Severus  in  undisputed  pos* 
session  of  the  throne. 

The  northern  Britons  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  province,  during  these  struggles  for  individual 
power.  The  Caledonians  and  Maeals  made  destructive  incur* 
sioQS  on  the  south,  where  the  interest  of  the  Britons  was  now 
completely  united  with  that  of  their  conquerors.  Severus  quickly 
reinforced  the  army  of  Britain,  and  bestowed  the  command  on 
Virius  Lupui ;  but  the  troops  were  either  so  deficient  in  number 
or  in  subordination,  that  Lupus  felt  it  expedient  to  purchase  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  by  a  large  sum  of  money.  Such  a  peace 
was  not  likely  to  be  durable.  The  incursions  were  repeated  in 
several  successive  years,  with  all  the  ferocity  incidental  to^  a 
border* war;  and  the  Emperor  Severus  repaired  to  Britain,  in 
person,  aboat  the  year  207.  At  this  time  he  was  aged,  and 
aflicted  with  disease;  but  he  entered  on  the  war  with  alacrity, 
for  the  love  of  military  glory  lent  a  youthful  ardonr  even  to  his 
latest  exertions.  In  the  present  undertaking,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  additiopatly  stimulated  by  a  wish  for  removing  from  the 
dissolute  pleasures  of  Rome  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta. 
Polh  these  Princes  amended   him  ipi  )iis  expedition;  and  the 
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eT€nU  of-  this  imperial  Titit  «re  of  considerable  empbaait  and 
renown  in  the  annals  of  Roman  operatiotia  in  Britain. 

Seyerua  deputed  the  government  of  South  Britain  to  Geta,  his 
youngest  son;  and  proceeded  against  the  allied  northern  nations, 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  He  passed  the  wall  of 
Hadrian;  and,  ooiwithstanding  the  natural  difficulties  presented 
by  the  country,  and  the  pernicious  opposition  of  the  enemy,  who 
declined  meeting  him  in  the  open  field,  but  often  decoyed  his 
troops  into  destructive  ambush^,  he  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
f^aledonia,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  sue  for  peace ;  whidi 
was  granted  to  them  only  on  eonditiou  of  their  relinquishing  a 
portion  of  territory,  and  delivering  ofttheir  arms. 

After  concluding  this  peace,  devems  marched  his  army  into 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Roman  province ;  and  it  was  now  that 
he  carried  into  execution  a  great  and  memorable  work,  some  ves- 
tiges of  which  still  remain  to  proclaim  his  activity,  perseverance, 
and  grandeor  of  views.*-Convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  Hadrian's 
rampart  of  earth,  he  employed  the  soldiery  in  erecting  a  wall  of 
solid  stone,  defended  by  numerous  stations  for  the  residence  of 
garrisons;  massy  towers  for  the  annoyance  of  assailants;  and 
intervening  watch  turrets,  in  which  sentinels  maintained  a  regu«» 
lar  guard  of  observation.  This  wall  ran  nearly  parallel  with 
Hadrian's  rampart,  at  a  small  distance  towards  the  north;  and 
was  in  height  fifteen  feet,  and  eight  or  nine  feet  in  breadth.  Its 
length  was  rather  less  than  seventy  four  Romsn  miles;  and  the 
whole  of  thia  stupendons  work,  the  greatest  efibrt  of  Roman 
skill  and  industry  in  Britain,  is  believed  to  have  been  completed 
in  two  years.* 

The  exertions  of  the  Emperor  Severus  are  more  forcibly  en- 
titled  to  admiration,  from  the  oppressive  character  of  the  circtim* 
stances,  both  mental  and  bodily,  under  which  he  laboured.*— 

Tortured 


*  For  a  statement  of  many  opposite  opinions,  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
Ibe  wall  attribotcd  to  Severus,  the  reader  it  referred  to  the  Beasties  foe 
JS'orthujBbciland,  p.  2-^7. 
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Torinml  and  €uiSBebled  by  the  goal,  he  was  uoaUa  Ui  rida  an 
horselmck,  and  waa  carried  in  a  litter  tbrooghont  the  ardaaot 
northern  marehes  of  his  troops;  whilst  even  the  waning  remiant 
of  his  life  was  in  eootinaal  danger  from  the  nachinatioBS  of  his 
own  son,  Caracalla.  He  died  at  York,  in  the  year  311,  hraken 
hearted,  even  in  the  midst  of  suoh  glory  as  he  most  dearly 
prised,  that  0/  viotory. 

The  empire  was  now  divided  hetween  Caraoalla  and  Geta. 
These  yonthfid  Emperais  returned  to  Rome,  shortly  after  the  do* 
eease  of  Sevems;  and  from  the  period  of  their  departure,  aniil 
the  year  284,  very  little  is  known  eoneeming  the  politieal  traas- 
actions  in  Britain.  A  hsppy-paaeity  of  information !  sinoe  Urn 
writers  on  whose  testimony  these  ages  of  history  depend,  he- 
lieved  their  duty  to  consist  only  in  chronicling  soenes  of  torbn* 
lence  and  bloodtshed. 

.  This  long  season  of  tranquillity  experienced  an  interraptioa 
soon  after  the  accession  of  DiocleuoM  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
the  year  last  mentioned;  and  the  circamstaaces  ooonected  with 
the  war  which  then  took  place  are  highly  worthy  of  notice. 
Dioclesian  admitted,  as  his  companion  in  the  cares  and  honours 
of  government,  Maximianms  Herculiu*.  The  empire,  though 
divided,  was  judged  to  he  still  too  extensive  and  unwieldy  for  the 
ruling  power ;  and  two  assistants  were  adopted,  under  the  title 
of  Casars.  The  persons  tlius  elevated  were  named  Cmutanihu 
(often  termed  Constantius  Cklwrut)  and  Galerius  MarimiamM, 

The  first  efibrts  of  these  Emperors,  in  regard  to  the  Brilona, 
were  directed  against  the  piratical  Franks  and  Saxons,  who  not 
only  captured  numerous  merchant  vessels,  but  often  had  the 
temerity  to  land  on  the  coast,  and  plunder  the  inhabitants.  For 
the  protection  of  the  seas  against  these  maraudera,  the  Roman 
government  assembled  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Boo* 
logne,  and  bestowed  the  command  on  Carauftiii,  an  able  naval 
officer,  but  a  man  of  a  faithless  and  arobitioos  disposition.  When 
the  roiscoaduct  of  Caraurius  was  ascertained,  and  it  was  dis* 
xovered  that  he  appropriated  to  his  own  use  the  spoil  of  which 

he 
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ke  divested  the  pirates,  orders  were  issued  for  him  to  be  |wl  to 
^eath«  But  he  escaped  from  this  danger  ;  and,  liaving  ao  abso- 
Ittte  sway  over  the  fleet,  sailed  for  Britain,  where  he  boldly  as* 
SQDied  the  ensigns  of  government,  and  prevailed  on  the  army  to 
support  hiffi  ia  his  pretensions.  The  era  was  propitious,  as  the 
Enpoiors  were  then  perplexed  by  various  distant  wars;  and  tlie 
possession  of  the  fleet  was  a  circumstance  of  preponderating  in- 
fluense  in  favour  of  the  usurper.  He  was  allowed  the  title  of 
Emperor,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  untutermpted  dominion  for 
sisveral  years.*— In  this  event  we  first  meet  with  an  endeavour  to 
4isjoin  the  province  of  Britannia  Romana  from  the  parent  govern* 
ment;  and  we  find  that  so  daring  a  measure  was  adopted  only  by 
(he  man  wbo  discovered  the  true  defensible  strength  of  the  coun- 
try  to  consist  in  its  maritime  capacities.  It  is  memorable,  like- 
wise, that  Carausiufi,  in  this  distracted  state  of  affitirs,  formed 
an  alliaaee  with  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  thus  introducing  the 
latter  people  to  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  island  on  whick 
Jthey  afterwards  performed  a  distinguished  part. 

On  a  partition  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  rather  of  the  duties  of 

administiration,  which  took  place,  in  the  year  292,  between  the 

lour  princes  who  were  united  in  the  government,  all  the  pro* 

vinces  to  the  west  of  the  Alps  were  allotted  to  Con$/antius,  who 

shortly  directed  his  attention  towards  the  recovery  of  Britain. 

But  this  was  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty,  as  the  usurper 

had  strengthened  his  fleet  to  an  unprecedented  degree,  during 

bis  q«iet  sway  over  the  resources  of  the  island ;  and  was,  like* 

wise,  possessed  of  several  important  places  in  contiguous  parts 

of  the  Continent.    Constantios  succeeded  in  wresting  from  him 

Boulogne,  so  formidable  on  account  of  its  harbonr;  and  com* 

menced,  with  great  activity,  the  building  of  ships  in  diflerent 

ports  of  Gaul.    While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  aflairs 

took  a  new  aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  Carau* 

sins;  which  act  was  perpetrated  at  York,  in  the  year*29d,  by 

Allecius,  a  confidential  officer  of  the  rebel  chief.    The  murderer 

isunediately  assumed  the  purple  of.  Empire'  and  the  government 
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of  Britain ;  of  which  he  remained  poasened^  without  dislturbancej^ 
for  nearly  three  years. 

I'be  series  of  operations  which  led  to  the  discomfiture  of  AI- 
lectus,  and  the  restoration  of  Britain  to  the  pale  of  the  Empire, 
is  developed  with  some  diiBculty,  as  it  chiefly  rests  for  elucida- 
tion on  the  pages  of  the  panegyrist,  Eumenius.  The  following 
brief  statement  appears  to  comprise  the  more  important  of  the  in- 
cidents there  narrated.— Unwilling  to  stake  the  hazard  of  the 
war  on  a  battle  at  sea,  Constantius  divided  his  armament  into 
two  sqnadrons,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  himself,  and  the 
other  by  Asclepiodotus,  the  captain  of  his  guards.  Althoogk 
Constantius  first  put  to  sea,  the  squadron  commanded  by  his  cap- 
tain effected  the  earliest  landing.  This  division  passed  unnoticed. 
In  a  thick  fog,  the  fleet  of  Allectus,  which  lay  off  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  its  leader  debarked  his  troops  on  the  neighbouring 
coast  of  Britain.  He  then  burned  his  ships,  that  they  might  not 
lall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Allectus,  aware  that  the  only  chance  of  success  depended  on 
promptitude  of  action,  hastened  to  the  attack  of  the  Roman  army. 
But  his  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  auxiliaries,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  evinced  little  judgment  in  the  mode  of  leading  them  to  bat« 
tie.  He  was  defeated  and  slain.  Constantius,  in  the  meantime, 
landed  his  force  without  opposition,  and  was  marching  to  the 
succour  of  Ascleptodotus,  when  he  received  the  welcome  intelli- 
gence of  that  ofiicer's  success,  and  the  death  of  Allectus.  This 
one  battle  terminated  the  war,  except  that  a  body  of  Franka  and 
Saxons,  principally  composed  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the 
field  of  action,  entered  London,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
that  city  before  they  quitted  the  island.  But  some  ships  of  Con- 
stantius, which  appear  to  have  miswed  a  direct  passage,  in  con- 
sequence of  storms  or  fogs,  proceeded  up  the  Thames  at  this 
critical  juncture;  and  the  troops,  disembarking,  slaughtered  great 
norobers  of  the  plunderers,  and  preserved  the  city  from  threaten- 
ed devastation. 

The  usurpation  of  Caraosins  commenced  in  the  year  287;  and 

he 
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he  was  auusinated  in  293.    AHectus,  his  saccesBor^  mainUined 
the  title  of  Emperor,  and  exercised  goverDment  in  BVitain,  for 
about  three  years.     It  is  asserted  by  Eumenius  that  the  Britons 
were  decidedly  averse  to  the  sway  of  these  usurpers,  and  that 
they  Yiewed  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Roman  government 
with  correspondent  sentiments  of  pleasure.    This  statement/will 
be  considered  as  quite  probable,  when  we  reflect  on  the  intermix^ 
lure  of  interests,  and  even  of  social  ties,  which  must  have  takea 
place  daring  the  nnmeroos  years  of -peace  that  the  province  hap- 
pily experienced  previous  to  the  accession  of  Diodesian.    The 
Roman  military  in  Britain  appeal  to  have  snatched,  with  illusive 
ardour,  at  the  new  hope  of  independence  of  the  empire,  when  it 
was  presented  by  Caransius ;  but  they  evidently  found,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  nearly  ten  years,  tliat  such  a  state  of  separation  was 
far  from  desirable.— Allectus  could  not  depend  on  the  swords  of 
the  Legions,  and  was  supported  by  Mercenaries,  (by  Pranks  and 
Saxons  chiefly)  in  the  single  battle  which  terminated  this  bold 
rebellion.      It  would,  indeed,  appear,  from  succeeding  events, 
that  the  Roman  army  in  Britain  was,  in  these  ages,  s6  nearly  in 
a  state  of  colonization,  as  to  look  with  distaste  on  turbulence 
and  ambitious  enterprise ;  whilst  the  Britons,  to  the  south  of 
the  wall  of  Severus,  attached  to  the  conquerors  by  a  love  of 
tiieir  arts,  and  by  a  growing  affinity  of  manners,  viewed  the 
great  city  of  the  empire  as  a  golden  spot  of  promise  and  de- 
light. 

Dioclesian  and  Maximian  resigned  the  imperial  dignity  about 
the  year  304 ;  and  were  succeeded  by  their  Caesars,  ConstantiuM 
and  GalerUu.  On  the  division  of  government  which  followed 
this  occurrence,  Britaip  was  allotted  to  Constantius,  who  resided' 
in  this  island,  and  died  at  York  in  the  year  306. 

Conttantine  the  Great,  the  son  and  successor  of  Constantius 
Chlorus,*  was  in  the  city  of  York  at  the  time  of  his  father's 

death, 

*  Constantine  w«8  the  son  of  Const  Anti  us,  by  Helena^  the  fint  wife  of 
illSt  Emperor.     Many  writers  assert  that  Jielena  was  a  native  of  Britain ; 
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death,  and  he  there  commenced  hts  bright  and  aaspicious  reign ; 
a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Europe  at  large !  The  mili* 
tary  events  connected  with  the  sway  of  Constantino  in  Britiiii 
are  happily  few  in  number,  and  are  confined  to  a  short-li?ed 
war,  on  the  borders  of  the  wall,  with  the  MflBatae,  and  the  Caledo- 
nians,  who,  from  about  this  time»  are  generally  deseribed  under 
the  names  of  Picts  and  Scots^  When  tliese  contests  were  termi- 
nated, by  the  submission  of  the  refractory  tribes,  a  general  peaoa 
prevailed  throughout  the  province  for  the  remainder  of  Constaa- 
tine's  long  reign.  The  blessings  of  this  tranquil  era  were  iii«' 
oalculably  augmented  by  the  aid  which  the  governing  power  af* 
forded  to  the  cause  of  Christianity;  and,  through  that  medium, 
to  an  improvement  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Britons* 
Constantino  died  on  the  2-2d  of  May,  A.  D.  337. 

After  the  death  of  this  successful  ruler,  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  divided  between  his  three  sons,  Constantino,  Con* 
f  tans,  and  Constantius.  Britain,  together  with  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
part  of  Germany,  became  the  portion  of  Cimstantine,  the  eldest 
of  these  princes;  but  he  was  so  far  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, that  he  entered  on  active  hostilities,  and,  in  the  year  340, 
invaded  the  territories  of  his  brother  Constans,  but  fell  into  an 
ambush  near  Aquileia,  and  was  slain*  together  with  a  great  pari 
of  his  army.  Cotulans  then  seized  on  his  dominions,  and  thus 
obtained  the  government  of  the  whole  of  the  western  provinces* 
He  passed  into  Britain  lu  the  year  343,  for  the  purpose  of  chas- 
tising the  Scots  and  Ficts,  who  had  renewed  their  ancient  depre- 
dations to  the  south  of  the  wall ;  and,  if  the  flattering  testimony 
f  f  medals  might  be  received  as  satisfiictory  evidence,  it  would 
wppear  that  he  inflicted  a  dreadful  and  very  memorable  vengeance 

on 

some  luppoiing  her  to  be  the  deagbttr  of  a  Britisti  King,  and  others  that  sho 
vt%%  of  8  mean  origin,  and  was  the  mistress  of  Constantias.  Sereral  of  theso 
writers  affirm  that  her  illustrioos  ton,  Constantine,  was  also  bora  in  Britain; 
but  it  miijr  be  observed  that  neither  of  tlte  above  assertions  is  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  coiUemporarjr  authors.  See  these  questions  amply  di^ 
cussed  Id  MoraiU's  Hist,  of  Colchester,  B.  I.  p.  98 — Sk. 
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on  the  BorUiern  tribes.  But  these  passports  lo  fame  must  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion,  m  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire ;  aud  it  is 
•baervabie  that  Pirmicus,  wbo  was  sufficiently  iocUued  to  notice 
the  most  attractive  points  of  commendation  in  regard  to  this 
Emperor*  confines  his  encomium  to  a  topic  which  will  appear  at 
present  little  worthy  of  ardent  admiraAion,  In  words,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect,  he  celebrates  the  voyage  of  Constans  from  Gaol 
to  Britain,  at  a  seaooii  when  the  wind  might  be  expected  to  blow 
hard»  and  the  water  to  be  rough ;  "  In  winter  (which  never  hnd 
been,  nor  will  be  done  again)  your  oars  triumphed  over  the  sweU 
ling,  furious,  waves  of  the  British  ocean/' 

Constans,  who  committed  many  acis  of  tyranny,  and  person- 
ally sank  the  prey  of  frivolous  pleasures,  was  murdered  on  the 
continent,  in  the  year  3d0,  through  a  conspiracy  among  his  prin- 
cipal  officers,  witli  Magnentius,  one  of  their  own  number,  but 
of  British  extraction,  at  their  head.  The  western  parts  of  the 
empire,  including  Britain,  submitted  to  the  successful  factious 
leader;  h\xi  dmsiantius.  Emperor  of  the  East,  the  youngest  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  speedily  marched  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  brother.  Magneutius  was  defeated,  in  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement, near  Morsa,  in  Pannonia;  and,  subsequently,  quit-, 
ted  bis  life  and  pretensions,  by  self-destruction^  at  Lyons,  in  the 
month  of  August,  353. 

The  whole  of  the  Roman  empire  thus  fell  under  the  sway  of 
CoDstautius,  who  deputed  the  administration  of  a&irs  in  Bri* 
tain  to  several  successive  governors,  or  vicars,  as  they  were  then 
termed.  Tbe  only  military  occurrences  of  this  reign,  in  which 
the  British  province  was  implicated,  relate  to  incursions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts.  Some  formidable  irruptions  of  these  people 
took  place  in  the  year  360.  Julian,  termed  the  Apostate,  who 
was  afterwards  Emperor,  was  then  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  western  parts  of  the  empire.  He  sent  Lupicinus, 
with  some  well  chosen  troops,  to  the  assistance  of  the  impen 
rial  army ;  and  the  insurgents,  who  had  plunder  for  their  only 

object. 
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object^  quickly  retired ;  but  had  the  triumph  of  securing  their 
booty. 

During  the  short  reign  of  the  Emperor  Julian^  and  that  of  his 
successor  Jovian,  the  inhabitants  of  South  Britain  remained  free 
from  any  serious  disturbance;  but  we  now  approach  the  ages  in 
which  the  Roman  sway  in  Britain  is  seen  gradually  declining; 
and  ihe  day  is  not  far  distant  in  which  that  great  people  volun- 
tarily relinquish  the  ascendancy  which  had  been  so  long  pre* 
served  with  wisdom  of  action,  althoagh  the  unjustifiable  motive 
of  lust  of  power  appears  to  have  operated  as  the  prevailing  incen- 
tive. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  declension*  and  ultimate 
fall,  of  power,  are  too  well  known,  to  require  minute  notice  in 
the  present  page«  We  have  seen  that  the  empire  bad  long  been 
found  too  extensive  for  a  single  ruler;  and  that,  like  attenuated 
gold,  what  it  obtained  in  glitter  it  lost  in  solidity.— Pressed, 
nearly  on  all  sides,  by  those  whom  it  had  subjugated  in  its  florid 
vigour,  the  Roman  government  was  no  longer  able  to  bestow  de« 
liberate  attention  on  this  distant  province.  Its  armies  in  Bri- 
tain grew  restless  of  control ;  the  Pranks  and  Saxons,  enemies 
rising  inlo  power  on  the  decrepitude  of  Italy,  assailed  the  shores 
nearest  to  Gaul,  and  most  exposed  to  their  piracies;  while  the 
Britons,  artfully  trained  by  their  conquerors  to  habits  of  peace, 
except  in  such  instances  as  were  useful  to  the  supply  of  the 
Roman  levies,  were  quite  unable  to  defend  themselves  in  the 
state  of  allegiance  to  which  they  were,  probably,  well  inclined. 
It  is  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  this  situation  of  afiairs,  the 
Roman  military  in  Britain  did  not  strenuously  endeavour  to  esta- 
blish an  independent  government.  But  it  appears,  from  the 
tenour  of  history,  that  they  refrained  from  making  any  serious 
efforts  towards  the  attainment  of  such  an  object. 

When  Valentinian  and  his  brother  Valens  ascended  tlie  im- 
perial throne,  in  364;  the  province  of  Britain  was  subject  to 
threatening  irruptions.  On  the  maritime  parts  of  the  south  it 
was  plundered  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons;  whilst  the  north  was 

oppressed 
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•ppreued  by  a  more  aerere  visitation.  In  the  latter  direction, 
the  Scots,  Picts,  and  Attacotti,  acqairiBi;  fresh  ardour  from  the 
known  exigencies  of  the  empire,  carried  their  iacursi?e  ravages 
to  a  greater  extent  than  on  any  previous  occasion ;  and  not  only 
opposed  the  Romans  in  the  open  field,  but  obtained  some  ad  van* 
lages,  and  slew  two  of  their  Generals.  These  ferocious  tribes 
continued  to  plunder  the  province,  with  impunity,  for  titree 
saceessive  years.  The  Emperor  Valentinian  then  sent  a  consi- 
derable army  to  the  relief  of  South  Britaio,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Theodoiitts,  one  of  the  most  successful  Geuerals  of  that 
age. 

Theodoaios  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  in  the  year 
967 ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  high  office  was  equally  applauded 
hxAhfi  imperial  court  and  by  the  tributary  inhabitanta.    On  his 
arrival  be  ibond  that  the  enemy  had  penetrated  as  far  as  London, 
then  termed  Augusta,  and  had  there  seized  a  great  booty  and 
many  prisoners.    He  divided  his  troops  into  distinct  parties; 
and  falling  upon  the  northern  marauders,  thus  incumbered  with 
spoil,  he  compelled  them  to  take  to  flight,  and  to  abandon  the 
fruits  of  their  expedition.     He  then  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty  ; 
and,  after  restoring  the  greater  part  of  the  redeemed  spoil  to  its 
lawful  owners,  entered  London  in  just  and  honourable  triumph. 
He  now  solicited  the  presence  of  Chiiist  a  person  of  talent  and 
integrity;   who  was  accordingly  sent,  with  the  authority    of 
Prmfect  in  Britain,  to  take  charge  of  the  administration  of  civil 
a&irs.    Dukitiui,  an  officer  of  tried  courage,  was  commissioned^ 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  him  in  the  command  of  the 
army.    It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  many  Roman  officers 
and  soldiers  had  joined  in  the  ravages  of  the  northern  tribes, 
during  the  late  confused  season.    TL^  greater  number  of  these, 
however,  returned  to  their  doty,  on^a  proclamation  being  issued 
by  the  General,  promising  pardon  to  all  who  surrendered  within 
a  limited  time. 

Theodosius  took  the  field  early  in  the  succeeding  year;  and^- 
after  encountering  some  opposition,  forced  the  enemy  to  retire  la 
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the  north  of  the  wall  of  Severns.  Ai^cious  to  restore  the  Ronnm 
territory  to  its  aticient  dignity,  he  pursued  Ihe  fugitives  stiff 
further,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  rampart  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninns  Pius ;  which  frontier  he  repaired  with  considerable 
labour. 

The  remaining  acts  of  this  able  (general  and  wise  governor, 
were  chiefly  directed  towards  the  internal  regulation  of  the  coun* 
try  which  he  had  thus  rescued  from  the  devastating  hands  of  its 
northern  foes.  Under  his  direction,  many  fortified  places,  which 
had  sunk  into  neglect  daring  the  security  of  a  long  peace,  were 
restored  to  a  defensible  character ;  and  he  encouraged  and  as* 
sisted  the  Provincials  in  a  repair  of  the  numerons  towns  whicW 
had  experienced  damage  from  the  late  incursions.  He,  like^ 
wise,  corrected  many  abases  in  the  mode  of  levying  taxes^  and 
materially  improved  the  internal  polity  and  condition  of  the  pro- 
vince. Tbeodosius  quitted  Britaio  in  the  year  369,  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Emperor,  and  rewarded  by  the 
blessings  of  the  people  to  whom  he  was  so  eminent  a  bene- 
factor. 

A  profound  tranquillity  prevailed  in  Britain  for  several  year» 
subsequent  to  the  departure  of  the  above  celebrated  commander  ; 
but  this  happy  interval  of  bloodshed  was  interrupted  by  an  eveol 
so  disastrous,  that  the  inhabitants  felt  its  ill  effects  through  many 
successive  ages.— Craltoii,  the  son  of  Valentinian,  ascendeil 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  year  375,  and  admitted  to  a  nominal 
share  in  the  supremacy,  his  brother,  then  not  mere  than  foer 
or  five  years  of  age,  under  the  title  of  Valentinian  the  Si'etmd^ 
But,  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole 
of  the  dilated  empire,  in  a  period  so  prolific  of  difiiculties  and 
convulsions,  he  associated  with  himself  and  his  puerile  coad|ator« 
Theodosius,  sou  of  the  General  of  that  name  who  ot^tained  great  re  • 
nown  in  Britain.  The  exaltation  of  this  officer  took  place  in  379  ; 
but  the  measure  was  so  displeasing  to  the  ambitious  temper  of 
JMatimns,  a  General  whose  valour  was  well  known  in  Britain^ 
lliut  the  lallerdisilaiued  allegiance^  and  assumed  the  purple  in  this 
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blMid,  A.  D.  !MI.  Maximm  b«d  mtrried  Xht  daoghter  of  s 
BrHith  cbief^  and  was,  in  other  respects,  so  aeeepUbie  to  tha 
natives,  that  they  warmly  attached  themselves  to  his  cause. 
Their  zeal  of  adherence  was  soon  called  into  active  exercise.-* 
Not  contented  witli  the  osorped  government  of  a  province,  Mani- 
roos  aspired  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  western  empire ;  and 
he  assembled  a  powerful  army  for  this  great  struggle.  The  Bri- 
tish youth  flocked  to  his  standard  with  so  much  alacrity,  that, 
when  he  landed  his  army  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  be  iu 
emphaticdly  said  to  have  possessed  in  bis  ranks  the  flower  and 
strength  of  Britain. 

His  first  efforts  were  eminently  successful.  The  Emperor 
Gratian  was  betrayed  by  his  troops,  and  was  slain  while  seeking 
safety  in  flight  Maximus  then  declared  Victor,  (his  son  by 
the  British  lady  whom  he  bad  married)  hb  partner  in  the  impe- 
rial purple;  and  thus  bound  the  Britons,  who  now  first  move 
with  distinction  in  a  martial  character  beneath  the  Roman  stand- 
ard, still  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  his  family.  But  the 
prosperity  of  the  usurper  and  his  anxiliariea  was  only  short  lived. 
Theodoains,  who  ruled  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  hastened 
to  the  smccourof  his  colleague  in  the  throne;  and  Maximus, 
after  experiencing  two  signal  defeats,  was  betrayed  by  his  own 
veteran  soldiers,  and  put  to  death  by  the  conqueror. 

The  Britons  were  not  present  at  the  two  engagements  which 
decided  the  finiune  of  their  chosen  leader,  haying  been  sent  into 
Gaul,  under  the  conduct  of  Victor,  their  yoothfiil  countryman* 
But  they  were  speedily  attacked,  and  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  their  General.  In  this  calamitous  situation,  in  a  foreign 
country,  exposed  to  a  triamphaDt  enemy,  and  without  ships  to 
convey  them  home,  the  fugitive  adventurers  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  vrith  a  friendly  reception  in  Armorica,  and  considetable 
numbers  of  them  settled  there. 

The  absence  of  the  Romans  and  their  ambitious  General,  af- 
forded a  fiivourable  opportunity  to  the  numerous  tribes  of  free- 
booters^ who  were  constantly  on  the  alert  for  depredation.    The 
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province  was,  conseqaenily,  assailed  by  tea  and  by  land.  Bnl 
a  Yigorous  admiDistration  of  affiiirs  ouder  Theodosins,  now  sole 
Emperor,  produced  a  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

Theodosius  (usnalty  termed  the  Great)  died  in  the  year  3d5, 
and  bequeathed  the  empire  to  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Hcmo^ 
rtMi;-  the  western  di?ision  being  allotted  to  the  latter.  Each  of 
these  Princes  was  young ;  and  Honorius,  who  was  not  more  than 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  consigned  by  his  dying  father  to  the 
care  ofStilicho,  a  man  of  Vandal  origin,  but  much  favoured  by 
the  deceased  Emperor,  to  whom  he  had  proved  a  faithful  and  able 
officer.  Stilicho,  although  at  length  suspected  of  sinister  ambi- 
tious views,  executed  his  high  office,  for  some  time,  with  strict 
honour.  In  regard  to  the  military  department  of  his  duty,  as 
connected  with  this  island,  he  reinforced  the  army  of  Britain, 
and  preserved  the  province  from  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and 
Piets,  with  much  discretion  and  success.  His  induct  in  this 
particular  is  warmly  praised  by  fats  poetical  panegyrist,  Clau« 
dian.* 

But  the  time  speedily  arrived  at  which  the  arms  of  Rome 
proved  insufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the  imperial  city ;  and, 
in  such  a  season  of  imbecility  and  distress,  the  distant  provinces 
could  scarcely  entertain  a  rational  hope  of  succour.  The  Goths, 
the  Vandals,  and  other  barbarous  nations,  who  had  served  the 
Romans  an  allies  in  the  late  struggles  to  preserve  the  consis- 
tency of  the  enormous  empire,  perceiving  the  growing  weakness 
of  the  former  masters  of  the  world,  aspired,  under  the  conduct  of 
Alaric,  to  the  pillage  and  destruction  of  Rome  itself. 

I  take  pleasure  in  passing  unnoticed  the  political  cabals,  and 
contests  for  individual  ascendancy,  in  neglect  of  the  public  good, 
amidst  which  the  Roman  splendour  sank  to  utter  decay.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  specify,  by  name,  the  adventurers  who,  in 
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quick  and  fragile  sacceaaion,  aaanmed  the  purple;  except  aa  to  a 
few  inatancea  connected  with  the  chronological  order  of  eventa  in 
Britain,  and  in  which  theintereataofthe  inhahitanta  were  imme- 
diately implicated.  The  age  of  heroic  enterpriae  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Britain  waa  now  extinct;  and  the  mere  antiquary, 
and  the  philosophical  student  of  hiatory,  look  with  equal  indif- 
ference on  Emperora  who  achieved  no  victories  to  be  recorded  by 
aiedala,  and  performed  no  action  illuatrative  of  excellence  in 
talent  or  moral  virtue. 

Although  opposed  by  many  competitors  in  different  parts  of 
his  vaat  dominlona,  Houorius  remained  inveated  with  the  chief 
authority  until  hia  decease  in  the  year  428.  The  dangera  to 
which  Rome  waa  expoaed  by  the  approach  of  the  barbarians,  led 
to  the  recal  of  the  additional  forcea  which  had  been  sent  into 
Britain  by  direction  of  Stilicho;  and  thia  unavoidable  meaaure 
waa  followed  by  an  irruption  of  the  Scota  and  Picta.  The 
Roman  aoldiera  atationed  in  thia  island,  disdainful  of  allegiance 
to  a  court  which  could  not  render  them  asaiatanoe,  now  elected 
aa  Emperor  an  officer  termed  Marcus,  But  this  ahadowy 
monarch  aoon  fell,  through  the  agency  of  the  very  faction  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  and  the  soldiery  then  inveated  an 
officer  naoMd  Gratian  with  the  aame  daugerona  honours.  Gra- 
tian  posaesaed  a  nominal  reigu  in  Britain  for  abont  four  montha 
of  the  year  408.  He  was  then  deposed  and  murdered ;  and  the 
comnuiud  of  the  army,  together  with  tlie  imperial  purple,  waa 
beatowed,  by  a  military  election,  on  Consiamiine,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  choaen  on  account  of  hia  affinity  of  name  with  Con« 
atantine  the  Great 

Thia  Conatantine,  who  was  elected  Emperor  by  the  Roman 
army  in  Britain  appears  to  have  been  a  roan  of  sufficient  eon<-  ' 
rage,  and  possessed  of  an  enterpriaing  spirit.  He  recruited 
his  army  with  the  moat  hardy  of  the  British  youth,  whom  he 
speedily  trained  to  the  exerciae  of  arms.  Bot,  instead  of  lead- 
ing hia  reatleaa  fercea  againat  the  Scota  and  Picta,  a  measure 
which  would  have  found  them  full  employ qient^  aiul  might  hav^" 
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ultimately  secured  to  him  the  posseesion  of  imperial  iway  in 
Britaio^  he  cond  acted  them  iuto  Gaol,  where  he  contended  for  the 
pernicious  trophy  of  unbounded  dominion.    Uis  efforts  were,  for  a 
short  time,  attended  with  success;  but  the  delusive  commencement 
of  his  enterprise  was  followed  by  quick  and  fiital  reverses.     He  was 
opposed  by  his  own  General,  Gerontius;  and  his  army  was 
broken,  and  himself  captured  and  put  to  death,  in  the  year  411. 
We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  British  annals  which 
has  afforded  a  subject  for  some  historical  scepticism,  and  critical 
discussion.    The  narration  of  events  connected  with  the  Roman 
sway  in  Britain  has  chiefly  depended,  through  several  of  the 
preceding  sections,  on  the  testimony  of  Zosimus.    But  we  are 
BOW  forsaken  by  that  guide;  and  the  remaining  particulars,  re« 
lating  to  the  history  of  Ibis  island,  until  the  era  of  the  Saxon 
invasion^  rely  on  authorities  which  are  far  from  conveying  entire 
satisfaction,  as  they  are  not  of  a  contemporary  date.    The  most 
ancient  historic^grapherof  this  period  is  Gildas,  who  wrote  in  the 
sixth  century.    The  venerable  Bede  gives  extracts  of  his  work; 
and  labours,  but  witliout  success,  to  illustrate  it  by  chronologic 
cal  reduction.    Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh  century,  af- 
fords little  that  is  acceptable;  and  the  production  of  Geoffrey 
has  been  styled  by  some  a  British  romance,  and  was  considered 
as  such,  even  by  the  critics  of  an  age  much  less  disposed  to 
scepticism  in  history  than  the  present. 

The  authority  of  such  writers  is,  certainly,  of  so  donbtfol  a 
nature  as  to  demsnd  great  severity  of  inquisition;  but  it  has 
been  deemed  acceptable  by  many  modern  historians,  and  I,  there- 
fore, present  a  succinct  narration,  founded  on  the  testimony  of 
Gildas  and  Bede;  but  shall  afterwards  notice  the  critical  remarks 
of  a  recent  very  intelligent  author. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  former  annalists,  the  Bri- 
lish  province,  weakened  at  every  point,  now  returned  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Emperor  Honorius.  Some  troops  were  sent 
from  Rome,  in  the  succeeding  year,  for  a  reinstatement  of  good 
order:  but  they  were  speedily  recalled^  to  assist  in  defending  > 

the 
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tbe  interior  of  ilie  empire  against  its  barbarous  assailants ;  and 
the  dcols  aud  PieU^  wlio  foresaw  tbe  fall  of  3outb  Britain,  and 
waited  with  eagerness  to  seize  on  the  ricLes  of  its  cultivated 
lauds  and  numerous  buildings^  then  rushed  forwards,  under  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  an  easy  prey.  But  Romanized  Britain 
was  not  yet  weakened  lo  extremity.  Although  deprived  of  a 
regular  army#  tbe  Roman  veterans  who  were  connected  with  the 
islanders  by  intermarriage^  by  the  possession  of  estate,  and  by 
habits  of  long  residence,  were  so  numerous,  and  so  well  dis* 
posed  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  homes  and  property,  that  a  for- 
midable  stand  was  made  against  the  invaders;  and  they  were 
ultimately  repulsed,  with  loss. 

These  Roman  settlers  appear  to  have  derived  much  assistance 
irom  the  Soutli  Britons,  in  the  opposition  thus  successfully  made 
to  the  advance  of  the  northern  tribes.  But  it  bad  'been  the  nni* 
form  policy  of  the  Romans  to  remove,  as  recruits  of  their  armies 
in  distant  provinces,  such  of  the  tributaries  as  they  trained  to 
tbe  use  of  arms ;  aud  it  must  be  recollected  that  Britain  had 
lately  beeu  drained  of  extraordinary  numbers  of  Its  youth,  by  the 
foreign  expeditions  of  tbe  usurpers,  Maxirous  and  Constantine, 
The  native  population  was,  therefore,  incapable  of  vigorous  and 
lasting  resistance.  The  northern  enemies,  on  the  contrary, 
were  in  possession  of  a  youthful  military  power,  bred  to  war  as  a 
trade,  and  which  had  never  passed  beneath  the  yoke  of  a  con- 
queror. The  irruptions  of  tliese  hardy  and  necessitous  warriors 
were  repeated  through  several  snccessive  years;  and  the  Roman 
government  was  so  (ar  from  being  able  to  render  assistance,  that 
the  Emperor  Honorius  resigned  all  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  . 
provincials,  and  left  them  to  defend  their  own  cause.  The 
greater  part  of  the  British-Romans,  convinced  of  their  want  of 
strength  to  preserve  their  possessions  in  tranquillity,  now  relin- 
quished their  lands;  and,  carrying  with  them  their  money  aud 
most  valuable  moveables,  repaired  to  the  continent. 

Thos  abandoned  even  by  the  domiciliated  portion  of  their  con-. 
i|Berors,  and  left  without  either  civil  or  military  geverumenr, 
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the  BritoDB  are  described  as  conatitating,  at  this  jonctore^  a  tii 
disorderly  maltitude,  ready  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  tbe  first 
bold  invader.  The  Scots  and  Picts,  as  might  be  expected,  teok 
advantage  of  their  helpless  situation;  and,  passing  the  FiriJia 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  plundered  the  contiguons  districts.  In  tfab 
melancholy  condition^  the  Britons  supplicated  assistance  of  Rome ; 
and  the  Emperor  Honorins,  now  more  at  leisure,  in  consequence 
of  some  successes  over  the  Goths,  and  probably  calculating  ou  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  future  levies  of  recruits,  if  the  islanden 
remained  tributary,  acceded  to  their  petition,  and  sent  a  legion 
to  their  aid.  The  Roman  arms  were  again  victorious  on  the 
theatre  of  former  exploit.  The  ^Scots  and  Picts  were  compelled 
to  retire  with  precipitation  and  great  loss.  The  triumphant  legion 
having  thus  honourably  performed  its  allotted  task,  returned  to 
the  continent  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  in  which  it  en- 
tered Britain;— the  year  416. 

Tbe  departure  of  the  veterans  was  the  signal  for  fresh  com* ' 
motions.  Eager  for  spoil,  the  tribes  to  the  north  of  Antoninus's 
wall  again  passed  the  boundary,  penetrated  the  provinoe,  and 
spread  the  miseries  of  sword  and  fire  in  their  progress.  Inca* 
pable  of  self  defence,  the  Britons,  as  before,  looked  for  succour 
to  the  head  of  the  empire.  The  embassadors  who  now  approach* 
ed  the  Emperor  are  said  to  have  appeared  before  him  with  rent 
garments,  and  other  voluntary  tokens  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
tress. Their  iutreaties  met  with  attention,  and  a  legion  was 
sent  to  the  aid  of  South  Britain,  under  the  command  of  Galiio  of 
Ravenna. 

It  was  again  proved  that  the  tribes  of  the  north,  so  formidable 
to  the  South  Britons  in  these  ages,  were  unable  to  oope  with  the 
RoDiun  veterans.  Their  straggling,  predatory  bands  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter ;  and  the  survivors  fled  to  their  woods 
and  mountainous  fastnesses,  in  dismay.  After  clearing  the  south 
from  these  ferocious  invaders,  the  legion  remained  nearly  two 
ycrars  ill  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  contributing,  by  instruction 
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and  active  agsiatance,  all  practicable  aid  to  the  future  secartty  of 
the  inhabitaata. 

In  ponuit  of  this  object^  Gallic^  convinced  that  the  wall  of 
Antoninus  was  an  insufficient  barrier,  and  that  a  diminution  of 
territory  must  be  desirable  to  a  weak  people,  directed  that  the 
whole  of  Valentia  (or  the  space  between  the  walls)  should  be  re- 
signed to  the  northern  nations.  The  wall  of  Severus  he  ordered 
to  be  thoroughly  repaired,  with  stone;  and  this  work  was  per* 
formed  by  the  united  labours  of  the  legion  and  the  Britons  of  tho 
pmith.  Having  completed  the  defensible  state  of  the  frontier  in 
this'direction,  he  built  many  forts,  and  towers  of  observation,  on 
the  coasts  towards  the  south ;  as  that  part  of  the  island  was  often 
infested  by  the  piratical  visits  "df  the  Franks  and  Saxons.  He 
thea  impressed  on  the  Britons,  so  long'  the  tributaries  of  Rome, 
and  still  her  willing  adherents,  a  knowledge  of  the  military  tac* 
tics  which  had  enabled  a  aingle  legion  to  render  them  efficient 
assialanoe;  and,  having  performed  these  friendly  offices,  he  ex«> 
horted  them  to  exert  the  courage  of  free  men,  and  to  rely,  as 
snch,  on  their  own  effiirts,  since  no  further  assistance  could  bo 
expoeted  from  the  distracted  government  of  their  former  masters* 

In  the  leading  particulars  of  the  above  narratiou,  Gildas  and 
Bede  are  followed  by  Camden,  and  by  several  modern  writers* 
amongst  whom  may  be  noticed  Dr.  Henry;  but  Mr.  Turner,  in 
the  history  ai  the  Anglo-Saxons,  dissents  from  the  propriety  of 
an  appeal  to  the  ''  querulous"  Gildas,  and  takes  a  very  different 
view  of  the  aflairs  of  this  important  era.  According  to  Mr. 
Tnmer,  the  Britons  were  so  for  from  renewing  a  timid  aliegianco 
to  Honorids,  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  that,  <'  in  this  ex- 
tremity, they  displayed  a  magnanimous  character;  they  remem* 
hered  the  ancient  independence  of  the  island,  and  their  brave 
ancestors,  who  still  lived  ennobled  in  the  verses  of  their  bards ; 
they  armed  themselves,  threw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  deposed  the 
imperial  magistrates,  proclaimed  their  insular  independence,  and, 
with  the  snccessfol  valour  of  youthful  liberty  and  endangered 
existence^  the^  drove  the  fierce  invaders''  (barbarians^  stimn- 
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lafced  to  the  invasion  of  Gaol  and  Britain  by  th#  traitMona'  Gerat^ 
tiui,)  **  from  their  ciiiea. 

'*  Thus/'  continnea  Mr^  Tomer,  "  the  authentic  hiatorj  from 
407,  ia,  that  the  barbarians,  excited  by  Gerontius,  barst  in  ter" 
ror  open  Gaol  and  Britain ;  that  Constantino  could  give  no  help» 
because  his  troops  were  in  Spain ;  that  Honorius  could  send  nonsi, 
beeaose  Alaric  was  overpowering  Italy;  that  the  Britons,  thna 
abandoned,  armed  themselves,  declared  their  conntry  indepen- 
dent, and  drove  the  barbaric  invaders  from  their  cities ;  that 
Honorius  sent  letters  to  the  British  states,  exhorting  them  to 
protect  themselves;  and  that  the  Romana  never  again  recovered 
the  possession  of  the  island/'* 

It  is  justly  noticed  by  the  above  historian,  that  the  nanitive 
of  Gildas  consists  chiefly  of  declamation,  and  that  the  deelaimer 
is  less  entitled  to  notice  as  he  has  stated  nothing  concerning  the 
Emperors,  or  n^lar  succession  of  transactions,  alter  Biaximns; 
but,  as  the  operating  point  of  his  own  remarka  is  fonnded  on  in* 
dividual  opinion,  ideas  of  a  contrary  tendency  may,  perhaps,  arise 
in  the  mind  of  some  readers. 

Mr.  Turner  appears  to  consider  it  as  granted  that  the  Britons 
were  desirous  of  severing  their  country  from  a  connexion  with 
Rome,  although  he  admits  that  they  had,  in  times  very  briefly 
precedent,  supplicated  succour  from  the  empire;  and  had,  indeed, 
been  accustomed  to  rely  for  defence  on  its  soldiers.  Such  a  re* 
liance  was,  in  truth,  almost  unavoidable,  when  we  remember 
that  the  policy  of  the  Romans  denied  military  exercise  to  all  pro-' 
viucials,  except  such  as  they  wished  to  attach  to  the  legions  of 
the  empire  on  fereign  service. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  taxes  exacted  by  the  Romans  were 
oppressively  heavy ;  and  it  is  certainly  natural  for  a  people  pos* 
sessed  of  energetic  habits,  and  conscious  of  sufficient  resources, 
to  aspire  after,  and  to  seek,  independence  on  foreign  oontrol. 
But  it  does  not  distinctly  appear  that  the  South  Britons  were 

actuated 

*  TnrDcr's  Hut.  of  tbe  Anglo-Sixons,  VoU  I.  p.'  77. 
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by  80  Doble  an  energy ;  aod,  if  destitute  of  a  thirst  after 
liberty,  from  au  inspiritiDg  sense  of  the  moral  value  of  that  bless- 
ing, they  were  likely,  in  common  prudence,  to  consider  indepenF 
deuce  an  a  source  of  national  danger,  rather  than  a  public  advan* 
tage.  Harassed  by  the  Saxons,  the  Francs,  and  other  piratical 
invaders;  and  convinced,  by  long  experience,  of  the  evils  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  ferocious  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts ; 
a  people  trained  to  habittt  of  peace  would,  politically,  court  the 
aid  of  some  warlike,  patronising  state. 

Such  was,  indubitably, the  conduct  of  the  Britons  at  this  trying 
period.  It  is  not  denied  that  they  supplicated  assistance  from 
Rome;  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof  to  the  coutrary, 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  likely  that  they  obtained  it,  and  tliat 
they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  experienced  troops  of  the  em- 
pire for  the  expulsion  of  their  barbarous  foes.  There  had  pre- 
viously occurred  many  favourable  opportunities,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  if  the  inhabitants  had  been 
desirous  of  throwing  off  that  "  yoke,"  which,  in  the  effeminacy 
of  their  pacific  habits,  they  appear  to  have  deemed  necessary  for 
tlieir  safety. 

In  regard  to  that "  deposition  of  the  imperial  magistrates,'^ 
which  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Turner,  it  must  be  recollected  that  these 
officers  were  appointed  by  Constaiitine;  and  that  the  removal  of 
them  was,  therefore,  &r  from  indicating  a  determination  not  to 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  lawful  Emperor,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  we  have  any  direct  evidence  of  the  defectum  of  the 
Britons;  and,  considering  their  peaceful  habits;  their  dangerous 
situation,  in  regard  to  surrounding  warlike  and  hostile  nations; 
and  their  various  motives  for  desiring  a  continued  connexion  with 
a  people  supposed  to  be  capable  of  affi>rdiug  protection,  and  to 
whom  they  were  attached  from  ties  of  intermarriage,  aud  from  a 
long  nurtured  similarity  of  customs ;  the  reader  will,  probably,  con^ 
ehide  that  they  were  abandoned  to  their  affliction,  rather  tlian 
that  they  seceded  in  triumpK 

I  must  not,  however,  fuit  a  subject  on  which  I  differ  in  opinion 

with 
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with  80  respectable  an  anlhority  as  the  historian  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  withoot  obserring  that  Mr.  Tomer,  in  a  snbseqnent 
chapter,  allows  it  to  be  possible  that  the  statement  of  Gildas  is 
correct,  if  applied,  not  to  Sooth  Britain  at  large,  bnt  merely  to 
particular  districts.  The  following  are  the  words  in  which  he 
admits  this  possibility ;— "  We  can  oonceiTo,  that  when  the 
strength  of  the  country  was  not  directed  to  its  protection,  bnt 
was  wasted  in  ciril  eonflicis,  the  hosttlities  of  the  Pieta  and 
Scots  may  have  met  with  mndi  success ;  not  opposed  by  the 
Ibfoe  of  the  whole  island,  hut  by  the  local  power  of  the  particniar 
eivitas,  or  district  invaded,  they  may  haTO  defeated  the  opposi* 
tion,  and  desolated  the  land  of  the  northern  borders :  with  equal 
success,  from  the  same  cause,  the  western  regions  of  Britain  may 
have  been  plundered  by  the  Scots,  and  the  aonthem  by  the 
Saxons.  Some  of  the  nmriUme  states,  abandoned  by  their  more 
powerful  countrymen,  may  have  sought  the  aid  of  Atins,  as 
they  afterwards  accepted  that  of  the  Saxons;  bnt  wo  think  the 
account  of  Gildas  applicable  only  to  particniar  districts,  and  not 
to  the  whole  ishind.''* 

It  is  uniformly  supposed,  by  writers  best  entitled  to  credit, 
that  the  Romans  finally  quitted  Britain  in  the  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  446;  which  was  £yfe  hundred  and  one  years  after  their 
first  descent  npou  the  isloDd,  and  four  hundred  and  three  years 
after  their  first  settlement  in  the  eonntry.f 

From  the  above  compendioua  view  of  the  military  operations 
of  tlie  Romans  in  Britain,  it  will  appear  that  their  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  effecting  a  settlement  in  this  island,  occurred  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  ambitious  enterprise.  And,  from  this  eircnm-^ 
slaoce,  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  that  their  ultimate  success  de- 
pended more  on  the  ^efforts  of  mind  than  on  the  exercise  of  the 

sword. 

U 

■  * 

•  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Sajcons,  Vol.  I.  p.  86. 
i  Sec  some  conclasiTe  remarks  on  this  ssbject  in  Whitaker's  History  of 
Manchester,  4to.  edit.  Vol.  Ilf ;  and  Honle^'s  Britannia  Romana,  p.  75. 
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It  u  Bot  expedient  to  eater^  in  this  place,  e&  Ae  fofas  and 
minnto  regnlatiena  ef  the  goferanwnt  which  the  Rooniis  eata* 
Uiahed  in  Britain;  bat  it  oMty  be  obaerred,  that  the  leading 
principle  in  their  diipoaal  of  power  thronghoat  the  provinoea,  aa 
m  the  parent-alate,  eonaiated  in  a  onion  of  Ihe  ciTil  and  military 
aathoritica  under  one  great  esecntive  head. 

The  Political  Dinmrna  of  the  RaaMtn  territoriea  in  BriUin 
deauuid  more  explicit  notice.* 

In  the  early  atepa  of  the  Roman  aaeendaney  in  Britain^  the 
anbdned  parte  were  aimply  divided  by  the  conqnerora  into  two 
diatricte,  termed  the  Vpper  and  the  JLomer.    Antlqaarian  writera 
(for  to  that  daaa  of  aathora  the  diacaaaioa  of  thia  aabject  ia  now 
confined)  difier  aa  to  the  portiona  of  the  iaiand  eompreliended  in 
thoae  terme.    Camden  conaidera  the  higher  pari  of  Britein  to 
aignify  the  aouthern,  and  Ihe  lamer  the  northefn;  anppoaing  the 
Ime  of  denmrkation  to  lie  aboot  the  Hnmber,  or  M eraey.    Mr. 
Hoialey  rereraea  thia  plaa^  on  the  anthority  of  Cttaar^  who  ex- 
premly  calla  the  aoathem  the  lower.    Mr.  Whitaker,  in  contra- 
diction to  both,  aaaerto  that "  the  tree  diviaion  ia  into  eaalern  and 
wealern,  the  legiona  at  Caerleon  and  Cheater  being  placed  by 
Dio  in  the  higher  Britain,  and  that  at  York  in  the  fewer ;  and  Pliny 
placing  Ireland  Jicper  Bn/oiMiiaM.    Bonna  Britain/'  Mr.  Whit* 
aker  fiurther  obaenres, ''  ia  natoraUy  broken  into  eaat  and  weat; 
a  chain  of  hilla  running  from  the  highlanda  of  Scotlaad,  and  join* 
ing  to  the  peak  of  Derby,  the  moorlanda  of  Staflbrdabire,  Edge* 
l^ill  in  Warwickahire,  and  tiie  Chiltern  in  Bttckinghamdfeire."'t 

I  leave  unnoticed  the  perioda  at  which  aabdiviaiona  oeenrred, 

and  the  policy  which  dicUted  them;  and  preaenta  atetement 

of  the  districte  into  which  Britain  waa  allotted  by  the  Romana, 

when  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  in  reapect  to  thia  iaiand. 

Britain,  when  the  Romana  attained  their  uUnoat  landmark  of 

territory, 

•  Allniioiit  to  these  sre  •£  frequent  •cpmeoce,  ia  incb  iMget  of  tfio 
«'  Beaotin  of  England  and  Wales/'  as  treat  of  the  general  liistery  of  parti* 
calar  districts^  or  counties. 

t  Hist,  of  MaDcheelcr,  Vol.  I.  p.  9a.  (asfe.) 
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territory,  was  divided  into  six  proYinces ;  bat  one  of  theie  (en- 
titled Ve$pasiatia)  consisted  of  districts  beyond  tbe  rampart  of 
Antoninus,  and  was  held  by  an  uncertain  tenure,  on  account  of 
the  refractory  dispositions  of  the  northern  tribes,  it  was  finally 
relinquished  by  Caracalla. 

Roman- Britain,  as  to  the  parta  which  were  subject  to  the  en- 
tire ascendant  of  the  Romans,  and  were  contentedly  influenced  by 
their  laws,  and  pervaded  by  their  customs,  was  divided  into  !!?# 
provinces,  which  were  thus  named : 

Britannia  Prima. 

Britannia  Secunda. 

Flatia  (or  Flatia  Casariensis.) 

Maxima  (or  Maxima  Cjbsariensis.) 

Valbntia. 

BrtlaRnM  Prima  comprehended  all  the  eonntry  that  lies  to  die 
sonth  of  the  Thames,  to  the  east  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  south 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Cricklade,  6r  tto  vicinity,  upon  the  one  side, 
to  Berkeley^  or  its  neighbonrfaood,  on  the  other;  and  included, 
according  to  Mr.  Whitaker^  "  eleven  nations  of  the  Britons,  and 
eontoined  about  thirty-six  stations/**— The  following  English 
counties  were  comprised  in  this  division  of  Roman*Britain : 
Kent;  Sussex;  Snrr^;  Berks;  Hants;  Wilts;  Dorset;  Somer- 
set;  Devon;  and  Cornwall. 

A*t<«iiiita  Seamda  consisted  of  the  country  beyond,  or  to  the 
west,  of  the  rivers  Severn  and  Dee ;  and  contained  three  triben 
of  the  Britons,^  and  about  twenty  stations.t  The  counties  of 
Hereford  and  Monmouth,  and.  the  whole  of  Cambria,  or  North 
and  South  Wales,  were  comprehended  in  this  province. 

PUma,  or  F/avta  Ctgiartemis,  comprised  all  the  central 

regions 

•  Hitf .  of  MiincbctCer,  Val.  I.  p.  97, 
t  For  the  number  of  original  tribes  and  stations,  prckumed  lo  bavc  b«en  in* 
doded  in  this  province,  I  am  indebted,  as  in  the  former  inslsnce,  to  Mr. 
Whitaker,  whose  statements  are  founded  on  those  of  Richard  of  CiifUcester. 
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regions  of  the  iriaml,  being  limited  by  the  two  aboTe  nuMd  pro* 
▼inees  on  the  oouth  and  west,  and  by  the  riven  Hnuiber,  Don, 
and  Money,  upon  the  north.  It  included,  acoerding  lo  the  his* 
torian  of  Manchester,  about  eight  tribes,  and  fifty  stations.  The 
great  extent  of  this  preTince  is  best  explained  by  an  ennneration 
of  the  counties  into  which  it  is  now  divided  :-^Middlesex ;  Essex; 
Snilblk ;  Norfolk ;  Cambridge ;  Huntingdon  ;  Northampton ; 
Bedford;  Herts;  Buckingham;  Oxford;  Gioneester;  Warwick; 
Woteester;  Stafford;  Shropshire;  Cheshin;  Derby;  Netting* 
ham;  Lincoln;  Rutland;  and  Leicester. 

MaaeimOf  (or  Maxma  Cdetanaim)  was  bonnded  by  the  two 
seas  on  the  caat  and  west;  by  the  wall  of  Sevems  on  the  north ; 
and  by  the  riven  Hnmbor,  Don,  and  Mevsey,  on  the  sonth.  It 
comprised  three  tribes,  and  about  thirty  stations,  besides  the  line 
of  Ints  al  the  wall. — Maxima  is  now  divided  into  the  counties 
of  Lancaster;  York ;  Durham ;  Westssoreland  ;  and  Cumber- 
land. 

Vahmtia  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
two  walls,  and  contained  Hve  tribes,  witii  ten  stations.  The  only 
parts  of  the  province  of  Valentin  that  require  notice,  in  a  topo* 
graphical  survey  of  England  and  Wales,  are  the  large  and  fine 
district  now  denominated  Northumberland,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Cnmberland. 

The  TOWNS  estabrisbed  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  were  divided 
into  four  classes:  JUunivipai;  Colonial;  towns  under  iheLatian 
law;  and  Stipendiary  towns. 

The  Municipium  ranked  highest  in  the  scale  of  civil  privi- 
leges,  and  was,  indeed,  ftivoored  with  a  degree  of  freedom  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  city  of  a  conquered  country,  and  which  was 
bestowed  with  a  cautious  hand,  but  with  an  exquisite  refinement 
of  policy.  The  constituent  character  of  this  class  of  settlements 
is  sattsftM:torily  expressed  in  the  following  excerpt:—"  Municipia 
were  towns  whose  inhabitants  possessed,  in  general,  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizens,  except  those  which  could  not  be  en- 
joyed without  an  actual  residence  at  Rome.  They  followed  their 
Own  laws  and  customs,  and  had  the  option  of  adopting  or  reject- 

in|[ 
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ioftiMteaf^Pone*''*  It  will -be  letdily  sopposad  thai  Moi^ 
•ipia  were  chieAy  oecvpied  by  Roman  inhabitanto.  Two  eiiiee 
of  thia  deseripUoa  are  roeniioned  by  Richard:  Verulamium  (St 
Alban'a)  and  Ehuracum  (York.) 

It  waa  the  good  policy  of  the  Romana,  to  plant  colraier  ta 
avery  coantry  auccoMfally  visited  by  their  anna.  These  vetlle- 
ments  were  of  diffisreat  kinds,  each  distinct  class  being  entitled 
to  dissiaiilar  rights  and  privileges ;  bnt  we  are  destitnte  of  infer* 
nation  concerning  the  rank  occapied  by  those  of  our  own  country. 
In  r^;ard  to  the  general  character,  and  beneficial  tendency,  of 
anch  eatabliahments,  it  has  been  obaerved,  **  that  the  soldiers 
were  thereby  rendered  more  eager  to  nmke  coofaeats,  of  whidi 
they  hoped  to  enjoy  aahare:  the  Teteraas  were  at  once  rewarded 
lor  their  past  aervioea  at  a  very  small  expenoe,  and  engaged  to 
pertbrmnew  aervicea  in  defence  of  the  atate,  ia  order  to  pnaenre, 
their  oirn  propertiea:  the  city  of  Rone,  and  other  ciliea  of  Italy, 
were  relicTod  fron  time  to  tine  of  their  superfluous  inhabitanta^ 
who  were  dangerona  at  home  bnt  naaful  in  the  colonieax  tha 
Ronum  language,  lawa,  manners,  and  arts,  were  introduced  into 
the  conquered  countries,  which  were  thereby  improved  and 
adorned,  aa  well  as  secared  and  defended."f 

The  first  Roman  coloi^  in  Britain,  was  fixed  by  Claudius  at 
Cammlodtimim  (Colchester;)  and  eight  others  were  subsequently 
planted,  at  Richborough,  London,  Glouceater,  Bath,  Caerieon, 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  and  Chester.  It  will  be  noticed  that  bodice 
of  ozonized  soldiery  were,  thns,  carefully  placed  along  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  island, 

'  Ten  cities  under  the  ImHom  law  are  named  by  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  In  the  valuable  commentary  on  the  work  of  Richard, 
it  is  observed,  that  ''  the  Latian  law  consisted  of  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium.    These  are  not 

distinctly 

*  Rotini  Anliq.  Ron.  b.  x.  e.  t3.  at  quoted  in  Hiitcher*t  edition  of  kiw 
lonerarji  6rc.  of  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

^  Henry's  Hist  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  I.  p.  941. 
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flisiinctly  knowu ;  bal  appear  principally  to  have  been  the  rigpht 
of  following  their  own  laws,  an  exemption  from  the  edicUi  of  the 
Roman  Pretor,  and  the  option  of  adopting  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Home."* 

The  ten  cities  which  are  said  by  Richard  to  have  been  favoured 
with  the  commaoieation  of  the  Jus  Laiii,  are  Dumomagus 
(Castor  on  Nen)  Cataractonit  (Catteric)  Cambodunum  (Slack) 
Cocctacm  (Blackrode)  Litgubalia  (Carlisle)  Ptorotone  (Burg- 
head)  Victoria  (Dealgin  Ro8«)  Tkeodasia  (Dumbarton)  Corinum 
(Cirencester)  Sorbiodunum  (Old  Sarum.) 

Stipendiary  towns  were  such  as  paid  Iheir  taxes  in  money,  in 
conUadistinctiou  from  those  which  gave  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  and  Were  called  F^ctigales.f  Richard  enu- 
Di^rates  twelve  stipendiary  towns:  Venta  Silurum  (Cacrwent) 
Venia  Beigarum  (Winchester)  Venta  Icenorum  (Castor,  near 
Norwich)  Segontium^Caer  Segonl)  Maridunum  (Caermarthen) 
Rata  (Leicester)  Caniiopolis  (Canterbury)  Durinum  (Dorches- 
ter) Isca  (Exeter)  Bremenium  (Riechester,  Northumberland). 
Vukdonum  (possibly  Egbury  Camp,  Hants)  and  Durobrivce  (Ro- 
chester.) 

Such  were  the  classes  into  which  the  Romans  divided  their 
towns  in  Britain ;  and  the  thirty-three  instances  of  various  kinds 
given  above,  are  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  as  those 
which  were  most  celebrated  and  conspicuous.  But  he  informs  us 
that  the  total  number  of  important  towns  in  Romanized  Britain, 
was  not  less  than  ninety- two;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  indeed  much  greater.  Mr.  Whitaker  asserts  that  *'  Bri- 
tain, from  the  southern  sea  to  the  firths  of  Forth  and  Cluyd,  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  possessed  a  hundred  and  forty 
towns  in  all."|  Richard  expressly  observes  that  he  has  comme- 
morated ouly  such  as  were  greatly  distinguished. 

K  The 

*  Hatcher's  edir.  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  p.  68.  apud  Kosini. 

t  Rosiiii,  as  quoted  in  the  commeotary  ou  Richard  of  Ciieucester,  p.  69. 

X  Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  dt9. 
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Thd  progreMiTe  «d?antageB  d^ved  by  ih^  Britooa,  fnim  thUr 
intermixture  of  population  with  their  polished  invaders,  are  an* 
questionable,  and  truly  splendid;  althoogb,  as  a  nation,  they 
were  subject  to  some  humiliation  and  to  many  penalties.  W* 
view,  indeed,  the  progress  of  mind  in  every  step  of  the  cdi^aer- 
ing  legions;  and,  whilst  contemplating  so  attractive  apietarsj 
subjugation  itself  loses  all  deformity  of  aspect. 

Inspirited  by  the  lessons  of  Roman  industry,  the  iahabitaats 
even  of  deep  inland  districts  now  placed  their  neglected  soil  under 
the  operation  of  the  plough;  and  so  successful  were  the  eflbrts 
of  agricultural  labour,  tbat  Britain  soon  exported,  annoally^ 
large  quantities  of  corn,  and  assisted  greatly  iu  supplying  with 
grain  the  Roman  armies  on  the  continent. 

The  mannfacturing  arts  accompanied  the  cultivation  of  the  Bri- 
tish soil ;  and  commerce  received  a  new  and  powerAil  impulse. 
Fresh  ports  were  opened;  and  the  Briton,  aroused  from  the 
slumber  of  sylvan  inactivity,  was  instructed  in  the  natoral  wealth 
and  mercantile  capacities  of  his  country. 

luduced,  by  precept  and  example,  to  prefer  social  interchange 
to  sullen  and  ferocious  seclusion,  he  quitted  by  slow  degprees  his 
gloomy  embowered  retreat,  and  entered  on  the  joys  and  confi- 
dence of  busy  congregation;  The  city  arose  on  the  site  of  dark 
woodland  huts;  and  the  BriUm  was  courted,  even  by  his  coa- 
qaerors,  to  become  its  inmate. 

The  motive  which  suggested  this  persuasion  towards  urbanity, 
might  be  merely  political  and  selfish;  but  its  instruments  of 
action  were  noble,  for  they  consisted  in  a  communication  of  such 
arts  as  dignify  life,  and  render  society  desirable,  by  exhibiting 
its  courtesies. 

The  Roman  language,  and  its  stores  of  literary  treasure,  were 
imparted  to  the  rude  natives  of  Britain  with  sedulous  care;  and 
thus,  with  an  abruptuess  almost  unprecedeuted  in  the  annals  of 
nations,  a  profound  ignorance  of  letters  received,  at  once,  lhi»^ 
illumination  of  tlie  highest  efforts  of  philosophy  and  correct  taste. 
With  theiiteralure  of  Italy  was  iutiioduced  a  relish  for  the  elegant 

indolence 
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iodoletiee  of  Umt  porlico  and  the  batli ;  a  fondneta  for  delicate  at« 
tire;  and  a  love  of  those  social  parties  in  which  eloqoence,  clas- 
sical learning,  and  the  graces  of  personal  deportment,  obtained 
opportunities  of  esercise  and  distinction. 

A  transition  so  speedy  resembles  the  change  of  scenery  ii^  his* 
Irionic  exhibition.  The  Brilons,  indeed,  by  their  quick  sdop- 
tion  of  the  refined  notions  of  their  conquerors,  would  appear  to 
have  avoided  the  tedious  process  of  many  stages  usual  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  buttan  mind ;  and  to  have  passed,  at  once, 
from  the  gloom  of  barbarous  life  to  a  familiarity  with  that  standard 
mass  of  lettered  intelligence,  which  forms  the  proudest  acquisi- 
tion of  the  scholar  at  the  present  day. 

These  rapid  improvements  in  art  and  science,  were  necessarily 
productive  of  a  striking  change  in  the  general  face  of  the  couu<« 
try.  Large  tracts  were  cleared  of  their  unprofitable  burthen  of 
thickly  matted  trees;  and  the  increasing  towns  and  villages  were 
rendered  easy  of  communication  by  lines  of  solid  road,  formed  in 
attention  to  the  principle  of  those  great  military  highways,  which, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Romans,  intersected  the  island  in  van* 
ous  directions,  and  which  will  shortly  meet  with  particular  notice, 
as  the  most  distinguished  vestiges  of  this  important  enu  It  will 
be  readily  supposed.that  the  domestic  architecture  introduced  by 
the  Romans  eomronnieated  hints  for  improvement  in  the  British 
sty le  of  building ;  whilst  public  edifices  for  legislative  purposes 
now  first  adorned  the  cities  of  the  Britons. 

With  the  familiar  customs  of  the  Romans  was  adopted,  by  a 
great  part  of  the  conquered  inliabitaiits  of  this  island,  their  sys- 
tem of  theology  ;  and  the  vast  circular  temple,  placed  deeply  in 
the  mysterious  sanctity  of  thick  woods,  was  now  abandoned  for 
temples  of  hewn  stone>  situated  in  the  midst  of  towns,  and  deco- 
rated with  sculptured  devices.  This  first  remove  from  an  ex- 
treme rudeness  of  divine  worship,  was  quickly  succeeded  by  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  The  enlightening  beams  of  this 
beneficent  religion  were  communicated  to  Britain,  according  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  most  attentively  considered  the 

K  2  subject, 
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subject^  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Tbeir  diffiisioir, 
however,  was  gradual ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  early  Christians 
debarred  them  from  adorning  the  country  with  edifices  propor- 
tioned in  splendonr  to  their  religious  zeal.  The  chief,  or,  per- 
haps, the  only  tangible  religions  relics  of  this  era,  which  have 
descended  to  the  present  day,  are  connected  with  the  votive  piety 
of  heathen  Rome. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  IN  BRITAIN.* 

Roman  stations,  and  camps  of  various  KiNDS.^-Inde- 
pendant  of  a  consideraUion  of  their  roads,  the  most  important 

vestiges 

*  The  contents  of  the  map  which  accompanies  this  section  of  oar  work,  are 
briefly  explained  by  a  table  ofrfftreneet.  In  that  tabfe  it  Is  shewn  that  each 
of  the  Roman  roads  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Richatd  of  Cirencester, 
together  with  nnmerous  recent  discoveries  of  roads  not  noticed  either  by 
Richard  or  Antouine,  are  laid  down,  and  eipressed  by  lines  of  a  different 
tharaeter  and  colour.  A  reference  is,  also,  afforded  to  such  Statiows  as 
are  mentioned  by  Richard ;  and  to  many  stations,  and  camps,  not  noticed  by 
that  usefol  writer.  The  whole  is  the  result  of  actual  investigation,  chiefly 
made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leman,  to  whom  this  work  is  indebted  for  a  con- 
tribution of  the  original  drawing,  containing  such  discoveries  as  have  been 
made  since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hatcher's  •dttion  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. 

It  is  confidently  presomed  that  a  satisfactory  view  is  thns  presented  of  such 
vestiges  of  Romanised  Britain,  as  have  been  ascertained  to  exist,  at  the  pre-^ 
sent  day,  by  poMtive  local  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  esplanation  contained  in  the  table  ofrefereiicei  it  is 
necessary  to  present  an  enumeration  of  the  stations  laid  down  in  the  map ; 
and.to  attach  to  each  its  Roman  name,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  anti- 
quary by  whom  the  design  for  the  map  is  contributed. 

I  first  enumerate  the  stations  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  ;  and 
subsequently,  present  an  enumeration  of  such  stations  and  camps  as  are  not 
mentioned  by  Kichard; — prefixing  to  euch  the  figure  by  which  it  is  corrcs- 
poodcntly  denoted  in  the  body  of  the  map.  But  it  will  be  observed  (as  is 
explained  in  the  table  of  reference)  that  the  stations  mentioned  by  Richard 
are  marked,  in  the  map,  with  halic figure',  whilst  those  not  mentioned  by 

Richard 
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YMtigei  of  the  Romana  consist  Id  the  remains  of  their  castrame- 
tatious^  which  are  seen  in  many  parts  of  this  island,  and  cnrioosly 

K  3  Yary 

Bkhard  (and  to  which*  in  the  ibllowing  list,  are  prefixed  Roman  characters,) 
are  deiignated,  in  the  map,  by  Upright,  or  Print  figures.  The  last  mentiooed 
list  is  classed  in  coonties.  ranged  al|>habeticallj^  in  attention  to  the  plan 
adopted  in  describing  counties  in  the  Beaoties  of  England  and  Wales. 

Staiions  menfiontd  hy  Richard  of  Cirencester^ 


1  Rhutfipis,  RichbcTOHgh 
a  Darovemum,  Canterbury 

3  DaroseTQiQ,  Ospring 

4  DnTobriva),  Roeketter 

5  Londiniom,  London 

6  Sulomagosy  BroekUy  hill 

7  Vemlamiani^  Verulam 

8  Forum  Dianss,  Dunttahle 

9  Magioviniuni,  near  Fenny  Strut* 

ford 
10  Lactorodnm,  Towcetter 
It  Isanta  Varia,  BumtwalU 

12  Trtpontium,  near  LiWum 

13  Benonisv  High  Cma 

J 4  Mandnesaedum,  Munctter 

15  £tocetum,  Wail 

16  Pennocmcium,  mi  the  Peak 

17  Uxaoonium,  Red  hill,  OJkenyaU 

18  Vriconiom,  Wroiettr 

19  Bancboriom,  Banckar 

50  Dera^  Che$ter 

51  Vari«,  near  Pant  Ryfm 
SS  ConoTinro»  Cutr  fi£u 

53  Scgontiumy  Cutr  Segani 

54  Hereri  Mons,  Tommen  Y  Mur 

55  Mediolanum,  CUutdd  Goeh 

56  Rutuninm*  RawUm 

37  Durositnm,  neiir  Am mford 

S8  CsB&aromagus,  ntar  Chelmtford 

f9  Caooniom,  near  Kehedtm 

20  Camulodunnm,  Colchaier 


31  Sturius  Amnis,  4m  the  Staur 
39  Cambretonium 

33  Sitoroagas 

34  Venta  Cenoro,  Cattar  near  Kar^ 

vlch 

35  Camboricom,  Cambridge 

36  Durolisponsj  GodsMincAfster 

37  Dumomagus,  Cattar 

38  Isinnis)  Aneatter 

39  Linduu,  Linedn 

40  Argolicamj  Xtt(<e60r0Hg& 

41  Danum»  Dcneatter 

48  Legiolinm,  Caaltford 

43  Eboracum,  York 

44  Isurium,  Aidborough 

45  Cattaracton,  Cattarick 

46  Ad  Tisara,  Pierce  Bridge 

47  VinoTiam,  Binehetter 
46  Epiacum,  laHchetter 

49  Ad  Munim>  HakonCheHer 

50  Ala  una  Amnis,  on  the  Coquet 

51  Tueda  Flnmen,  on  the  Tweed 

52  Ad  Vallum,  The  WaU 

53  Curia 

54  Ad  fines.  Chew  Oreen 

55  Bremenium,  Rie^ Afster 

56  Corstopitum,  Corbridga 

57  Vindomora,  EdcAesfer 

58  Derventio,  near  Stamford  bridge 

59  DelgoTicia 

69  Pretarittm,  Flamborough  1te*td 

61  CaJc«ria, 


]n4 
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ynry  in  rtrengtl^)  ^^^  ^^''^  ^  conttruction,  Irom  the  temporary 
earth-work  thrown  up  in  haste,  and  perhaps  within  sight  of  the 

enemy. 


61  Calcaria,  TadeaUer 
6i  CambodunaiD,  Slack 
6S  Slancuiiium,  Manehester 

64  Fines  M«ximK  et  Flavis,  Stret- 

ford 

65  Condate,  Kindertcn 

66  Portat  Sistuntiorum,  Frecklcton 

67  Rerigonioro,  Ribchetter 

68  Alpes  Peninos,  Burrau 

69  Alicana,  llkley 

70  Laurit,  Bowes 

71  Vataris,  Btaugh 

72  Brovonacis,  Kirby  TTiur 

73  Vorreda,  Plimpton  Wall 

74  LugubalUa,  CarliiU 

75  Trimontiam,  Birrenswork  hill 

76  Oadanica 

77  Corium 

78  Alauna*  KUr 

79  Lindam,  Ardoeh 

80  Vittoria,  Dealgin  Rot$ 
61  Ad  Hiernam,  5frage<ii 

83  Orrea,  on  the  Tay  ab9V€  Pertk 
85  Ad  TavQin,  near  Jnvergowrie 

84  Ad  JBmcud,  Brechin  oh  South 

Eik 

85  Ad  Tinam,  ForJufti 

86  Devaiia,  Norman  Dykei 

87  Ad  Itunam,  Glentmailin  on  the 

Wian 

88  Ad    Montem   Grampiunii  near 

Knock  hill 

89  Ad  Selinanij  ou  tke  CuiUn,  near 

Dttkjtfrd 

90  Tiieftu»,  OH  the  Spey,  near  BeUie 
9i  Ploroloiie,  Burgh  head 


9t  Varis,  Foret 

93  Ad  TuessiiD,  CrondaU  an  Spey 

94  Tamea^  Braemar  ea$tle 

95  ^— — •  Barra  cattle  on  lla 

96  Id  Medio,  InchstuthiU 

97  Brocavinocis,  Brougham 

98  Ad  AJaunam,  Lancaster 

99  Cocciuro,  Blaekrode 

100  MediolanoiD,  Chetterion 

101  Salinse,  Droitwich 
lOt  Glevum,  Gloucester 
105  Corinurn,  Cirencester 

104  Aqas  Sulis,  Bath 

105  Ad  Aquas,  probably  Wells 

lOd  Ad  Uxellam,  probably  Bridge^ 
water 

107  Isca,  F^etet 

108  Ad  Abonaoi,  Bitton 

109  Ad  Sabrinam,  Sea  Mills 

1 10  Statiu  Trajectus.  Severn  side 

111  Vcnta  Silurum,  Caenoent 

1 1 2  Isca  CoJonia,  Caerleon 

I  IS  Tibia  Amnis,  on  the  Taaf 

114  Bovium,  Eioenny 

115  Nidum,  Neath 

1 16  Leacaruro,  perhaps  Lwghar 

117  Ad  Vigesimum,  Castle  Flemish 

118  Ad  Meuapiam,  St.  David^s 

119  Verlucio,  Highfield  near  Sandy 

lane 

120  Cunctlo,  Folly  farm,  near  "Marl- 

boTOU^ 

ISl  Spinas,  £pm« 
\1t  Callcba,  ^/tcftes<er 
1S3  Bibrncto 
U^  Boltruui,  Vsk 

125  Gobannlun^ 
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eMtty,  to  the  ragvlar  Btatioo,  gaard^d  by  walls  whidi  Uve,  in 
some  iiwtanees^  proved  triamphani  over  the  assaalt  of  more  than 

K  4  sixteen 


lt5  GobannioBi,  Abergavenny 

1S6  MMipau,  KaUehetttr 

XtT  BranogaoioiD,  necrLmtwan/tRtf 

IM  Blettiom,  JUmuhouiA 

199  Sariooniatt»  Bernf  AiU 

130  Ad  AatoDsa>  on  1^  iivm 

131  Aiaaoa,  AkeUer 
iSt  ■      Chejferton 

133  Ratu,  Leicuter 

134  Venromratiiiii*  FFfiJoug^^ 
136  MargidttHum,  £ast  BrUlgeford 

136  Ad  Pont«ro,  near  Thorpe 

137  Cfococolaua,  Brvgh 

138  Yindomis,  luar  5(.  Mary  Bourne 

139  Yenta  Belgarum,  Winchester. 

140  Ad  Lapidcm,  Stouekam 

141  Clauientum^  Bittmi,  near  ^ottlA* 

amplan 
14S  Portos  Magnus,  PoruheUer 

143  Regnuia*  Chiehetter 

144  Ad  Decimnm,  on  the  Arvn 

145  Anderida  Portas,  Fetemof 

146  Ad  Lemaniiin.  on  the  Rother 

147  Leoiaaianiis  Portus,  Xymna 

148  Dabrm,  Dover 

149  Regalbium,  AecaiMT 

150  Madof » on  the  Med^eey 

151  Yagnaca,  BarkfieUli  in  South- 

fleet 
153  NoYiomagm^  Bdwood  hiU 


153  Brige,  noar  Brov^fcfon 

154  SorbiodoDUD,  OMSaram 

155  Yenta  Geladia»   Guttage    Cow 

Down 

156  DomoTaria,  Dorciftlor 

157  Moridonom,  Seaton 

158  Darius  Anini's,  on  the  Durt 

159  Tamara,  on  the  Tomair 

160  Yoloba»  on  tAe  Fowey 
J  61  CcBoia,  ON  tfto  Fat 

169  Sjlva  Anderida*  Eoit  Bourne 
\65  Ad  Fines  Brongkaai 

164  In  Medio 

165  Ad  Abum,  Winterton 

166  Ad  Petoarias,  Brough 

167  Ad  Fines,  TempU  Brough  on  the 

Don 
158     ■        —  Ta^loM  hill,  near  C4tf- 


Cfr^id 


nror  Penkridge 


169  

170  DetTenlio,  lAttU  Cheeter 

ni  Ad  Trivonam,  Berry  form  in 

Brnntton 
17S  Brinavis,    Black  Ground  near 

Chipping  Norton 

173  iBlia  Castra,  jlketter,  Oxford* 

ehire 

174  Dorocinay  Dorehetter,  Oxford^ 

ehire 

175  Taneai^  on  the  Thama 


Stafums  mtd  Camps,  not  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencuter. 


Bedfordshire 

I  Sandj 

BerhehirCt 

II  Lawrence  Waltham 

Til  Roandaboofi  near  Bag»bot 


Buekingiamthire, 

IV  Chipping  Wycombe 

Camtndgeihhe* 

V  Shelfotd 


ComiBol^ 
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sixteen  centuries. — The  remains  of  these  places  of  defence  are  of 
Boch  high  antiquarian  interest,  and  are  so  frequently  noticed  in 

almost 


CmmvgU. 

Vr  Bo&scns^  in  St.  Erlh 
VII  near  Strattoo 


VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 


CumberUiMid, 

at  Moresby 

—  Elleoboroogh 

—  Pap  Cattle 

—  Old  CarlUle 

—  Wbitbarrow 


XI U  Bew  Cattle 

XIV  Netberbj 

XV  Lidd!e  Mount 

XVI  at  Cattlcsteeds,  in  Ca*. 
tie  Sowerby 

XVII  —  Mawbrugh 
•^  PoQsonby 

—  Whitestoiies 

—  £»kmeal 
— '  Cuningarth 
-^  Kirkland 

—  Hardknot 

—  Baiascar 


XVIII 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

XXII 

Will 

XXIV 


Durham* 

XXXVI  Soath  Sbields 

XXXVII  aiester  le  Street 

Etsct, 

X  XX  V I  [I  near  Stariaere 

XXXIX  Donmow 

XL  Cbesterford 

XLI  Harwich 

XLII       On  the  Blackwater 

Cloucetterthire. 

XLIII  Boarton  on  the  water 

XLIV  Durnton 

XLV  Lydney 

XL VI  near  Cross-handt 

XLVII  near  Do wdes well 

Hampshire. 
XLVIII  Backland,  near  Lymingtoa 

Hertfordihire. 
XLIX  Brandon  camp,  neat  Lent* 
wardine 


Derbyshire, 

XXV  Buxton 

XXVI  Brugh 

XXVH  Melendra  Castle 

XXVIII  atParwick 

XXIX  —Chesterfield 

XXX  _  Penlrich 

Dtvonthire, 

XXXI  Countesbary 

XXXII  HemboryFort 

DortetiAire. 
XXXiri  Isle  of  Portland 

XXXIV  St.  Anne's    hill,   west 
Chriatchurch 

XXXV  Poundbary 


of 


Huntittgdmuh  ire, 
L  Newton 

Lancashire, 
LI  Colne 
LI  I  Overborough 
LlII  near  Rocbdale 

Leicnlcrshire. 

LIV  Medboum 
LV  Ralhy 

Lincolnihire, 
LVI  Ludford 
LVII  Homcastle 


NorfoU, 
LVITI  Taesboroagh 


LIX  Caistdr 


"W 
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almoit  every  Tolnme  of  the  "  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales^' 
that  it  appears  desirable  to  present  a  comprebensiye  view  of  the 

modes 


LIX  Caistor 
LX  Brancuter 
LXI  Castle  Acre 

Northamptcntkire. 

LX1I  Irchetter 
LXIII  Wadenboe 
LXIV  Cottestock 
LXV  Woodford 
LXVl  Cotton  Mill 

Norikumberland, 

IXTII  Whitley  Castle 
2JCVIII        CD  the  river  Reed 

VottiHghamskire. 

LXIX  Southwell 
LXX  Combs 

Oxford$lure, 
LXXl  Stonefield 

Rutland. 
LXXIl  Brig  Casterton 

Shropahire. 
LXXIII  Chesterton 

Somerieithire. 

JJLXW  Uchester  (JsckalU) 
LXXV  near  Barrington 

l^ffordshire, 
LXXVI  Rocester 

Sufotk. 

LXXyil  Ixworth 
LXXVJII  Icklingham 
LXXIX  Burgh  Castle 
LXXX  Creeling 
LXXXl  Walton 
I.XXXII  near  Uwsbal] 


Sussex^ 

LXXXIIT  Rowlands  Castle 
LXXXIV  near  Pulborougb 

LXXXV  near  Portslade 

Wettmorland. 

LXXXVI  Watercrook 
LXXXVn  Ambleside 

WiUthire. 

LXXXVITI  Woodyates  Inn 
LXXXIX  Wanborongh  Nythe 
XC  Kaston<7rey 

Worcettenhire, 
XCI  Worcester 

Yorhhire. 

XCII  At  Addle 

XCITI  Maiden  CaUle,    on 

more 
XCTV                near  Pickering 
Whitby 


Stain- 


xcv 

XCVI 


Askrig 


Wai.es. 

XCVII  Holyhead,  Isle  of  Anglesey 
XCVIII  near  Beaumaris, 

Anglesey 
XCIX  C.  Gai,  near  Bala,  Merion- 

etfashire 
C  Penaltj  near  Machynlleth 
CI  Caer  Sws,  Montgomeryshire 
CII  Gaer,  near  Montgomery 
cm  Flint 

CIV  Caergwrle,  Flintshire 
CV  Holt,  Denbighshire 
CVI  On  the  Y  than,  Radnorshire 
CVII  Llanio-isan>  Cardiganshire 
CVIII  Llanvair-ar-y-brin«  Cacnnat* 
thensbira. 

CIX  Gaer, 
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modes  of  eonstrncling  and  occopying  afortran  aaioDgat  the 
Romans,  together  with  many  other  particulars,  oalcalated  to 
conrey  clear  ideas  of  the  character  and  history  of  Roman  stations 
in  Britain. 

The  term  Station  applies  to  such  castra  itativa,  or  fixed 
campy,  as  were  used  for  the  permanent  quarters  of  detachments 
of  the  Roman  forces.  Horsley  observes,  **  that  the  word  static 
IS  used  in  Caesar,  Tacitus,  and  other  goed  writers,  for  the  duty 
of  soldiers  upon  guard,  or  for  the  men  that  were  employed  in  this 
doty.  But,  in  the  later  tiroes,  it  is,  by  a  metonymy,  applied 
to  the  fort,  or  place,  where  the  soldiers  lodged,  or  were  on  their 
duty/'  This  mode  of  confining  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  a 
fortreas,  instead  pf  extending  it  to  a  town,  as  is  usual  with  many 
writers,  is  approved  by  Mr.  Reynolds  (Introdoctio«  to  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  p.  9.)  But  an  indistinctness  in  the  reoeptien 
of  the  term  appears  still  to  prevail.  It  is  certaip  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  castramctation  remained  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  troops  in  garrison,  while  a  town,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fortress,  was  gradually  formed  by  the  buildings 
raised  for  the  purposes  of  traffic  and  security.  But,  in  many 
other  examples,  the  statiouary  castrum  itself  afforded  a  place  of 
residence  to  the  trader  who  sought  commerce  and  proteetioB  from 
the  military;  and  thus,  in  itself,  became  a  town  or  city.— It 

seema 


CIX  Oner,  near  Brecon 
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teems  probaUe  that  such  intermiugled  circamfitanceB  of  inhabita* 
tioQ,  within  tlie  walle  of  a  fortress,  chiefly  occurred  in  camps  like 
Silchester,  formed  on  the  spacious,  but  irregular,  site  of  a  Bri- 
tish settlement 

It  is  well  known  that  the- Romans,  in  all  their  wars,  were  par- 
ticularly carefal,  and  evinced  great  judgment,  in  the  choice  of 
the  site  on  which  they  encamped  their  troops.  The  skill  with 
which  they  improved  on  the  natural  strength  of  the  situatioB 
chosen  on  these  occasions,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  se* 
curity  with  whidi  their  armies  reposed,  in  the  interior  of  so  many 
hostile  countries. 

The  Roman  camps  are  usually  diviiled  into  two  classes ;  Caitrd 
kyhema,  and  Cctsira  tentiva.  The  former,  which  were  merely, 
in  the  first  instance,  designed  for  the  winter  quarters  of  the  in« 
Tading  army,  were  often  adopted  as  stationary,  or  garrison,  posts, 
when  the  district  in  which  they  were  sitoated  became  tributary. 
These  were  sometimes  placed  on  the  site  of  British  settlements ; 
in  which  case,  the  irregularity  of  form  that  prevailed  amongst  tbo 
Britons,  who  chiefly  looked  to  natural  advantages  for  tibe  attain- 
ment of  local  strength,  was  preserved  by  the  more  scientific 
Romans.*  But,  in  cam|»6  originally  laid  out  by  themselves,  the 
figure  was,  almost  invariably,  square  or  oblong;  sometimes 
having  the  angles  obtuse,  or  rounded  off*.  When  a  deviation  oc- 
curs from  this  form  of  castrametation,  the  cause  will  be  obvious, 
in  some  very  peculiar  circumstance  of  natural  strength,  or  con- 
venience, which  is  gained  by  the  partial  sacrifice  of  regularity. 

In 

*  It  is  obaenred  by  Mr.  Wbitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  Vol.  I.  p.  44  } 
that  tite  fact  of  Roman  towns  being  frequently  placed  on  tlie  site  of  British 
fortresses,  "  is  abundantly  shewn  by  the  British  names  of  the  stations  in  the 
Roman  Itineraries  j  near  three  fourths  of  the  stations  bearing  British  names, 
and  thereby  et incing  themselves  to  be  erected  upon  the  sites  of  British  for- 
tresses* The  latter  were  generally  planted  upon  such  ground  a«  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  country  recommended  ;  and  such,  therefore,  as  the  policy 
of  the  Romans  ceuld  not  but  approre.** — Instances  of  irregnlarhy  of  form, 
obvioosly  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  British  site  by  the  Romans,  may 
Ji»e  noticed  in  Silchcster,  Kentchcstcr,  Bath,  Canterbary,  &c. 
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In  respect  to  the  asml  character  of  the  ^ite  choeen  for  Roman 
encampmentii,  the  following  rennarkt  of  Horsley  may  be  receire^ 
aa  satisfactory :  "  There  is  ootbing  that  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  had  a  greater  regard  to,  than  the  convenience  of  a  river, 
and  perliaps,  too,  the  additioDal  strength  which  it  afforded.  For 
the  benefit  of  the  meridian  son,  which  they  must  need  who  came 
from  so  moch*  warmer  a  climate,  they  usually  had  their  stationa 
and  outboildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  rivers,  and  on  a  gentle 
declivity.  In  some  inatances  they  chose  higher  ground,  for  *dry- 
ness  and  pros|iect  And,  as  oft  as  they  conld,  they  seem  willing 
to  have  joined  these  together.'^* 

From  these  circumstances  of  configuration  and  locality  of  site, 
the  Roman  camp,  as  to  its  general  character,  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  other  nations  connected,  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity,  with  this  island.  In  a  subsequent  page  it  will  be 
shewn  that  the  castrametations  formed  by  the  Romans  were  fre- 
qoently  adopted,  and  altered,  by  the  different  invading  powers 
which  succeeded  that  people,  in  an  ascendancy  over  the  British. 
But,  still,  the  remains  of  Roman  castra,  free  from  marks  of 
innovation,  and  venerable  in  the  ruinous  character  imparted  by 
abandonment  and  time  only,  occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  Bri- 
tain. •--The  antiquary  regards  them  with  curious  attention;  nor 
are  the  pleasures  of  such  a  contemplation  confined  to  him  who 
values  the  relics  of  other  days,  merely  because  they  are  antiqui- 
ties. The  splendour  of  Roman  story  has  awakened  many  of  the 
nobler  sensations  in  the  mind  of  the  general  student.  It  became 
familiar  with  us  in  the  class  books  of  our  boyhood,  and  mixed 
with  our  early  sympathies.  There  are  few  who  view,  for .  the 
first  time,  a  castrametation  assuredly  Rqman,  without  a  thrill  of 
exquisite  pleasure  at  beholding,  free  from  the  necessity  of  foreign 
travel,  a  memorial  of  the  people  who  spread  civilization  in  the 
same  progress  with  victory,  and  beatowed  a  knowledge  of  the 

useful 

•  Horsley.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  109—110. 
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Rseful  and  elegaui  arU,  as  a  compensation  for  the  ae verities  in- 
flicted by  their  arms. 

The  following  extract  of  Joaephus  may  not  be  nnacceptuble  ta 
.the  ardent  views  of  such  an  examiner,  since  it  traces  the  cas- 
tram  of  the  Romans^  even  to  the  halt  of  the  leg;ipn  which  might 
form  an  intrenchment  for  the  security  of  a  CflBsar,  or  an  Agri- 
cola,  in  the  repose  of  adveutnrons  marches.— It,  indeed,  peo- 
ples to  the  imagination  such  extensive  works,  now  dreary,  and 
overgrown  with  wild  shrubs  or  moss;  and  conveys,  in  vivid 
imagery,  distinct  notions  of  the  general  bustle  which  prevailed 
at  taking  possesion  of  the  camp,  and  of  the  excellent  order  with 
which  affiiirs  were  aA«rwards  disposed : 

**  As  soon  as  the  Romans  have  marched  into  an  enemy's  land, 
they  do  not  begin  to  fight,  till  they  have  walled  tlieir  camp 
about ;  nor  is  the  fence  they  raise,  rashly  made,  or  uneven. 
Nor  do  they  all  abide  in  it:  nor  do  those  that  are  in  it  take 
their  places  at  random,  if  it  happens  that  the  ground  is  uneven, 
it  is  first  levelled.  Their  camp  is  square  by  measure;  and  car* 
penters  are  ready,  in  great  numbers,  with  their  tools,  to  erect 
their  buildings  ior  them. 

**  As  for  what  is  within  the  camp,  it  is  set  apart  for  tents; 
but  the  outward  circumference  hath  the  resemblance  to  a  wall ; 
and  is  adorned  with  towers  at  equal  distances;  whilst,  between 
the  towers,  stand  the  engines  for  throwing  arrows,  and  dairts, 
and  for  slinging  stones ;  and  there  they  lay  all  other  engines 
that  can  annoy  the.  enemy,  all  ready  for  their  several  operas 
tions. 

**  They  also  erect  four  gates,  one  at  every  side  of  the  circum- 
ference; and  those  large  enongh  for  the  entrance  of  beasts,  and 
wide  enough  for  making  excursions,  if  occasion  should  requir^ 
They  divide  the  camp  within  into  streets,  very  conveniently; 
and  place  the  tents  of  the  commanders  in  the  middle :  but,  in 
the  midst  of  all,  is  the  General's  own  tent,  in  the  nature  of  a 
temple. 
^'  In  short,  the  whole  appears  to  be  a  city,  built  on  a  sudden ; 

with 
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with  iU  nmrkei  place,  and  place  for  handicraft  trades ;  and 
■eats  (or  stations]  for  the  officers,  superior  and  inferior :  where, 
if  any  differences  arise,  their  causes  are  heard  and  determined. 

**  The  camp,  and  all  that  is  in  it,  is  encompassed  with  a  wall;; 
and  that  sooner  than  one  would  imagine  ;-^by  the  multitude  and 
the  skill  of  the  labourers.  And  a  trench  is  drawn  round  the 
whole,  whose  depth  is  four  cnbits,  (i.  e.  six  feet,)  and  its  breadth 
eqoal. 

*'  Tbey  live  together  in  the  camp,  by  companies.  And  each 
eompany  hath  its  wood,  and  corn,  and  water,  brought  to  it  as  ia 
oeedfttl.  And  they  neither  sup  nor  dine  as  they  please  them* 
selves  singly ;  but  all  together. 

**  When  they  are  to  go  out  of  their  camp,  the  trumpet  givea 
a  MNind :  and  instantly  they  take  down  their  tents,  and  all  Hr 
made  ready  for  their  march.  When  the  trumpet  sounds  again, 
they  lay  their  baggage  suddenly  upon  their  mules,  and  other 
beasts  of  burden,  and  stand  as  at  a  place  of  starting,  ready  to 
march.  At  the  same  time  setting  fire  to  their  camp. — And  when 
the  trumpet  sounds  a  third  time,  a  crier,  standing  at  the  Gene- 
ral's right  hand,  asks  them  thrice,  whether  they  are  ready.  On 
which  they,  all  lifting  up  their  right  hands,  answer,  we  are 
ready:  and  march  forth  directly,  without  noise,  and  keeping 
their  ranks."* 

In  addition  to  the  lively,  but  general,  terms  of  the  abore  de- 
scription, it  is  desirable  to  examine  iiito  the  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  Roman  camps ;  and  to  complete,  as  fJBU"  as  may  he 
practicable,  the  mournful  pleasure  arising  from  a  contemplation 
of  such  ruined  vrorks,  by  stating  the  modes  in  which  the  out- 
lines were  fortified,  and  the  interior  divided  and  occupied. 

The  re^ti/«r  and  great  stationary  camp  was  encompassed  by 

a  lofty 

*  King,  apud  Jocephus  de  Bello  Jad.  lib.  III.  cap.  5'  sec.  1,  S,  S,4,  and 5. 
It  will  be  obvious  that  this  de«cription  more  immediately  applies  to  the  tem- 
porary camps  formed  by  the  Romans  on  their  marches ;  but  it  elucidates^ 
in  a  curious  and  satisfactory  manner,  many  of  the  operations  usual  with  theiih 
la  the  general  cummcnccment  of  military  works. 
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a  lofty  andmaMive  wall,  composed  of  stooe,  or  of  mingled  stooe, 
flinty  and  brick ;  and  was  further  defended  by  a  deep  single,  or 
double  fosse.     A  correct  idea  of  the  general  character  of  the  wall 
surronnding  snch  a  castrum,  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
■otiee  of  a  portion  still  remaining  at  Richborough,  in  Kent, 
one  of  the  best  preserved,  and  most  carious,  of  these  military 
restiges :  "  On  approaching  the  ruins  the  eye  is  struck  with  (he 
magnificent  appearance  of  the  north-eastern  wall,  which  is,  on 
the  outside,  in  some  parts  near  90  feet  high  from  the  ground, 
and  in  many  others  about  ^    Its  thickness  at  bottom  is  in  gene- 
ral from  11  to  12  feet;  but  it  is,  in  some  parts,  even  13  foet. 
A  manifest  proof  that  they  did  not,  in  those  days,  build  by  so 
regular  and  exact  a  rule  as  has  been  tlie  custom  in  modern  tiuies.^ 
Its  contents,  also,  are  a  proof  of  the  same  fact: — For  it  is  con* 
strucled,  indeed^  of  regular  fiicings  of  alternate  rows  of  squared 
atone  and  brisk  ou  the  two  outside  surfiices;  but,  within,  be- 
tween these  two  uprights,  it  is  composed  merely  of  chalk,  rub- 
ble,  and  flints,  flung  in  carelessly,  with  cement,   or  mortar, 
-spread  over  them  at  proper  distances,  so  as  to  sink  into  the  whole 
mass ;  in  which  respect  it  exactly  resembles  walls  constructed  by 
.  the  Romans  in  many  other  places. 

**  The  outside  of  this  wall  is  very  beantiful  to  the  eye,  as  well 
as  magniflceut.  It  is  composed  (as  far  as  now  remains)  in  gene- 
ral, of  seven  great  and  fair  distinct  rows  of  stone,  each  of  them 
Tery  nearly  fonr  feet  thick  :-*and  each  of  them  consisting,  in 
general,  of  seven  courses  of  separate  stones, 

*'  These  great  courses  of  stone  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  six  smaller  courses  of  bricks,  composed  each  merely  of  a  don* 
bk  row  of  bricks,  that  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  thickness,  bnt  are  of  very  different  breadths, 
from  eight  inches  to  a  foot ;  and  of  very  different  lengtlis,  some 
being  fourteen,  some  sixteen  inches  long,  and  some  seventeen 

and 

*  It  may  be  obsenred  that  the  Roroaas  were  quite  neglectful  of  minute 
precision  in  disposing  tlie  form  and  lines  of  their  camps.  The  sides  are  odea 
•f  an  unequal  length;  and  not  straight,  or  set  square. 
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and  an  half.  A  variation  of  dimensions  to  be  met  toith  in  other 
Roman  structures. ^~ln  the  old  wall  of  Verulam  was  a  brick  very 
nearly  two  feet  in  length ;  and  there  is  one  at  Dover  near  three 
feet  in  length."* 

On  the  line  of  massy  wall  by  which  the  camps  were  enclosed, 
are  sometimes  discovered  the  foundations,  or  remains,  of  circnlar 
towers.  These  frequently  occur  at  the  angles,  or  on  each  side 
of  the  gate.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  towers  nsually  ap- 
pear to  have  been  added  to  the  walls  after  their  first  erection ; 
and  it  is  probahle  that  the  generality  of  Roman  stations  in  Bri- 
tain were  originally  constructed  without  such  means  of  defence. 

The  number,  position,  and  names  of  the  Gates  of  Roman 
camps  are  indistinctly  stated  by  ancient  writers ;  and  this  want 
of  perspicuity  has  given  rise  to  considerable  differences  of  opi- 
nion amongst  the  roodems.f  In  number  they  appear  to  have 
been  four :  the  Prcetorian  gate,  which  was  situated  in  the  front 

of 


*  MunimeDta  Aiitiqua,  Vol.  II.  p.  6 — ^7-— 8.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Roman  bricks  Tary  in  composition  ai  well  as  in  dimensions.  The  colour  of 
some  is  a  fine  deep  red,  throughout  the  whole  substance ;  nnd  these,  per- 
baps,  are  the  most  prevalent.  Others  are  red  only  on  the  outside,  and  ex* 
hibit  a  less  valuable  blue  material  within.  Some  are  yellow.  It  is  observed 
that  the  clay  of  which  they  are  composed  is  generally  found  to  be  finely  tem- 
pered, and  well  kneaded  and  burnt.  A  table,  shewing  various  sises  of 
Roman  bricks  discovered  in  this  country,  according  to  the  respective  state- 
ments of  several  modern  authors,  is  given  in  Archoeologia,  Vol.  II.  p.  165. 

t  In  the  following  view  of  the  arrangement  of  a  Roman  camp,  I  have 
adopted  the  outline  of  General  Roy,  so  well  known  as  an  experienced  engi- 
neer and  judicious  antiquarian  writer.  For  opinions  directly  in  opposition 
to  this  received  plan,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Muminunta,  Antiqua,  Vol.  II. 
p.  IS;  liS,  4(C.  The  whole  subject  is,  indeed,  obscure  ;  and  is  even  yet 
quite  open  to  discussion.  In  prefacing  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  "  Military  Antiquities,"  General  Roy  observes,  ''.that,  as 
Polybios  is  silent  with  regard  to  the  number,  names,  and  situation  of  the 
gates,  recourse  has  been  had  to  Livy  and  Vegetios ;  and  the  plan  accurd- 
iogly  formed  in  the  manner  that  seemed  roost  consistent  with  what  all  th« 
thres  have  related  of  it."     Mi*.  Antiquities,  p.  46. 
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of  Uie  camp;  the  Decuman  gate,  vhich  was  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  Pretorian>  and  derived  its  name  from  its  width,  or 
capacity  of  allowing  ten  men  to  march  through  it  ahreast;*  and 
the  two  Principal  gates^  which  were  situated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ohiong  encampment,  and  were  not  of  equal  importance  with 
the  Decuman,  hut  probably  derived  their  name  from  their  situa- 
tion'at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  street  of  the  camp. 

The  camp,  thus  formed  in  outline,  and  entered  by  four  conve- 
nient gates,  was  internally  arranged  with  great  judgment  and 
care.  The  accounts  handed  down  by  Poly  bins,  and  other  con- 
temporary historians,  have  been  discussed,  with  some  difference 
of  view,  but  with  equal  zeal  and  industry^  by  General  Roy  and 
by  Mr.  King.f  From  the  digested  statements  of  these*  writers, 
compared  with  each  other>  and  elucidated  by  appeals  to  their  au- 
thorities,  may  be  presented,  with  a  confident  probability  of  accu* 
racy,  the  following  particuUrs. 

When  the  outlines  were  complete,  the  standard,  or  eagle,  was 
raised  on  the  spot  chosen  by  the  General  as  the  site  of  his  tent ; 
which  was  nsually  placed  on  the  highest  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  convenient  tnsp^tion  and  command.  The  staff  of  the  standard 
was  the  ruling  point  of  admeasurement;  and  around  it  was  marked 
off  a  square  piece  of  ground,  assigned  for  the  occupation  of  the 
ooosnl,  or  general,  and  styled  the  Pr€Btarium,  from  the  Latin 
costoffl  of  bestowing  the  title  of  Prator  on  general  officers.  Ac* 
cording  to  General  Roy,  each  i^ide  of  this  square  space  was  two 
hundred  feet,  or  one  hundred  feet  from  the  centre ;  but  Mr.  King 
contends,  and  with  considerable  force  of  argument,   that  the 

L  Prtelorium 

*  Ssch  appears  lo  be  the  fact,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  writers. 
General  "Roy.  (Military  Antiquities«  p.  50.)  supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  Decuman  Gate  acquired  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  offenders 
being  led  through  it  for  paiiishment,  when  any  particular  corps,  or  number 
of  soldiars,  was  decimated,  or  punished  in  the  instance  of  every  tenth  man, 
in  conseqoeDce  of  misbehaviour  in  the  field,  or  other  disorderly  conduct. 

t  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Biitain ;  and  Manfanenta  Anti- 
<)aa«  Vol.  JI. 
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FrtBlorium  was,  in  fad,  four  hundrad  feel  square.    The  PYato- 
riu»  contained  the  consoVs  tent,  with  a  neighbouring  SaceUtm, 
and  AuguraU,:^  and  a  pwade,  or  court,  for  the  assembling  of 
the  officers.    In  foraiiiig  it,  particolar  oare  was  taken  that  the 
foar  sides  Should  be  paiallel  to  the  front,  rear,  and  two  ianks  of 

the  camp. 

A  line  was  tl>en  Aliwn  before  the  Pnelorium,  and  parallel  ta 

ft,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  feet,  mnwog  entirely  across  the  camp. 
Within  this  boundary,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Prmtorinm, 
were  placed  the  tenU  of  the  tweWe  tribunes,  six  on  each  side; 
the  space  between  their  lenU  being  occupied  by  their  horses  and 
attendants.  Beyond  the  tribunes,  and  equally  divided  on  each 
side,  were  placed  the  tetils  of  the  tweWe  prefects  of  the  allies. 
The  tenU  of  all  these  officers  were  so  pitched,  as  to  have  the 
main  body  of  the  legions  in  their  front. 

Beyond  this  line,  or,  rather,  beyond  the  fronts  of  the  above 
tenU,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  was  drawn  another 
line,  te  the  whole  breadth  of  the  camp;  and  the  interval  between 
both,  formed  the  chief  street  of  the  camp  (called  Prindpia,  or 
Principalis)  having  the  principal  gates  at  its  two  extremities. 
This  street  was  levelled  with  great  care;  and  here  the  whole 
army  was  mustered  previous  to  a  march. 

Leading  in  a  straight  direction,  from  the  central  point  of  the 
front  of  the  Pnetorium  through  the  body  of  the  camp,  wna  con- 
structed another  street,  fifty  feet  in  width.  On  the  sides  of  this 
street  were  placed  the  Roman  cavalry;  those  of  Uie  first,  or 
eldest,  legion  being  on  the  right,  and  those  of  the  second,  or 

youngest, 

•  Ii  11  curious  to  observe  time,  in  immeroos  iiwunces^  a  Oirtftiaii  church 
»  found  to  ha%'e  been  erected  oii«  or  near,  that  part  of  the  site  of  Roman 
canipi  formerly  occupied  bj  the  Prfttorium,  and  piohablj  eogroesing  more 
particniarly  the  portion  once  appropriated  to  Pagan  rites  of  worship.  The 
til  it  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  in  London,  •'  was  hnilt  nearly  on  the  spot  where 
iuMst  have  been  the  Roman  Pnetorian  camp ;  and  ihu  has  continuod  to  b^ 
ii»«  iitiistion  of  all  the  three  succeeding  Metropolitan  fabrics,  to  the  present 
«:me."    Parentalia,  p.  r7i. 
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youngest^  on  the  left.  Eacb  troop  occupied  a  space  one  hun* 
dred  feet  in  breadth,  and  extending  one  hundred  feet  along  the 
street;  and  e?ery  maniple  of  foot  (that  part  of  the  army  being 
encamped  directly  behind  the  cavalry)  was,  likewise,  allowed  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  for  its  accommodation,  reckoning  by  the 
line  of  the  principal  street. 

At  the  distance  of  Htc  hundred  feet  (the  space  occupied  by 
fife  troops,  or  maniples)  from  the  Principia,  ran,  parallel  with 
that  great  thoroughfare,  a  street  fifty  feet  in  width,  which, 
stretched  across  the  whole  encampment,  and  was  called  QtdntoHa. 
Beyond  this  intersecting  way,  were  placed  the  other  fiTc  troops 
and  maniples ;  and  their  last  line  formed  the  extremity  of  the 
oamp. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Triarii  (the  veteran  foot,  en- 
camped behind  the  cavalry  of  their  respective  legions)  two  streets, 
each  fifty  feet  broad,  extended  from  the  principia  to  the  front  of 
the  camp,  or  that  part  most  distant  from  the  Prmlorinm.*    On 

L2  the 

*  So  indistinctlj  known  mre  many  particolara  concerning  the  Roman  art  of 
oattrametatioQ,  that  modem  writers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  which  must  be 
termed  the  front,  and  which  the  rear  of  the  camp.— In, defence  of  the  plan 
adopted  above.  General  Roy  (Military  Antiqnitics,  p.  47.)  presents  the  foU 
lowing,  among  other  remarks  :•*-  « 

t 

*'  Witk  respect  to  the  front  of  die  camp,  Poiybius  expressly  says  that  tha 
teotsof  the  tsibones  were  pitched  so  as  to  have  the  praetorinm*  behind,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  eamp,  that  is  to  say  the  whole  body  of  the  army,  before 
them;  on  which  account  that  side  where  the  legions  were  placed,  was  called 
the  front.  In  tracing  the  five  direct  streets,  he  says  that  they  be^n  at  that 
space,  of  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth^  before  the  tents  of  the  tribunes  (the 
principal  street)  and  ended  at  what  was  called  the  front  of  the  camp.  In 
asagning  the  quarters  for  the  extraordinary  foot,  he  tells  us  thrt  they  were 
placed  behind  the  extraordinary  caralry,  fronting  towards  the>intreneliment 
and  rear  of  the  camp.  From  all  wbicb,  it  is  very  plain  that  Poiybius  onder^ 
stood  that  side  to  be  the  front  of  the  camp,  where  the  bodies  of  the  legions 
were  placed,  and  that  opposite  to  it,  behind  the  pretorium,  questorium,  &c« 
to  be  the  rear." 

This  opinion  of  Gfueral  Roy  is  strongly  controverted  by  Mr.  KiOg(MuBi- 

ments 
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the  sides  of  these  streets  were  placed  the  Prindpes,  who  were 
doable  in  namber  to  the  Triarii,  and  had,  therefore,  a  space 
allowed  tliein>  out  huodred  feet  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  length. 

On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Principes,  looking  outwards,  were, 
stationed  the  Hastati,  who  being  of  the  same  nambers  were  al- 
lowed the  same  extent  of  ground.  This  latter  division  of  the 
army  fronted  two  other,  and  more  outward,  streets;  each  being 
fiflj  feet  broad,  and  running  to  the  whole  length  of  the  encamp- 
ment 

Oil  the  opposite  sides  ef  the  above  streets,  were  quartered  the. 
cavalry  of  the  allies.  These  are  well  known  to  have  been  thrice 
the  namber  of  the  Roman  cavalry; .  but,  as  one-third  part  of  them 
was  stationed  near  the  Pnetorium,  there  remained,  on  each  side, 
no  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  allied  horse,  who  appear  to 
]|ave  been  usually  encamped  in  double  maniples;  and  to  each 
division  occupied  by  tbeoi  two  hundred  feet  in  depth  was,  there- 
fore, appropriated. 

Contiguous  to  their  own  cavalry,  but  with  their  front  towards 
the  vallum,  or  rampart,  of  the  intrenchroent,  were  stationed  the 
allied  foot;*  who  were  equal  in  number  to  the  Romans;  but,  as 

one 

netita  Antiq.  Vol.  II.  p.  14,  ]5,.nat« ;)  but,  «ltbdugb  he  offen  tome  inge- 
nious commcnU  on  tbe  mode  in  which  the  General  renders  PoIybio%  ■nd4>n 
some  instances  of  ancient  history  which  he  adduces  in  illustration  of  bis  argn- 
ntents,  the  reader  will,  probably,  remain  unshaken  in  an  adherence  to  the 
former  writer,  if  he  carefully  examine  the  authorities  on  which  the  argoment 
must  definitireljr  rest— It  is  curiously  obserfed  by  General  Roy  (p.  50,  of 
the  same  section  which  conUins  the  abore  extract)  that,  "So  much  of  the 
Roman  method  is  yet  retained  by  all  nations,  that,  in  encamping  their  troops, 
the  prtTate  men  are  constantly  pUced  in  the  front ;  behind  them  tbe  rabai- 
teras ;  then  the  capuins  \  and,  in  the  rear  of  these,  the  field  officers." 

*  Accorduig  to  General  Roy,  the  horse  and  foot  uf  the  allies  were  ea- 
camped  back  to  back,  without  any  intervening  street.  Mr.  King,  on  the 
contrary,  supposes  that  a  regular  street,  60  feet  in  breadth,  was  formed  be- 
tween these  bodies  of  troops  on  either  wing.  Thus,  the  former  writer,  makes 
hix  sueeci  uiily  to  have  passed  through  the  camp,  from  front  to  rear;  while, 

in 
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fifth  part  of  them  (together  with  the  above-nained  portion  of 
the  horse)  was  eneamped  near  the  Prsetorium,  they  had  no  more 
than  the  breadth  of  two  hundred  feet  allowed  them  in  this  place. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  space  was  just  equal  to  that  allowed 
to  the  Hastati,  and  Priucipes,  of  the  Roman  legions.  At  the 
head  of  their  respective  troops  and  maniples^  were  placed  the 
tents  of  the  centurions,  which  tents  ftced  the  streets. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  area  to  the  front  of  the  Pnetorium, 
it  remains  to  notice  the  distribution  of  ground  on  tlie  right,  left, 
and  rear  of  that  part  of  the  camp. 

It  is  plainly  evinced  by  the  description  of  Polybius,  that  im- 
mediately behind  the  Pnetorium  ran  a  street  100  feet  broad, 
which  proceeded  entirely  across  the  camp,  and  was  parallel  with 
the  tents  of  the  Tribunes.  Between  this  street  and  the  Tribunes' 
tents,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a  space  of  the  same  breadth  with 
the  Pretorium,  on  each  side;  and  it  appears  that  those  spaces 
were  occupied  in  the  following  manner.  On  one  side  was  formed 
an  area,  termed  the  Market-place  by  some  writers ;  but,  perhaps, 
with  more  propriety,  styled  the  Forum  by  others ;  for  we  are 
certainly  to  consider  this  area  as  the  place  in  which  public  bosi* 
Bess  was  transacted  and  justice  administered,  rather  than  as  a 
mart  for  the  disposal  of  edible  articles.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Pretorium,  was  a  quarter  assigned  to  the  Qu€estor ;  and  near 
him,  were  the  repositories  of  arms,  clothing,  and  provisibnsi 

L  3  Beyond 

is  the  opioion  of  the  Utter,  tbe  namber  of  ways  which  paiiad  io  that  diree* 
tioQ  wa»  teven»  This  diflfereoce  will  be  perceivedj  on  rcfenring  to  the  cograved 
plans  of  Polybian  Roman  camps,  io  their  respectivo  works.  Except  as  to  th^ 
exercise  of  speculative  ingenuity,  both  writers  depend  on  tbe  testimony  of 
Polyhina,  whose  words  on  this  subject  have  been  variously  translated.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  King,  "  the  plain  translation  is  slmply-^all  the  five  toajfs  6eiw^ 
jSntsfted— which  only  implies  aU  the  Jive  wuyt  belonging  to  the  legion  itedf; — 
mud  this  even  leads  us  to  conclnde  that  there  were,  also,  other  ways,  or  streets, 
belonging  to  the  •Uied  treept ; — or,  at  least,  leaves  os  at  liberty  to  do  so."-^ 
llie  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  of  opinion,  that  the  liheUy  of  conjecturdl  con- 
dnsioD  is  the  ntmost  result  to  which  these  words  are  subject,  if  strai.ied  bs< 
yond  the  simplicity  of  their  actual  import. 
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Beyond  tbeie  places  of  puUie  nee  were  quartered  the  AhUeH,  or 
■elect  horse  of  the  allies,  forming  the  consul's  guard ;  together 
with  the  EvoctUi,  and  volunteer  horse.  Still  further  distant^ 
were  placed  the  Evocati,  and  volunteer  foot;  and,  at  the  extre> 
mity  of  the  whole  body,  and  with  their  front  towards  the  in^ 
trenchment,  were  stetloned  the  select  loot  of  the  allies,  likewieei 
making  the  guard  of  the  oonsuL 

From  the  central  part  of  the  Prstorinm,  a  street,  (^  feet  in 
width,  was  carried  in  a  direct  line  to  the  neighbouring  gate, 
which,  according  to  the  shove  plan,  we  must  term  the  Decuman 
gate. 

On  both  sides  of  this  street  were  encamped  the  extraordinary 
horse  of  the  allies;  and  behind  them,  or  nearer  to  the  intrench- 
ment,  were  placed  the  extraordinary  foot  of  the  same  division  of 
the  army.  The  stations  of  these  forces  were  on  the  rear  of  the 
whole  camp,  and  the  spaces  which  remained,  on  their  right  and 
left,  were  appropriated  to  the  lodging  and  accommodation  of  such 
strangers  as  the  various  business  of  policy,  or  war,  might  lead  to 
visit  the  army. 

Thus  were  the  inmates  of  the  Roman  castrum  disposed  ;*  and 
between  the  tento  and  the  intreochmente,  on  each  side  of  the 
camp,  was  left  a  space  of  200  Roman  feet.  It  is  stated  by  Ge- 
neral Roy, ''  that  this  esplanade  was  of  great  use,  not  only  for  the 
easy  going  out,  and  coming  in,  of  the  legions,  and  their  forming 
readily  behind  the  rampart  for  its  defeuce;  hut,  likewise,  for 
placing  the  cattle,  and  booty  of  all  kinds,  taken  from  the  enemy, 
which  was  guarded  there  during  the  night.  By  this  means,  too, 
the  troops  in  camp  were  farther  removed  from  the  enemy's 

darte."t 
In  regsrd  to  the  particulars  of  individual  allotment,  it  appears, 

from 

*  In  some  instances,  the  lines  of  street  laid  down  by  the  Romans  are  still 
perceptible,  in  tbe  ttiorough fares  of  the  English  citjtot  town.  In  no  place  is 
this  mora  evident,  than  in  Chester,  which  city  produces nnmeroos  other  carioos 
Yc^tigcs  of  a  Roman  arrangement  See  Beaoties  for  Cheshtrei  p.  195,  at  seq, 

t  Ro^'s  Military  Antiquities,  p.  45. 
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from  kliat  curious  fragment  of  H^giDQS  vrbich  baa  nnch  asaiated 
in  explainiag  many  circoroatancea  of  the  Roman  art  of  castra- 
metation,  and  which  was  firat  introduced  to  the  general  notice  of 
British  antifuaries  by  General  Roy^*  tluit  for  every  tent  a  space 
of  ten  feet  was  allowed,  with  the  addition  of  a  foot,  all  round 
for  the  convenience  of  pitching  it.  To  this  was  added  a  space,  of 
eqnal  length*  with  the  tent,  and  five  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  deposit 
of  arms;  and  a  space  of  the  sane  length,  and  nine  feet  in  breadth^ 
for  the  bat'borsea.  One  of  theae  teats  was  sauaily  allotted  to 
eight  men. 

The  following  circuowtancea,  atihongfa  of  no  striking  import- 
ance, may  be  noticed,  aa  they  assist  in  bestowing  animation  on 
«nr  ideas  of  the  Roman  encampment.  One  maniple  of  the 
Triarii,  succeeded  by  others  in  regular  torn,  oonstontly  watohed 
round  the  General's  tont.  Four  soldiers,  placed  two  before  and 
two  behind,  attended  aa  a  guMrd  of  state,  the  tent  of  each  Tri.- 
bane ;  and  the  tontus  of  the  Prmfecto  were  attended  by  a  similar 
guard,  ameogst  the  allies.  The  entrenchmento  of  the  camp  were 
conatontly  watohed  by  the  VelUes ;  and  ten  of  the  same  light 
and  igile  soldiers  held  guard  at  every  gate.  To  preserve  on  the 
alert  the  whole  of  those  who  watched  the  camp,  four  soldiers,  cho<- 
aen  from  the  E^iies,  went  the  rowadi,  one  at  every  watoh  ;  and 
this  surveyor  of  the  guard  commenced  his  duty  on  the  sounding  of 
a  trumpet  at  the  tout  of  the  first  centurion  of  the  Triarii,  and  toot 
with  him  some  companions  in  arms,  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  the  report  which  he  made  to  the  Tribuiies  on  the  followiiig 
morning. 

The  aboxe  description  of  a  Roman  castrametotion  applies  to 
the  cousukr  camp,  ibr  two  legiena,  with  their  auxiliaries,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  about  19,200  men ;  and  the  account  ofiU  in- 
ternal arrangement  is  according  to  the  Pofybum  mode  of  encamp- 
ment, or  that  which  prevailed  in  early  ages,  conspicuous  for  vi- 
g«rona  simplicity  of  tactics,  and  atrictneas  of  discipline. 

L  4  A  method 

•  HUitary  AntiquitieB,  No.  II.  y,  |74. 
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A  method  of  encamping^  wbich  differs  from  the  above  in  many 
particolare,  afterwards  greit  into  practice,  and  has  been  banded 
down  to  posterity  by  Hyginus,  wbo  lived  nnder  the  Emperors 
Trajan  and  Hadrian.  A  variation,  as  to  external  form,  observ- 
able in  this  latter  system,  is  chiefly  referfible  to  such  lines  of  in- 
trenchments  as  isere  made  for  the  use  of  the  temporary  camp ; 
bat  many  dissimilarities  of  internal  organization  apply  to  the  re- 
gular station  as  well  as  to  the  hasty  earth-work.  It  is  observed 
by  General  Roy,*  ''  that,  in  the  time  of  Marlns,  the  military 
aflaira  of  the  Romans,  no  doubt,  suffered  a  very  considerable 
change.  How  far  this  immediately  afieeted  their  ancient  system 
of  castrametation  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  perhaps,  at  firsts 
the  difference  in  this  respect  was  not  very  great,  and  though  the 
distinction  by  manipleii  of  faastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  might 
have  wholly  ceased,  yet  the  entire  cohorts  might,  for  a  long  time 
after,  have  preserved  their  position  in  the  camp." 

Between  that  period,  however,  and  the  ages  of  mature  impe- 
rial power  in  which  Hyginus  lived,  it  is  certain  that  further,  and 
more  important  alterations  had  taken  place.  To  pass  over  various 
minutie  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  troops,  it  may  ha  sufficient 
to  notice  the  following  circumstances,  which  affect  the  size  and 
the  proportions  of  the  Roman  castrametation. 

Hyginus  describes  a  complete  imperial  army,  as  consisting  of 
three  legions  with  their  auxiliaries;  and,  consequently,  the  camp  for 
its  reception  was  divided  into  three  parts.  These  were  not  exactly 
of  an  equal  length,  but  each  extended  to  the  whole  width  of  the 
area.  The  Hyginian  camp,  (or  that  which  prevailed  in  the  timb 
of  Hyginus,  and  is  described  by  him)  differs  from  tlie  Polybian, 
in  general  features  of  outline;  it  usually  being,  instead  of  nearly, 
or  quite  square,  one-third  more  in  length  than  in  width.  The 
length  of  an  imperial  camp  for  three  legions  is  stated  by  Hyginus 
to  be  2400  feet ;  and  the  width  1600  feet.  When  the  camp  was 
longer  than  this  proportion,  it  was  termed  Classiea,  *'  because, 

then 

*  Military  Antiq.  p.  177. 
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tben,  the  ordinary  signal  gif  en  by  the  fttMcmiim,  or  bagle^horn, 
at  the  front'of  the  pnetorinin^  coald  with  difficulty  be  heard  at  tiie 
decuman  gate ;  and,  therefore,  a  general  charge,  or  sounding  of 
all  the  martiid  music  together,  seems  to  have  become  necessary," 
The  Hyginian  camp  is  roondeii  at  the  angles,  or  comers. 

In  regard  to  the  fortifications,  tiie  ditch  was  five  feet  broad  at 
top,  and  three  feet  deep.  The  rampart  is  described  as  being 
eight  feet  broad,  and  six  feet  high ;  so  that  the  soldiers  (as  is 
observed  by  General  Roy)  who  were  drawn  op  along  the  work  for 
its  defence,  appear  to  have  stood  only  one  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  at 
most,  aboYe  the  common  surface  of  the  ground  ;  having  a  small  pa- 
rapet, or  breast- work,  before  them.  The  gates  were  usually  four  in 
nnmber,  as  was  the  practice  with  the  Polybian  camps ;  but  when  the 
imperial  army,  on  a  great  occasion  of  the  state,  consisted  of  five 
or  six  legions,  two  additional  gates  were  formed  at  the  ends  of 
the  quintan  street.  In  this  description  of  camp,  the  principal 
street  was  60  feet  broad,  as  was,  also,  the  pnetorian  street.  The 
quintan  street  was  130  feet  in  width ;  and  a  thoroughfare  of  similar 
dimensions,  termed  the  sagular  street,  ran  completely  round  the 
camp.  But  the  width  of  the  two  latter  streets  was  increased  to 
40  feet,  in  the  instance  of  the  army  exceeding  the  number  of 
three  legions.  The  interval  between  the  tents  and  the  intrench- 
ment  on  the  exterior  of  the  camp,  was  60  feet  broad  in  every 
direction ;  and  it  may  be  here  observed  that,  in  this  mode  of  en* 
camping,  the  legionary  troops  were  generally  placed  nearest  to 
the  rampart 

The  Hyginian  camp  differs,  in  a  marked  manner,  from  the  Poly- 
bian, iu  respect  to  tlie  situation  of  the  Prtttorium ;  which,  in  this  fwrn 
of  encampment,  was  very  long  and  narrow,  and  was  placed  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  general  area,  with  the  Fornm  and  the  Qiifesto- 
rium  immediately  below  it,  and  the  Sacellom  and  Augurale  in  its 
front.  The  Pnetorium  was  not  less  than  7120  feet  in  length,  and 
wan  somietimes  as  mnch  as  220  feet  in  width. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  leading  particulars  of  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  Polybian  and  the  Hyginian,  or  the  consular  and  im- 
perial 
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perial  modes  of  encamping;  and  the  abort  brief  aeoonnl  ol  • 
large  exemplar  of  each  claas  will  apply,  in  general  eharaeter* 
istics,  to  Ihe  less  capaciotfa  imitations  which  were  formed,  in  va* 
lions  degrees  of  size,  for  smaller  bodies  of  troops,  as  expediency 
might  demand.  The  svperior  simplicity  which  prcTails  in  Ac 
design  of  the  more  early  camp,  will  be  obTions  on  the  slif  htost 
view;  and  it  most  be  remembered  that  military  discipline  wo 
greatly  declined  among  the  Romans,  for  some  time  previons  ta 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  that  Vegeti^s,  writing  in  the  fooith  cea* 
tnry,  does  not  scrnple  to  assert,  that  not  only  was  the  costom  of 
fortifying  a  camp  laid  aside,  but  the  very  method  of  doing  it  an* 
tirely  lost.* 

From  the  notice  already  taken  of  the  Roman  castmm,  may  be 
deduced  a  general  notion  of  its  internal  organization,  in  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  troops,  and  the  system  of  discipline  by  which 
the  camp  was  regulated.  Respecting  such  as  were  adopted  for 
STATIONS,  some  few  remarks  have  been  submitted  in  a  prerioim 
pag#,  and  it  is  now  desirable  to  make  some  additions  to  what  haa 
been  there  said. 

Immediately  on  subduing  a  frerii  tribe,  or  petty  British  nattonj 
these  judicious  conquerors  fortified  such  primary  posts  as  were 
well  suited  to  the  purpose  of  their  future  operations;  and  esta<» 
blished  secondary  posts,  to  secure  a  line  of  comnninication«  It 
has  been  already  remarked  that  the  sites  of  British  towns 
were  frequently  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  station ;  and^ 
in  other  instances,  the  castrum  for  the  abode  of  the  conqnering 
troops,  was  often  placed  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  such  an* 
cient  towns.  Where  the  British  site  was  adopted,  the  irregular 
rity  of  outline  remained,  although  strengthened  by  the  RoBUm 
art  of  fortification;  and  it  is  still  in  many  places  discernible,  and 
imparts  a  decided  character  fo  this  species  of  Roman  town.  But» 
when  these  celebrated  planters  of  military  population  aicted  free 
from  the  restraint  of  a  previous  outline,  they  bestowed  on  the 

new 

*  iBtredoffiionto  tbt  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Reynolds,  p.  IOl 
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seir  tdvii  Iheir  ikTonrito  shape  of  outrametatioii,  and  aiiifeniily 
imde  it  sqvafe,  or  oblong^.* 

In  ucertaining  the  precwe  locality  of  sach  Roman  stations  and 
lowBs  an  were  distributed  thnraghoat  Britain^  -we  iMive  for  onr 
•|ftrioei]Ml  guides  the  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  and  Richard.f 
From  the  Ittneraries  alone  we  are,  indeed^  enabled  to  trace  with 
any  raseariilance  of  accnraey,  the  sites  of  many  Roman  settle- 
ments in  this  island;  and  it  may  net  only  prove  interesting^  but 
appears  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  to  present  some  observe* 
tioas  concermng  the  methods  usually  adopted  in  fixing  the  sites 
of  the  towns  specified  in  those  cnrions  works. 

The  writers  who  first  coltivated,  in  this  country,  a  taste  for 
the  stady  of  antiquities^  relied  on  a  mode  of  ascerteining  the 
sites  of  Roman  towns,  which  is  proved,  by  more  mature  consi'^ 
deratioii,  to  be  unsatisfactory,  if  not  snpported  by  circnrostences 
of  a  less  disputable  character.  With  them,  the  resemblance  of  a 
ittme  was  deemed  of  primary  and  arbitrary  importance ;  and  an 
explanation  of  names  to  snit  the  evident,  or  ooujectnral,  circum* 
atances  of  locality,  was,  likewise,  esteemed  a  criterion  of  predo- 
minating influence,  where  an  actual  resen^blance  of  lettertf  and 
sound  could  not  be  discovered.  The  errors  arising  from  this  sys* 
tern  have  been  cleariy  proved ;  and  the  mistakes  of  Camden,  who, 
under  the  guidance  of  such  a  persuasion,  places  Camulodunum  at 
Maiden,  and  Ad*Pontem  at  Paunton,  may  be  noticed,  as  instances 
of  its  precariousness,  if  not  of  its  entire  fallacy. 

In  regard  to  the  modern  name  by  which  a  place  of  known  an- 
tiquity is  distinguished,  it  may,  however,  be  received  as  a  stood* 
ard  of  frequent,  and  almost  of  general,  operation,  that  where  the 
word  Chester,  Caster,  or  Cester,  occurs,  either  as  the  whole,  or 

as 

*  Specimenirof  regvlar  Komftn  towiii  may  be  tten  in  Colehetter,  Wmchts- 
Ur,  Caerlion,  Ctruent,  &c. 

t  To  (he  informatioB  conveyed  by  tbe  Itineraries  most  be  added  that 
of  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  the  ClmTogrBphy  of  the  Anonymmu  Rmvennat ; 
l)oth  which  works  are  noticed  in  our  List  of  Books  connected  generally  with 
Knghmd  and  Wales. 
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as  the  ptrt  of  an  appellation,  it  declares  that  ioim  to  ha?e  been 
fortified  and  inhabited  by  the  Romans.  It  is  certain^  that  th* 
Saxons,  likewise,  often  preserved  the  first  syllable,  or  more,  of 
the  Roman  name,  with  a  termination  of  their  own.*  Even  the 
partial  coincidence  of  name  will,  therefore,  be  admitted  as  hit 
and  desirable  collateral  evidence;  bat,  for  primary  groundwork  of 
information,  the  judicious  enquirer  will  look  to  other  sources. 

That  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain  were  numerous,  and  of  con- 
siderable celebrity,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  Itineraries ;  and 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  they  were,  in  ftict,  much  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  believed.  But  it  will  appear  far  from 
surprising  that,  comparatively,  few  local  vestiges,  even  of  the 
names  by  which  the  majority  of  anch  towns  were  distingaisheii^ 
should  have  been  preserved  until  the  revival  of  learning,  when 
we  remember  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  the  Roman  cities 
were  razed,  and  annihilated,  by  the  nations  which  succeeded  to 
that  ascendancy  over  the  Britons,  which  was  so  long  possessed 
by  the  imperial  govcrnmentf 

So  comprehensive  was  the  policy,  and  so  persevering  the  in- 
dustry, of  the  Romans,  that  these  towns,  however  nnmeroos  they 
may  be  supposed,  were  all  united  and  rendered  easy  of  access  by 

lines 

•  See  observations  to  this  effect  In  NicboJs's  Leiccttenhire,  Vol,  I.  p.  148; 
and  in  ReyiioldtN  Introduction  to  tbc  Itinerary,  &c.  p.  58. — ^In  the  latter  work 
are  giTcii  numerous  instances  of  such  a  practice  among  the  Saxons. 

f  In  a  note,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  on  the  introduction  to  Reynolds's 
edition  of  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  occur  the  following  remarks,  concerning 
thf  spirit  which  generally  perradcd  the  tribes  who  triumphed  over  the  arms 
of  Rome  : — *'  The  barbaiian  conquerors  of  the  Roman  provinces  destroyed 
the  cities,  defaced  the  works  of  art,  and  even  seem  in  some  instances  to  have 
cut  up  the  roads.  When  the  strong  and  flourishing  city  of  Aqnileia  was  taken, 
it  was  immediately  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  triumphant  barbarian 
boasted  U)at,  in  three  days  after  its  capture,  he  had  gallopped  his  hone,  with- 
out stumbling,  over  the  spot  where  the  town  had  stood.  The  wonder  is,  then, 
that  we  6nd  such  evident  traces  of  many  of  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain  1 
|h(s  day,  noi  that  some  have  intirely  disappeared.  Several  of  these  towns 
»hew  marks  of  fire  in  their  ruins."— Iter,  Britanniaram,  &c.  p.  3t« 
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lines  of  aoUd  roAd.  Tbe  existence  of  a  Roman  town,  therefore, 
isnplies  that  of  a  contiguons  Roman  thoroughfare.  Frequently, 
the  town  is  situated  on  the  direct  line  of  the  road ;  whilst,  in 
other  instances,  the  road  deviates  from  the  straight  course  so  in- 
variably pursued  by  the  Romans,  without  the  occurrence  of  such 
an  inducement,  or  the  intervention  of  great  natural  obstacles  ;  or 
throws  off  a  branch  for  the  purpose  of  a  communication  with 
the  town.  But  the  want  of  discernible  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
road,  near  the  site  of  a  town  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  that  people,  is  no  positive  argument  against  the  identity  of 
such  a  site ;  on  account  of  the  alterations  in  thoroughfiires  effect- 
ed  by  many  snocesstve  ages,  and  in  consideration  of  our  defective 
knowledge  of  the  number  and  direction  of  tbe  numerous  roads 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  This  exception,  however,  does  not 
relate  to  the  usual  situation  of  the  chief  military  posts.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  regular  stations  are,  in  general,  placed  on  the 
great  roads,  at  nearly  equal  distances ;  which,  in  the  majority  of 
stages,  do  not  exceed  twenty  miles,  the  length  of  a  single  march* 
It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  state,  in  this  Introduction,  the 
"whole  of  the  diflferent  criteria,  for  ascertaining,  according  to  rules 
best  approved  by  experience,,  the  locality  of  such  towns,  or  sta- 
tions, as  are  noticed  in  tlie  Itineraries  of  Antoninus  and  Richard. 
Those  rules  may  be  seen  very  judiciously  enumerated,  and  ex- 
plained, in  the  commentaries  on  the  respective  Itineraries,  pub- 
lished by  the  Rev*. Thomas  Reynolds  and  by  Mr.  Hatcher;  but  it 
may  be  here  observed,  in  attention  to  a  remark  contained  in  the 
latter  work,  that, ''  after  tbe  Romans  had  established  their  power, 
and  completed  their  system  of  internal  communication,  they,  un- 
doubtedly, lessened  the  number  of  their  gacriBons,  to  avoid  either 
too  grtet  a  division  of  their  force,  or  to  reduce  that  part  of  it 
which  was  necessarily  stationary."  Hence,  we  may  sometimes 
consider  the  direction  of  the  road,  and  the  general  distance,  "as 
soiBcient  data  for  determining  a  station,  or  stotions,  either  when 
they  were  situated  between  two  considerable  fortified  poiiito,  or 
when  covered  by  others  on  every  side ;  because  it  is  probable 

^uch 
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Mch  posii  w«re  merdy  tenpoiwy^  and  were  dilapidaled,  or  de» 
aolished,  even  before  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power//* 

The  diatanoe  nnat^  indeed,  be  receifed  as  the  chief  alaadard 
of  oonaidenlion,  in  reaearohea  eoneeming  the  aite  of  the  Itine- 
rary towna^  aa  it  is  almoat  tbe  only  eloe  to  diaooTery  affi>ided  by 
those  works.  But  tbe  moat  intereating,  and,  perhaps,  the  only 
indubitable  proof  of  an  ancient  Roman  town  or  station  (if  not  of 
the  temporary  and  deaerted  kind  noticed  above)  certainly  oonaiain 
in  tbe  discovery  of  anti^itiea,  of  a  Roman  original.  In  nnm^ 
lona  instancea  are  aeen  remaina  of  the  wall  which  anrronnded  the 
town,  or  of  the  hatha  and  other  bvildinga  used  by  the  inhabit- 
ants; and  fragmenta  of  brick  and  tile  are  often  atrewed,  in  anrprii^ 
ing  abundance,  over  the  ploughed  field  where  once  stood  the  Roman 
city  !  Thia  is  particularly  the  caae  at  Siiehetier,  in  Hampahire  ; 
it  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  high  preaenration  and  great 
extent  of  the  walls,  together  with  the  luxuriant  existence  of 
variona  acattered  denotationa  of  former  dwellings,  combine  to  ren- 
der Silcheater  one  of  the  moat  impreaaive  instancea  of  a  depopu- 
lated and  forsaken  Roman  station,  that  is,  perhapa,  to  he  found 
amidat  the  ruins  of  this  once-mighty  empire.— Such  vestiges  aa 
are  there  seen  (including  coins,  which  are  found  in  great  numbers 
on  almoat  every  apot  occupied  for  a  length  of  time  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  inhumed  urns,  the  repositories  of  the  ashes  of  the 
colonbts,)  are  often  necessary  to  the  entire  conviction  of  the  jn- 
diciooa  enquirer,  while  the  contemplation  of  them  foraw  tbe  moat 
pleaaing  reward  of  hia  labours. 

The  uMual  character  of  auch  Roman  antiquitiea  aa  are  moat 
frequentiy  discovered,  will  meet  with  brief  notice  in  a  aubse- 
quent  page;  but  it  muat  be  observed,  in  this  place,  that,  whilat 
we  consider  tbe  occurrence  of  such  antiquities  to  be  nearly  the 
sole  undoubted  proof  of  the  former  exiatence  of  a  Roman  town, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mere  discovery  of  a  bath,  a  pave- 
ment, or  other  vestiges  of  domestic  life,  does  not  absolutely 

•ig«« 

*  Caauacatary  on  the  Itia.  of  Richard,  kc  Edit  1809,  p.  106^. 
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•igne  that  m  town  foiteerly  ilood  on  siicli  a  spot ;  as  the  Ronaa 
affioers  weae  acoiatoned  to  indalge  that  taste  for  rural  scenery, 
a»  eoaspicaouB  aoMNig  the  moat  polished  of  their  conatrymen, 
ij  tlie  eonatnietion  of  TiUaa,  in  reclasOj  bat  pictureatiae«  si* 
tnalions. 

•  The  sobjeolof  auoh  ciccaautancea  aa  usually  denote  the  site  of 
a  tawa,  Armed  or  adopted  by  the  Romans,  may  be  dosed  witii 
Ibe  fMamlag  observations  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Reynolds:  "  Re« 
maina  of  Roawn  military  worka  are  very  common  ;*-their  sta- 
tioaa,  orwinter^quarters,  adjointog  to  aeveral  prtacipal  towna; 
iad  tlieif  samomr-camps)  upon  bilk,  or  elevated  sitoationa,  near 
them.  Ih  some  places,  the  former  remain  to  this  day,  very  visible 
from  their  old  iirtrenchments ;  but,  in  others,  their  ancient  fi>rms 
are  oUitefated  by  the  British,  and  Saxon,  or  Norman,  caatlea 
which  generally  occupy  a  part  of  the  aite  of  them.  An  ancient 
castle,  or  the  raina  of  one,  aeems  very  good  probable  proof  that 
a  Roama  station  may  have  first  occupied  the  same  ground;  at 
least,  in  such  towns  as  are  known  to  have  existed  in  those 
timea/'* 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  oonvey  a  diatinct  idea  of  the  cha* 
laoter  el  the  great  atationary  town,  when  arranged  ibr  lasting 
oaaapition,  and  aecared  by  walls  and  massy  turrets,  it  renudua 
to  noticf  auah  babth- works  as  were  indubitably  constructed  by 
the  Romans,  for  military  purposes.  These  are  of  frequent  oc* 
eanenceia  most  parte  of  the  island,  aad  are  readily  distinguish- 
ed*  bj  their  shape  (the  square,  or  oblong,  conatantly  used  by 
Roamaa,  unless  circumstances  of  natural  strength,  or  conve- 
nience, induced  a  partial  deviation)  and  by  the  other  pecu- 
Varitias  of  fortification,  noticed  in  previous  pages  as  beiog  usual 
with  the  Romans. 

It  will,  indeed,  create  little  surprise  to  find  so  frequently  these 
vestiges  of  Roman  earthen-ramparts,  when  we  remember  that  it 
was  the  invariable  practice  of  their  armies  to  enclose  themselves 

withia 

*  Jt«r  BnttDoUraa,  p.  ^6. 
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within  an  intrenchment,  consisting  of  a  rampart  and  ditch,  wher« 
ever  they  halted,  when  in  an  enemy's  country,  if  only  for  a 
Single  night.  It  it  unquestionable,  likewise,  that  some  of 
their  military  $tations  were  fortified  simply  by  earth-works  and 
palisades. 

la  regard  to  strength  of  intrenchment»  the  camps  of  the  Ro- 
mans exhibit  a  considerable  variety ;  the  cause  of  which  may 
be  readily  supposed  to  arise  from  the  degree  of  danger  appre- 
hended. It  is  observed  by  General  Roy,  that  the  castra 
in  which  the  Romans  made  no  great  stay,  have,  in  gene- 
ral, "  only  a  weak  intrenchment,  the  ditch  being  about  eight 
feet  broad,  and  six  feet  deep ;  with  a  parapet  behind  it»  four  or 
five  feet  in  lieight.  The  camps  of  a  more  lasting  nature,  in 
which  they  continued  for  a  considerable  space  of  time  together, 
and  perhaps  even  used  again  aud  again,  have  a  broader  and 
deeper  ditch,  and  a  rampart  proportionably  stronger/' 

But  the  castrametations  of  the  Romans  are,  in  some  instances^ 
of  a  character  not  comprehended  in  either  of  the  above  descrip- 
tions. The  most  prominent  and  curious  variations  consist  of 
camps  in  which  the  want  of  natural  strength,  on  certain  exposed 
sides,  is  remedied  by  Uie  formation  of  multiplied  fosses  of  a  great 
depth,  with  ramparts  of  a  correspondent  height  between  tliem;t 
and  of  such  small  earth-works  as  are  found  on  elevated,  or  open, 
situations,  near  other  Roman  military  works,  and  are  confidently 
supposed  to  have  acted  as  posts  of  observation,  being  thence 
termed  exploratory  camps, 

Mr.  Whitoker  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Vegetins^  that 
the  Romans  appear  to  have  frequently  constructed  small  fort- 
resses in  the  vicinity  of  their  stations,  for  the  protection  of  their 

cattle 

*  MitiUrj  Antiq.  p.  48. 

f  These  deviations  from  connion  practice  chiefly  occor  in  camps  formed 
by  Agricola,  in  the  north.  Vide  the  plates,  and  erudite  letter-press  acc«m- 
paninent,  in  General  Roy's  work  on  the  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans. 

i  Hist,  of  Manchestcfj  Vol.  I.  p.  «51,  et  seq.  apod  Vegetios,  lib.  iil. 
c,  8i  &«• 
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eallk  in  the  pastores,  aud  the  security  and  accommodation  of 
their  convoys  ou  tiie  roads.  This  remark,  founded  as  it  is  oq 
the  tetftlimpiiy  of  Vegetius,  may  enable  the  investigator  to  ac* 
count  for  the  remains  of  small  works,  near  thoseof  a  large 
Roman  camp,  when  so  situated  as  to  render  it  improbable  that 
they  originally  formed  part  of  a  castrametation  used  for  explora- 
tory purposes. 

The  most  stupendous  military  vestige  of  the  Romans  in  this 
island,  falls  under  no  head  of  classification,  and  is  equally  pecu- 
liar, surprising,  and  magniBcent. — It  will  be  jeadily  apprehend- 
ed that  I  allude  to  the  rampart  usually  denominated  the  wall  of 
Severus;*  that  strong  and  lofty  barrier,  which  the  Romans  con- 
structed from  sea  to  sea,  as  a  protection  for  the  allied  inhabi- 
tants of  the  south  against  the  ferocious,  unconqucred,  tribes  o(  the 
north.  This  great  line  of  defence  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyne,  on  the  east,  to  Solway  firth,  on  the  west;  aud,  iu 
its  progress  over  the  long  tract  of  intervening  country,  formerly 
exhibited  curious  instances  of  the  Roman  art  of  fortification,  in 
regular  stations,  guarded  by  walls  and  ditches;  and  in  castolla 
and  turrets,  placed  along  the  wall  at  given  distances.  It  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  to  a  state  of  utter  demolition.  Its  turrets 
and  castella  are  no  more ;  but  the  site  o(  these,  and  of  the  sta- 
tions, is  often  discernible,  from  an  inequality  in  the  surface,  or 
an  occasional  trace  of  foundation.  A  Roman  road  accompanied 
this  great  work. 

Roman  Roads.— Conspicuous  in  every  branch  of  political 
oeconomy,  the  Romans  evinced  peculiar  grandeur  of  design,  and 
unrivalled  skill  and  industry,  in  the  construction  of  their  roads. 
Aware  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  through  its  several  de- 
grees^ even  to  the  last  refinements  of  politeness,  depended  greatly 

M  on 

*  For  a  description  of  the  wall  of  Severus,  aod  some  particulari  respecU 
lag  it!  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Beauties  fur  the  coauties  of  Nor- 
tkumberlaad  and  Cumberland. 
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on  a  ikcility  of  mtereha&ge,  they,  in  mi  early  a^e,  and  wifli  ta 
obviaus  policy,  rendered  commanicailoit  easy  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  seat  of  empire.  In  sneceeding  periods  it  became  a 
point  of  family  competition  to  imfmrt  grandeur  to  these  great 
channels  of  traffic ;  and  the  name  of  a  benefiictor  was  nnited  'witk 
the  beanty  and  durable  character  of  the  tborooghiare  which  was 
constructed  by  his  liberality.  Such  were  the  well  known  Applaa 
and  Flaminian  ways. 

This  great  people  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  of  policy, 
in  the  organization  of  their  foreign  conquests. — Often  disregarded 
even  by  their  own  historians,  the  precise  steps  and  extent  of 
their  Yictories  would,  perhaps,  be  little  known  to  modern  ages, 
if  they  had  not  marked  the  advancement  of  their  sway  by  roads, 
evidently  formed  with  so  much  patient  labour  as  to  evince  a  se- 
curity of  inhabitation.  In  no  province  of  that  powerful  empire 
which  once  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  European  world,  are  tha 
ve%tige8  of  these  great  works  more  frequent  than  in  Britain. 
They  are  discovered  in  every  district  of  the  island  that  was  visit- 
ed by  the  imperial  arms ;  and,  whilst  they  point  to  the  extent 
and  locality  of  the  Roman  population  in  Britain,  they  afibrd 
documents  equally  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  histo- 
rian. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the- exact  periods  at 
which  these  roads  were  constructed.  Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures 
that  the  Ermyn  (or>  as  he  terms  it,  the  Hermen)  street  was 
that  first  formed ;  and  he  attributes  the  work  to  the  reign  of 
Nero;*  while  Horsley  contends  that  most  of  the  military  waya 
in  Britain  were  probably  laid  down  by  Agricola;t  and  in  such 
an  opinion  the  latter  ingenious  author  has  been  followed  by  many 
antiquarian  writers.  But  it  would  certainty  appear  to  be  likely 
that  the  6rst  road  adapted  to  military  passage,  by  the  Romans  in 
Britain,  was  that  which  led  from  Richborough,  on  the  track  of 
the  British  Watling  Street,  t6  London  \  as  that  road  presents  the 

line 

•  Itiii.<:ur.  p.  6»  .  f  ftrit.  Rom.  p.  387. 
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line  of  their  earliest  victoriee  io  this  island.  Aecessioas  of  road 
were  probably  made  Uy  different  commaTiders>  on  the  attainneot 
•f  new  oonqaests ;  and,  4hus,  each  suecesaful  legale  is  entitled  to 
t  |»ortion  of  the  merits  arising  fron  the  conplelioA  of  works  so 
great  and  regular. 

The  dUputaMe  priority  of  the  Roman  statioa  or  its  attacked 
Mad,  has  also  constituted  a  subject  of  antiquarian  discussioOy 
and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Whitaker:,  "  In  a  coonti'y  like  this, 
t^bere  forests  must  have  risen,  and  morasses  have  apread,  be- 
twixt station  and  station,  roads  roust  have  beea  nearly  aa  aeces* 
■ary  as  stations,  and  were  certaiuly,  therefore,  nearly  cotempo* 
lary  with  them.  As  the  Romans  prosecuted  their  cotiqaeste 
within  the  island,  they  must,  also,  have  multiplied  their  stations^ 
and  extended  their  roads.  The  stations  were  certainly  prior.  mkA 
the  roads  were  the  channels  of  oomuiiuuication  bfctweeb  them. 
Many  of  the  stations  must  have  iiece£aaril5  commenoed  dm-iiig 
tbe  very  eoaqnest  of  the  country  ;  and  all  of  tli<em  at  the  conolu- 
aion  of  it.  And  the  roads  could  not  have  been  constructed  till 
the  firsts  or  second,  summer  aflber  both."* 

It  haa  been  already  observed,  in  my  notice  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  early  Britons,  that  several  British  roads  were  adopted  by  tbe 
Romans,  and  improved  by  that  people,  according  to  the  modes 
of  tbek  greater  experience  and  superior  skill.  The  principal  of 
these  bav«  been  enumerated  in  thut  section  of  the  work;  bat, 
when  we  i>emember  the  great  number  of  British  towns  which  wera 
relaiimd  by  the  Romans,  and  fortified  by  thcni  as  stations  or  aet- 
tkments,  we  may  readily  believe  that  many  roads,  now  a«pposed: 
to  be  pwely  Roman,  were  really  formed  in  the  line  of  previoua 
British  trackways.  If  it  were  possible  for  this  conjootnre  to  be 
antisAictorily  authenticated,  the  result  woujd  be  curious  and  highly 
interestii^;  as  it  would  tend  towards  the  enlargement  of  our 
ttoiions,  respecting  the  civil  arrangements  of  the  first  known  in- 
habitants of  this  island. 

M  2  The 

•  Hist,  of  Msnchsster,  Yok  I.  p.  lie. 
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The  most  dittinguished  and  estinfable  feature  in  the  arrange-' 
roent  of  roads  made  by  the  Romans,  rs  their  continuance  in  a 
direct  course,  or  in  as  Rtraight  a  line,  from  place  to  place,  a» 
natural  circumstances  will  permit.  The  Romans  worked  with 
the  hand  of  conquest,  and  private  objections  were  of  little  avail 
when  preferred  by  the  tributary.  The  unenclosed  state  of  Bri- 
tain, at  least  in  districts  remote  from  the  southern  coast,  like- 
wise favoured  the  attainment  of  such  a  directness  of  course,  with* 
out  any  important  injury  to  the  possessions  of  a  tribe,  or  of  in- 
dividuals.—  But  the  claims,  or  feelings,  oC  discomfited  nations 
were  of  little  considerafion  with  the  invaders,  while  laying  out 
the  track  of  such  great  military  thoroughfares,  as  were  intended 
to  assist  in  completing  the  task  of  subjugation.  All  but  such 
natural  obstacles  as  were  quite  superior  to  the  efforts  of  human 
skill  and  labour,  yielded  to  their  perseverance:  and  we  find  (lo 
use  the  words  of  a  writer  whose  remark  is  founded  on  actual  in- 
vestigation) "  that  all  Roman  roads  run  invariably  in  a  straight 
line,  except  where  they  meet  with  some  local  impediment,  such 
as  a  steep  mountain  or  a  deep  ravine ;  or  where  they  bend  out  of 
their  general  direction,  to  approach  or  leave  a  station,  or  to  throw 
off  some  vicinal  road."* 

It  will  be  readily  apprehended  that  extraordinary  laboar  was 
bestowed  on  the  construction  of  roads,  which  hav«  proved  so 
durable.«~The  Roman  military  road  in  Britain,  consisted  of  an 
artificial  fabric,  composed  of  chalk,  pebble-stones,  or  graved, 
raised  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  natural  soil. 
These  materials  were  often  brought  from  a  distant  tract  of  coun- 
try ;  and  instances  are  yet  to  be  seen  of  the  road  rising  to  the 
height  often  feet,  in  a  crest  of  emphatical  but  deserted  grandeur. 
The  occurrence  of  so  great  an  elevation  was  most  frequent  on 
heaths,  covered  with  low,  stubbed,  (or  pollard)  oaks ;  and  it  is 
cotijeetured  by  an  ingenious  writer  ou  the  subject  of  Roman  anti- 
quities, 

•  Pev.  Mr.  Lemnii,  on  the  Roman  roads,  &c.     Introduction  to  KicboU^s 
Hist,  oi  Leicestershire,  p.  1<19. 
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quilieH,  that  such  was  the  aspect  of  a  great  part  of  Britain,  in 
the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  ascendancy ;  and  that  the  forest 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  military  thoroughfare,  were  thus 
decapitated  to  fiicilitate  the  security  of  an  army  on  its  march,  by 
revealing  the  recesses  of  the  surrounding  country  and  precluding 
the  danger  of  surprise.* 

The  most  considerable  of  the  Roman  ways  were  paved  with 
stones;  but  it  would  not  appear  to  be  likely,  as  is  conjectured 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  that  none,  except  such  as  were  so  paved, 
were  intended  for  the  transit  of  carts  and  waggons.  Where  the 
surface  did  not  consist  of  large  paving  stones,  it  was  composed 
of  gravel ;  and  the  durability  of  the  road  was  greatly  assisted 
by  excellent  drains,  disposed  with  much  care  and  judgmentf 

From  the  preceding  observations,  the  reader  will  scarcely  fai 
to  imbibe  a  favourable  idea,  as  to  the  skill  ami  perseverance  ex- 
ercised by  the  Romans,  in  the  construction  of  their  principal 
mediums  of  communication.  But  it  is  desirable  to  notice  some 
objections  which  have  been  made  to  this  persuasion,  especially 
as  they  proceed  from  so  respectable  a  pen  as  that  of  the  historian 
of  Manchester. 

After  asserting  that  the  chief  excellence  of  the  Roman  roads 
consists  in  the  directness  of  their  course,  Mr.  Whitaker  observes 
that  these  roads  "  appear  not  to  have  been  constructed  upon  the* 
most  sensible  principles,  in  general."  In  support  of  this  opi- 
nion, he  notices  certain  points  of  two  roads  in  I«ancashire,  in  one 
of  which  the  road  is  "a  mere  coat  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  sand 
very  copious,  and  the  gravel  weak,  and  not  compacted  together 

M  3  with 

*  No  motive,  but  that  of  obtaining  s  view  of  the  adjacent  tract  of  covn* 
try*  and  thereby  preventing  the  danger  ot  a  suddcu  attack  frofo  ambushed 
natives,  has  been  ascribed  as  the  probable  cause  of  (he  Romans' raising  their 

« 

ruads  to  no  great  a  height,  even  on  a  firm  soil  not  subject  to  floods.     Vide 
reroarki  oii  Roman  roads,  prefixed  to  the  Hist,  of  Hertfordshire. 

4  For  more  copious  information  concerning  the  construction  of  Roman 
roads,  the  reader  it  referred  to  Bcrgier'i  Mi$toire  Da  Grands  Chemins  D9 
JJ  Empire  Bomain,  ft. 
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with  any  incorporateil  cetnent."  [b  the  ofcher  instance,  th« 
road  '*  \»  only  a  heap  of  loose  earth  and  rock,  laid  together  in  a 
beautiful  coovexity,  and  ready  to  yield  an  J  open  ou  any  sharp 
oeixipreiiaioD  from  the  aoHhce.  Such/'  coalinuet  Mr.  Whiiaker, 
'^  could  never  have  been  designed  for  the  pa8«a«[;e  ef  the  cart  and 
waggon,  as  they  must  soon  have  been  furrowed  to  the  bottom  bj 
tbo  wheels,  or  crushed  into  the  ground  by  the  k>ad,  and  rendered 
absdntely  impaasable  by  either.  But  for  these  rough  servieee 
they  were  not  intended.— Both  of  them,  though  the  one  was  con- 
atnieted  for  the  great  western  way  into  the  north,  and  the  other 
was  the  line  of  communication  between  Chester  and  York,  were 
plainly  intended  merely  for  the  walker,  the  rider,  and  the  beaat 
of  bordeo. 

"  The  only  roads  that  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
waggon  and  the  oart,  are  such  as  were  regularly  paved  with 
boulders.  But  as  this  alleviates  not  the  censure  upon  the  nar« 
fowaessof  the  roads,  so  the  paving  of  them  is  obviously  an  awk* 
ipard  expedient  at  the  best.  And  this  appears  sufficiently  from 
thfose  boasted  remains  of  the  Romans,  the  Appian  and  Flaminian 
ways,  in  Italy,  which  are  so  intolerably  rough  and  hard  that  the 
UavelWra,  as  often  as  they  can,  turn  off  from  them,  and  journey 
ahyng  the  tradts  at  their  border s.^'* 

The  circumstance  of  many  of  the  Roman  roads  in  Britain 
having  continued  to  the  present  time,  and  some  in  excellent  pre* 
Mfvation,  Mr.  Whitaker  supposes  to  have  arisen  chiefly  "from 
the  early  de:«ertioa  of  such  particular  roads  by  the  Britons  and 
Saxons;  new  ways  being  laid,  for  new  reasons,  to  the  same 
towns ;  or  the  towns  being  destroyed,  and  the  ways  unfrequented." 
He  concludes  his  objections  in  the  following  words :  "  But  had 
they  been  always  laid  in  right  lines,  always  constructed  with  a 
sufRcient  breadth,  and  never  paved  with  stone;  had  the  mate- 
rials been  bound  together  by  some  incorporated  cement ;  and  had 
they  been  all  calculated  te  receive  carts  and  bear  waggons,  they 

must 

9  |f  ist  of  Manchester,  p.  228,  ^ 
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MVtU  ttiU  be  «olLQo«l«dg«il  to  liave  000  essential  dtfeet  hi  them* 
They  almost  coastuiUy  erossed  the  lifers  of  the  island,  not  at 
bridges^  but  at  ■baUovs,  or  fords,  seme  of  which  aalare  had 
pUntady  and  ethers  art  sapplied.  And,  in  this  state  of  the  roads, 
tbe  Iravelling  open  them  must  have  been  infinitely  precarious, 
regnlaled  by  the  rains  and  eenlroaled  by  tbe  floods."* 

These  opinioDs  are  eutitled  to  respectfal  oonsideratioa,  as  they  < 
preeeed  from  a  writer  who  is  oflen  eminently  judicious  in  his  re* 
marks.     But  it  Yould  appear  tbat  Mr.  Whitaker,  when  treating 
gtnerallf  of  Roman  roads,    basarded  theoretical   specntations 
fowided  on  leeal  and  circumscribed  inspeotion.^^Deriving  my  in« 
formation  from  a  learned  correspondent,  who  has  personally  in- 
vestigated  tbe  principal  Roman  roads  tbrougboot  Britsin,  and. 
wbo  baa  greaUy  assisted  in  elucidating  this  branch  of  antiquarian. 
researob,t  I  venture  to  assert,  with  boldness,  that  it  was  scarcely 
peasiUe  for  HM>re  skill  and  judgment  to  have  been  displayed  ia 
such  works,  tbaB  were  evinced  by  the  Roman  engineers,  in  draw- 
ing the  line  to  avoid  all  local  inconvenience,  or  in  completing 
tbe  road  when  tbe  outline  was  thus  carefully  formed.     Mr.  White*. 
kev's  ebjeetioa,  as  to  the  want  of  oomfaetness  in  eoustriictieu, 
may,  perhaps,  have  arisen  from  tbe  notice  of  some  particular 
point,  in  which  tbe  road  was  not  completed  according  to  tbe  ort« 
gHMd  intention ;  or,  as  is  more  probable,  ftom  tbe  view  of  a  treot* 
where  tbe  surface  had  been  removed  by  innovation.     Thai  the 
principal  roads  were,  originally,  of  great  width,  is  onquestion*-' 
able,  altboogb,  in  msiiy  iostSBoes,  they  have  been  made  narrow^ 
by  the  depredations  of  tiiose  wbo  have  removed  tlie  soil  from 
botb  sides ;  a»  may  be  clearly  perceived  ia  tbe  Foss-way  near 

M  4  Bath. 

♦  Hist,  of  MaitdlKit«r,  p.  W9.    Dr.  Stokaley  (Itin.  Cur.  p.7f.)  rit w«  thii' 
presumed  defect  into  difBerent  alight,  thst  he  prajsea  tlie  Romana  "fat 
roakiog  few  bridges,  at  liable  to  decay,  and  for  lading  fords  with  great  skilly 
and  labour,  many  of  which  remain  firm  to  this  day." 

•f  The  ReT.  Thomas  Leman,  wbosa  literary  fnToun  I  have  already  fra. 
qssDtly  acknowledged. 
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Bath.^-It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Appian  and  Flaminian  ways 
were  rough,  only  when  out  of  repair,  and  neglected. 

But  in  no  part  of  his  objections  has  Mr.  Whitaicer  fallen  into  a 
greater  error,  than  when  he  asserts  that  the  Roman  ways  crossed 
rivers  at  Fords  only,  and  not  by  Bridges.  It  is  observed  by 
the  accurate  examiner  to  whom  I  am  indebled  for  the  points  of 
this  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  W  hi  taker,  that  his  investiga- 
tions have  produced  only  one  instance  in  which  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  oriGrinally  a  ford,  and  not  a  bridge; 
and,  even  in  this  instance,  a  doubt  remains  as  to  whether  that 
which  appeared  to  be  an  artificial  ford,  might  n«l  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a  bridge. — The  bridges  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  who  t^ucceeded  to  the  Romans,  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  people  who  still  contiMuod  the  course  of  such 
mutilated  roads,  turned  to  the  next  ford ;  and,  hence,  the  com- 
pulsory deviation  may  have  been  mistaken  for  the  original  track. 
lusUuces  of  anch  an  unavoidable  dereliction  of  ,  ncient  pathway, 
may  be  seen  on  the  road  from  Sarum  to  Dorchester,  and  on  the 
road  from  Cambridge  towards  the  banks  of  the  Nen. 

It  must  be  noticed,  as  a  curious  and  strongly  marked  feature, 
that  the  Romans  iuvariably  ctuistructed  tumuli,  or  barrows,  oa 
the  sides  of  their  great  roads  in  Britain.  These  "  are  found  oo 
every  eminence  in  the  line  of  road,  unless  they  have  been  since 
destroyed;  and,  generally,  the  two  successive  ones  in  sight  of 
each  other  (as  the  direction,  probably,  by  which  the  engineer 
originally  laid  out  the  road)  as  well  as  at  all  those  places  where 
any  vicinal  road  branched  off  from  the  great  street,  or  paved 
way,  to  some  dependant  camp  or  inferior  station."* 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  notices  presented  in  different  volnroes 
of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  that  the  present  state  of 
tiie  Roman  roads  varies  much  in  dificreut  counties.  Extensive 
vestiges  of  the  bold  round  causeway,  which  was  constructed 
along  the  principal  lines  of  these  ways,  arc  still  perceptible  in 

maiiy 

4.       *  Obsvyations  on  the  Roman  roadi  in  Leicestershire,  &c. 
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many  parts  of  the  inland;  while,  in  others,  all  traces  are  oblite- 
rateil  by  the  operation  of  the  ploi^h ;  or  all  marks  of  RooiaD 
workmanship  are  lost,  in  the  alternate  traffic  and  repairs  of  suc- 
cessive ages. — In  tract s»  however,  where  the  ridge  has  been  re- 
moved, but  the  road  deserted  as  a  channel  of  traffic,  the  former 
line  of  transit  is  frequently  discovered,  by  the  failore  of' the  corn 
or  grass;  and,  on  penetrating  the  soil,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more,  the  ancient  paving  is  often  found,  in  a  massy  bed  beneath 
the  reach  of  the  husbandman's  ploughshare. 

Whilst  enumerating  the  most  prominent  marks  by  which  the 
remains  of  Roman  roads  are  generally  to  be  distingaished,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  present  the  following  observation  of  the  writer  to 
vrhose  discrimination  I  am  so  greatly  indebted  in  several  pre- 
ying pages. — In  regard  to  the  investigator  of  Roman  ways, 
who  is  intent  on  tracing  the  line,  or  continuation^,  of  a  particular 
road,  "  great  caution  ronst  be  used,  lest  the  person  should  be 
misled  by  roads  having  the  same  name  with  the  one  he  is 
exploring ;  as  generally  all  roads,  or  lanes,  leading  to  sw^ 
general  road,  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  great  road,  or 
street,  itself.  Thus,  at  Leicester,  the  lane  which  leads  to  the 
Foss  is  called  the  Foss:  thus,  at  Cireneester,  the  great  road 
which  comes  from  Winchester  by  Wanborough,  in  the  part  near 
Cirencester  [through  which  the  Foss  itself  passes]  is  called 
The  Foss  Road,  though  in*  a  contrary  direction  from  the  gene- 
ral bearing  of  the  Foss.  And  the  same  road  near  Winchester 
is  called  the  Ikenield  Street,  though  in  a  quite  contrary  bear- 
ing to  that  great  British  way,  because  it  led  to  it  Many 
other  instances  may  be  given,  because  such  mistakes  exist  about 
every  station."* 

It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  lines  of  the  great  public  Roman 
loads  are  generally  accompanied  by  towns,  or  villages,  bearing 
names  significative  of  their  former  situation  on  a  well-known  and 
important  highway;   as  Stretton,  Stratford,  Streatley,  &c.  or 

appellations 

*  Rev.  TbomM  Lemtn  on  RomsD  rosds,  Ice.  NichoU'i  Leicestenhiie, 
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tppcUatioBS  eoBp^mided  of  the  word  Street,  or  Sirai,  •ad  «bo» 
Uuu  name,  m  Ufford  Street;  or  of  the  Bntifth  word  Sam,  •» 
Sharmford,  or  SAonurote. 

It  it  said  by  Caiiideo«  ob  tbe  aothority  of  Ul^ian  and  FroKti* 
B«a,  that  the  BooaBs  gave  to  the  great  roads  the  iiaaie  of  Vim 
^omsuiares,  Pratarut,  MUUares,  Publican,  Cursus  fmbiici,  and 
jtetue:  or  consular,  prstoriao,  military^  and  public  ways.  A 
ooBcise  defioitioB  of  their  di^ti active  character  i«  presented  by  m 
modem  writer  in  the  succeediBg  words :  *'  They  were,  in  fael, 
the  public  roads  of  those  times,  and  distmguisiHid  from  the  com- 
moB  roads,  by  being  formed,  and  covered  with  proper  materiala 
of  difierent  kinds  for  tbe  eoBvenience  of  tra? eUers*  as  ow  preaenl 
public  roads  are." 

Besides  tbe  great  public  ways,  formed  and  preserved  mider  tliB 
care  of  the  RooHin  government,  minor,  or  Ficmal,  roads,  leadU 
log  betweoB  respective  military  stations  and  towns,  intersected 
ibis  island  in  every  direction.  Many  of  these  Imve  been  traeed 
by  antiquarian  zeal,  and  the  oourse  of  the  most  important  ia 
Botieed  in  diffiwent  volumes  of  the  "  Beauties,"  and  is  delineated 
in  our  map ;  but  it  is  observed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  \u 
a  note  on  tbe  History  of  Leiceetesshire,  that  Roman  Britain 
probably  contained  nmny  more  roads,  an  well  as  towns,  than 
baa  lieen  generally  imagined.  And  such  woold,  indeed,  ap* 
pear  to  be  tbe  Cwt.'^When  it  is  remembered  that  we  depend 
ibr  our  notions  of  the  Raman  population  of  Britain,  or  at  least 
for  oor  estimate  of  tbe  chief  Romaic  stations  and  towns,  on  the 
itineraries  of  writers  who  do  not  profesa  to  penetrate  and  display 
the  whole  of  Roman  Britain ;  we  may  believe,  without  scruple, 
that  we  ordinarily  imbibe  a  de6cient  idea  of  the  number  of 
Roman  towns,  and  places  of  inbabilation,  i»  this  island.  The 
remains  of  multifarious  Roman  rssideaees,  in  places  remote  from 
tracts  noticed  by  the  itineraries,  indeed  prove  this  ftbot,  widioul 
any  labour  at  correlative  demonstration.  Ai|d,  stnee  w«  know 
the  value  placed  by  this  active  and  polished  people  on  a  facility 
of  communicatioif,  we  may  justly  conclude  that  their  roada 

equally 
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^tlly  Qxce«deil  \a  numbor  the  coanaon  standard  of  calcalation; 
atid  that  maiiy  way«  really  originated  witli  the  Ronaos,  which 
II0W  hear  few  decisive  narks  of  their  cttstoniary  mode  of  eon- 
alroctioii. 

Four  of  the  great  public,  or  nilitary,  ways  of  the  Ronans, 
were  distinguished  above  the  others  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
laws  of  Edward  tlie  Con  feasor  Gouprehaad  regulatioos  conoeni« 
iQg  the  four  greet  highways  nanied  "  WutUng-Sir4f€,  Fou, 
Ikenield-Sirete,  and  Emung^Strete ;"  aad  it  has  been  geoe- 
lally  supposed  hy  historians  that  the  above  legal  ennneratioa 
•eted  safely  as  a  guide  to  the  antiquary,  and  that  Britain  was» 
in  l«cl,  iatecaected  by  fonr  prinoipal  roads  only,  each  of  wbieh 
forned  one  long  single  liae  across  tlie  island. 

But  it  is  evident,  on  a  more  niunte  investigation^  that  each 
an  opinion  was  founded  on  too  narrow  a  principle.  Mr.  Rey- 
BoMsy  in  his  introdaclion  to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus^  in- 
ereaaee  the  number  to  six,  and  is  willing  "  to  describe  them. 
Slot  as  consisting  of  single  lines  only,  but  aa  dividing  thev- 
aelves  into  several  branches,  each  of  which  it  is  not  only  nainrnl. 
bat  veiy  convenient,  to  consider  under  the  general  name  which 
has  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  single  line."*-— But,  if  the  work 
•f  thie  pleasing  commentator  had  resulted  from  ocular  examina- 
tion, rather  than  from  iaj^eaious  theory,  he  would  have  found 
«aose  for  helieviug  that  even  the  augmented  number  which  be 
has  adopted,  is  much  koo  limited. 

It  ia,  indeed,  proved  hy  the  labours  of  those  jndiciona  aati- 
qnaries  who  have,  in  late  years,  directed  their  attention  to  this 
interesting  pursuit,  and  have  profited  by  opportunity  and  leisure, 
in  reducing  the  argument  to  the  only  satisfactory  test  [that  of 
personal  investigation]  that  it  must  be  futile  to  name  any  dtfi* 
nite  number  of  principal  roads ;  as  positive  traces  of  such,  with 
remains  of  attendant  stations,  are  discovered  in  various  direc- 
tions unknown  to  theoretical  writers,  and  quite  distinct  from  the 

four 

*  Iter  Britsanisnuo,  &c.  p.  €3. 
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four  great  ways  rendered  celebrated  by  ibe  lawt  of  Edward  tbe 
Confessor.*  There  is,  likewise,  fair  reason  for  supposing  that, 
from  the  late  period  at  which  this  branch  of  antiquarian  enquiry 
has  been  seriously  and  judiciously  adopted,  many  such  roads 
most  have  been  obliterated  by  the  increasing  cultivation  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt,  in  this  place,  the  arduous  task 
of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  these  numerous  causeways,  through 
the  particular  districts  of  the  island  which  they  visited,  in  their 
straight  and  bold  course.  Their  frequent  appearance,  in  varioua 
parts  of  every  county,  is  noticed  in  the  respective  volumes  of  the 
Beanties  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  to  those  pages,  aided  by 
our  map  of  Roman  Britain,  the  reader  is  referred  for  more  mi- 
nute information  concerning  their  present  state  and  probable 
bearing. 

But  it  is  desirable  to  offer  a  few  observations,  in  regard  to 
those  roads  of  Roman  construction,  which  have  fortuitously  ob- 
tained a  pre-eminent  celebrity,  and  are  rendered  familiar,  as 
to  name,  by  the  notice  which  they  have  received  from  the 
laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  by  the  attention  of  early 
historianfi. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Romans,  in  forming  their  roads 
throughout  this  island,  usually  adopted  the  trackways  of  the 
ancient  British  inhabitants,  as  to  the  leading  objects  of  their  des- 
tination, although  they  improved  on  their  course,  by  straighten- 
ing  the  winding  lines  of  their  precursors.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
received  as  unquestionable,  that  nearly  all  tbe  principal  British 
ways  were  adopted  by  the  Romans,  with  the  exceptions  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Icknield  Street,  and  the  Saltways. — Thus, 
three  of  the  great  "  streets^f  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  the  Con- 
fessor, 

*  The  correctness  of  tliis  assertion  will  not  be  denied,  on  en  inspection 
•f  the  map  of  Roman  roads  and  vtations  in  Britain,  attached  to  this  section 
of  onr  work. 

4.  The  Roman  roads  are  termed  Strata,  or  Streets,  bj  Bcde ;  and  th# 
term  has  been  adopted  by  saccteding  writers. 
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fenor,  and  thence  treated  with  so  much  distinction  by  antiqua- 
rian writers,  were,  assuredly,  raised  in  the  line  of  previous 
British  thoroughfares ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  probability 
of  the  fourth  [the  Foss]  haviog  also  been  first  laid  out  by  the 
original  possessors  of  the  coinitry. — Many  particulars,  as  to  the 
eourse  of  these  roads,  and  their  connexion  with  the  towns  of  an- 
cient Britain,  and  with  some  principal  stations  of  the  country, 
when  under  the  Roman  sway,  may,  therefore,  be  obtained  by  a 
reference  to  the  account  of  British  Trackways,  given  in  a  pre- 
viotts  section. 

It  cannot  be  recollected,  without  surprise,  that  the  real  length 
of  the  Roman  mile  has  not  been  ascertained,  by  any  of  th^ 
numerous  learned  persons  who  have  bestowed  attention  on  that 
subject.  So  utter  is  the  wreck  of  that  empire,  which  once  mea- 
sured all  Europe  wHh  its  own  foot  and  pace,  and  divided  king- 
doms by  the  arbitrary  marks  on  its  standard  rule ! 

Arbuthnot,  in  his  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  measures, 
has  adopted  the  opinion  of  several  previous  writers  of  eminence, 
and  considers  the  proportion  between  the  old  Roman  mile  and 
the  English  mile,  as  967  to  1000.  General  Roy  supposes  that 
eleven  English  miles  will  make  lOS  feet  more  than  twelva 
Roman.  Burton,  on  the  contrary,  thought  the  Roman  foot,  or 
standard  measure  of  length,  larger  than  the  English.^ Drawing 
his  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile  from  the  distances  noticed  be- 
tween different  towub  by  Antoninus,  as  co.'npared  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  presiut  time,  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  conjectures  that  the  audent  Roman 
mile,  and  the  modern  English,  were,  in  fact,  measures  of  tht 
same  length. 

It  will  obviously  occur  to  the  reader,  tliat  the  point  in  dis- 
pute mit(ht  be  decided  in  a  simple  and  easy  manner,  by  mea- 
Buring  the  distance  between  two  milliary  columns  on  any  known 
Roman  road.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  mode  of  deci- 
sion has  hitherto  proved  impracticable,  in  regard  to  this  island. 
So  far  from  tht  existence  of  two  Roman  mile  stones  having  been 

ascertained 
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ateertuBed,  m  tbeir  origiiial  Mtattii»tiB,  on  th«  saiM  rowl,  mAf 
•at  iiM  b«en  fottud  on  a  lite  accaratdy  known  to  liave  b«mi  tbHk 
wkich  it  fint  occupied.  Th»  ia  the  niUiary  di8eo?«Kied  aesr 
LeicoBttr,  and  noticed  in  tke  Beauties  for  that  connty.* 

The  dcstniction  of  these  curious  road-marks  of  ffomnn  nea^ 
savenMnt,  lias  not  foeeii  so  general  in  France  and  Italy.  Many 
■lilliary  cotumns  stili  exii>i  i«  tlioae  oouiilries ;  and  it  is  ohsenred, 
IB  the  Commentary  on  the  Itinerary  of  Richard,  that  DmmnHe 
has  adduced  Uiree  instaaces  U  Laaguedoc,  in  which  the  diu- 
tances  hetweeii  them,  when  accurately  measured,  affiMrd  aa  ater* 
age  of  754  toises  and  two  feet.  This  result  is  confirmed  hy  a 
comparison  with  the  Roman  foot,  still  preserved  in  the  capitol; 
**  hut,  unfortunately,  such  a  mensuration  does  not  lessen  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  English  antiquary;  for  the  distance  between  any 
two  of  our  known  stations,  if  measured  by ^  this  standard,  dis- 
agrees, in  almost  every  instance,  with  the  numbers  of  the  Itine- 
raries. Different  conjectures  have  been  advanced,  to  solve  this 
difficulty.  One,  supported  by  the  respectable  opinion  of  Horsley, 
is,  that  the  Romans  measured  only  the  horizontal  distance,  with- 
out regarding  the  iuequalities  of  the  surface;  or  that  the  apace 
between  station  and  station  was  ascertained  from  maps  accurately 
aonstructed.  This  idea  receives  some  support,  from  a  fact  ac- 
knowledged by  every  British  antiquary,  namely,  that  the  Itine- 
rary miles  bear  a  regular  proportion  to  the  English  miles  on 
plains,  but  fall  short  of  them  in  hilly  grouuds."t 

After  a  notice  of  military  antiquities,  the  chief  vestiges  of  the 

Romans  in  Britain  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads: 

Traces    of  Domestic  Structures,    including    Tessel-* 

LATBD  Payements;  Coins;  Altars;  and  other  inscribed 

Stones,   aKd   pieces   of  Sculpture  ;  Sepulchres,  and 

Fdnebal  Vessels. 

An 

*  Beauties  for  Leicestershire,  p.  SS3*-3S5.  Secu  also,  an  Essay  OQ  this 
Millinry,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Ashby,  in  the  introdpctorj  Tolume  of  Nichols's  Hist. 
of  Lfeicestershite. 

^  Comnentary  on  the  Itinerary  of  Riohard,  p.  108. 

/ 
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An  extensive  dieeertation  on  each  of  tlieie  claeees  of  Roman 
aatiqaittes,  is  incompatible  with  the  scheme  of  this  Iiitrod«iclton ; 
Iwt  I  present  some  snceinct  remarks,  calculated  to  convey  general 
notions  respecting  the  whole;  and  append  a  reference  to  some 
few  pages  of  tiie  "  Beauties/'  eontaining  a  description  of  inter* 
eating  specimens. 

When  we  contemplate  the  great  labour  bestowed  by  the 
Remans  on  those  public  ways  throughout  Britain,  which  they 
either  entirely  constructed,  or  adopted  and  improved;  and  re- 
member the  massy  character  of  the  walls  by  which  many  of  their 
iettlements  were  surrounded ;  we  are  induced  to  suppose  theft 
vestiges  of  Roman  grandeur,  connected  with  religions  eeremony, 
with  the  official  solemnities  of  magisterial  decision,  or  even  sneh 
im  relate  merely  to  domestic  architecture,  mnst  be  frequently 
discovered  in  an  island  which  they  so  long  victoriously  occnpied« 
But  enquiry  disappoints  this  expectation.  In  fact,  scarcely  asy 
relics  of  their  greet  public  ediAces,  commensurate  with  our  ideas 
ef  Roman  magnificence,  now  exist,  or  are  satisfactorily  noticed 
in  antiquarian  record ;  while  the  vestiges  of  their  domestic  archi* 
leetsve  are  chiefly  confined  to  iodistiuct  traces  of  the  gronnd 
plan,  and  some  few  particulars  of  interual  arrangement. 

This  paucity  of  tangible  vestigia,  or  defect  in  circomstaaomi 
of  Molar  demonstration,  is  considered,  by  many  writers  on  thm 
subject  of  the  Romau  occnpation  of  this  island,  not  to  imply  • 
probable  deficiency  in  actual' grandeur.  But  others  have  viewed 
it  as  a  fair  cause  of  scepticism;  and  Mr.  King,  in  his  Munimenta 
Antiqua,  has  ventured  on  a  protest  of  nneqoivoeal  disbelief 
This  antiquary  contends,  tlrnt  if  the  Romans  had  really  oon<< 
atmcted  in  Britain  many  splendid  Htructores  of  stone  and  briek, 
"  some  other  disitinguished  fragments  must  have  remained,  as 
well  as  those  few  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  actually  been 
diseovered,  at  Bath;  or  preserved  at  Dover;  or  at  Leicester; 
or  in  the  walls  of  the  Castra  at  Richboroogh,  Portehester,  and 
Pevensey ;  or  near  the  great  wall  of  Severus."* 

The 

*  King's  Munimsnta  Antiqua^  Vol.  11.  p.  1€?. 
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The  same  mode  ot  reasoniDg  is  atlopied  by  Mr.  Esses,  wh« 
remarks,  "  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  that  has  been  said 
•f  those  fine  structures  which  in  the  Roman  tim«8  adorned  Bri- 
tain be  true ;  there  being  no  remains  of  lemples  or  porticos,  nor. 
of  the  bases,  shafts,  or  capitals  of  the  columns  which  once 
adorned  them."* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  Mr.  King,  altbongh 
always  a  writer  of  considerable  research,  and  often  of  great  dis- 
crimination, was  subject  to  the  guidance  of  certain  favourite  no- 
tions, which  were  so  firmly  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  he  la« 
boared,  on  sentiment,  to  humble  or  to  exalt,  according  as  the. 
subject  of  discussion  clashed,  or  cuiticided,  with  his  prevalent 
feeling.  The  degradation  of  the  pagan  Romans  was,  probably, 
with  such  a  writer,  an  achievement  gratifying  to  conscience  ;  and 
the  relish  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth  for  classical  ele- 
gance, in  vain  interposed  a  persuasive  towards  moderation. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Roman  structures  in  Britain 
were  much  inferior  to  such  as  may  be  expected  by  the  enquirer, 
who  forms  his  ideas  of  Roman  magnificence  on  a  consideration 
of  the  buildings  which  adorned  the  seal  of  empire.  The  Romans 
inhabited  Britain  as  a  foreign  colony  ;  and  those  who  expatriated 
for  its  colonization  were  chiefly  of  the  military  profession.  As- 
suredly, it  was  not  to  such  a  spot  that  the  distinguished  Roman , 
artist  would  repair  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill.  But  the  con- 
qaerors  occupied  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  for  so  long  a 
term,  and  were  so  intent  on  evincing  to  the  Britousa  due  notion 
of  their  superiority  in  the  elegancies  of  life,  that  it  would  be 
with  difficulty  we  supposed  no  structures,  at  once  of  imposing 
splendour  and  probable  durubility,  were  raised  by  them,  in  dis- 
tricts contentedly  subject  to  their  sway. 

A  reference  to  writers  who  flouris^hed  in  the  ages  of  Roman 
ascendancy,  or  in  periods  not  far  distant,  is  obviously  desirable 
iu  the  adjustment  of  a  contrariety  of  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Such 

*  ArchtBologia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  79. 
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Soeh  opportunities  of  appeal  are  not  freq^uent,  but  the  infiunQation 
derived  is  of  considerable  weight. 

Tacitus,  when  noticing  the  prodigies  which  were  said  to  have 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Camulodunura^  the  first  Roman  go« 
lony  in  B.  itain,  roentions  the  fall  of  the  statue  of  Victory,  in 
the  haii  of  pubfic  business ;  and  the  dismal  cries  which  were^ 
heard  in  the  theatre.  The  temple  of  Claudius,  in  this  devoted 
city,  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  "  Annals/'  as  a 
building  of  great  eminence ;  and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  of 
sufficient  dimensions  and  strength,  to  induce  the  garrison  to  take 
shelter  there  from  the  assanlt  of  Boadicia  and  her  numerou* 
army. 

The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  Agricola  anxious  to  commu- 
nicate Roman  customs  to  the  Britons,  instructed  and  assisted 
them  "  in  the  building  of  houses,  temples,  courts,  and  market-^ 
places.  By  praising  the  diligent,  and  reproaching  the  indolenf, 
he  excited  so  great  an  emulation  among  the  Britons,  that,  after 
they  had  erected  all  those  necessary  edifices  in  their  towns,  they 
proceeded  to  build  others  merely  for  ornament  and  pleasure;  as 
porticos,  galleries,  baths,  banquetting-houses,  &c."* 

The  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  although  it  bears  re* 
ference  to  so  low  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  is  entitled 
to  attentive  consideration.  In  a  topographical  notice  of  Caerleou, 
he  observes  that  "  this  city  was  handsomely  built  of  brick  by  the 
Romans;  and  many  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour  may  yot  be 
seen..  Immense  palaces,  ornamented  with  gilded  roofs,  in  imita- 
tion of  Roman  magnificence;  a  tower  of  prodigious  size;  re» 
■larkable  hot-baths,  relics  of  temples  ;  and  theatres  enclosed 
within  fine  walls,  parts  of  which  remain  standing.  You  will  find 
on  all  sides,  both  within  and  without  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
•ubterraneous  vaults  and  aqueducts ;  and,  what  I  think  worthy  of 
notice,  stoves,  contrived  with  wonderful  art,  to  transmit  the  heat 
insensibly  through  narrow  tubes."t 

N  Mr. 

•  Tacit  ViU  Agric.  c  St. 
t  TrouUtioa  of  Giialdot  by  ^ir  IL  Colt  Hoars,  VoL  L  p.  lOS-Hb, 
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Mr.  King  supposes  the  descriptive  terms  of  Giraldns  to  be 
foQuded  on  a  comparison  between  the  buildings  of  the  Romans 
and  those  of  the  '*  nde,  unpolished,  Britons;"  and  while  he  al- 
lows the  superiority  of  the  former^  he  still  considers  them  not  to 
hare  risen  above  a  mediocrity  of  character.  The  turrtM  gigam^ 
ieum,  or  tower  of  prodigious  size,  mentioned  by  Giraldus,  he 
believes  to  have  beeu  not  property  of  Roman  construction,  but 
some  great  rotnul  ktep,  more  likely  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Normans.* 

On  the  other  band,  Mr.  Lysons  considers  the  account  handed 
down  by  Giraldns  to  be  of  considerable  importance ;  and  observes 
iliat  ''  there  is  reason  to  believe  very  considerable  remains  of  the 
-  Roman  buildings  in  Britain  existed  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Second,  when  the  greater  part  of  them  were  destroyed  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  churches,  castles,  and  other  edifices,  out 
«f  their  materials ;  many  of  them  had,  doubtless,  been  before  de- 
stroyed, for  the  same  purpose,  by  the  Normans."f 

Although  Mr.  King  may,  possibly,  be  correct  when  he  supposes 
die  great  tower  at  Caerleon  to  have  been  in  reality,  a  Normms 
keep,  we  still  find,  in  the  memorable  description  of  Giraldos,  ft 
notice  of  Ihigroentary  buildings  which,  from  their  strongly- 
marked  character,  were  unquestionably  Roman.  Here  we  trace 
the  positive  former  existence  of  splendid  vestiges,  which  have, 
now  entirely  disappeared.} 

The  wear  of  years,  and  the  destructive  assaults  of  sordid  hands, 

almost 

*  Manimcnts  Antiqas,  Vol.  11.  p.  18S.' 
t  AocQtot  of  Roman  Antiqwities  at  Woodcbantcr,  by  Samsel  Z«yMii^  FJEUS. 
and  A.S.  p.  19. 

i  A  corioos  inttance  of  the  known  existence  of  important  Roman  bnildUip, 
and  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  ornamented  vestigia,  ocean  in  a  Discount 
hf  Bfr.  Gale,  mserted  in  the  PhilMophical  Tmnactions.  Tel.  XXX.— The 
object  of  this  essay  is  the  cemmnnicatMMi  of  faireUigcnte  retpetriag  tisoisr 
•sHptions  foand  at  Lmnchester,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham ;  and  it  appean, 
lh»m  one  of  these,  that  Gordtan  the  Third  erected  babieum  eum  batUiea.  Bat 
■ndistingoished  '<  great  heaps  of  robbisli  and  ruins,"  onJy,  were  fooad  in  the- 
▼iciaHy  of  this  cennneDiorative  hMriptio*. 
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clmo^  hiteMible  \n  (vpieratioti  (bttt,  however  9\om,  atiH  more 
hM  in  effect  than  ike  conqaerhig  batlle-exe  tBi)  firebnnd)  isiist^ 
itt  ihem^vet,  faAve  proted  eofficient  to  annihilate  the  rich  iftttg- 
menu  of  a  hoet  of  ftoman  eHies,  in  the  counse  df  thirteen  oen* 
torites.  FVom  these  causes  we  find  the  waits  and  the  roais  el  Um 
■Roikians  decomposed  throngh  thii  gfreater  pinrt  of  tbeir  tnoka^ 
ihfid  the  itikteriids  gone,  far  beyond  the  keen  eye  of  antiqosraift 
research.  This  effect  has  taken  place,  even  in  situations  of  little 
traffic ;  and  the  saperior  injtiries  likely  to  have  been  inflicted  #» 
more  btisy  spots,  will  be  readily  admitted.  Indep<nidentof  a  sys- 
tem of  destroction  so  dow  in  progress,  the  ruin  j^rododed  by  thw 
ii^verity  t/t  the  barbarons  tribes  which  conqoered  the  Roman  pro* 
tinces,  was  often  overwhelming  and  cDniplete.-^The  savtge  7o- 
ti!a,  after  taking  Rome,  was  prepared  with  engines  A>r  the  m« 
nlllil^tion  even  of  the  imperial  city  itself;  and  was  prevented  frtnil 
eirrying  such  a  desi]i^n  into  execution,  only  by  ^e  generoos  re- 
lidonstrances  of  Belisatins, 

For  actual  intelligence  of  the  Romans  having  constructed  HfA* 
merous  magnificent  buildings  in  Britain,  it  is  certain  that  we 
chiefly  depend  on  the  assertions  of  Tacitos.     But  the  natural 
probability  of  the  circumstance  is  so  great,  as  almost  to  amount 
to  rational  conviction.    In  regard  to  the  disappearante  of  nearly 
aTl  fragments  of  such  edifices,  the  following  remark  may,  perhaps, 
le  deemed  of  some  weight.— The  principal  conneiCiOn  of  the  Ro*- 
lidaiis  with  this  inland,  was,  through  many  ages,  of  a  mifltury 
cast ;  and  we  have  still  several  instances  remaining  of  the  greai 
strength  with  which  they  constructed  their  fortifications.    Whcit 
we   reflect   on   the  large  nnmber  of  their  military  works,  96 
strong  and  well -calculated  to  brave  the  assaults  of  time,  which 
have  yielded  to  petty  depredation,  and  are  no  more;  we  may  rea* 
dily  imagine  that  the  vestiges  of  buildings  for  cfvil  purposes, 
were  not  likely  to  survive  the  shock  of  so  many  centuries,  but 
have  lost  their  character  under  the  hands  of  the  mason,  or  have 
sunk  to  entire  obliteration  in  the  wear  of  more  sordid  uses. 

Vmt  Me  we  evltrely  deatitnte  of  proofs,  that  edifioes  of  con* 

N9  akWmbte 
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ftiderable  splendour  were  really  erected  by  the  Romtim  in  tliie  islands. 
At  Bath  [AqwB  Sulis}  have  been  discofered,  and  are  there  pre- 
served with  doe  c«re»  many  fragments  of  decorated  stone  buildings^ 
coasisUng  of  parts  of  columns,  pediments,  cornices,  friezes,  &c 
The  moat  considerable  portions  of  these  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  two  temples,  of  much  architectural  elegance;  one 
being  of  the  Corinthian  order.*  Few  disputants  will  contend  for 
the  probability  of  such  structures  being  confined  to  one  Roman 
station*  however  great  its  importance. 

The  discoveries  mpde  st  Woodchetiter  prove  that  the  Romans 
used  columns,  and  various  sculptured  ornaments,  even  in  their 
provincial  domestic  architecture.  The  remains  of  building  th«« 
developed,  would  appear  to  proclaim,  decisively,  the  substantial 
and  superb  character  of  the  Romo-British  villa  of  a  superior  class. 
Accident  has,  likewise,  disclosed  the  fragments  of  other  villm, 
though  of  a  less  important  description  ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
believing,  with  the  judicious  illustrator  of  the  antiquities  a^ 
Woodchester,  that  the  plans  of  many  more  might  yet  be  traced, 
although  their  superstructurea  are  defaced  in  Britain,  beyond  the 
example  of  any  other  province  of  the  Roman  empire. t 

Traces  of  Domestic  Structures,  inclubimo  Tessel- 
lated Pavements.— It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  above  re- 
marks, that  few  vestiges  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  Romans, 
evincing  an  attractive  degree  of  splendour,  are  recorded  to  have 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  their  principal  cUies  and  towns  in  Bri- 
tain. The  remains  hitherto  known  to  have  been  disclosed,  are,  in- 
deedy  chiefly  confined  to  mutilated  hy  pocausts  and  tessellated  pave* 

meuts. 

*  See  an  aceoont  of  tke«e  interettiog  Testigei,  in  a  publication  bj  Mr.  S. 
Ljaons,  intitaled  **  Remaini  of  two  Temples,  and  other  Roman  Antiqaities, 
discovered  at  Bath  ;*'  alto  in  Warner's  "  History  of  Bath,"  &c.  In  the  fer^ 
mer  work,  are  restored  eleTationS  of  those  parts  of  the  buildings  to  which  the 
fragments  relate. 

^  See  roan  J  remarks  on  the  subject  of  Romaa  domestic  arcbiteetiirc,  inr  Ms. 
L>  9oa9k*s  account  of  Roman  Astiquities  at  Woodchester^  Ice. 
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ments.  The  encroachments  of  subsequent  buildini^s,  have  pre* 
eluded  all  hope  of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  character  of  ^ereft 
one  domus,  or  town-dwelling,  througboul  the  whole  of  tlie  cities 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Romans ;  and  the  principal  traces  of  their 
domestic  stroctures  are  discovered  in  places  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  stations. 

In  sequestered  situations— > in  the  sheltered  valley,  or  on  the 
well-wooded  brow  of  upland — are  often  found  vestigia  of  domes* 
■  tic  buildihgs,  unquestionably  formed  and  inhabited  by  that  po- 
lished people.  The  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Lncullus,  down 
to  the  days  of  their  descendants  now  living,  have  evinced  a 
partiality  for  occasional  abodes,  of  a  retired  and  rural  character. 
Such  a  taste  appears  to  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  Roman 
officers  who  commanded  in  Britain;  and  the  remains  of  many 
of  their  villm  have  been  discovered,  in  the  recent  ages  favourable 
to  antiquarian  record. 

Several  modern  writers  have  used  much  labour  to  prove  that 
the  country  seats  of  the  Romans,  in  Britain,  were  of  a  character 
far  from  agreeing  with  our  prevalent  ideas,  respecting  the  ha- 
bitual magnificence  of  that  people.*  And  it  would  appear  pro- 
bable  that  many  of  the  rural  dwellings,  constructed  only  for  the 
purpose  of  occasional  retirement,  in  a  remote  province  of  the 
empire,  might  not  be  raised  with  laborious  care,  or  formed  of 
the  most  durable  materials.  Mr.  King  argues  that  these  build- 
ings were  only  light  fiibrics  of  wood,  as  the  tessellated  pave- 
ments so  frequently  found  entire  amongst  their  ruins,  must,  in- 
evitably, have  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  and  havoc  of  any 
weighty  substance,  when  the  superstructure  was  violently  razed 

N3  to 

*  ForeiDOft  amongft  such  irriten  it  Mr.  King,  who  petul-^ntly  obsjcrves 
"  That  io  most  iiutaiice9,a  Romao  Qasstor,  or  Tribune,  sitting  in  his  tuga,  n 
his moTsble  scrtffl,  in  a  roompSTed  with  dall,darl(,  and.  at  best,iIMo<)kiDg  mo- 
saic work,  did  not,  after  all,  appear  with  much  more  real  splendour,  as  to  any 
advantages  from  the  refinements  of  civilised  life,  tiian  an  qld  Scotch  Lairdf  ia 
the  Highands,  sitting  in  his  pluid,  on  tLJoint'itool,  ur  on  a  c'lairot  not  much  but- 
ler constmctioii,  in  the  comer  of  hit  rough,  fade,  cattle- tower  I"  Mnni- 
ments  Antiqnai  Vol.  II.  p.  164, 
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Exedra  were  Urge  toon*,  which  are  snppotHl  U  have 
been  tiirnNiiided  wHh  MtU,  and  used  for  conven&alional'  pur- 

poeeiia 

The  Pmme^ktea  were  pictare-reoms ;  and  Vitruviui  directs 
then  to  be  made  of  an  ample  magnitude. 

The  haUs,  coorts,  and  porticos^  fonned  distingnished  portions 
of  the  Roman  Tilla.  Af^er  passing  the  vestibale,  tlie  visitor 
entered  the  Periaty&mm.  which  was  a  large  court,  or  area,  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  colonnade.  Beyond  this  division  of  the  stmctare 
Was  the  illrtwn,  or  hall ;  which  was  surrounded  by  a  paved  por* 
tico.  The  Tahiimiitm  is  thought  to  have  been  a  place  appropriated 
to  the  preservation  of  the  family  records.*  T^e  Cwaadia  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  large  balls,  and  sometimes  open  courts, 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  bouse,  communicating  with  several 
mites  of  rooms,  and  in  many  respects  resembling  the  alria.t 
The  PorHeut  is  well  known  lo  have  been  an  open  parade,  oma* 
mented  with  pillars,  and  used  for  the  exercise  of  walking.  The 
Cfypio-porticus  was  an  enclosed  gallery,  in  which  the  Roiaans 
walked,  and  took  other  exercise,  during  inclement  seasons. 
'  The  booses  of  the  Romans,  from  the  time  of  Nero,  were 
chiefly  warmed  by  H^pocauiti,  or  subterraneous  flues,  with  fun* 
nels  through  the  walls*  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  King,  that  '*  these 
bypocausts,  with  their  flues,  for  the  conveyance  of  heat,  were 
of  two  kinds :  sometimes  they  were  constructed  of  small  pillars, 
either  square  or  round,  a  little  more  than  two  feet  high,  and 
placed  sometimes  about  one  foot  asnnder,  and  sometimes  nearer, 
supporting  the  tiles  or  stones,  on  which  was  laid  the  cement  for 
forming  the  tesfcllaled  floor  ef  the  apartment;— and  sometimes 
they  were  constrnct:-d  of  flat  stones,  or  of  tiles,  laid  one  upon 
another,  each  projecting  a  little  further  than  thai  under  it,  and 
by  that  means  forming  something  like  an  i^rch,  so  as  to  have  the 
epixe  of  each  flue  between  them  much  narrower  at  the  top  thau  at 

the 

*  Newton's  VHtraviat,  p.  136. 
t  Rsmaji  Anti^uiiies  st  Wooi)cl)eaterj  p.  17, 
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the  bottom,  leaving,  indeed,  not  more  than  u\x  inehes  at  the 
lop,  on  which  either  a  tile,  or  flat  stone,  nas  laid  across,  aa  the 
first  foundation,  either  for  a  stucco,  or  tessellated  pavement. 

"  When  the  pillars  were  of  brick*  those  that  were  square  were 
composed  of  flat  bricks  [about  eight  or  nine  inches  square}  laid 
one  upon  another,  with  mortar  between ;— and  those  that  were 
roond  were  composed  sometimes  of  flat  round  tiles,  laid  Justin  the 
aame  manner,  and  sometimes  of  semtcircttlsr  tiles  placed  two  in 
each  row,  with  their  flat  edges  put  together,  only  so  as  to  have 
the  joiniuK  of  the  two  tiles  in  one  row,  placed  alternately  at  right' 
angles  with  the  joining  of  those  immediately  beneath  thero.f'' 

The  Romans  also  warmed  their  houses  by  means  of  brasiers 
or  chafling-dishes,  and  comsnt.  The  latter  word  has  by  some 
writers  been  supposed  to  signify  a  fire-place,  with  a  chimney, 
like  thorie  of  modern  dwellings.  But  no  snch  erection  has  been 
liitherto  discovered  among  the  remains  of  a  Roman  building.  X 

Tessellated  pavements  have  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of 
this  island.  §  The  Romans  greatly  delighted  in  this  species  of 
ornamented  floor,  which  succeeded,  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny, 
to  the  old  painted  pavements,  which  had  their  origin  in  Greece. 
So  desirable  was  this  mosaic  work  considered  in  the  arrangement 

of 

*  Brick  was  the  material  most  frequentlj  used ;  bat  in  many  instances  the 
pillars  are  found  to  have  been  formed  of  hewn  stone. 

t  Hsniroenta  Antique,  Vol.  IL  p.  183.-^The  same  writer  observes,  that 
many  inconsiderate  antiquaries  have  been  arcustomed  to  attribute  every  hy* 
pocausty  when  the  discovery  of  snch  a  relic  took  place,  to  a  Romam  bath; 
whereas  many  unquestionably  appertained  to  dwelling  apartments. 

t  Vi4e  Roman  Antiquities  at  Woodchester,  p.  8,  and  the  authorities  there 
quoted. 

f  Discoveries  of  tessellated  pavement  are  noticed  in  numerous  volumes  of 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  The  undermentioned  pages  contain 
descriptions  of  curious  specimens :  Dorsetshire,  p.  511—514;  Eisez,p.  St5  ; 
Gloucestershire,  p.  67t,  et  seq ;  ibid«  598  ;  IVicestersbire,  p.  53S  ',  Lincoln- 
shire, p.  679^  London  and  Middlesex,  Vol.  I.  p.  9.*^ — 97;  Monmouthshire, 
p.  171*-17S;  Nofthamptonsbire,  p.  216;  Oxfordshire,  p.  425^^3  Wilt- 
^tt«  p«  S16— 17 ;  ibid,  p.  696. 
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•f  8ia«h  baiMingi  m  were  wbabited  by  tht  ekniei  aai  imlAijr* 
that  coiMidarable  qaantilics  of  taasene  [tbe  amall  diet  of  wbwk 
the  paveflMnt  ia  compoMd)  formed  a  pari  of  the  baggi^  of  a 
regvUf  af ny,  and  were  laid  dovo  in  the  principal  fiparlnenti  of 
Hie  pnetoriun. 

The  tessera  wkieli  eompoae  the  majority  of  aocfa  moeaio  paf  o* 
mente  ae  are  diaeorered  in  Britain,  are,  in  general,  nearly  enbee^ 
of  about  half  an  ineh  square.  But  they  are  by  no  meane  i»Mi* 
fiably  of  that  siie.  Some,  which,  are  of  mere  brlek,  and  were 
need  Inr  the  coarae  work  of  ordinary  apartments,  are  eonsiderahly 
larger;  while  others  are  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  were  cua* 
ployed  in  filling  «p  the  noinnte  parts  of  saeh  pavements  as  were 
worked  with  lahoriona  care  and  delicacy.  They  are  of  varioas 
coloars;  and,  in  many  inatances,  appear  to  have  been  formed 
of  stonee  dag  from  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  bwtldiug  in  whicik 
they  were  plaoed,  with  the  addition  only  of  small  diea  of  brick, 
to  pradhiee  a  strong  shade  of  red,  and  of  a  hard  calcariooa  stone, 
of  a  bright  white  hue,  bearing  some  resemblaBce  to  Falombino 
marble. 

The  tessera,  or  dies,  were  embedded  in  cement,  and  placed 
on  prepared  atrata  of  different  kinds,  [as  rubble-stones ;  or  blend- 
ed sand,  clay,  and  loose  pieces  of  brick ;}  with  brick-work  for  the 
foundation  of  the  whole. 

Tbe  mosai&»work  wss  disposed  in  a  great  variety  of  patterns, 
which  sometimes  consisted  merely  of  ornamental  involutions,  as 
the  vitruvian  scroll,  the  labyrinth-lret,  and  the  guilloche ;  but  were 
more  frequently  descriptive  of  heathen  deities,  or  other  allegori- 
cal figures  allusive  to  war,  love,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  chace* 
The  execution  of  the  figures  is  usually  very  coarse ;  and  an 
elegance  of  taste  is  chiefly  displayed  in  such  mosaic  pavomenta 
as  consist  of  isnciful  ornaments,  unconnected  with  attempts  to, 
represent  tbe  human,  or  any  other  natural,  figure. 

Inseri  ptions  have  been  frequently  found  on  tessellated  pavements 
in  several  other  parts  of  Europe,but  have  been  only  rarely  discover- 
ed in  Britain.  Th^  first  discovery  of  thia  nature  was  made  by  Mr« 

LysoMb 
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Lysoiu,  at  Woodeheiter;  and  the  same  genUeinan  has  been  so 
forUinate  aa  to  reveal,  for  the  gratification  of  the  antiquary,  a 
second  inscription  in  moaatc-work,  at  Framiftimt  in  Porsetshirt. 
It  will  be  observed  by  the  readers  of  the  Beauties  of  England, 
that  neithei  of  these  inscriptions  contains  any  reference  to  th^ 
dates  at  which  the  respective  vill«  were  erected,  or  to  the  per- 
sons  by  whom  they  were  occiipied. 

Roman  Coins.— The  coins  of  the  Romans  rank  among  the 
most  interesting  vestiges  of  the  ascendancy  of  that  great  nation, 
in  Britain.  These  relics,  indeed,  constitute  a  distinguished  me* 
morial  of  the  former  sway  and  busy  population  of  the  Romansj^ 
in  all  places  which  were  included  within  the  bounds  of  their 
mighty  empire ;  and  are  found  in  great  abundance,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plough,  or  spade,  either  scattered  loosely  througl^ 
the  soil,  or  reposited  for  security  in  urns  and  other  receptacles. 
They  are,  also,  frequently  dug  from  a  concealment  amidst  the 
foundations  of  buildings. 

The  exuberance  with  which  they  are  discovered  in  Britain,  is  ma- 
nifested by  very  numerous  pages  of  the  "  Beauties/'  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  topographer,  whilst  confining  his  enquiries  to  En- 
gland and  Wales,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  such  as  bear  an  imme<r 
diate  relation  to  our  native  island ,  and  these  will  be  found  to  be  only 
few  in  number.  It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  remind  thf 
reader  of  some  circumstances  generally  connected  with  the  coin- 
age of  Rome ;  as  the  collecting  of  medals  forms  one  of  the  most 
elegant  branches  of  antiquarian  employment. 

In  regard  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  fabricated,  Romaii 
coins  are  chiefly  of  three  sorts;  brass,  or  copper;  silver;  ^nd 
gold.*    The  first  material  was  that  of  earliest  use,  and  long  re- 
mained 

*  Many  ewoM  aw  found  of  Icadj  iron,  or  copper,  finely  plated  with  90I4  or 
siWer^  and  are  evidently  4Ue  performance  of  Roman  forgers.  That  coini  le- 
gitimatelj  cenposed  of  lead  were  verj  ancientljr  in  circulation  at  Rone,  ia, 
however,  nsqnektionable ;  bat  onlj  few  are  diicorered  with  /oipemUniprei- 
•ions,  and  those  are  supposed  to  have  been  mere  trial-pieces. 
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oained  the  sole  metal  of  which  the  money  of  the  Romans  was 
composed ;  but  silver  and  gold  were  both  adopted^  more  tbaii  two 
eentories  before  the  Christian  era. 

In  shape  they  are  roundish^  bat  seldom  perfectly  circular;  and, 
in  point  of  size^they  vary  from  a  diameter  of  three  inches,  to  that 
of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.    Those  of  (he  larger  size  are  termed 
medallions.    The  brass  imperial  coins,  which  are  by  hr  the  more 
numerous,  are  of  three  sizes,  iarge,  middle,  and  smaii;*  the 
distinctions,  as  to  size,  being  ascertained  by  the  size  of  the 
head  stamped  on  the  obverse,  rather  than  by  the  breadth  and 
thickness  of  the  coin  itself.     The  large  brass,  as  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity, are  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all  Roman  coins,  on 
account  of  the  great  size  of  the  portraits  and  figures,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  types  and  the  execution. — The  class  of  coins  term- 
ed middle  brass,  is  found  in  the  greatest  numbers,  but  is  mnch 
inferior  to  the  first  size,  in  interest  and  in  elegance  of  workman- 
ship.   The  series  of  the  small  brass  comprises  many  very  curious 
and  estimable  coins. 

Little  discrimination  is  now  made  between  the  brass  and  copper 
coins  of  the  Romans,  although,  when  used  as  a  circulating  me- 
dium of  traffic,  the  brass  was  considered  to  be  double  in  value 
to  the  copper.    This  want  of  attention  arises  from  that  fine  rust 
which  is  peculiar  to  these  metals,  when  reposited  in  particular 
soils,  and  in  which  the  best  specimens  of  ancient  brass  and 
copper  coins  are  beautifully  encased.     This  rust  is  of  various  co- 
lours, and,  when  really  produced  by  time,  is  as  hard  as  the 
metal  itself,  and  acts  as  a  natural  varnish,  which  preserves  the 
most  delicate  touches  of  the  impression,  more  effectually  than 
could  have  been  done  by  any*artificial  means. 
The  silver  imperial  coins  are  so  numerous  and  complete,  that 

they 

*  Sach  are  the  classes  into  which  they  are  arbitrarily  divided  ;  the  large, 
being  about  the  sixe  of  our  crown,  and  the  middle  that  of  our  half-crown  ; 
while  the  small  comprehends  all  brass  coins  not  larger  than  our  shilling.  Sut 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  brass  coinage  of  Rome  gradually  declines  in  siis 
from  the  time  of  Severus. 
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they  are  voi  held  in  extnordiiiary  esteem  bj  the  bstadiovt 
dallist  Coins  in  this  metal^  are  frequently  dug  np  vith  krge 
spots  of  green,  blue,  or  red  mst ;  all  of  whieh  are  injnrions  t» 
the  ?alne  of  the  specimen.  They,  likewise,  from  lying  in  a  soil 
snbject  to  partienlar  vapoors,  acquire  a  yellow  tarnish,  which  has 
deceptively  inclined  many  persons  to  suppose  that  they  had  been 
gilt  The  Roman  silver  was  generally  alloyed,  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  it. 

The  imperial  coins  of  gold  are  deemed  so  truly  precious,  that 
%he  parity  of  the  metal  is  one  of  the  least  considerations  in  es- 
timating their  value.  We  here  see  the  arts  of  medallic  invention 
and  execution  carried  to  an  admirable  height ;  and  the  metal  is 
highly  favourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  such  exquisite  work-, 
manship,  as  it  is  superior  to  all  mst,  except  the  iron-mould  ac- 
quired from  lying  in  a  soil  impregnated  with  iron. 

The  impress  on  all  these  classes  of  coins  is  interesting  equally 
to  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the  general  lover  of  science* 
Before  I  bestow  on  this  subject  a  few  brief  notices,  the  reader 
may  be  reminded,  in  the  lively  and  elegant  words  of  Addison, 
'*  that,  formerly,  there  was  no  difference  between  money   and 
medals.     An  old  Roman  had  his  purse  full  of  the  same  pieces 
that  we  now  preserve  in  cabinets.    As  soon  as  an  emperor  had 
done  any  thing  remarkable,  it  wss  immediately  stamped  on  a 
coin,  and  became  current  through  his  whole  dominions.     It  was 
a  pretty  contrivance  to  spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  Emperor^ 
and  make  his  actions  circulate.     A  fresh  coin  was  a  kimi  of 
a  gazette,  that  published  the  latest  news  of  the  empire."* 

Until  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  the  portrait  of  a  living  per-' 
souage  had  never  been  stamped  upon  a  Roman  coin ;  but,  from 
that  period  downwards,  the  medals  of  the  empire  present  a  gra- 
tifying succession  of  portraits,  often  of  exquisite  workmanship, 

and 

*  IKsloguet  on  Medals,  Btshop  HurdS  edit.  p.  4S9.-p->Med«Ilioii$  are  ordl- 
Bsrily  tnppoied  to  act  as  an  exception  to  this  remark,  bat  Mr.  Ptnkerton 
d<rabu  whether  many  medallions  might  net  have  been  circalated  as  money 
Vide  Essay  on  Medals. 
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and  erincing,  in  the  strength  of  their  character,  a  probable  dose- 
iite  of  resemblance.  On  the  coins  of  the  npper  empire,*  the 
&ce  is  exhibited  in  profile,  a  style  of  representation  weft  adapted 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  medal ;  but,  in  those  of  the  lower  Empe- 
rors, this  custom  was  frequently  abandoned  ;  and  here,  to  use  the 
satirical  words  of  Addison,  "  you  find  abundance  of  broad  Gothic 
fiices,  like  so  many  full  moons,  on  the  side  of  a  coin/' 

While  the  obverse  is  enriched  with  the  portrait  of  a  Roman 
Emperor,  [then,  in  reality,  the  monarch  presiding  over  all  Eu- 
rope] the  reverse  presents  a  device,  finely  emblematic,  or  com- 
memorative of  some  event  of  importance  to  the  Roman  nation, 
'  and  thence  to  the  civilized  world  at  targe.    We  here  find  repre* 
■ented,  and  often  with  great  beauty,  deities,  and  personifications 
aiHusive  to  peculiar  virtues  presumed  to  be  displayed  by  the  Em- 
perors, or  by  the  people  subject  to  their  rule.     Any  extension  of 
the  empire,  or  victory  conducive  to  that  event,  was  promptly 
•tamped  upon  a  coin,  to  gratify  the  patriotic  pride  of  the  Roman 
dtizens,  and  to  blazon  to  posterity,  the  achievements  of  their 
«rmies.f     Nor  were  military  actions  alone  deemed   worthy  of 
notice  upon  the  coinage ;    any  great  work ,  of  an  honourable 
peace  obtained  a  place  on  these  lasting  medallic  tablets ;  and  the 

reverse 

*  The  r€ad«r  nay  be  rtminded  that  the  era  termed  (he  Upper  Empire,  is 

SSMidSffed  to  have  commenced  under  Juliva  Caeiar,  aod  to  hvrt  ended  abant 

Ae  yiMT  of  Cbfiatian  reckoning,  t60.    The  lower  empiM  embcacea  *  period 

of  near  IfOO  yean»  vnd  tefminatea  at  tbft  eapmra  of  Cooataalinople.    AH  Ihe 

Imperial  medala,  till  the  time  of  the  Palmologi,  art  deemed  antiqae. 

f  Mr.  Addison,  cDialogues  on  Medals,  &cJ  expatiates,  at  some  extent,  on 
tbe  jodgment  shewn  by  the  ancients,  in  causing  the  record  of  great  eventf, 
for  tbe  information  of  posterity,  to  be  stamped  on  brass  and  copper,  as  the 
laH  Vttloable  metals  in  common  esteem,  rather  than  on  gold  and  silver,  which 
SM  to  tempting  to  the  destnictive  hand  of  avarice.  Althougli  similar  devicea 
were  impressed  on  the  more  precious  suhatances,  it  is  indeed  sufficiently  evi- 
dent tbst  oerany  opportonity  was  neglected  of  perpetuating  actiona  of  re* 
aowa,  bj  onoMBtmorating  them  on  eoins  likely  to  be  valaable  with  foloie 
sfsa  for  the  demso  sad  legcad^  ratbtr  than  for  tbe  iotrinsie  vaUeof  the 
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fffrerte  of  nuBny  coins  was  thought  to  be  sstisfaclory  and  eom- 
plete,  when  it  presented  an  image  of  secortty,  as  the  fortified 
gateway  observable  on  several  which  relate  to  Britain. 

The  legends  are  remarkable  for  a  sententtous  brevity,  for  an 
anpfitode  and  grandenr  of  meaning  expressed  wKh  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  words.  In  these,  and  in  the  devi(*e.  It 
wlH  scarcely  be  donbted  bnt  that  a  flattery,  most  contradictory 
to  sober  truth,  often  prevailed;  and  few  will  avoid  a  smile  on 
seeing  Caligula  and  Nero  styled  the  fathers  of  their  country,  and 
TiteHins  the  restorer  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Still,  in  many  in- 
stances,  thettoman  medals  would  appear  to  present  an  honest 
echo  of  public  approbation ;  and  it  will  readffy  be  allowed  that 
ihey  are  greatly  assistant  to  history.  In  regard  to  the  arrange* 
ment  of  events,  dates,  and  biographical  particulars. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Roman  coins  bearing  antflratediale 
rdatimi  to  Britain,  are  comparatively  few  in  nnmber.  Caoidett 
[who  most  be  considered,  as  to  efficiency  of  intelligence,  tb« 
parent  of  British  topographical  history]  has  presented  a  series, 
into  which,  aceordmg  to  the  remark  of  Mr.  Gough,  "  he  has  ad- 
mitted several  coins,  which  have  no  other  relation  to  Britain  than 
that  the  Emperors  to  whom  .  they  belong  had  something  to  do 
here.'**  Mr.  Walker,  in  Bishop  Gibson's  edition  of  the  Bri- 
tamiia,  has  added  six  more;  but  stHI,  if  such  a  criterion  be  re- 
ceived as  the  standard  of  adoption,  it  is  certain  tliaft  even  such  an 
addition  is  much  smaller  than  might  be  made,  with  superior  in- 
dnstry  at  opportunities.  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  edition  Of  Camden, 
fives  a  plate,  which  ''professes  to  exhibit  cmly  suoh  Roman 
ooins  as  bear  any  evident  marks  of  relation  to  this  couutry.'' 
The  coins  presented  in  Mr.  Gough's  plate  are  twenty  eight  in 
aiumber;  but,  certainly,  do  not  comprehend  M  which  have  a  real 
and  immediate  relation  to  British  affairs. 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  only  one  colqnial  com  of  Bri-^ 
tain.    As  eagravad  by  Camden,  this  single  instaaoe  belongs  to^ 

Glaudiaa; 

•  Googh'sEdit.  of  C«iBd«^  p.  If* 
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Clandius;  and,  according  to  tbat  writer*  we  learn  from  tbe  ia>^ 
■cription  "  that  Ctaudiat  was,  for  some  saccess  in  Britaia,  ia 
the  l'2th  year  of  bis  reign,  saluted  Imperator  the  13th  time; 
and  that  a  colony  was  then  settled  at  CamulodttDam.''  On  the 
reverse  is  the  device  of  a  nan  drivii^  a  cow  and  a  bully  in  alla- 
sm  to  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  the  site  of  the  walls  of  an 
intended  settlement,  by  a  plough  drawn  by  a  cow  and  a  bnll, 
jroked  together.* 

Medals,  allusive  to  Britain,  occur  in  each  of  the  three  metala 
used  in  the  Roman  coinage.  Among  these  will  be  notioed  a 
coin  of  Clandins,  who  is  termed  by  Roman  authors  the  conqueror 
of  Britain.  This  coin  is  rare  in  gold,  and  is  still  less  frequently 
found  in  silver.  The  bust  of  the  Emperor  is  adorned  with  the 
laurel  crown.  On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription  De  Butannis* 
and  a  triumphal  arch,  with  trophies ;  "  which  Vaillant  refers  to 
hisexpci^ition  hither,  A.  U.  O  796,  A.  D.  49;  and  hispompona 
triumph  over  the  Britons,  for  which  the  arch  here  represented 
was  erected  to  him,  in  the  9th  region  of  Rome,  in  his  6th  tribu- 
nate, A.  U.  C.  799,  A.  D.  46/'t  Over  tbe  arch  is  the  statue 
of  the  Emperor,  on  horseback,  between  two  trophies  of  British 
arma. 

Many  of  the  other  coins  relating  to  Britain,  were  alsastmck 
in  commemoration  of  fictories  obtained  by  different  Emperors,  or 
their  Generals;  as  Antqninus  Pius,  Commcdus,  Caiacallay  and, 
Severmu  On  the  reverse  of  these  are  seen  various  emblems  of 
trinmpb ;  as  a  winged  figure  of  victory,  sustaining  a  palm  branch 
and  shield,  and  sitting  on  the  shields  of  tlie  conquered  Britons; 

two 

*  Mr.  CoQgh  (Edit,  of  Britannia ;  notes  on  Ronan  coins)  obaerres,  that 
ha  has  not  been  able  to  fiod  where  Camden  and  Barton  met  vrith  this  coin* 
It  baa  not  been  tamed  up  at  Maiden,  or  Colchester ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  by 
Vaillant,  Patin,  or  Ooco.  The  same  writer  adds,  "  that  Ctand^is's  lltk 
tribanats  soawers  to  his  being  the  26th  time  Imperator ;  not,  as  CaoMlcn 
feads  it,  18,  in  a  character  unasoal  on  coins." 

t  Notes  on  tbe  Roman  coins  in  Gongh's  edit,  of  Camden;  where  fee  sa 
•ngimviag  of  this  cnrioos  aedal* 
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two  winged  Viotories,  writing  on  a  sbield  hung  to  a  palm^tree^ 
and  two  captives  below,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them* 
Sometimes,  two  triumphs  are  celebrated  on  the  reverse  of  one 
coin;  as  in  the  instance  of  a  medal  ^ruck  by  Commodus,  where 
a  figure  is  represented  sitting,  and  holding  two  trophies,  one  in 
each  hand. 

But  the  coins  roost  interesting,  from  their  connexion  with  our 
native  coantry,  are  those  which  contain  a  personi/lcation  of  Bri' 
tmmia.  Several  snch  coins  are  preserved;  and  it  is  highly 
curious  to  enquire  into  the  characteristics  with  which  the  polished 
Romans  would  invest  onr  island,  and  the  degree  of  esteem  in 
which  they  held  this  country,  on  a  scale  of  comparison  with  their 
ether  provinces. 

The  enquiry  is  by  no  means  gratifying  to'national  vanity,  or 
even  satisfactory  to  fair  patriotic  prepossession.  On  the  Roman 
medals,  every  other  province  is  emblematically  complimented  for 
some  circumstance  of  natural  wealth,  or  of  artificial  produce. 
Thus,  Africa  is  quoiffed  with  the  elephant's  head,  and  attended  by 
the  bull,  and  by  other  emblems  allusive  to  wealth  in  agriculture. 
The  friiitfulness  of  Egypt  is  denoted  by  a  basket  of  wheat; 
while  Spain  supports  an  olive  branch ;  and  Gaul  is  declared  to 
be  rich  in  flocks,  by  an  attendant  sheep.  And  all  these  figures 
are  of  a  graceful  form,  and  are  in  soft,  pacific,  attitudes. 

But  Britain  is  represented  with  no  encouraging  token«of  rich* 
ness  of  staple,  or  urbanity  of  manners.  In  a  medal  of  Antoninus 
I4o8,  noticed  by  Addison,  she  is  seated  upon  a  globe,  which 
stands  in  waler,  "  probably  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress  of  a 
new  world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romans  had  before 
conquered,  by  the  iuterposition  of  the  sea.''*  In  her  hand  she 
bears  a  Roman  ensign,  the  galling  indication  of  her  being  a  con- 
quered province.    On  another  coin  of  the  same  EmperQr,t  she 

O  is 

*  Dialogaes  on  medals,  &g.  p.  425. 
t  Both  of  these  medals  are  engrared  in  the  plate  Nummi  Rcmanit  Tab.  III. 
•f  Gibson's  Camdco.    One  is  also  engraved,  and  both  are  noticed,  in  Ooogh's 
edition  of  the  same  work. 
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is  sittiog  open  a  totk,  with  a  cpetr  and  aliield,  to  aHwt  W 
military  diaposition ;  bnt,  still,  irith  a  lUnaii  easign  ia  liar 
hand,  the  badge  of  subjagatton.  It  will,  likewise^  be  obsenr ad 
that  she  is  so  thinly  and  pennrionsly  clad,  as  to  appioaeh  to  a 
stale  of  semi-Dadity ;  while  the  other  figures  are  eawrapped  ia 
robes  of  comfort  and  value.  She  is,  also,  destitate  of  the  grace 
and  gentleness  conspicuous  in  persoaificatioiis  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. 

But  the  reader  will  recollect  that  the  eonqnests  of  Antoaiaiia 
Pius,  in  regard  to  which  these  coins  were  undoubtedly  struck, 
related  to  the  north  of  Britain;  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  aapect 
in  the  person ificatioo,  therefore,  applies  chiefly  to  districts  which 
few.  designers  of  medals,  even  iu  more  prosperous  agea,  woaU 
think  of  representing  by  a  figure  very  warmly  dad,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  comucopim. 

On  a  very  rare  brass  ooin  of  Glandios,  the  titalar  conqueror  of 
the  south,  the  perionificatioa  of  Britaia  bean  in  the  left  hand  a 
basin,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  pearls;  bat  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  when  the  same  coin  occurs  in  gold,  this  basin,  with  its  sup- 
fiosed  offering  of  natural  treasure^  is  omitled.-*8liU,  in  the 
medals  of  Claudius,  and  of  Hadrian  [whose  knowledge  of  Britain 
was  confined  to  the  same  southern  part  of  the  idand]  we  see  Bri- 
tannia in  a  more  comely  attire  than  in  theae  of  Antoninus,  aU 
though  she  still  bears  marks  of  poverty,  when  conqwred  with  the 
well-dressed  female  fonns,  representing  ether  provinces. 

To  speak  in  the  language  of  a  Medallist,  lAe  Briimmias  [of 
coins  presenting  persoiiificatioaa  of  oar  country]  are  very  scaraa 
and  valuable.  Mr.  Piukerton,  in  his  judicious  ''  Essay  oa 
Medals,^'  has  engraved  ten  of  Utese  coina;  and  it  does  not  ap* 
pear  that  above  four  more  exist;  neither  of  which  vartcn  mnok 
fVom  those  represented  in  bis  work,  and  described,  as  to  their 
leading  features,  in  the  present  pages. 

.  Amongst  the  medals  relating  to  Britain,  which  are  admitted 
into  a  Roman  series,  none  have  caused  so  much  discussion  as 
those  of  (JarauHui  and  AUectus.    The  story  of  these  successive 

usurpeia 
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Umirpen  of  imperial  power,  has  been  brteily  noticed  in  our  com- 
pendinm  of  historical  events  relating  to  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Romans  in  Britain ;  and  allusions  to  it  occur  in  several  pages  of 
the  ''Beauties."*  Carausins  is  the  favourite  hero  of  many 
Medallists;  and  his  reign  [certainly  an  era  of  some  consequence, 
in  the  naval  annals  of  Britain]  afibrds  numerous  curious  and  rare 
medals,  particularly  in  the  small  brass ;  but  the  cool  investiga- 
tor will,  perhaps,  deem  the  labours  mis-spent>  which  have  ex- 
tended through  several  volumes,  in  enquiries  concerning  the 
medallic  history  of  this  adventurous  Emperor,  even  when  the 
name  of  his  wife,  Oriuaa,  is  added  to  the  sum  of  interestf 

The  curiosity  is  naturally  excited »  as  to  the  cause  of  the  great 
abundance  in  which  Roman  coins  are  found,  in  the  various  situa* 
tions  noticed  in  a  previous  page;  and  I  must  own  that,  in  my 
opinion,  not  any  conjectures  yet  presented  are  folly  satisfactory. 
In  regard  to  such  coins  as  are  discovered  enclosed  in  vessels,  and 
buried  in  the  earth,  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  a  usual  prac- 
tice with  the  Romans  to  hoard  their  money  in  such  a  situation, 

0  2  and 

*  The  leading  particnlan  of  this  eventful  story  are  stated  in  the  Beauties 
for  Oifordshire,  p.  5S6. 

f  f  t  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gough  that  the  subject  of  Caraosius  and  his  coins 
baa  been  exhausted  in  the  following  works :  "  Histoire  de  Caraanas,  £mpe* 
tear  do  -la  Grande  Bretagiie,.&e.  Par.  1740."  4to.  Dr.  Stakeley's  *'  Me« 
dallic  History  of  Caraasius,  1757,  and  1759."  2  rols.  4  to.  His  "  PalsBO- 
graphia  Britannica,  No*  III.  Go  Oriuna,  wife  of  Carausius,  !759.*'  4to. 
"  Two  Dissertations  on  Caransius,  Emperor  of  Britain,  tO|[eiher  with  that  of 
bis sopposed  wife  and  son;  a  third,  also,  of  him  and  his  successor  Allectus> 
with  a  letter  to  Dr.  Siukeiey  on  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Caraasius," 
.4to;  and  "  Further  observations  on  Caraasius  and  Oriuna,  1756."  4to 
The  two  last  were  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  physician  to  the  Middlesex  hnspiiaf,  who 
IpOMessed  a  collection  of  the  coins  of  Caratuiot,  amounting  to  ie56  specimens^ 
nine  of  which  were  of  fine  silver.  The  controversy  was  closed  hy  m  aiiuny- 
Bous  history  of  Caraasius,  or  '*  an  examination  of  what  had  been  advanced 
on  that  subject  by  Genebrier  and  Stnkeley,  &c.  176^  "  4to. — In  C|00gh's 
edit,  of  Camdeu,  Plate  Roman  coins,  are  engraved  two  of  the  coins  of 
Carusiiit,  from  a  plate  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Kennedy. 
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aod  the  following  Iwo  lines  of  Horace  are  adduced  in  support  of 
the  supposition : 

Quid  juvAt  imffleniQin  te  Argeoti  Pondvs,  et  Ami 
Faitim  defossa  timid  um  deponerc  Terrm  ? 

Sat.  Lib.  r.    Sat.  U 

It  is  observed,  that  the  servant  in  the  Gospel,  who  did  not 
trade  with  the  talent  entrusted  to  him,  went  aud  digged  in  the 
earth,  and  hid  his  Lord's  money.  The  following  remark  appears 
of  considerable  weight,  in  respect  to  the  discovery  of  vessels 
containing  coins  in  subterranean  situations:  '' Among  the  mili* 
tary,  it  seems  likely  that  the  method  of  burying  money  would 
be  pursued  in  general ;  for,  as  the  Roman  forces  were  paid  in 
copper  money,  called  therefore  Ms  militare,  a  service  of  any 
duration  would  occasion  such  an  accumulation  of  this  ponderous 
coin,  as  could  not  be  carried  about  by  the  soldier,  with  any  con- 
venience, in  his  numerous  excursive  marches.  The  surest  mode, 
therefore,  of  securing  his  treasure  until  he  returned  to  his  garri- 
son, would  be  to  deposit  it  in  a  spot  known  only  to  himself. 
But,  as  it  firequently  happened  that  these  veterans  died  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  their  hoards,  the  know- 
ledge of  them  would  be  necessarily  lost  with  their  owners^  and 
they  would  ooutinne  in  the  places  where  they  were  originally 
deposited,  until  accident,  or  curiosity,  again  brought  ihem  to 
light."* 

Camden  attributes  the  abundance  in  which  these  coins  are 
found,  to  the  imperial  edict  which  prohibited  the  melting  down 
of  ancient  money. 

It  may  be  safely  supposed,  that  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
money  discovered  in  Britain,  was  not  actually  left  in  the  soil,  or 
iu  other  places  of  secretion,  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Ken- 
net  [in  genersl  so  judicious  in  his  remarks]  is  certainly  sobfeet 

to 

*  Iter  BrttanniaroiDi  &e.  p.  55. 
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lo  «rror,  aoeordingp  to  all  probability  of  conjectnre,  when,  in  his 
**  Parochial  Antiquities/'  he  surmises  that  these  invaders,  at 
tlieir  final  departure  from  Britain,  buried  their  money  in  the 
ground,  under  the  hope  of  returning  and  regaining  it.  The 
omens  of  disjunction  were  too  decisive  to  allow  of  our  believing 
that  they  could  descend  to  such  a  weakness,  especially  when  we 
remember  the  slow  progress  with  which  those  indications  had 
advanced  towards  a  crisis. 

But  the  circuhtton  of  Roman  money  in  Britain,  did  not  cease 
with  the  departure  of  the  warlike  and  predominating  people 
under  whose  inftuence  its  was  minted.  In  its  natural  course,  as  a 
medium  of  traffic  under  a  government  long  deemed  secure,  it  had 
penetrated  every  recess  of  the  British  province,  and  formed 
equally  the  hoard  of  the  artificer^  husbandman,  and  merchant. 
That  it  prevailed  as  a  currency  for  many  years  after  the  Romans 
abandoned  Britain,  would  appear  to  be  unquestionable;  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  secreted  masses  of  money,  or 
scattered  gleanings  of  Roman  coin,  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
island,  may,  perhaps,  with  a  rationality  of  conclusion,  be  re* 
ferred  to  the  fruitless  precaution,  or  the  terrified  negligence, 
of  the  Britons,  when  their  towns  were  threatened  by  northern 
invaders;  or  were  involvedj  by  their  assault,  in  a  smoking 
volume  of  ruin. 

Among  other  opinions,  it  has  been  thou$;ht  that  the  Romans 
left  large  quantities  of  their  money  in  dififerent  places,  "  as  in- 
centestible  proofs  of  the  once  Roman  greatness,  and  undeniable 
memorials  of  tlie  immensity  of  their  dominions/' — In  aid  of  such 
a  notion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  much  the  greater  number  of 
the  coins  thus  discovered  are  of  copper. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus,  as  a  conjecture  of  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
"  that  the  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  towns  did  not  know,  or 
despised,  the  use  of  copper  money ;  and  therefore  left  it  among 
the  ruins.''  This  opinion  is  supported,  by  observing  that  "  the 
Roman  coins  fonnd  on  the  site  of  desolated  towns,  are  chiefly 

O  3  copper,. 
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copper,  bad  and  worn;  and  thej  are  gpetteraUy  leattored  HgaMf 
over  tbe  sarface  of  the  mined  town/' 

Each  of  these  caisea  nay  have  aaaiated  in  pradncing  tlw 
incoatestiUe  fact,  of  Boman  money  being  alinoat  daMy  fcnn4 
in  aacb  abundance,  as  to  convey  an  assurance  of  a  very  large 
circnlation  of  specie  during  the  ascendant  of  that  people  in  Bri« 
tain.  But  it  will  be  ebvions,  that  sncb  of  the  ascribed  cansen 
as  appear  most  efficacious,  are  adopted  on  conjeetare  only,  how* 
ever  ingenious  those  conjectures  may  be  deemed. 

Altars,  and  other  inscribed  Stones,  and  pieces  ow 
Sculpture.*— We  have  good  antherity  for  believing  thai  tbn 
Romans  introduced,  with  a.  liberal,  if  not  with  a  judicious  hand, 
the  art  of  sculpture  to  the  conquered  districto  of  this  island.  It 
Is  well  known  that  they  were  extremely  fond  of  adorning  with 
statues,  both  the  public  and  private  buildings  of  the  imperial 
city,  in  the  first  and  second  centuries;  and  mutilated  Testtges  of 
such  circumstoaces  of  deooratton  have  been  often  found  in  Bri- 
tain, although  rarely  preserved  with  due  care.  Gtldas  notices 
the  numerous  statoes  of  heathen  deities,  connected  with  religioua 
temples,  which  were  remaining,  even  at  llie  date  at  which  he 
wrote.* 

That  the  Romans  sedulonsly  inliedueed  stalnes  of  their  fiuci* 
fal  deities,  during  their  efierts  to  eradicate  the  religion  of  the 
Druids,  may,  indeed^  be  readily  ioMgined;  and  that  omamentol 
statues  were  frequently  placed  in  their  principal  private  build* 
ings,  is  evident  from  fragmente  discovered  on  several  occasions, 
and  particularly  from  those  found  at  Woodchester,  in  Gloacea*- 
tershire. 

It  must  necessarily  be  supposed  that  such  pieces  of  sculpture 
as  were  used  in  ornamenting  great  public  buildings,  or  the  prin* 
cipal  mansions  of  tbe  affluent  and  tasteful,  were  procured  from 
the  imperial  city.     But  it  is  unquestionable  that  nmny  sculptors 

•  Gilda  Hilt.  c.  t. 
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liroa  Bmm  pmiliaed  their  art  km  this  ofmiilry,  dttring  ilie  mora 
Mtlkd  ages  of  the  Romtn  dominalioii  over  BHtain.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  oaLy  few  apecinMus>  of  either  kind,  are  known  to 
auat  at  the  present  ti«e.*  The  iiitroduetioD  of  Christianity  led 
to  the  destrociion  of  images  designed  for  heathen  worship;  and 
the  relies  of  sach  stataes  as  adoriied  the  private  dMius,  or  villa, 
aifis  canpantively  few  in  number,  and  are  generally  of  indifferent 
execution.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
RonHBi  art  in  all  its  eiroaSMUnces,  may  imagine  thai  the  in- 
vaders removed  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  statuary,  when 
Ihwy  finally  quitted  the  island ;  but  the  lesi  impassioned  will« 
perhaps  beKeve  that  the  refined  ai'U^  even  when  stimnlated  by 
Mm  wishes  of  Roman  volnptoousness,  hmg«iahed  on  the  soil  of 
this  distent  provinee;  and  that  Britein  was  not  constituted  the 
depositary  of  any  eestly  and  transcendant  works  in  the  sculptor's 
department  of  teknt,  whilst  8tth|eek  to  the  military  sway  of  the 
HDinaas. 

ft  is,  at  any  rate,  eertein  that  the  prineipal  remains  of  Roman 
eealptare  in  Uritain,  oonsist  of  figures  cat  in  Basso  and  Alto 
Reliero,  ou  altars  and  various  monumente.  Some  few  of  these 
exhibit  an  indication  of  taste  and  skilf;  bat  the  greater  number 
are  equally  coarse  in  dfsign  and  exeeiitioB. 

The  intention  'and  usnal  character  of  altanii  and  other  inscribed 

O  4  stonesi 


•  Leland,  vrridng  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eigfith,  noftcei  ▼arioas  pieces 
•f  icmlptvie  si  Beth,  which  bad  been  reacued  from  the  ruins  of  the  boild* 
ings  to  which  they  originally  appertained,  and  were  then  intend  in  the 
Si^  wmlb/  Some  interettiog  discoTeries  of  Roman  antiquities,  comprising 
a  fine  head  in  bronse  (supposed  to  be  that  of  Apollo)  liave  since  occurred  at 
the  same  place*  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Beanties  for  Somersetshire,  p.  S6S 
—366.  One  of  She  roost  elegant  specimens  of  Boman  proficiencj  in  the 
fine  arts,  that  hSM  been  diseotered  in  this  country,  was  found  at  Ribfiliester, 
in  the  year  i79S.  This  is  a  helmet  of  Bronae.  "  ornamented  with  basso*  ^ 
celievos,  representing  armed  men,  with  horses,  &c.  in  various  attitudes  of 
skirmislung."  Ao  account  of  this  discovery  is  inserted  in  the  KstiuU  JIImis* 
menta,  the  ArchgologU,  the  Bcaoties  for  Lancashiis,  p.  159,  U^ 
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Stones^  are  compreheDtiTely  stated  by  Mr.  Horsl^,  in  w«tdi  U 
the  following  eflfecl :— ''  The  occasions  on  which  the  Romans 
erected  inscriptions  were  yarions.  Many  altars,  with  thmr 
proper  inscriptions  upon  them,  were  consecrated  for  sacrifice. 
Such  are  the  votive  altars,  upon  many  of  which  we  meet  with  the 
words  pro  salute,  that  is,  for  the  preservation,  or  welAre,  of  the 
emperor,  or  some  other  person,  or  of  the  parties  themselves  who 
dedicated  these  altars. 

"  There  are  other  inscriptions  which  proceeded  not  from  any 
act  of  devotion,  bat  were  erected  upon  various  occasions ;  sock 
are  honorary  monuments,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor  or  some 
other  great  person,  especially  after  any  success  or  victory  ob- 
tained. And,  sometimes,  such  inscriptions  were  erected  upom 
finishing  some  considerable  work,  or  a  part  of  it  Of  this  kind 
are  the  centurial  inscriptions,*  placed  in  Severus's  wall,  and 
those  inscriptions  /bund  upon  the  wall  in  Scotland. 

''  Altars  are  generally  inscribed  to  gods  and.  goddesses;  aai 
sometimes  to  the  emperors.  A  great  number  of  these,  in  Bri- 
tain, are  inscribed  to  several  of  the  principal  gods  of  the  Romans ; 
but  many,  likewise,  to  local  deities,  or  such  as  were  supposed  lo 
preside  over  particular  places.  In  honorary  monnments  and  in* 
scriptions,  the  emperors  are  often  complimented  in  the  most  ser^ 
vile  manner,  and  sometimes  deified.  But  some  inscriptions  are 
only  set  up  as  memorials  of  finishing  a  considerable  work,  or 
public  structure,  and  directed  to  no  person.'^f 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  custom  of  raising  comipiemorative 

inscriptions 

« 

*  Inscriptions  erected  by  the  legionary  cohorts,  or  their  centuries,  and 
(hence  termed  centurial  by  Mr.  Horsley. 

f  It  is  justlj  observes  by  Mr.  Hortley,  that  "inscriptiont  were  erected  by 
persons  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  army,  from  the  highest  officers  down 
to  the  common  soldiers.  The  commanders  and  governors  of  forts,  more  espe- 
ctaiiy,  pleased  themselves  with  pCTpetuating  their  names,  bysoch  dobu- 
mtnXM,  But  we  have  many  inscriptions,  also,  by  other  tribones ;  and  seve- 
ral by  whole  legions,  or  their  vexillations ;  and  many  atben  by  cohorts  aad 
tbcir  centurions."— Brit.  Roa.  p.  181. 
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iMcriptioas  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  time  of  the  leter  enperon* 
Dr.  Fleetwood,  speaking  of  the  autiquities  of  Uie  Roman  eoipira 
generally,  obsenres  "  that,  amongst  the  many  thousand  inscrip* 
tiotts  to  the  succeeding  emperors,  we  have  scarce  six  or  seven  to 
Julius. Carnar,  thoagh  all  their  exploits  pat  together  scarce  eqaaU 
led  those  of  Julias  Cmsar  alone."  And  thus,  in  regard  to  the 
Boman  antiquities  of  Britain  in  particular,  it  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Borsley,  "  that,  notwithstanding  the  descent  of  Julias  C»sar» 
the  exploits  and  conquests  of  Clandius  and  Vespasian  in  this  is- 
land, and  the  wars  that  were  carried  on  here  under  seme  others 
who  succeeded  them,  yet  we  have  not  one  inscription  in  Britain, 
that  undoubtedly  belongs  to  any  of  the  first  twelve  Cmsars. 
HadrioM  is  the  first  emperor  whose  name  occurs  in  any  of  our 
British  inscriptions;  and  we  have  but  very  few  of  his,  although 
be  built  a  rsmpput  qaite  across  the  country  ;  and  the  few  erected, 
to  him  are  simple  and  short.  In  the  following  reigns,  especially 
under  some  of  the  Antonines^  they  become  more  numerous,  as 
well  as  more  pompous;  but,  after  the  reigu  of  Constantine  the 
Great^  when  the  Roman  power  began  to  decline,  they  very  moch 
decrease  again.  No  emperor's  names  are  mentioned  in  any  in- 
scriptions after  that  reign;  nor  the  names  of  consuls,  or  any 
other  determinate  dates.''* 

Roman  Sbpclchees,  and  Funeral  VBSSBLs.^Sepulchral 
vestiges  of  the  Romans  have  been  discovered  in  several  parts  of 
Britain;  and  the  vessels  in  which  they  sometimes  deposited  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased,  together  with  other  articles  relating  to 
their  funeral  ceremonies,  form  some  of  the  most  ^iteresting  speci* 

mens 

•  Britanois  Konwiui,  B«ok  II.  cbap.  1  and  11. — It  will  be  obfer¥«d  that 
few  Roman  iiucriptiens  have  been  diicovered  io  the  amith  and  eact,  or  footh* 
eaat  parts  of  this  island.  The  principal  altars  and  inscriptions,  which  have 
hitherto  appeared,  have  been  found  in  Monmoothshire ;  the  northern  coon- 
ties  of  England;  and  uear  the  wail  in  Scotland.— The  connty  of  Northern- 
bsrland  b  particular  It  rich  in  Roman  aatiquities.  ' 
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BHiis  of  ocifltol  MitoM  win<)h  are  oMtaiMd  in  pohKediniilMiti 
or  i&tbe  cohineta  of  carioiw  iadividvals.* 

It  in  dcMly  ascertained  thai  tlie  Romam  lucd,  at  the  aanie 
laiM»  the  two  diShnxd  modes  of  consaauag  the  body  b j  fife,  ani 
of  horying^  it  entire.  The  former  cnstom  chiefly  prerailed ;  bni 
instanees  of  both  methods  of  fnacral  deposit  have  been  found  ia 
Britain,  althongh  not  in  any  great  abundance.  It  is  obeerred  by 
lir.  Doogks  that  the  "  borial  places  of  the  Eomans,  in  Urn 
Imigdom,  ars  rery  rarely  discoTcred,  owing  to  their  cnstom  ef 
intsrring  the  dead  ai  nogreoi  diitimce  firom  tkeir  statioms,  hy 
ikg  M€  of  the  pubHe  fmd,  and  in  such  situations  aa  hare  beenr 
oeonpied  by  a  sacceeding  people  to  modem  times.  Their  prinei- 
pal  towns  nnd  cities  are  the  aelaal  residence  of  the  piesent  gsns- 
ration;  hence,  throngh  the  varions  changes  of  different  people 
and  different  customs,  their  traces  haye  been  kmg  desti^yed ;  aud- 
it is  w>w  only  to  accident  we  are  indebted  fcr  the  few  romnins 
which  this  oonnlry  has  preserfed.'^f 

The  siliiSftlon  of  the  burial  places  of  the  Romans  is  explained 
in  the  abore  extract.  Their  prerailing  chnaclerislics  and  pecn^ 
liarities  might  furnish  sdbjeot  lor  nnmeieas  pages,  which  co«M 
seareely  fitil  to  he  carious  and  interesting,  as  such  a  coitopreliea* 
sive  statement  is  not^  I  belie? e«  presented,  at  a  aiiigle  riew,  in 
any  English  publication.  • 

In  regard  to  the  extemi^  marfcs  by  which  the  burial  phee  of 
the  Romans  nnay  be  distingnished  fita  that  of  any  other  nation 
connected  with  this  island,  it  would  appear  that  we  hare  no^ 
direct  evidence  of  their  ever  censttwctlag  banows  orer  the  re- 
ft mains 

•  Sepulchral  Testigei  of  the  Romani  are  naticed  in  yarioM  parts  of  the 
Beantiei  of  £ngland.  Some  interesdng  dtscovenet  osear  in  the  foUowing 
pages:  Beauties  for  Durham,  p.  184;  for  Haffipdiife,  p.  IS;  for  Kent, 
p.  671;  68S;  1016;  1164;  (and  other  places  in  the  same  county,  men- 
tioned in  the  indei,  under  the  bead  of  Rtmvn  itntifuiilet;)  for  Lincolnshire, 
^599--600i  t^id.  640;  for  Lancashire,  p.  55^4;  for  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex.  Vol.  I.  p*  86—91 ;  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  46t--4;  for  Yorkshire,  p.  67 1« 

4  Kenia  BritaoQica,  p.  149. 
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nitM  of  Um  ikMMed*  •xetfi  bbcIi  aa  nera  niMd  otet  the  pro* 
nuMuotts  bodies  of  these  whe  fell  in  battle ;  a  cwtom  whieh  hae^ 
haea  traoed,  ki  apMvioae  pafe,  down  to  the  tine  of  our  fajfehen, 
and  whieh  has  beea  praelieed  by  aeerly  all  Dstions  at  diiereUt 
piNteda. 

Itt  oppoeHioif  to  sueb  a  reiaark,  it  amy,  howeyer,  be  aetioed 
tb«t  raangr  arlielets  apparaatly  of  RoDMm  workmanehip,  have  beea 
feaady  in  oonjaaetien  with  haniaa  raaaias,  beoeath  tvmoli  in 
Briteia.  But  the  following  pasaajfe  of  an  aathor  who  haa  invea^ 
tlgated  the  aabjeel  of  ftneral  tumuli  with  laborioaa  care,  will» 
perhapa^  aceoani  in  a  saUsfaetory  way  fee  saeh  contradi(*tory  ap* 
pearaacea:  "  Where  Roman  inmgnim  have  been  found,  we  have 
Tevy  gT«at  reaaoo  to  believe  that  the  baitow,  or  eaira,  was  Ae 
aepnitare,  net  of  Roaaae,  bat  ef  BriHsk  Oj^cvrf,  or  okirfimM, 
in  the  i2lM|iaf»  Mrak^.— We  do  net  find  that  the  Romans  ever 
raised  harrawe  ever  the  aepulehies  or  aahca  of  their  great  men, 
either  in  Italy  or  in  aay  other  part  of  the  world ;  and,  therefore, 
theifl  eati  be  ao  psoper  authority  for  soppeoiBg  them  tO'  have  done 
se  in  this  country. ''* 

It  is  oertain  that  sepakhree,  decidedly  Roman,  and  sueh  as 
may  be  addoeed  as  specimens  the  mo8t  strongly  marked,  are  dis* 
covered,  without  the  least  indication  of  any  supe^-incumbenf 
barrow.     The  general  exterior  characteristics  of  a  Roman  place 
of  interment  in  Britain,  would  appear  to  consist  simply  of  the 
plain  grave,  with  one  or  more  stone  piMars,  bearing  an  inscrip* 
tifln,  and  MMaetimea  a  sculptured  device.     Roman  sepulchral  in^ 
acriptions  on  stone  have,  indeed,  been  found  in  most  parts  of  this 
island  which  are  visited  by  a  Romao  road,  although  they  roost 
frequently  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  a  known  station.    These  are 
generally,  thoagh  not  invariably,  inscriptions  to  military  men; 
sod  the  stones  sre  sometimes  charged  with  the  effigies  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  embellished  with  garlands,  or  other  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, rudely  executed,  f 

The 

*  Monimsnta  Antiqoa,  Vol.  I.  p.  S6*7. 
t  The  lettcn  D.  M.  or  the  wutdt  l>tf  Ifmi^  cosstastlj  eanir  w  tho 
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The  aspeet  exiitbited  by  the  interior,  neeesaarily  dependios 
tlie  nature  of  the  solemnities  practised  at  the  foiieral.  Wben  ere* 
maftioBy  or  burning,  was  used  on  tbe  decease  of  distini^ished 
persons,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  body  was  placed  on  a 
covcb,  or  bed,  and  burned  upon  a  pile  composed  of  light  and 
reaiaooB  wood.  As  it  was  thought  that  the  ghosts  delighted  in 
blood,  a  number  of  beasts  were  killed,  and  thrown  upon  tbe  pile, 
to  accompany  the  human  body  through  the  process  of  the  flames. 
Various  presents  were  also  cast  into  the  fire,  by  surrounding 
relatlTes;  and  military  persons  had  osnally  their  arms  bnmed 
with  them.  When  the  pile  was  burned  down,  they  extiogvislied 
the  remains  of  the  fire  by  sprinkling  wine,  that  the  bones  and 
aahes  might  be  collected  with  greater  ease.  These  last  frag- 
ments of  mortality  were  then  carefully  gathered,  and  placed  in 
the  urn,  which  was  immediately  consigned  to  the  sepulchre. 

It  will  scarcely  be  deemed  snperflnona  to  have  reminded  the 
ifader  of  these  particulars,  as  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  In  eloae 
remembrance  while  noticing  the  interior  of  a  Roman  bnrial  place. 
The  urn,  containing  the  human  ashes,  was  deposited  upon  a 
pavement  within  the  sepulchre ;  and  round  it  were  placed  several 
vessels,  of  different  size  and  shape,  which  were  usually  of  earthen- 
ware,  but  were  sometimes  of  metal,  or  of  glass. 

Among  these  may  be  noticed  Paiene,  or  broad  bowls,  which 
were  used  in  sacrifices  to  receive  the  blood  of  victims,  and  in 
which  were  placed  the  consecrated  meats  oflered  to  the  gods,  or 
the  wine  and  other  liquors  used  as  libatioos  at  iiinerals.    Vessels, 

termed 

Aincrml  inicriptioQt  of  tbe  Romani.  On  thit  subject  Bfr.  Ward  oommQsicated 
to  Mr.  Hortley  the  following  remarks:  "  Tbe  ancients  wem  not  agreed  in 
their  opinions  concerning  the  Dii  Manet ;  some  taking  them  for  the  same  at 
tbe  dei  inferi ;  others  for  tbe  ghosts  of  persons  deceased ;  and  otiiers,  egaiB« 
for  the  same  as  the  genii,  or  familiar  spirits,  which  attended  persons  from 
their  birtli,  through  this  world  into  the  next.  When  they  are  mentioned 
upon  inscriptions,  they  sometimes  veero  to  be  taken  for  the  ghost  of  tbe  de* 
ceased  person  to  ^hom  the  monument  is  erected,  and  a|  other  times  net.** 
.Britannia  Bowana;  p.  199. 
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Iflrmed  Jjochrymatories  by  many  aatiquaries,  are  found  with  the 
above,  and  aie  frequently  accompanied  by  a  spoon.  It  ia  osoally 
aapposed  that  these  Teasels  were  intended  to  oontain  lachrymal 
offerings;  and  some  persons  have  conjectured  that  the  spoons 
were  used  io  catching  such  tears  as  were  designed  for  preserva- 
tion. Mr.  Douglas,  iu  the  work  already  quoted,  considers  both 
these  surmises  to  be  of  a  fanciful  character,  and  contends  that  no 
safe  authority  can  be  found  in  any  ancient  writer  for  concluding 
that  the  vessels  were  applied  to  such  purposes.  .Many  sepulchral 
vessels  he  conceives  to  have  contained  milk,  which  the  ancients 
believed  congenial  to  the  nutriment  of  the  manes.  The  same 
author  adds,  that,  when  the  sacrifices  to  the  inferiis  were  in « 
great  measure  interdicted  or  restrained,  the  custom  of  depositing 
with  the  dead,  unguents,  milk,  beans,  and  lettuce,  most  proba- 
bly supplied  the  place. 

It  is  a  fiustj  unfortunate  to  the  antiquary,  that  few  ancient 
authors  mention  the  vessels  interred  by  the  Romans  with  the 
dead ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  modern  writera, 
they  were  applied  both  to  the  uses  of  libation  and  lustral  purifi- 
cation:— Wine,  milk,  blood,  and  pulse  of  various  kinds  being 
used  in  the  former  rites;  and  water,  gums,  and  oil,  in  the 
latter.* 

When 


*  He  foNowisg  pMMige  of  tfw  Kenis,  with  ts  attselitd  renuirk  by  Mr. 
GoDgh,  is  worthy  of  att^tion  io  this  places  "  Though  the  auticDts  are  sot 
explicit  in  the  actual  depoait  of  the  veawls  with  the  body,  they  particularly 
ezpresa  the  nature  of  the  liquors,  unguentSt  haUamt,  and  viandt,  vrhich  were 
used  in  the  sepulchral  ordinances ;  and  it  should  be  from  these  facts,  corro- 
horated  with  the  discovery  of  the  vessels  in  their  sepuIchreSf  that  a  decided 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  any  particular  species  of  interments ;  and  also  by 
the  Ibrros  of  the  vessels,  to  what  uses  they  might  be  applied."—"  At  tkiM  ap- 
plication of  these  veasels"  (adds  Mr.  Gough)  *'  it  seems  to  me  we  should  stop, 
and  not  suppose  them  intended  to  contain  provisions  of  any  kind  for  the  dead, 
which  is  net  warranted  by  any  discovery  that  I  recollect,  though  the  naulum 
Ck9r0Hth,  or  piece  of  money,  is."— Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  II.  Introduction, 
p.  51. 
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When  tlie  bodly  wu  WM  entire,  it  appeen  tint  the 
teesele,  wiMi  the  exception  enly  ef  the  urn  to  contain  ashei^  were 
placed  heaide  it  in  the  tonh. 

The  walla  of  the  Roman  aepnichre  were  aometimea  oonpoiedl  of 
nibble-atone  and  bard  mortar,  aa  in  the  instance  of  a  diaeovery 
made  at  Chatham  hill,  in  Kent  The  parts  then  excavated,  ex* 
hibited  a  wall,  90  feet  in  length,  "intersected  by  three  apartmenta, 
with  their  walls."  One  of  these  apartmenta  was  complete,  and 
^mm  nine  feet  three  inchea  by  aeren  feet  three  inchee.  The  waHa 
en  the  inaide  were  covered  with  fine  white  plaster,  "  on  which 
were  painted  stripea  of  black  and  red."* 

A  Roman  aepnichre,  discovered  at  York,  waa  abont  dfiO  yarda 
liromthe  wall  of  that  city,  and  was  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  room, 
with  a  ridged  roof,  covered  with  hollow  Roman  tilea.  "  Back 
aide  consisted  of  three  large  tilea,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  a 
beantifnl  red."  Thia  tomb  waa  abont  three  feet  and  a  half  long*, 
within;  and  contained  several  nma,  all  standing  on  a  tiled  pavo- 
mentf 

The  above  two  examples  may  convey  satisfiictory  ideaa  of  the 
nsnal  character  of  the  public  and  private  sepulchres  of  the  Romana, 
when  the  practice  of  cremation  was  adopted.  In  regard  to  anch 
aa  were  deaigned  for  the  reception  of  numeroua  entire  bodiea,  an 
inatance  occurs  in  the  "Beantiea  of  England"  for  Oxfordshire. 
The  burial  vault  there  mentioned,  ia  said  to  have  been,  in  the 
pnrt  which  waa  explored,  W  feet  in  length,  and  18  feet  in  width; 
the  height  waa  eight  feet  from  **  the  planking  atones."  The  human 
remains  were  laid  in  partitions  of  a  dissimilar  width,  which  crosaed 
the  vault  from  east  to  west,  and  were  built  with  Roman  red  tilea, 
about  eight  inchea  and  a  half  sqiiare.  The  partitions  were  two 
foet  and  a  half  deep,  and  were  generally  about  the  width  of  our 
modem  gravea.  Small  basins  of  black  Roman  pottery,  which 
had  probably  contained  milk,  honey,  wine,  dec  were  found  in 

aeveral 

*  Kenia  Brituinica,  p.  140. 
f  G«tig1i*9  S^pQlclirml  Monsments^  pait  I.  p.  ais 
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mmtanl  of  Ike  receMts;  and  tke  Romav  uli*uni,  tdrei  earthoH 
wm,  wt8,  likewise,  ducovereA  "  amoog  the  rahbisb.^'  There 
were  two  tiers  of  sepulcht-al  reccssee;  and,  abofe,  was  a  range 
of  iplaaking-tiies,  eoYered  with  mortar  and  sand,  to  the  thickness 
el  about  two  inches,  in  which  was  set  tessellated  work,  snppeeed 
le  have  forased  the  flooring  of  a  temf  le.* 

The  Romans  appear  to  have  used,  in  Britain,  stone  ceCns 
fo  interaent;  as  in  several  instances  snch  have  been  fornid,  con- 
taining bones  aooonipaiiied  by  nms,  or  fnneral  vessele;  apparently 
RonMUk  The  earliest  of  these  stene  coffins  were  censtmcted  in  a 
mde  manner,  and  ont  of  nomerous  slabs  of  stone;  bnt  the  im* 
prevementof  forming  the  coffin  out  of  one  stene,  by  tbelnbenrof 
Ike  mallet  and  tool,  was  speedily  introdueed,  and  geneially 
jidopled  by  the  afluont.  Brick  coiins,  or  sarcophagi,  also  were 
wed  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period;  and  ooffins  of  IramI 
oky,  assigned  to  the  same  people,  have  been  found  in  thin  is- 
land. 

When  cremation  ceased,  on  the  introduction  of  Christieiiily, 
the  believing  Romans,  together  with  the  Romanized  and  con- 
verted Britons,  would  necessarily,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gough, 
<'  betake  themselves  to  the  use  of  Sarcophagi,  (or  coffins)  and, 
pobably,  of  various  kinds,  stene,  marble,  lend,  ftc^'f  They 
wonld,  likewise,  now  first  place  the  body  in  a  position  due  east 
and  west;  and,  thns,  bestew  an  unequivocal  mark  of  distinotien 
between  the  funeral  deposits  of  the  earliest  Roman  inhabitanli  ef 
Hun  iatipd,  and  their  Christian  snccessors. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

On  the  secession  of  the  Romans  from  this  fertile  island,  so 

affinent 

*  SteasiOM  etteaded  aotouat  of  tbis  discoTory  in- the  Beauties  for  Ot« 

|prdibic«»  p«  462— 4.    The  |WTticttl«rii|y  as  there  piceseBted,  were  oomoram* 

cated  to  Ibe  writer  of  the  pi eaeiit  "  Introdocttoo,"  by  tbt  Bev.  Mr.  V«W 

the  resident  clergjmsD  of  Grtat  Tew,  in  which  parish  the  burial  place  wsf 

situated, 

4  Sepslchral  Monaments,  part  I.  p*  ^. 
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aflotiit  itt  BAtaral  capacities,  and  admirably  caloalaled  for  1ii# 
reception  of  an  independent  population,  when  thoee  who  inhabit 
it  know  the  great  lesson  of  remaining  compact  in  patriotic  prin* 
ciple,  and  true  to  themselves ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  Britona 
fidled  to  recover  secure  possession  of  their  native  soil,  and,  at 
length,  lost  even  their  national  appellation  in  the  sovereign  name 
of  new  conquerors. 

The  Saxons,  who  now  appear  on  the  busy  stage  of  our  island* 
annals,  approach  in  barbarism  the  most  ferocious  and  disgusting* 
Bnt^  as  the  scenes  of  narration  prooeed,  their  fierceness  mellowa 
into  a  resemblance  of  the  firm,  temperate  courage,  worthy  of  the 
warrior  who  uses  arms  chiefly  for  the  defence  of  his  altar,  his 
fellow*citizens,  and  his  home;  whilst,  from  the  rude  germ  of 
that  ardent  temper  which  impelled  them  to  prefer  a  life  of  for- 
tuitous, predatory  adventure,  to  the  patient  cultivation  of  their 
natural  soil,  arises  an  expansive  genius,  eminent  for  legislativa 
wisdom,  and  a  zeal  of  piety,  which,  although  sometimes  fiuitaa* 
tic  in  its  operation,  is  gradually  serviceable  to  morals  and 
oianners. 

The  Saxons,  indeed,  have,  in  many  points,  a  stronger  claim 
on  onr  attention  than  any  of  the  other  nations  of  our  varied  an- 
cestry. Traces  of  their  sound  judgment  in  political  mconomy 
are  visible  in  the  existing  divisions  of  our  island;  and  the  wis- 
dom of  their  laws  still  lives,  and  sustains  their  memory,  is 
nnraerous  portions  of  that  valuable  code  of  jurisprudence,  which 
is  the  foundation  of  an  Englishman's  most  rational  pride  of 
country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace,  in  the  prespnt  work,  the  pro- 
gressive steps  by  which  this  people  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the 
British  coast— They  had  long,  in  conjunction  with  the  Francs^ 
maintained  a  course  of  piratical  depredations,  injurious  to  several 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  they  were  augmented,  in 
Qunbers  and  power,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  a  confoderation 
with  many  small  states,  whose  nominal  distinctions  were  lost  in 
the  Saxon  name.    But  the  only  allies  of  the  Saxons,  connected 
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in  an  important  degree  with  the  hiitory  of  Britain,  were  the  Juies 
and  Angles,  It  is  concisely  stated  by  Mr.  Tomer,  the  iatelli- 
ipent  historian  of  these  eventful  periods,  that,  **  as  the  boandaries 
of  the  Saxon  states  enlarged  with  their  leagues,  they  embraced 
the  population  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser;  from  the  Weser 
they  reached  to  the  Ems;*  and,  still  augmenting,  they  diflfused 
themselfes  to  the  Rhine,  with  varying  latitude.  The  Jui€$  in« 
habited  Jutland;  or,  rather,  that  part  of  it  which  was  formerly 
called  South  Jutland.  At  the  era  of  the  Saxon  invasiott,  the 
Angles  were  resident  in  the  district  of  Anglen,  in  the  dntchy  of 
Sleswick.''* 

The  internal  state  of  Britain,  at  the  first  entry  of  that  rude 
people  who  were  destined  to  become  its  conquerors,  merely  by 
force  of  arms,  and  with  a  striking  inferiority  of  numbers,  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  attentive  investigation.  But  this  troubled 
period,  in  common  with  most  others  of  our  early  history,  is  des* 
titvte  of  satisfactory  contemporary  annalists ;  and  the  deficiency, 
as  usual,  is  ordiimrtly  supplied  by  ingenions  conjectures,  aided 
by  hints  contained  in  extravagant  and  incredible  monkish  writers. 

I  have  already  ventured  to  deem  it  probable  that  our  British 
ancestors,  loug  accustomed  to  the  profound  peace  attendant  on 
aubjugation,  and  trained,  upon  principle,  to  enjoy  the  enervating 
pleasures  of  tiimquillity,  viewed  with  reluctance  the  final  depar- 
lore  of  the  protecting  Romans.  The  miserable  state  into  which 
tfaey  are  confidently  presamed  to  have  ftillen,  when  left  to  the 
exereise  of  their  own  discretion  and  energies,  is,  assuredly,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  correotness  of  such  a  conchtsion«*— 
England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  conjectures  of  the  inge- 
Bious,  founded  on  suggestions  contained  in  the  most  acceptable 
remaining  authorities,  were  divided,  when  abandoned  by  fhs 
Romans,  into  about  thirty  independent  civitates;  which,  on  the 
deposition  of  their  respective  officera  of  Roman  appointment,  natiH 
rally  assumed  the  form  of  so  many  republics*    Mr.  Turner,  writing 

P  of 

*  Hilt  of  tbo  Ang]o»Stions»  Vol.1,  p.  51-i*58. 
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of  this  period,  obtenros  that "  indepeiulent  Britam  eontainod 
many  tndepeudent  ropubltca,  or  civitalea;  each  of  Uieae  waa^ 
governed  by  chief  magistratea,  or  tUmmtiri,  a  senate,  aobordi* 
nate  officere  called  decttrions,  an  inferior  senate  called  curia, 
with  other  necessary  oificers.  The  ecclesiastical  concerns  were 
regalated  by  a  bishop  in  each,  whoite  power  sometimes  extended 
into  lay  concerns/'* 

But  such  a  form  of  coastitoeut  power  was  not  calculated  for 
dnratjon.  When  the  principles  of  government  reverted  to  their 
dements,  it  is  prohaUe  that  the  descendants  of  ancient  petty  kinga 
would  prefer  their  long-neglected  claims ;  and,  if  such  ctatmanta 
were  wanting,  ambition  alone  may  be  named  as  a  sufficient  motive 
to  agitate  temporary  officeia  towards  the  destruction  of  a  crowd 
of  imbeeile  repablic8.«- Whatever  might  be  the  instrumentality, 
the  existence  of  civil  discord,  caused  by  numerous  usurpers  of 
regal  power,  would  appear  to  he  nnqnestionahle.  Gildas,  the 
most  useful  historian  of  this  era,  remarks  that  ''the  country, 
though  weak  against  its  fitfeign  enemies,  was  brave  and  uncon- 
querable in  civil  warfare.  Kings  were  appointed,  but  not  hy 
God;  they  who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest,  attained  to  the 
highest  dignity/' 

The  distrenses  thus  produced  to  the  people  of  Sonth  Britain,  by 
the  secession  of  the  Romans,  were,  surely,  more  grievous  than 
any  severity  of  taxes  which  their  imperial  masters  were  aeeas- 
tomed  to  inflict;  and  these  miseries  were  aggravated  by  a  caaae 
which  should  have  tanght  the  nanrpera  the  expediency  of  anion. 
The  Soots  and  Picts,  wito  had  with  difficulty  been  confined  to 
their  chearless  moors  and  barren  uplands,  even  by  the  Roman 
arms,  now  penetrated  the  fertile  districts  of  the  south;  and, 
while  weak  pretenders  were  struggling  for  ephemeral  sovereignty, 
they,  with  a  more  serious  aim,  plundered  the  people  of  the  vital 
tuiirte  of  regal  power.  It  waa  in  this  state  of  Britain  that  the 
Saxons,  who  had  so  often  appeared  as  pirates  on  our  coast,  but 

had 

*  HiU.  of  ibc  Anglo-Suonii  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 
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|iad  rarely  dared  to  view  the  interior  of  the  bland«  first  took  a 
aesure  footing,  as  auxiliariea. 

,  The  mode  of  their  approach,  and  the  insignificancy  of  their 
early  nambers,  are  calculated  to  surprise  the  examiner^  when  ha 
contemplates,  with  a  rapid  eye,  the  stupendous  character  of  future 
OTeaU;  nnless  be  hold  in  careful  remembrance  the  numerous  his- 
torical circumstances,  of  vast  importance,  which  have  sprung 
from  an  original  apparently  as.inefficient. 

Whilst  South  Britain  was  severely  afflicted  by  civil  war&re, 
it  appears  that  three  Saxon  vessels  arrived  on  the  British  coast; 
but  whether  with,  a  piratical  intention,  or  by  one  of  those  acci- 
dents peculiarly  incidental  to  a  sea  voyage  at  this  period,  cannot 
be  ascertained.  Their  crews  were  conducted  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  who  had  the  imposing  distinction  of  being  termed  de- 
sceiidants  of  .Woden.  Ebbs- fleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  near 
Richborough,  was  the  place  at  which  they  anchored.* 

It  has  been  observed  that,  "  if  we  estimate  the  number  of 
these  Saxons  from  the  size  of  the  Danish  vessels  in  a  subse* 
qoent  age^  they  could  not  exceed  three  hundred  men/'f  Bol 
even  so  small  a  band  of  warriors  were  deemed  friends  of  im|^rt« 
ance  by  the  distracted  Britons ;  and  they  were  eagerly  coarted 
to  assist  in  opposing  the  northern  invaders.  To  so  low  a  staga 
of  degradation  was  Britain  reduced  by  internal  dissensions! 

All  that  immediately  followed  is  involved  in  a  deep  mist,  most 
deceptive  and  perplexing.  We  are  told  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Saxons  advised  the  invitation  of  more  of  their  countrymen ^  and 
that  the  British  king,  under  whose  auspices  they  fought,  a»» 
seoted  to  such  a  measure.  Camden,  in  his  dissertation  on  this 
era,  has  presented  au  excerpt  of  Wittichind,  who  describes  the 
embassadors  of  the  Britons  as  addressing  the  more  warlike 
Saxons  in  a  strain  unusually  abject  and  impolitic.  But  Camden 
wonld  appear  to  consider  Witticfaind  as  a  qnestionable  antbority; 

r  2  and, 

*  See  Beaottes  for  Kent,  p.  990—991. 
f  Hilt,  of  the  ADglo*SaxonB,Vol.  I.  p.  90. 
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ind,  by  modern  writers^  hit  assertions  are  treated  with  still  lest 
respect*  Whatever  might  be  the  mode  of  address,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  summons  was  given,  and  it  is  known  thai  moro 
Saxons  speedily  arrived. 

Successful  against  the  Picts  and  Soots,  although,  from  the 
smallness  of  their  nnmbeni,  probably  on  a  limited  theatroH>f  war* 
hre,  tlie  Saxons  soon  turned  their  arms  on  the  nation  whoso 
allies  they  were  deemed. 

A  melancholy  series  of  conflicts  now  commenced.  Milton  hat 
been  censured  for  terming  the  transactions  of  these  sanguinary 
periods,  as  uninteresting  as  the  conflicts  of  wolves  and  kites ; 
but,  truly,  so  little  of  mind  is  evinced  in  the  various  oontests 
antecedent  to  the  consolidation  of  the  moat  potent  Anglo-Saxon 
states  under  one  supreme  bead,  that  the  opinion  of  Milton  would 
appear  objectionable  as  to  harshness  of  expression,  rather  than 
as  to  serious  import  The  battles  of  an  Alexander,  or  a  Cmsar, 
force  ns  to  admire  while  we  shndder ;  so  much  of  the  imposing 
quality  termed  heroism  was  displayed  by  thooe  great  generals. 
But  the  Saxons  of  England,  whether  fighting  against  the  natiTea^ 
ortnmingtheir  armson  their  own  associates,  were  so  mercenary 
and  cruel  in  their  object,  that  we  look  in  vain  for  a  hero  to  soften, 
and  render  tolerable,  the  annals  of  bloodshed,  by  any  incidental 
action  of  a  splendid  character. 

If  a  gleam  of  light  and  interest  enliven  this  dark  picture,  it 
arises  from  the  opposition  made  by  the  most  courageous  of  the 
British  tribes,  or  petty  nations,  to  the  early  incursions  of  the 
invader.  We  here  meet  with  the  achievements  of  an  Arthub» 
renowned  in  the  works  of  minstrels  and  fikbulous  historians.    But 

the 

•  Hr.  Tomer  (HitU  of  the  Anglo-Saxoni,  Vol.  I.  p.  91.)  ftbtervet  thst 
Witticliind,  "  tbougli  a  Saxon  faimself,  appaan  to  have  bean  ooniplalely 
igii  iratit  of  the  Saxon  antiquities.''  In  a  note  to  the  same  page  it  ii  ra* 
marked,  ibit  Wittichind,  (the  biographer  of  his  conlenporary,  Otho« 
who  died  in  979)  knew  aoiiiing  of  the  Saxons  prior  to  tbtir  entering  Tha* 
ri«igia. 
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the  real  patriotic  and  warlike  merits  of  Ibis  prince,  are  so  dis* 
figured  by  the  exaggerations  of  his  romantic  chroniclers,  that  we 
read, with  doubt  the  narration  even  of  his  methodised  and  mors 
credible  exploits.  All  that  renders  his  actions  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive, is  poetical  blandishment. 

The  struggles  of  a  people,  divided  in  interests  as  were  the 
Britons,  proved,  however,  so  lamentably. ineflKiCtual,  that,  in  the 
year  4*55,  the  sixth  year  after  the  arrival  of  Hengist,  that  leader 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  JCent.<— 1 
leave  unnoticed  the  chronology  and  detail  of  battles,  which  are 
of  little  importance  in  topographical  researches,  except  as  to  ves- 
tiges of  intrenchments,  or  interest  arising  from  locality;  and 
proceed  to  state  the  resalt  of  these  conflicts,  in  the  entire  occu- 
fMtncy  of  England  by  its  hardy  invaders,  whose  various  clans  pro« 
gressively  divided  the  country  into  several  petty  kingdoms. 

The  extent  of  territory  possessed  by  such  chieftains  as  erected 
kingdoms  in  those  parts  of  the  island  which  yielded  to  their  arms, 
fluctuated  so  ranch,  in  ensuing  scenes  of  contention,  that  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  division  of  Britain  among  its  conquerors,  is,  per- 
haps, best  conveyed  by  the  following  statement  of  archbishop 
Usher,  respecting  the  various  parts  into  which  the  Saxons  and 
their  confederates  spread  themselves. 

The  Jdtes  possessed  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Hampshire  which  fronts  it. 

The  Saxons  were  distinguished  from  their  situation,  into 

South  Saxons,  who  peopled  Sussex. 

East  Saxons,  who  were  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  the  south 
part  of  Hertfordshire. 

West  Saxons,  in  Surrey,  Hampshire  (the  coast  of  the  Jutes 
excepted,)  Berks,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  that  part 
of  Cornwall  which  the  Britons  were  unable  to  retain. 

The  Angles  were  divided  iuto 

East  Angles,  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  the  Me  of 
Ely,  and  (it  should  seem)  part  of  Bedfordshire. 

P  3  MlI>DLE 
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Middle  Akoles,  in  Letcesterahire,  which  appertained  to 
Ifereia. 

The  Mercians^  divided  by  the  Trent  into 

South  Mercians,  in  the  connties  of  Lincoln,  Northamp- 
ton, Rutland,  Hontingdon,  the  north  parts  of  Bedfordshire  and 
Hertfordshire,  Bucks,  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Warwick* 
shire,  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Shrop- 
shire. 

North  Mercians,  in  the  connties  of  Chester,  Derby,  and 
Nottingham. 

The  Northumbrians,  who  were. 

The  Driri,*  in  Lancaster,  York,  Westmoreland,  Camber* 
land,  and  Durham. 

The  Bemiciaos,*  in  Northumberland,  and  the  south  of  Scot* 
land,  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

In  addition  to  this  statement  may  be  presented  the  following 
ssheme  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  states,  as  drawn  up  by  Camden : 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  \  r 

contained 1     The  county  of  ^Kent. 

The  kingdom  of  Suss  EX,  or  the  >     ^.  ..      ^  f  Sussex. 

CO  .  •     J       I     The  counties  of  J  „ 

South -Saxons,  contained....  >  i  Sumy. 

r  Norfolk. 
The  kiDgdom  of  (be  East-  >  ]  Suffolk. 

Ancles  contained J     The  co«»*i<,  of  j  ^^^^^.^^^  ^.^^ 

I    the  hie  of  Ely. 
The 


*  In  explanation  of  (besc  terms,  it  itay  be  ebscnred  that'soch  part  of  Bri- 
tain between  the  H amber  and  the  Clvde,  at  was  nearest  to  the  Humber,  was 
called  Deifyr  by  the  ancient  natives  ;  and,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Saxons, 
was  named  Deira. — North  of  this  tract  was  Brifueich,  which  term  was  altered/ 
bribe Saiou  conquerors,  to  Bcrnicia. 
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The  kingdom  of  Wessbx,  or  the 


The  kingdom  of  Essjfx,  or  the 
£ast-S AXONS,  contained 


[   The 


counties  of 


f  Cornwftlh 
Devon. 

hekmgdomof  Wessbx,  or  the  >  Dorset. 

West  Saxons,  contained f     '^^^  ^^'*''^*  ^  i  Somerset. 

Wilts. 

Hants. 

Berks. 

Lancaster. 
York. 
Durham. 
The  kingdom  of  NoETHUM- 1   ^  {Cumberland. 

HKELAND  conUined S   ^*>^  <^««''«  <>f  ^  Westmorland. 

Northumberland, 
and  Scotland,  to 
the     Frith     of 
Edinburgh. 
(^  Essex. 

J  Middlesex,  and 
I     part  of  Hert- 
t.    fordshire. 
Gloucester. 
Herefoni. 
Wdrcester. 
Warwick, 
Leicester. 
Rutland. 
Northampton. 
Lincoln. 
Huntingdon. 

^ *,*,*^.«, .  Bedford. 

contained J   The  coan/i«  of  ^  Buckingham. 

Oxford. 
Stafford. 
Derby. 
Shropshire. 
Nottingham. 
Chester,  and  the  part 
of    Hertfordshire, 
not  comprised  in 
the  kingdom  of  the 

X     East-Saxons* 
^  ^  It 


The  kingdom  of  Msrcia,) 
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It  U  the  praetice  of  most  historiaiia  to  describe  England,  when 
divided  into  separate  kingdoms  by  iU  Saxon  conquerors,  as  con- 
sisting of  seven  states,  named,  (as  is  shewn  in  the  above  scheme 
of  Camden)  Wessex,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons; 
Sassex,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons;  Kent;  Essex,  or 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  and  Middle-Saxons;  EastAngiia; 
Mercia;  and  Northumberland. 

Bnt  the  propriety  of  thus  allotting  to  an  Hectarchy  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  is  denied  by  the  judicious  author 
to  whose  researches  every  subsequent  writer  on  this  era  of  his- 
tory most  be  greatly  indebted.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Turner, 
"that,  when  all  the  kingdoms  were  settled,  they  formed  nu 
octarchy.  Ella,  supporting  his  invasion  in  Sussex,  like  Hen* 
gist  in  Kent,  made  a  Saxon  duarchy  before  the  year  500.  When 
Cerdic  erected  the  state  of  Wessex,  in  519,  a  triarchy  appeared. 
East-Anglia  made  it  a  tetrarchy ;  Essex  a  pentarchy.  The  suc- 
eess  of  Ida,  after  547,  having  established  a  sovereignty  of  Angles 
in  Bemicia,  the  island  beheld  an  hexarchy.  When  the  northern 
Ella  penetrated,  in  560,  southward  of  the  Tees,  his  kingdom  of 
Deira  produced  an  heptarchy.  In  586,  the  Angles,  branching 
from  Deira  into  Ijie  regions  south  of  the  Humber,  the  state  of 
Mercia  completed  an  Anglo-Saxon  octarchy.  As  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  warred  witli  each  other,  sometimes  one  state  was  for  a 
time  absorbed  by  another,  sometinies  after  an  interval  it  emerged 
again.  If  that  term  ought  to  be  08ed|Whic|(  expresses  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  it  should  be  octar- 
chy ;  if  not,  then  the  denoniination  must  vary  as  the  tide  of  con- 
quest fluctuated.''* 

From  the  above  statement  of  thereat  length  of  time  between 
the  foundation  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
petty  kingdoms,  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  tlie  exercise  of 

arms* 

•  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxoni,  Vol  I.  p.  It8.  The  reader  who  it  detiroos  of 
further  inTetrigation/  is  reminded  that  many  critical  reniaffcs  on  the  SaioB 
Geugraphjr  of  this  island  are  presented  in  Mr.  Whttaker's  Hist,  of  Manchci- 
tfr,  4tu.  edit.  Vol.  II.  Ch«p.  IV.  &c.  » 
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mrflMi>  ts  drawn  forth  by  progreasive  exigenoiesy  the  Britons  hnd 
g^oally  renewed  their  warlike  habits.  The  invaders,  indeed, 
were  for  many  years  so  few  in  number,  that  the  entire  conquest 
of  the  island  must  have  been  an  object  remote  from  their  most 
sanguine  views  of  success;  and  the  slow  process  of  their  conquests 
must,  necessarily,  have  (avoored  the  acquirement  of  military 
scieDce  amongst  the  people  invaded. 

Many  of  the  Britons  who  had  experienced,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  a  renovation  of  that  ancient  independent  spirit  which 
enabled  the  islanders  successfully  to  oppose  the  first  invasion  of 
Cttsar,  now  retired  into  Wales  ;  and  were  cheared  in  their  hope 
«f  better  days  by  the  consoling  prophecies  of  their  bards ;— songs 
which  still  live,  and  cause  a  legendary  vein  to  mingle  with  the 
course  of  genuine  history.  Here,  they  gallantly  struggled  to 
the  last  for  poaseasion  of  the  soil,  and  displayed  a  skill  in  their 
courage  which  must  have  been  attended  with  success,  if  exerted 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  supported  by  unanimity  among  the  other 
British  tribes.  In  regard  to  these  Cambro- Britons,  it  is  finely 
obflsrved  by  the  author  whom  I  have  frequently  quoted  in  late 
pages,  that  **  the  Cymry  maintained  the  unequal  conflict  against 
the  Anglo-Saxons  with  wonderful  bravery,  and  did  not  lose  the 
sovereignty  of  their  country,  until  the  improvements  of  their  con* 
querors  made  the  conquest  a  blessing." 

t 

When  relieved  from  the  desultory  opposition  of  the  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Britons,  the  petty  Saxon  kings,  whose  element  was 
war,  turned  their  arms  upon  ^ch  othipr;  and,  soeariy  as  the 
year  568,  commences  a  fresh  series  of  bloodshed,  still  less  inter* 
citing  than  the  preceding  contests  between  ferocious  invaders  and 
their  courageous,  but  ill-governed  opponents. 

It  is  not  requisite,  in  the  present  examination  of  such  marked 
historical  eras  as  have  a  peculiar  bearing  on  the  pursuits  «f  tbe 
topographer,  that  we  should  enter  on  a  minute  notice  of  the 
events  which  led  to  a  consolidation  of  the  Saxon  octarchy  under 
lene  supreme  bead.  Private  ambition,  severely  afflictive  in  its 
hour  of  immediate  action,  here  conduced,  as  has  been  eften  seen 

in 
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ia  tther  itata,  to  •tmiImI  and  permaaeiit  good.  ThroiK^hiBk 
the  7Ui  and  Sth  centiiries,  the  Anglo-Saxon  diYinoDS  of  Britain 
Tacillatod,  ia  dfendftil  agitation,  as  to  nnmbor  and  extent  In 
tke  former  period,  the  matatious  were  generally  from  an  heptar* 
chy  to  an  hexarchy.  The  8th  century  beheld  it  contracting  to* 
irarda  a  triarchy.  The  enterprising  reigns  of  Etkelbaid  and 
Offa,  prepared  the  way  for  snpenor  dignity;  and,  in  the  year 
800,  the  celebrated  Egbert,  deitined  to  snbdne  the  octarchy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex.— Mercia  and 
Wessex  had  long  been  greatly  increasing  in  power,  aud  engroan* 
ing  role  over  the  other  states.  Under  the  goTemment  of  Egbert, 
the  latter  gained  the  entire  ascendant,  and  the  whole  of  England 
became  tributary  to  bis  sceptre.* 

In  this  stage  of  oar  brief  outline  of  the  progress  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  domiaion,  down  to  the  date  at  which  it  shone  with  the 
greatest  lustre,  and  communicated  lasting  impressions  to  the 
Uws  which  regalate  society,  and  to  the  arts  which  adorn  the 
wped  of  the  country,  it  is  necessary  to  obsenre  that  the  reign  of 

Egbirt 

*  The  popoler  tils  of  Egbert  comiending  thii  island  to  ht  calM  Eo^ 
land,  and  procuring  himself  to  be  crowned,  and  styled  king  of  England,  ia 
said  by  Mr.  Tamer  (Hilt  of  the  AngL  Sax.  Vol.  I.  p.  18S)  to  be  not  intitJcd 
to  our  belief.— In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  is  observed  in  the  above  work,  that, 
although  if  soch  an  act  had  taken  place,  the  legal  title  of  Egbert  and  his  suc- 
cessors would  have  been  Res  JngUrum,  yet  neither  he  nor  his  suceessorsy  till 
after  Alfred,  ever  used  it.  All  these  sovsneigns  signed  themselves  kings  of  the 
West-Saxem.--"  Egbert  did  not  establish  the  monarchy  of  England;  he  at- 
•erted  the  predominance  of  Wessex  over  the  otheN,  whom  be  deCeeted  er 
made  tributary ;  but  he  did  not  incorpoimte  Eaat-Ang^ia,  Mercia,  or  Nor-. 
tbumbria.  It  was  the  Danish  sword  which  destroyed  these  kingdoms,  and, 
therebjr,  made  Alfred  themonarcha  of  the  Saxons.  Accordingly,  Alfred  is 
called  prtmiu  nfnarehm  by  some.  But,  in  strict  truth,  the  monarchy  of 
England  must  not  even  be  attributed  to  him ;  becanse  a  Danish  soreteign 
divided  the  island  wkfa  him.  It  was  AtkeUtmm,  who  destroyed  the 
sovereignty,  who  may,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  be  intitled  priaiiii 
cha  Anghrum-,"  and,  accordiogly,  he  is  infiisared  u  poiseisiag  that  distinc- 
tion, by  Alured  of  fieverly. 
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Egbtft  is  tb«  perM  at  irhioh  the  Danes  first  became  formMa- 
Ue,  as  puaiical  infaden  of  Eogland. 

These  Nortbsieii  first  laaded^  as  cursory  pirates,  in  the  year 
987.  They  inereased  their  depredations  in  following  years; 
and,  at  length,  gained  so  firm  a  footing,  that  they  wrested  the 
crown  from  its  Saxon  possesson.  The  eras  svcceediag  to  the  rdgn 
of  Egbert,  down  to  the  extinetioD  of  the  Saxon  sway,  are  pain* 
fiilly  embarrassed  by  the  wars  and  eonvutsions  consequent  on  such 
an  oNcillation  of  power.  But,  as  our  object  consists  in  a  notice  of 
the  efiect  of  eaeh  predominating  nation  upon  the  arts  and  manners 
of  this  country,  considered  as  a  theatre  of  action  on  which  inter*- 
esting  wrecks  still  exist  for  topographical  examinatioii,  I  attend 
the  Saxons  to  their  plenitude  of  power,  and  leave  to  a  future  sec- 
tion some  succinct  remarks  on  the  operations  of  the  Danes,  and 
the  Testiges  of  their  influence  in  Britain. 

Although  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  remarks  quoted 
in  the  preceding  page,  that  historians  have  not  been  correct  in 
awarding  to  Egbert  the  title  of  first  king  of  all  England,  it  is 
certain  that,  from  the  date  of  his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  the 
West-Saxons  retained  an  actual  supremacy,  highly  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  al  large,  and  especially  fovourahle  to 
its  advancemelit  in  magnificence.«The^rogress  of  those  arts 
which  adorn  the  soil  with  embellished  structures,  and  afibrd  the 
most  pleasing  subjects  of  antiquarian  research,  was  severely  in- 
terrupted, in  the  9th  century,  by  the  wars  proceeding  from  foe* 
qnent  Danish  invasions.  Butihis  era  ia  rendered  of  deep  interest^ 
in  every  point  of  view,  by  the  reign  of  the  Great  Alfred,  whose 
wisdom  and  excellent  taste  imparted  a  new  bias  of  refinement  to 
the  English,  and  induced  consequences,  interesting  to  every 
class  of  enquirers  respecting  our  national  and  local  history. 

in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  which  commenced  in  871,  and  termi- 
nated, after  a  memorable  variety  of  fortune,  in  900,  or  901,  we 
behold  the  rise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  glory;  and  it -continued  in 
meridian  splendour  until  the  decease  of  Edgar.  This  latter 
sovereign  died  in  97d. 

The 
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fbe  year  of  his  death  may  be  noticed  as  the  date  at  whieh  be* 
gan  the  decline  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  greatnets.  Edward,  hia 
youthfol  ancceaaor,  shortly  feU  a  victim  to  the  cruelty  and  ambi- 
tion of  a  step-mother;  and  in  the  time  of  Ethe/red,  second  on 
the  throne  after  the  powerful  Edgar,  the  foreign  Danes,  who  hai 
long  refrained  from  molesting  England,  renewed  their  incnnions; 
and  were  so  snecessfnl  as  to  lay  the  fbondation  of  a  new  monarchy 
in  this  island.  Edmund  (sornamed  Ironside,  from  his  hardihood) 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Ethelred,  was  only  in  possession  of  a  crown 
divided  with  the  Danish  Canuie,  at  his  death  in  1016.  After 
an  interruption  from  the  Danish  ascendancy,  Edward  the  Con* 
fesior,  son  of  the  same  Ethelred,  mounted  the  throne  in  1M1» 
T)ie  reign  of  this  prince  is  of  some  importance  with  the  antiquary, 
but  is  deserving  of  little  respect  from  the  general  historian.  In 
the  person  of  Harold  the  Second,  who  was  slain  In  opposing 
WHiiam,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  year  1066,  we  behold  the 
last  of  the  Anglo*Saxon  kings. 

Beforo  we  enter  on  a  notice  of  the  architectural,  and  other 
antiquities,  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages,  it  appears  desirable 
to  present  some  remarks  ooncemiog  such  regulations  of  the  civil 
polity  adopted  by  that  jkeople,  as  still  operate  on  tike  political  and 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country.  It  may  he  equally  accept* 
able  to  add  a  succinct  review  of  «uch  parts  of  their  legal  code,  tn 
assist  in  conveying  explicit  ideas  of  the  state  of  society,  when  the 
castle,  whose  presomed  ruins  are  shortly  to  be  examined,  was 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sovereign  or  noble, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  structure  founded,  as  a  monument  of  his 
piety.  Much  difficulty  occurs  in  appropriating,  with  a  security 
of  correctness,  such  architectural  remains  to  these  obscure  ages. 
The  vestiges  of  their  civil  regulatimis  are  less  equivocal,  and  do, 
indeed,  constitute  a  species  of  moral  antiquities,  which  the  judi- 
cious topogiapher  and  antiquary  can  scarcely  fail  to  deem  worthy 
of  attentive  consideration. 

These  subjects  may  be  treated  under  the  heads  of,  *'  The  Anglo-' 

Saxon 
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Samm  CMl  Divtsians  6f  England  ;**  and,  **  Remarks  on  the 
LawM  of  the  Angh-Saxont,**  . 

On  the  AnOLO-SaXON  civil  divisions    of    ENOLANO.^-i 

The  diTitioD  of  England  into  tytbings,  famidredB,  and  counties^ 
lias  been  generally  attrilmted  to  Alfred.  Bat  this  snpposiiion 
appears  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  tything  and  shire  existed  in  Bri* 
tain  some  ages  before  the  reign  of  that  illnstrions  monarch,  and 
are  recognised  by  the  laws  of  Ins,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  be» 
fore  the  close  of  tlie  seventh  centnry.  It  is  probable  that  they 
fbraied  part  of  the  polity  brought  from  Germany,  by  the  Saxons, 
as  they  appear  to  have  existed  at  an  early  period  among  the 
Fnacv,  and  other  contemporary  nations.* 

The  circumstance  of  so  judieious  a  civil  dtvision  of  territory 
being  almost  universally  added  to  the  other  glories  of  Alfred, 
will  be  easily  accounted  for,  if  we  depend  on  the  assertion  ol 
Ingulphus,  whose  authority  is  accepted  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,t 
and  other  writers.  It  is  said  by  Ingulphus,  that  Alfred  compiled 
a  survey  similar  to  that  afterwards  produced  by  order  of  the 
Norman  Conqueror,  in  which  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  first 
regularly  classed  in  their  respective  shires  and  hundreds.  This 
work  is  believed  to  have  existed  at  Winchester^  on  the  advent 
of  the  Normans,  but  is  since  lost.  That  AHired  reduced  the 
political  divisions  to  more  regular  order,  and  perhaps  completed 
the  arrangement  of  neglected  or  disputed  portions  of  his  dorni** 
nions,  appear  to  be  the  conclusions  arising  from  an  investigation 
of  the  authorities  on  this  subject  In  order  to  revive  a  clear  idea 
of  the  nature  of  these  several  divisions,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
take  a  cursory  view  of  each. 

The 

*  That  hondredt  eiisted  amoDg  the  Oermans,  may  be  gathered  from  Teci- 
tat,  who,  in  his  work  ie  monfr.  Gem,  detcribea  a  hondredHioiirt  with  great 
eaectneM. 

f  Frcll  ttf  Antiqiiitiet  of  Warwickthire. 
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The  Ty thing  oonMAted  of  au  aBsocialioii  of  tea  frec»iiai, 
faoweholderg,  answerable  for  each  other.*  Bj  tfais  inatital- 
tion  every  free  master  of  a  family  became  a  Friborg,  wfrank- 
pledge,  to  the  goveniment,  for  the  good  and  peaceable  be- 
haviour of  all  the  persons  wtthiu  it;  a  aieasDre  which  is  assert- 
ed by  oar  ancient  btstorians  to  liave  been  iiecessary,  for  "  that, 
by  example  of  the  Danes,  the  nataral  inhabitants  were  greedy 
of  spoil,  so  that  no  man  coold  passe  to  and  fro  in  salely,  witli* 
oat  defensive  weapons/'f  That  public  outrage*  would  be  very 
ireqoent  among  a  people  inured  to  war,  and  torn  by  petty  ooa* 
tentions  and  predatory  incursions,  will  be  readily  imagiaed. 
This  nay  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  method  of  insuring  peaoe 
by  the  formation  of  tythiugs.  The  Friborg,  tbos,  not  only  gave 
security  for  bia  own  behaviour,  but  bad  nine  neighbounng  masters 
of  ftjailics  for  his  sponsors.  Over  these  ten  householders,  thus 
associated,  was  appointed  a  Dean,  or  Tythmgnum,  who  received 
their  recognizances,  and  held  a  ceart  for  the  regulation  of  kia 
district} 

Tha 

*  Ttfthiug»$  tmmu,  tnd  oW«,  aie  used  M.«yooniiiKms  terms*  In  proceM  of 
time,  by  tbe  increue  of  inhabitants,  there  arose  soudl  appendages  to  these 
towns,  called  hamUu ;  and  the  distinctions  of  entire  vtUs,  demi-vills,  and 
hamlets,  are  noticed  so  early  as  14.  Edward  I.  (Blsckst.  Comm.  Vol.  I.  p. 
115*)  Sir  Henry  Spelman  considers  that  an  entire  riil  consisted  often  free* 
men,  or  frank-pledges;  demi-TiUs  of  ^we;  and  hamlets  of  less  than  fire. 
(Gloss.  f74.) 

4-  Dngd.  Warw.  after  WUI.  Mahas.  f.  t4.  a.  n.  40. 

t  It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Whitaker  (Mist.  Manch.  Vol.  II.  p.  113,  ct  aeq.) 
that  tlie  Friborg  o£  the  Saxons  was  not  the  master  of  a  common  family,  bat 
the  proprietor  of  a  lordship,  or  the  chieftain  of  a  township,  of  which  all  the 
inhabitants  were  his  serrants,  engaged  in  the  ministries  of  his  house,  or  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  his  cattle,  or  lands.  From  Mr.  Whitaker's  reasoning  on 
this  sobject,  which  is  parsaed  with  mscb  ingenuity,  ho  woild  wish  to  infer 
that  the  Saxon  ty  thing  was  nothing  more  than  the  maaor  of  tbe  preseat  days, 
of  which  the  ten  families  tlmt  were  incorporated  into  the  deanery,  became 
the  ten  lordships.    Tbe  seignior  ofatything  would,  thas,  become  wbatthe 

lord 
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The  iotttiieru  parte  of  England  were  further  divideil  into  kun- 
dnds,  A  handred  was  formed  by  the  incorporation  often  lytb- 
ings.  These,  it  nay  be  aapposed,  originally  contained  at  least 
oAe  handled  (which,  in  Sason  nuneration,  means  120*)  free 
householders,  who  were  respectively  enrolled  in  the  different 
decennaries.  That  the  hundreds  were  originally  regulated  by  tbs 
population,  may  be  with  certainty  inferred  from  the  great  number 
of  hondreds  in  the  counties  first  peopled  by  the  Saxons,  'ihas, 
when  Domesday  was  compiled,  Kent  and  Sussex  each  contained 
aM>re  than  sixty  hundreds,  as  they  still  continue  to  do.  While, 
in  Lancashire,  a  county  comprising  a  greater  area  than  either, 
there  are  no  more  than  six  hundreds;  and,  in  Cheshire,  only 
seTon.  This  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  territory,  is,  in- 
deed, perceptible  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.t 

The 

• 

lord  of  s  manor  cootiaoeft  to  be,  tbe  one  legent  end  jiuliasry  of  the  district 

and  hif  conrt  the  one  tribunal  for  the  manor.    The  manerial  jadicature  if* 

certainly,  denominated  The  view  of  Frank-pledge,  and  the  Tythmg^aurt. 

*  Vide  Domesday  Book,  Vol.  I.    In  Cir.  Line. 

t  The  irregalaritj  is  so  great,  that,  while  several  hundreds  do  not  exceed 
a  sqnare  mile  in  area,  nor  a  population  of  lOOO  persons,  the  hundreds  ef 
Laneashire  aTerage  at  900  s^naic  miles  in  area,  and  one  of  tfaem(Salfoid 
finndred)  includes  at  present  a  population  of  S50,000.  To  remedy  this 
striking  irregnltrity,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
by  ordaining  Dtvisjeas  (called,  also,  lim/tf,  or  cireuUt)  the  existence  ef 
which  is  more  or  lem  manifest  in  most  of  the  Eoglisli  counties.  These  divi- 
sioos  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  a  junction  of  small,  or  a  partition  of 
large,  knndreds,  as  was  required  by  each  particular  case.  To  reform  ancient 
customs,  which  have  been  long  associated  with  the  occorrenoes  of  common 
life,  is,  however,  an  inconvenient  task.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Walet, 
several  of  the  counties  of  which  principality  were  erected,  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  15S5  i  and  the  ancient  districts  called  Cantrefi  and  dmun^i  were 
altered  into  hmdreds  by  virtue  of  a  commission  under  the  great  seal.  This 
alteration  roet«  however,  with  moch  unexpected  dilBculty;  and,  although 
extended  periods  were  allowed  for  iu  taking  efiect,  yet  the  new  counties  and 
baadreds  exhibit  more  instances  of  indistinct  boundary,  that  is,  of  parishes 
and  townships  not  contctmineos  with  the  county  or  hundred,  than  do  tbe 

ancient 
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The  handred  wai  governed  by  an  officer  who  at  stated  'periods 
lield  in  it  the  hundred  court  for  the  trial  of  cauiiies,  eobject,  bow** 
ever,  to  the  control  of  the  king^a  courts.  At  this  period  the  cos* 
torn  of  rendering  the  hundred  responsible  for  robberies  oom- 
inilted  between  sun  and  son,  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin. 
In  the  northern  counties,  formerly  so  mnch  exposed  to  hostile 
invasion,  a  distinct  division  of  territory  was  adopted  in  the 
place  of  hundreds,  under  the  names  of  wards  and  wapen^ 
takes.* 

A  Shire,  or  County,  is  composed  of  an  indefinite  number  of  him^ 
dreds.  Shire  is  a  Saxon  word  signifying  a  di? ision.  The  tern 
County,  {Comiiaius)  is  unquestionably  derived  from  Comes,  the 
count  of  the  Francs ;  an  officer  of  similar  jurisdiction  with  the  eart^ 
(tori)  or  alderman,  (ealdorman)  of  the  Saxons,  to  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  the  shire  was  entrusted,  f  This  government  the  earl  mm- 
ally  exercised  by  his  deputy,  called  the  sheriff,  ikrieoe,  or  ihire- 
reeve,  %  The  precise  time  at  which  the  Saxons  introdoced  the  divi* 
aion  by  counties  into  England,  is  unknown ;  but  such  a  division  cer- 
tainly 

ancitnt  counties;  while  the  remembnace  of  the  aboliihed  C^nirtft  and  Cmm* 
wMt,  still  occasionaliy  creates  some  conftisioa.  (Prel.  Obsenr.  Pop.  AbetncC 
1811.) 

*  The  Utter  division  is  thooght  to  have  ac^ired  its  name  firon  the  custom 
of  the  inhabitants  assembled  together  at  a  poblic  SMCtiog,  cosfirming  tbeir 
anion  with  the  governor,  by  tooching  his  weapm,  or  lance. 

t  It  frequently  occurs  that  portions  of  a  county  are  separated  from  the 
main  body,  and  insulated  by  the  surrounding  shires.  This  is  supposed  m 
hare  arisen  from  their  originally  belonging,  before  the  limits  of  counties  wen 
absolutely  settled^  to  some  powerful  person,  whose  residence  was  far  disi* 
taat;  and  which,  therefore,  in  old  assessments,  were  rated  in  the  county 
where  his  man»ion  lay.  These  lands  continuing  so  taxed,  berame  a  reputed 
part  of  that  shire.  The  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  insulated  por* 
tions  of  parishes  and  hundreds.    Dugd»  Warw.  p*  4At,  556. 

%  In  the  Saxon  tiroes  the  Bishop  sate  in  the  county  court  with  the  carl,  and 
in  the  shrieves'tum  with  the  slirieve,  as  he  did  also  with  thu  lord  of  the  hnni* 
dred  in  the  hundxed  court.    Pref.  Dogd.  Warw,  Ikc» 
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existed  during  the  Heptarchy^  and,  therefore,  long  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Alfred. 

An  intermediate  division  between  the  shire  and  the  hnndredj, 
an»Be  in  some  connties,  as  the  districts  termed  Lathes  in  Kent, 
and  Rapes  \n  Sussex,  each  e/ which  contains  several  hondreds. 
These  sabordinate  divisions  bad  formerly  their  separate  officers, 
called  lathe-reeyes  and  rape-reeyes.  The  diyision  of  a  connty 
into  three  of  these  intermediate  jupsdictions,  introduced  the  dis« 
tiaetioM  of  TrUhings,  which  still  subsist  in  the  county  of  York, 
under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  Ridings.* 

While  treating  of  the  divisions  of  England  in  the  Saxon  period, 
it  may  not  he  irrelevant  to  make  a  few  observations  on  that  divi« 
sion  termed  a  parish,  which,  in  regard  to  this  country,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  same  era.  The  precise  date  at  which  this  ecclesi- 
astical division  was  first  introduced,  is  involved  in  equal  uncer- 
tainty with  the  civil  distribution  of  the  country.  While  arch- 
bishop Parker  and  Cainden  attribute  the  measure  to  archbishop 
Honorius,  about  the  year  636,  Sir  Henry  Hobartf  considers 
that  parishes  were  first  erected  by  the  council  of  Lateran,  which 
was  held  in  1179.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  .they  were  gra- 
dimlly  formed  as  Cliristianity  spread  itself  in  the  island;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  originally  co-extensive  with  manors. 

It  is  observed  by  Blackstone,  on  the  authority  of  Selden,  that, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  there  "  Was  no  appropriation 
of  ecclesiastical  dues  to  any  particular  church;  but  every  man 

Q  was 

4 

The  nninber  of  coanties  in  England  end  Walet  hat  varied  at  di£Kfrent 
times.  They  are,  at  present,  forty  in  England,  and  twelve  in  Wales.  Of 
these,  three  are  called  counties  palatine,  vis.  Chetitr,  Durham,  and  Laa- 
eatter.  Several  cities  and  towns  are  counties  corporate,  possessing  grants  of 
the  privilege  of  forming  counties  of  th«*mselves.  Of  this  description  are 
^twelve  cities  and  five  towns.  The  cities  are  Loudon,  Chester,  Bristol,  Cooen' 
try,  CauleTbmry,  Eseter,  CUmeestar,  Litchfield,  Lineola,  Norwich,  Worcester, 
and  York.  The  towns  are  KuigUen^upoii»HuU,  Nottingham,  NeweailUrf,fon^ 
Tyae,  Pool,  and  Southampton. 

t  Hob.  t96.BlacksL  Vol.  I.  p.  llf. 
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was  at  liberty  to  oooUibiite  kis  titli«8  to  wbmtefvr  firietl  of  cbofob 
be  pleased^  provided  only  that  be  did  it  to  somo^;  or,  if  bo  made  do 
apecial  appointneaty  or  oppropriaUoOf  tbereof,  they  were  {laid 
into  tbe  bands  of  the  bishop,  wbose  duty  it  was  to  distribiito 
them  amonK  tbe  clergy,  and  for  olber  pious  purposes,  aeoording 
to  bis  own  discretioa."* 

Tbe  laws  of  king  Edgar,  wbich  were  promulgatod  about  ike 
year  960,  clearly  recognise  tl|e  eiistenee  of  established  paroebial 
districts^t  and  direct  that  the  titbfts  of  land  should  be  paid  to  tbe 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  tb«y  are  situated.  Churehes,  for 
tfao  acconnHMiation  of  their  tenants,  were,  assuredly,  built  by 
tbe  great  proprietors  Of  land,  aa  eiviUzation  and  security  weie 
added  to  the  blessings  arising  from  a  conversion  to  Cbristianiify. 
Hence,  parishes  were  formed:  and  tlius  (in  the  first  inStaiwe 
from  the  operation  of  the  Jaws  of  Edgar)  churches  wereeBdowed4 
These  divisions  are,  tlierefore,  of  divers  limits  and  extent^  uanally 
varying  with  the  property  of  tbe  lord  who  first  built  tbe  eknieb, 
and  endowed  it  with  the  tithes  of  bis  manor,  or  maMMra.§    8ome 


*  Comment.  Vol.  I.  Seld.  of  tith.  9.  4.  &c. 

4  Bj  tbe  term  Parish  may  be  anderrtood  "  that  circoit  of  ground  which  it 
eommitted  to  the  charge  of  one  parson,  ur  vtear,  or  other  rohiSster,  havfaig 
cure  of  aottlr  therein."  Comment.  Vol.  !•  p.  110.  In  the  early  a|^s  of 
ChrifUanity,  tbe  terns  pariah  and  diocese  appear  to  have  ted  asiaular  ap- 
plication. 

t  Tliis  may  account  for  the  circomstance  of  an  ancient  church  being  gene- 
ral I  j  found  near  the  manor  house*  The  distinction  of  Mother  churek€$  oc- 
curs  as  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Edgar,  or  about  the  jear  960.  It  appeara 
that  any  lord  who  possessed  a  private  chapel  within  iiis  demesnes,  hsviog  a 
Cemetery,  or  consecrated  place  of  buriul,  might  allot  one  third  of  his 
tythesto  the  maintenance  of  the  officiating  minister*  Uob.  e.  t.  Blackit. 
Vol.  T.  p.  tJ«. 

i  In  the  northern  counties,  thirty  or  fortj  square  miles  is  no  onosoal  atca 
of «  parish.  Parishes,  in  the  north,  average  at  seven  ur  eight  tiroes  the  arCtt 
•f  tht»se  in  the  sovthcm  counties.  The  limits  of  the  country  pari!(bes»  ffons 
fhis  conflicting  rights  of  tythe-owners,  and  the  perambulations  ordained  hy 
ikt  canon  Uw,  seem  to  hare  been   >|>eedly  ascertained,  and  appear  lo  bt 

aea«l| 
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dwtricU  tUll  raBUiin  eartra-pmrochiml,  luLving  •rigiMUy  ywew^ 
no  pecaiiir  approprMtion  of  ty  thei.* 

Oil  THE  LAWi  OF  THB  A««l<^Saxon8.— Tl»e  legal  cckIb 
introiloced  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  deserying  of  peouHar  ufcten- 
tion  in  this  place»  as  it  foitns  the  basis  of  the  laws  preTaillng 
tbraugh  each  dirisioB  of  bistory  that  will  be  subsequeutJy  noticed ; 
a«d  is,  in  itself,  an  object  of  great  interest  and  curiosity. 

It  has  been  observed,  and  with  apparent  justice,  that  to  oar 
Saxon  ancesUiTB  we  may  consider  oarselves  tadebted  for  the  spirit 
of  Ubetty  and  iadependaiice  that  has  since  ehatacterised  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  island;  and  which,  by  rcfgardtflg  with  a  joaloas 
aye  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  has  produced  k  jadkious  bux- 
tnre  of  freedom  and  authority,  that  has  graloaily  estsablishad 
the  aognst  and  envied  fabric  of  the  British  ooo6titQtioA.t 

That  the  Salmons,  on  their  arrival  in  Britain,  had  np  writt(*n 
laws,  bat  were  governed  by  certain  customs,  which  had  been  the 
mie  of  conduct  to  their  ancestors  for  many  ages,  appeara  to  be 
universally  allowed.  {  This  seems  to  have  bean  the  case  with  all 
the  noTihern  nationa  who  overHran,  and  subdued,  the  diflerent 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  acquaintance  with  letters, 
prodooed  by  tlieir  successful  irruptions  into  more  favoured  climes, 
enabled  them  to  reduce  their  traditional  customs  into  writing ; 

Q  2  and 

netfrty  the  nme  ai  now  established^  in  the  Taxaiio  Eeclttintica,  compiled  in 
theraiga  of  king  Edward  jbc  fint,  A.  D.  ldS8^199e.  This  absemitJOD 
will  not,  however,  apply  to  the  town  parishes ;  which,  from  increaae  of 
population,  and  other  causes,  were,  in  former  tines,  continually  Tarjing  in 
number  and  extent.  The  number  of  parishes  and  parochial  cUapelries  now 
in  England  and  Wales,  is  stated  at  10,674.     Popul.  Abstr.  1811. 

*  These  districts  are  usually  found  to  have  been  the  site  of  religious  houses 
or  of  ancient  castles,  whose  owners  may  be  supposed,  in  rude  times,  to  have 
resisted  any  interference  with  their  authority  within  the  limits  of  their  resi« 
dence.    Pop.  Ah.  1811. 

t  Introduction  to  Bawdwen's  Translat.  Domesday,  p.  7. 

t  Tacit,  dt  morib.  German,  c.  1$.  Henry's  Hiat.  Brit  VoL  III.  p.  3S9. 
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tod  this  emtnatioD  from  one  cominon  soorce,  has  caused  a  atrikiag' 
similarity  to  prevail  between  the  ancient  laws  of  all  the  states 
formed  by  the  permanent  establishment  of  those  warlike  tribes.* 
The  division .  of  this  island  into  varioiA  petty  states,  produced, 
however,  by  insensible  degrees,  variations  between  their  respec- 
tive laws;  *'  yet  held  they  all  an  uniformity  in  subslance,  diffisr- 
ing  rather  iu  their  mulcts  than  in  their  canon;  that  is,  in  the 
quantity  of  fines  and  amercements,  than  in  the  course  and  frame 
ofjnstice/'t 

The  intelligent  eye  of  Alfred,  .which  surve]fed  the  remotest 
comer  of  his  newly  cemented  kingdom,  perceived  the  ineonveni* 
ences  resulting  from  these  discrepancies  in  its  municipal  regula- 
tions ;  and  having  completed  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  divi- 
sions, he  reduced  the  oustomtf^of  the  several  provinces  to  a  gene- 
ral standard,  by  compiling  his  Dome-book,  or  liher  judiciaiis. 
This  he  appears  to  have  digested  for  the  use  of  the  court-baron, 
hundred  and  county-court,  the  court-leet,  and  sheriff's-toum ; 
tribunals  established  by  Alfred,  for  the  local  distribution  of  jus« 
lice,  but  which  were  all  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of 
the  king's  own  courts,  which  were  then  itinerant,  being  held  in 
the  royal  palace,  and  attending  the  person  of  the  king  in  bu  pro- 
gresses through  his  dominions.  {    This  invaluable  work,  the  pre- 
servation of  which  would  have  thrown  such  desired  light  on  the 
institutions  of  that  early  period,  is  said  to  have  been  extant  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  an  age  in  which,  from 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  was  likely  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity ;  but,  amid  the  civil^  contentions  which  then 
convulsed  the  kingdom,  it  unfortunately  disappeared.    - 

The  irruptions,  and  ultimate  establishment,  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  introduced  new  customs,  and  caused  the  code  of  the 

celebrated 

*  \1de  Lind.  Cod.  Leg.  Antiq.  Wilkins  Leges  Saxon.  Hen.  Hist.  Vol  IIt« 
p.  389. 
f  Reliquai.  Spelmaa.  p.  49. 
t  JUaokstone's  Conm.  Vol.  IV.  p.  4U. 
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oelahntleil  Alfred  to  fall  into  disuse  in  mtny  psrls.  About  the 
begiDBing  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  appear  to  have  been 
three  diatinct  systems  of  lawe  prevailing  in  diflferent  diatricts : 
the  Mercen'lag€,  or  Mercian  laws,  which  were  observed  in 
many  of  the  midland  counties,  and  those  bordering  on  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales,  and  which,  therefore,  possibly  contained  many 
of  the  ancient  custems  of  the  Britons;  the  West'Saxtm^lage,  or 
laws  of  the  West-Saxous,  which  obtained  iu  the  southern  and 
western  counties  of  the  island,  from  Kent  to  Devonshire,  and 
were,  probably,  the  same  as  the  laws  of  Alfred,  being  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom,  including  Berkshire, 
the  seat  of  his  peculiar  residence;  and  the  Dane^lage,  or  Danish 
law,  which  was  maintained  in  the  rest  of  the  midland  counties, 
and,  also,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  part  most  exposed  to  the 
visits  of  that  piratical  people.* 

From  these  varioos  discrepant  customs,  the  compilation  of  one 
vniform  law,  or  digest  of  laws,  was  commenced  by  king  Edgar, 
and  completed  by  king  Edward  the  Confessor ;  which  appears  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  new  edition,  or  fresh  promulgation 
of  Alfred's  code,  or  Dome-book,  with  such  additions  and  im- 
provements as  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  had  sug« 
gested ;  particularly  by  the  ioeorporation  of  many  of  the  British, 
or  Mercian,  customs,  and  the  most  approved  of  those  iatrodaced 
by  the  Danes.  These  were  the  laws  so  fondly  cherished  by  our 
ancestors  in  snccecding  ages,  and  which  subsequent  princes  so 
often  promised  to  keep  and  restore,  in  order  to  obtain  popularity 
when  pressed  by  foreign  emergencies  or  domestic  discontents. f 

A  great  portion  of  those  maxims  and  rules  of  law,  which,  at 

Q  3  present, 

*  ll«le*ft  Hist.  Comm.  Law.  55.  Blockit.  Coium.  Vol.  I.  p.  65.  It  most 
be  observed,  that  the  tbove  opinion,  n  to  a  diversity  of  laws  obtaining  in 
three  distinct  districts,  it  controverted  by  Bishop  Nicholson ;  who  contends, 
in  the  preface  to  Wilkins's  edition  of  the  Saion  laws,  that  the  "  Word  lege, 
mistaken  by  the  Norman  writers  for  their  ley,  or  bi»  in  reality  signifies  ditio, 
pr  jurisdiction." 

f  Blackit.  Comm.  Vol.  I  p.  66.  lb.  Vol.  IV.  p.  4tf . 
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preMBi,  ooiifltitale  the  commmt  kno  of  Emglami,  mtj,  trtlk  «m- 
iidenee^  be  mttribvled  to  the  Anglo-Saxoa  era.  It  ban  baen^  ia- 
deedy  oenteaded  that  they  are  wholly  derived  fiom  the  Brilooa;* 
but,  although  thia  ia,  anqueationably,  the  caae  with  aome,  aa  baa 
been  obaenred  in  a  fonner  page,t  yet  the  evatoma  of  thoaa  diAr- 
ent  nations  which  aneeeiaiyely  eatabliahed  themaelvea  in  the  ialan^ 
were  aeooMarily  incorporated  with  them.  The  peiiiiiaeity  with 
which  the  deacendanta  of  the  Britons  clang  to  the  Saxon  inrtlttt* 
tkms^  in  opposition  to  the  innoYationa  introduced  by  the  Ner- 
nana  at  the  coa^eat,  woald  induce  tlio  belief  that  they  forawd 
the  foundation  of  that  conmon  law,  which  it  became  the  pride  aad 
boast  of  succeeding  ages  to  maintain. 

The  IVUema^gemot  of  the  Saxons,  comprising  the  principal 
landed  pioprietora  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  snpiwme  aasemUy  of 
the  state;  combining,  like  our  present  House  of  Lords,  the  legia- 
lativa  and  judicial  capaeitiea.     The  qnalttioaliaaa  for  aittng  in 
thia  auf  oat  assembly,  are  allowed  to  have  eonaiated  in  territorial 
poaaeasions ;  and  it  is  generally  conaidered  timt  forty  hides  of  land 
aoaatitttted  an  eligibility;  yet  whether  that  property  entitled 
perasas  ta  aaeat  in  the  gemote  or  only  qualified  them  to  badected 
by  tbair  peera^  aa  their  repreaenlatives  there,  is  now  involved 
in  impeaalrable  obscurity.}    Thus  much  couceniing  them  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  not  only  aasisted  the  monarch  with  their  coansel, 
in  cases  of  alate  exigenoy,  but  their  eonsent  was  necessary  lotbe 
validity  or  promalgation  of  the  laws,  as  all  the  remaiaiag  lawa 
«f  that  period  profess  to  have  been  enacted  with  their  coacnrrenee.§ 
What  were  the  leading  cbaraeteriatics  of  these  regulations,  it  may 
be  interesting  briefly  to  examine. 

That  wise  institution,  and  invaluable  privilege,  the  Trial  by 
Jury,  is  referable  to  the  Saxon  period),  although  it  cannot  be 
precisely  ascertained  at  what  time  it  was  first  introduced.    In- 

deedf 

•  Furtescue.  c  17.  <f  Vide  tnte.  p.  31 — Sf. 

t  Turner's  HUt.  Angl.  S«x.  Vol.  11.  p.  290,  el  sc^ 
t  BlaokitConiiii.  Vol.  I.  p.  148. 
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^ked,  il  wonld  seem  probftUe,  that  this  mode  o#  trial  was  adeptsd 
iiy  gradual  and  impereeptible  donees ;  as  its  srigin  BUiy  be 
traced  to  a  principle  in  me  at  a  Tery  early  date.  Wliea  a  man 
was  accused  of  any  crime,  it  was  a  judicial  custom  of  the  Saxoas, 
that  he  might  clear  himself.  If  be  could  procure  a  certain  nufnber 
of  persons  to  come  forward  and  swear  that  tiiey  believed  him 
gnihless  of  the  alfegation.  These  persons  so  produced,  were 
called  oampnrgators,  and  appear  to  hare  beeb  literally  jaratores; 
and  the  Teredictom  sworn  to  by  them,  so  kr  determined  the  case 
as  to  acquit  the  prisoner.  Although  the  custom  of  acquittal  by 
compurgators,  has  been  doubted,  by  some  writers,  to  haye  been 
the  origin  of  juries,^  yet  they  appear  so  nearly  to  resemble  a 
jury  in  its  early  and  rude  shape,  that,  perhaps,  we  may  safely  as* 
sign  that  judicious  and  inestimable  institution  to  this  remote 
origin.f  That  the  trial  by  jury  existed  at  tlie  time  of  the  Con* 
quest,  is  not  disputed. 

The  custom  of  acquittal  by  compurgators,  who  were  originally 
produced,  or  noroiimted,  by  the  party  accusant,  made  it  necessary 
to  attach  inviolable  sanctity  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath  }  and  we, 
consequently,  find  that  oaths  were  administered  in  the  most 
solemn  and  impressive  manoer,  both  in  respect  to  the  place  of 
administering,  and  the  form  of  words  and  ceremonies  used ;  yet, 
even  these  circumstances,  so  likely  to  produce  a  deep  rmprev- 
sion  on  the  imagination,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  sitperstitton, 
did*  not  prevent  the  frequent  occurrence  of  perjury,^  although 
that  crime  was  punished  with  great  severity. 

As  the  power  of  the  church  gradually  advanced,  new  forms  of 
judicial  proceedings  were  introduced  by  its  crafty  ministers;  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  proceedings,  aided  by  the  difficulty  of  pro* 
curing  a  sufficient  number  of  compurgators  for  the  purpose  of  ao^ 

Q  4  quittal, 

♦  H«iry*8  Hist.  Brit.  Vol.  IH.  p.  424. 

t  See  An  extended  inquiry  into  liiis  subject,  and  rBriovs  doeoments  illne- 
trative  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  custom  of  acquittal  by  compurga* 
UttUg  in  Tomer's  Hist.  Angl.Sax.  Vol.  II.  p.  f7},  etseq. 

t  HiBD.  Hisc.  Vol.  III.  p.  426. 
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.quttUli  which,  in  some. cases,  were  required  to  be  very  nmner- 
CDS,  lireqiielitly  induced  the  accused  to  appeal  to  Heaven  lor  proof 
of  their  ianoceuce,  which  iutroduced  the  custom  of  Trial  by  Or* 
deal.  Of  this  mode  of  trial  tliere  were  several  kinds,  of  which  the 
most  common  were  the  ordeal  of  the  cross ;  the  ordeal  of  the  cors- 
ned;  the  ordeal  of  cold  water;  the  ordeal  of  hot  water;  and  the 
drdealof  hot  iron.*  These  several  modes  of  trial  were  preceded  by 
various  superstitious  solemnities ;  and  while  they  were  popular,  the 
trials  by  jurators  were  of  unfrequent  occurrence ;  but  as  men  began 
to  perceive  the  futility  of  such  blind  appeals  to  Heaven,  the  legal 
tribunals  became  more  resorted  to,  and  juries  more  frequent f 

The  laws  of  succession  to  property  were  such  as  appear  most 
consonant  to  the  natural  wishes  and  desires  of  mankind ;  chil- 
dren were  the  heirs  of  their  fathers.  When  the  children  were  all 
sons,  the  property  was  equally  divided  among  tliem,  and  the 
same  rule  obtained  when  they  were  all  daughters ;  but  the  pro- 
portions  in  which  it  descended,  if  there  were  children  of  both 
sexes,  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  When  a  man  died  without 
childreu,  bis  nearest  relations  inherited  his  possessions ;  ai|d,  in 
de&iilt  of  heirs,  the  whole  fell  to  the  king.  This,  however,  was 
only  in  the  instance  of  those  who  died  iutestale,  the  testamentary 
bequest  of  property  being  allowed,  under  certain  restrictions,  in 
the  more  advanc4$d  periods  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  era.|  The  cus- 
tom of  inheritance  by  Borough-english,  in  which  the  youngest 
sou  was  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest^  is,  also,  said  to 
have  prevailed  in  some  districts  during  the  Saxon  times.  § 

The  Matrimonial  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  calcukted 
to  prevent  unequal,  or  imprudent,  contracts.  For  this  purfmse 
«very  woman  was  considered  to  be  under  the  legal  guardianship 
of  some  man,  who  was  termed  her  Mundbora^  and  no  act  of 

hers 

*  For  a  ])articu)ar  description  of  the»e  sereral  ordeals,,  aee  Henry's  Ui»t. 
Brit.  Vol.  111.  p,  498,  et  jeq. 
t  Turner's.  Hist  Angl.  Sax.  Vol.  II.  p.  {75. 

t  Wilkios.  Leges.  Sason.  p.  26S.  Hen.  Hist.  Vol.  HI.  p.  401-^405, 
i  Turner's  Angl.  Sax.  Vvi.  II.  p.  18 i. 
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hers  was  TalM,  withont  kb  cosdwdI.  On  li«r  ■mriage^  her 
nroodbora  receiied  a  pecimiary  reoompense  ton  his  ward,  in  the 
shape  of  a  present,  of  an  anoant  limited  by  her  lank,  which 
.was  called  her  mede,  or  price;  and  if  any.  one  were  rash 
enough  to  commit  the  crime  of  $mmdbr€ack,  by  marrying  a 
woman  withont  the  consent  of  her  guardian,  he  acquired  no 
legal  authority  oyer  his  wife,  or  any  of  her  goods,  by  such  n 
juarriage.  The  hoaband,  on  bis  marriage,  received  from  the 
/riends  of  his  bride  aconsiderable  present,  in  fumituret  armii,  catr 
tie,  or  money,  aecording  to  the  circumstances  of  her  family, 
which  was  called  faderjhan  (father-gift;)  but  was  bound,  on  the 
first  morning  of  their  marriage,  to  present  her  with  a  morgcengife, 
or  moming«gift,  the  amount  of  which  was  also  limited  by  law, 
and  which  became  the  separate  property  of  the  wife.* 

Whilst  the  rights  of  the  female  part  of  the  community  wen 
thus  protected,  their  connubial  fidelity  was  enforced  by  severe 
peQalties,t  and  even  the  breach  of  decorum  was  signally  pun« 
ished ;  it  being  a  rule  of  Anglo-Saxon  law,  that  if  a  widow  should 
marry,  within  twelvemonths  after  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
she  should  forfeit  her  morgeu-gift,  and  all  the  property  derived 
from  her  first  marriage;}  a  rule  that  appears  to  have  influenced 
the  peried,  which  is  considered,  at  the  present  day,  as  the  test 
of  a  decorous  exhibition  of  giief. 

The  great  leading  principle  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  Anglo* 
Saxons,  even  in  offences  of  the  most  flagrant  nature,  appears  to 
have  been,  rather  the  compensation  of  the  injury  sustained,,  than 
the  punishment  of  the  crime.  For  this  purpose,  every  man  had  a 
fixed  value,  in  proportion  to  his  rank,  which  was  called  his  were, 
or  were^g^id'y  and  the  destroyer  of  his  life  was  punished  bv  the 
payment  of  this  toere  to  his  family  or  relations,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  was  also  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  pecuniary  compen- 
sation, 

•  Wilkini.  p.  147.  Hen.  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  396.397.  Ace. 
t  WilkiDS.p.8,3.  Tamer,  Vol.  II.  p.  S55— 251. 
i  Wilkios,  145.  Turner,  VeL  XL  p.  88. 
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atioiiy  erilMhmwHe,  to  the  chief  mag^wtnrte  presiding  over  tite 
distrfety  ibr  the  loie  whieh  the  eottnramty  bad  sestaitied.  *  The 
peeufiiarj  eomnataUon  of  crintfe  appem  extraordinary,  in  the 
▼lew  of  a  more  etdightened  age;  yet,  perhape,  among  a  people 
trained  to  war,  and  aceostomed  to  behaU  the  terrors  of  death 
tnth  undaunted  firmness,  the  eyils  of  poverty  were  more  dreaded 
than  the  infKetioB  of  capital  punishment. 

This  scale  of  reoompence  pervaded  the  whole  of  their  regall»- 
tions  respecting  personal  injuries ;  and  the  price  of  wounds  in« 
^  llicted  on  diflhrent  parts  of  the  body,  was  tied  wilAi  mioroscopic 
precision. 

Besides  the  were,  or  personal  ralnation,  which  secured  the  in* 
dividual  from  violence,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  punishment  fiir 
any  ofience  committed  by  him,  his  domestic  peace  was,  also, 
gtnrded  hy  a  mimdbyrd,  or  right  of  protedioo,  possessed  by 
every  one  ibr  mutual  benefit  The  price  of  its  vidalion  was  pRK 
portioned  to  the  rank  of  the  patron.  This  privilege  appears  la 
he  the  principle  of  that  doctrine  still  so  fimdiy  adhered  to  ;  namely, 
that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle.f 

The  mode  of  punishment  hy  pecuniary  mulcts,  it  will  he  sup* 
posed  was  favourable  to  the  wealthy  part  of  the  community,  who 
could  afford  to  gratify  their  private  revenge,  without  fear  of  other 
inconvenience  than  payment  of  the  customary  amereement;  whils 
the  absolutely  abject  and  needy  escaped  vlth  impunity.  We, 
eonsequtntly,  find  that  although  they  were  the  most  popuhn*of 
the  legal  punishments,  they  were,  in  process  of  time,  discovered 
to  be  ineffectual,  and  others  were  enacted.  Among  yiese  appear 
most  of  the  punishments  inflicted  at  the  present  day,  together 
with«some  which  could  only  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  barharoaa 
and  uncivilized  state. { 

Theil  was  considered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,   as  a  crime  of 

great 

•  Wilkini,  p.  f,  S.  Turner,  Vol.  If.  p.  f41. 

4  Tarner,  Vol.  II.  p.  S57. 

X  Turner's  Angl.  Sai.  Vol.  II.  p.  $09. 
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fMkt  eaormily  ^  and,  m  many  iosUneeg,  was  paniiked  by  tha 
ampatalioD  of  the  haad  and  UkA,  and  eves  by  death,  la  the  leifa 
#f  Bthelataa,  a  priaciple  was  ioiroduced  whieh  still  prevails,  by 
an  «aacliMiit  thai  no  one  should  lose  his  life  fhr.stealing  l^ss  Ihaa 
|p»elv«  penes.* 

Among  the  institations  of  this  period,  which  have  continaed  to 
the  present  time,  may  be  noticed  the  system  aSgitnng  ucuriiU^ 
0r  bail,  to  answer  an  accosatioa ;  whidi  custom  appears  to  have 
been  coeval  with  Uie  Saxon  nation.  This  system  was,  iudeed, 
nuhaequently  carried  by  them  to  a  barthensome  and  degiadtng 
height ;  not  being  ooafined  to  these  who  were  aoeased  of  crimen 
but  extending  to  the  whole  community,  who  thos  gave  sarety  to 
answer  anticipated  crinunaHty.  This  objeet  was  efieeted  by  the 
division  of  England  into  coaaAies,  hundreds,  and  titbings,  and 
by  the  direction  that  every  man  should  belong  to  some  tithing 
oc  hundred;  which  divisions  were  pledged  to  the  preservalioa  of 
the  public  peace,  and  were  answerable  for  the  condact  of  their 
inhabitants.  The  system  of  placing  all  the  people  under  kark,  or 
hail,  the  origin  of  which  is  attributed  to  Alfred,  is  first  elearly 
enforced  in  the  laws  of  Edgar. 

Prom  this  brief  review  of  the  laws  of  onr  Ssxon  ancestoia,  it 
will  appear  that,  althongh  they  partook  of  tiiat  imperfeotien 
which  is  inseparable  Ihsm  all  human  institations,  and  which  may 
ht  expected  peculiarly  to  characterise  the  regulations  of  an  nn* 
lettered  age,  yet  that  they  contained,  in  many  instanoes,  pria- 
4»iplea  whieh  have  influenoed,  in  no  mean  d^gvee,  the  laws  of 
the  present  more  enlightened  period. 
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Military  AMTioviTiBn  of  the  ANeLo-SAXON8.-*Previon8 
to  any  remarks  on  the  prevailing  oharaeteristlcs  of  snch  military 

stmctnres 

•  Wilkim,  p.  70.  Tufstr,  Vol.  II.  p.  f 5f . 
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•UnctonMi  as  are  lielteved  to  bare  been  raised  by  the  Anglos 
8ax«D8,  it  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  King,  in  his  eiaboraie 
work^  intituled  MuninteHta  Antiqua,  expatiates,  at  some  lengtJi, 
en  the  probability  of  several  castles  of  stone;  still  remaining  in  this 
connbry,  being  really  the  work  of  ages  anterior  to  the  Saxon  i% 
vasion.    The  greater  onraber  of  such  fortresses  he  supposes  either 
to  have  been  constructed  by  *'  Phmnician  settlers,  or  some  other 
foreigners  from  the  east;"  or,  otherwise,  by  Britons  situated  in 
such  parts  as  were  visited  by  the  Pltcmicians  at  a  very  early  date, 
and  who  had  acquired  the  pkn  and  art  of  building  conspicuous  in 
such  strong  holds,  by  "  conversing''  with  Ibe  foreign  morehants 
who  visited  their  coasts. 

In  support  of  an  opinion  so  new  and  bold,  Mr.  King  presents 
iMimerous  remarks  ou  the  resemblance,  which  he  believes  may  be 
ascertained,  between  these  buildii^s,  and  those  intended  for 
aimilar  purposes  of  defence  and  security  in  Syria,  Media,  and 
Persia;  and  he  justly  notices  their  entire  disagreement  with  the 
plan  and  customary  dimensions  of  castellated  fortresses  raised  by 
the  Romans,  or  any  subsequent  invaders  of  this  island. 

Launceston  Castle,  in  Comtoall,*  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  the  bnildings  thus  supposed  by  Mr.  Ring  to  be  of 
ancient  British  origin,  and  described  by  him  as  being  imitative 
of  the  eastern  manner.— *This  castle  is  placed  on  a  conical  hill, 
of  great  height;  but  the  keep  is  of  small  dimensions,  being,  in* 
deed,  net  more  than  eighteen  feet  and  an  half  in  diameter,  within. 
This  part  of  the  building  (its  prominent  and  most  important 
feature)  is  round ;  and  the  walls  are,  at  least,  ten  feet  in  thick* 
ness.  The  keep  is  surrounded  by  three  concenlric  walls  of  stone  ; 
and  there  was  formerly  a  fourth  wall,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
circular  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands.  Beyond  this  fourth 
wall  are  still  visible  the  remains  of  another  strong  wall,  and  a 
great  surrounding  ditch.  But  this  latter  rampart  has  been  re- 
paired at  different  periods,  and,  perhaps,  did  not  form  part  of 

the 

*  Tliii  buildinc  ii  dc^orlbed  :n  (he  Beatties  forCornwalli  p.  958^3fiO« 
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Che  origiMil  deaign.  Id  its  present  state  it  appears  to  liaye  been 
^tnally  completed  by  the  Normans,  vilh  seyeral  towers  and  a  gate, 
strictly  in  the  Anglo-Norman  mode  of  military  architecture. 

That  this  castle,  so  boldly  .and  laboriously  placed  on  the  top 
of  an  immense  conical  hill,  and  differing  in  its  principal  features 
lh>m  any  known  military  work  of  the  various  invaders  of  Britain, 
was  possibly  constructed  by  British  iuhahitants  of  the  island, 
may  be  allowed  without  any  great  concession  of  iaith.  Its  pne- 
snmed  similitude  with  the  modes  practised  by  eastern  builders,  is 
a  curious  subject  of  speculation,  but  one  that  is  not  likely  ever 
to  produce  any  other  than  an  hypothetical  conclusion.  And, 
even  if  the  simiUtude  be  ascertained,  it  will,  perhaps,  be.found 
to  exist  only  in  such  general  and  elementary  particulars,  as  were 
likely  to  be  common  to  all. nations,,  at  the  same  stage  of  society, 
and  practising,  in  a  general  way,  the  same  modes  of  assault  and 
defence. 

A  second  instance  of  an  imitation  of  eastern  architecture,  at- 
a^rt^Mg  to  the  conjecture  of  Mr.  King,  may  be  noticed  at 
Brynliys,  or  Bmnleu  castle,  in  Brecknockshire,  South- Wales.* 
In  this  instance  it  is  observable  that  the  tower  is  not  placed,  as 
at  Launceston,  upon  a  high  rocky  hill,  there  being,  indeed,  none 
such,  naturally  formed,  near  the  spot ;  but  has,  in.  its  own  structure, 
as  is  likewise  found  in  some  other  ancient  boiMings  in  this  is- 
land (and,  according  to  Mr.  King,  in  Syria)  the  ''appearance 
of  a  little  artificial  mount  formed  of  stone;  and  a  little  xise  of 
ground  beneath.''   * 

In  both  the  buildings  noticed  above,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
ancient  castellated  structures  of  England  and  Wales,  innovations 
have  been  made  by  occupiers  in  succeeding,  ages,  ilrh\ch  are, 

however, 

•  See  this  cattle  noticed,  together  with  critical  remarks  on  the  opinieo  o^f 
.Hr.  KiDgi  in  the  Beauties  for  South  Wales,  p.  123,  et  seq.— The  author  of 
that  part  of  the  work  offers  some  observations,  in  opposition  to  a  conjectore 
of  Mr.  King  respecting  indistinct  arekti  is  this  castle,  which  are  entitled  to 
deHberste  attention,  as  they,  are  fosnded  en  an  invettigation  of  many  boiM- 
iDgi  in  Tvclase  parts  of  Wales. 
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iMirefer,  ea»Hy  separated  ^m  Uie  wovk  of  the  ariginl  IwiUhr, 
by  a  due  alttstiott  lo  the  marked  alylea  prefailiag  in  aubaeqaeat 
«gea. 

But  tlie  Plttygtiuia,  the  Mediato,  and  tke  Ph«aiciiM8»  ara 
ami  tiM  oaly  boiklcra  aafpoaed  by  Ml*.  King  le  hanre  beea  imi- 
tated by  the  Bfitoaa,  in  straebvea  which  atiU  remaia,  althmijfb 
in  n  rained  condition^  le  atteat  their  ibgnnnity  and  induatiy. 
Thia  writer  oonjeelnrea  that  works  of  the  Britons^  imttntiro  of 
Rammi  archileetare^  hre  still  to  be  diaoo? ercd  in  several  parla  of 
the  island. 

ConapieaoBa  among  theae  is  the  oaatle  of  C«ni-6r«^  tn  Com- 
Mi/f,  whieh  Dr.  Boriase  beltevos  to  havie  been  in  part  a  Biiliah 
bailding,  and  which  Mr.  King  sappoaea,  Irom  many  other  eilr« 
enmatancea  *'  besidea  ita  old  arches,  and  the  sort  of  sqaarenola 
ef  ita  Ufwen^  to  have  beeii  a  work  of  the  Britons^  oonatmeted  in 
haate,  in  imitation  of  Roman  works,  and^  probably,  jnat  after 
the  iaiand  had  been  deaerted  by  the  Romana.''* 

Thia  castle  stands  on  a  rocky  knoll,  and  the  fomidattOB  of  the 
bailding  in  kid  on  an  imgalar  ledge  of  vaat  rocks,  wkose  aifr- 
fiM^ea  are  tery  rniCTen,  one  part  being  m«oh  higher  than  the  other. 
**  The  rocks  are  not  eontlgnous;  and^  in  conaeqaenee  of  this  cir- 
enmatanco*  the  architect  eontrired  aa  many  rude  aidiea  from 
loek  to  rock  aa  wonld  be  aafident  to  anpport  the  connectii^  wnil 
above.  The  whek  edifice,  consequently,  booomes  distorled* 
It  consists  of  two  small,  iM^ned,  towers,  intended,  indeed, 
to  appear  as  square,  but  neither  of  which  in  reality  ia  so;  and 
ia  pkeed  in  a  moat  oblique  and  awkwand  direction.  On  ae- 
<enNt  ef  the  tiregnlarity  of  the  rocky  fomidaition.  One  of  the 
towefa,  an  ancient  one,  haa  thiee  atoriea  (''  and«  in  the  name  past 
of  tlie  building,  is  a  large  square  window,  at  a  great  height  In 
other  parts,  the  walls  "  are  pierced  with  small  square  holes,  or 
a  sert  of  rude  loops,  to  deacry  an  enemy,  and  to  disohaige  anrowa."t 

oome 


[Muaento  Antiqfu,  VoL  IIL  f .  140. 
fIhi4Ut   iia  ^  <^ni-hiahcmte  i>  hiiiiyasCiatd  an4ha  J^eaniietAr 

CqiowMI; 
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<8«iie  renains  of  fortresses  occur  in  Wales^  which  Bk.  Kiag 
likeviss  aUribntos  to  a  British  imilstion  of  the  Roonsa  mode  of 
•rsbitocture.  These  friBci(»aUy  coaeiet  of  a  staructare  called 
Cattell  Cormdockmij  or  Carmiorkam,  which  is  eitiiated  on  the 
flsmnit  of  a  high  rock,  *'  ahent  a  ntle  fron  the  Dolgellen  read, 
OB  the  way  leading  ap  U  Saowdon;"  aad  reaiaiiis  of  fortifica- 
tioa  al  Gaerleeii>.  ia  aacieat  Wales* 

The  opinioDS  of  Mr.  King«  respecting  a  seemiag  imitatio*  of 
the  style  of  variooe  early  natioas,  lo  he  obeer? ed  ia  noaiereaa 
nilitary  ststi^nittes  of  Englaad  and  Wales*  are>  prohdbly,  ae 
■sore  thaa  faaeUal  pweiiits  of  an  argameiit  fponded  on  the  stsM- 
larity  to  he  aseertained  ia  the  rude  works  of  SMrly  all  eeaolrieeb 
We  sMiy,  heiwever,  with  safety*  deepi  it  likely  that  there  are 
still  to  he  seen  vestiges  of  fortified  boildiags  ceiistnicted  hy  the 
Biitooi^  jvhUe  tiiey  preserve  jkheir  natioaal  name  aad  partisi  ia* 
di^endence.«^Wekaew  that  the  skill  of  British  workjasn  iainach 
pssised  by  aneietit  writeca;  sod  it  ia  recorded  thai  many  were 
taken  to  atisist  ia  fonsign  works  by  Maximae  aad  HenoriaSb — To 
wafe  a  consideration  of  esrlier  sg«^  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  princes  who  obtained  sway  in  diffisrent  parts  of  the  is- 
Isad,  might  call  into  exercise  the  uselhl  tolent  so  well  attested) 
daring  their  opposition  to  the  progressiva  eneroachmeats  ot  the 
Sasons. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  high  aatifaity  of  a  castle  is  rafther 
asgaod  than  disproved,  by  the  silence  of  our  earliest  tepegiiphi* 
eel  writers  respecting  ito  original.  Leiand  and  Csmdett>  caatioas 
in  the  infancy  of  their  science*  appear  to  have  been  gaided  ea« 
tftrel|r  by  written  documents,  in  an  estimato  concerning  the  foon.- 
dation  of  a  structure;  and*  where  a  building  was  beyond  the 

reach 

Cornwall*  p.  510.— On  a  still  more  elevated  part  of  Cam-breli  hill,  it  a  ttrac- 
tuit  denofflinatod  the  OU  eatlle,  which*  from  its  circolar  fom,  limited  di- 
mentions*  and  other  circomitaucet,  Mr.  King,  indalging  a  faToarite  hypo* 
tbeiis,  supposes  to  have  been  erected  bj  the  Briton^  at  a  still  earlier  period* 
and  inattention  to  the  Phcsnician  stjle  of  boildiog. 
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reach  of  legal  memory,  ihey,  in  moBt  inatances^   contenteAy 
ptBsed  it  over,  and  left  it  in  the  obscurity  in  ivhieh  they  fonnd  it 

Fortified  boiidingiof  stone,  ascribed  to  the  Britons  in  early 
ages,  are  usually  found' in  situations  exposed  Jto  litUe  danger  of 
depredation,  except  when  inhabited,  and  rich  in  expected  internal 
plunder.  It  may  be  presumed,  without  hesitation,  that  the  as* 
sanlts  of  mere  freebooters  were  not  likely  to  be  destructive  of  the 
main  body  of  the  fabric.  The  demolition  of  so  compact  a  hill  of 
stone  would,  perhaps,  be  a  work  of  more  labour  than  efen  the 
raising  of  it ;  and  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  seldom  prao* 
tised.  In  many  instances  there  are  still  remaining,  almost  en^ 
tire,  towers,  and  diiereut  parts  of  castles,  evidently  very  ancten^ 
which  are  stated  in  history  to  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground. 
History  speaks  in  general  terms,  and  the  labours  of  the  topo- 
grapher had  not  commenced  whenihe  firebrand  was  placed  to  those 
castles.— 'When  a  fortress  is  said,  by  early  writers,  to  htLve  beem 
destroyed,  we  are,  probably,  to  understand  no  more  than  that 
the  interior  floorings,  and  other  works  formed  of  wood,  were  con* 
■umed  by  fire,  and  the  fortifications  dismantled.* 

It  would  be  highly  satisfiictory  if  we  could  believe,  without  one 
remote  scruple,  that  vestiges  of  castellated  buildings,  reared  by 
the  Britons  in  very  early  ages,  are  still  in  existence.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  no  demonstration  can  possibly  be  afi^rded,  and  that 
BO  date  can  securely  be  ascribed  to  a  ruin,  when  its  only  claim 
on  superior  antiquity  consists  in  such  a  peculiarity  of  style,  as 
la  irreconcilable  even  with  the  varieties  of  arcbitecture  ascer* 
tahied  to  have  occurred  at  any  known  period.t 

When 

*  For  the  propriety  of  tbit  remark,  see  Beauties  for  Bedfordibire,  p.  6* 
We  there  find  that  when  Bedford  castle  was  besieged,  in  tbe  reign  of  Henrj 
the  Third,  tbe  miners  set  fire  to  tbe  Tower ;  and  when  the  smoke  burst  oot, 
and  cracks  appeared  in  the  tower,  the  besieged  surrendered.  A  castle  which 
woold  appear  from  history  to  have  been  destroyed  mere  than  once,  bat  the 
keep  of  which  is  slili  remaining,  is  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Nortbomber* 
land,  p.  185. 

t  For  sa  account  of  several  castlei  supposed  to  exhibit  marks  of  British 

vcbitectare 

Sl^^  .^  r^.  i    y>,  ^'^  ^^ 
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When  entering  upon  the  subject  of  castles  constrncted  in  Bri- 
tain by  the  Saxon  part  of  our  ancestors,  we  descend  to  a  period 
less  involved  in  doubt ;  since  the  Saxons  (although  borrowing 
many  ideas  from  Roman  works,  and  greatly  profiting  by  the 
modes  of  British  workmen)  introduced  a  style  of  architecture 
which  is  intermingled  with  the  discriminating  marks  of  other 
fashions,  only  in  the  instance  of  those  who  succeeded  them  in 
an  ascendancy  over  tb^  Britons. 

But  so  much  obscurity  prevails  in  regard  to  the  manners  and 
the  transactions  of  the  early  and  unlettered  Saxon  ages,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  castellated  edi* 
fices  were  first  raised  in  Britain  by  this  people.  It  would,  bow- 
ever,  appear  to  be  certain  that  they  constructed  castles  of  stone 
during  the  division  of  this  country  into  various  small  kingdoms.  . 
This  is  inferred  by  the  complaint  of  Alfred,  wbo  lamented  "  that 
there  were  but  few  castles  in  England,  before  his  time.''  The 
assertions  of  various  writers  of  considerable  antiquity  might  be 
adduced,  in  support  of  such  an  opinion.  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster observes  that  Ida,  king  of  Northumberland,  built  a  castle  at 
Bamborcugh,  about  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  548 ;  and  Bede 
describes  an  assanit  made  on  a  castle  at  the  same  place,  between 
the  years  G43  and  655,  by  Penda,  king  of  Mercla.* 

The  authorities  above  quoted,  joined  to  the  high  probability  of 
the  circumstance,  will,  perhaps,  be  deemed  satisfactory;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  castles  of  stone  were  really  built,  for  the 
united  purposes  of  defence  and  regal  splendour,  in  the  slow  pro- 
gress  of  the  various  Saxon  states  in  Britain  towards  an  hectar- 

R  chy, 

*  architecture,  we  Beaotiei  for  Monmoathshire,  p.  63  (White  CaJtle;)p.68 
(Setnfreth ;)  anU  p.  71  (Orotnuna.) 

*  That  castles  were  hailt  in  this  country  by  the  Saxons,  before  the  year 
740,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Pope  Boniface,  who,  in  that  year,  com- 
plmins  to  Archbishop  Cothbert,  that  the  religious  were  compelled  to  perform 
servile  offices,  in  assisting  to  build  canlti,    Spelman  Concil.  Tom.  I.  p.  957. 


*• 
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«liy,  or  octaroliy.  More  dtficoHy  w  foand  mi  MoerUintng  %b«- 
llier  any  remttiw  of  such  teiliings  now  exiat.  Wc  are  Were  mi- 
aided  by  record,  and  most  depend  for  data  of  oalcolatioa  tto 
cvidencea   of   style,  which   are  nBfortviiately   few  and  fMca- 

VTom. 

AniMgat  the  criteria  by  wlMch  tlie  roost  ancient  caatlas  of  Eag- 
knd  are  asaally  diatiirgaisfaedby  antiquaries,  may  be  noticed  the 
following.— Such  buildings,  whether  ^qaare  w  roitad,  are  mf 
limited  dineaaions ;  and  a  waat  of  refined  «rt  in  the  acience  of  de- 
fence is  compensated  by  m  very  j^reat  tbtckntts  in  tlw  walls.  ¥m 
loops  are  seen  ;  ttid  thoae  not  4)«n6trueted  in  *he  aooarale  maniicr 
of  the  AngloNormaiw.  Neither  traces  of  the  PartcnHis,  norof 
Macliicolations,  <oeoBr  ia  the  oH^aal  part  of  aacfa  atmctares; 
«nd  no  wells  (wf^pewd  to  be  intaKkd^or  Ibe  ^ipcwe  of  drawiag 
«p  mifkHry  maobines)  are  fowtid  withtn  tbe  walls,  aitfaough  they 
are  of  so  massy  a  cbarticter. 

In  coHsideratioa  of  these,  Mi  wtber  %¥id€iioe8  af  great  anti* 
^tty,  wlwle  marks  of  Saxon  arditooture  are  supposed  to  b* 
apparent,  Mr.  King:,  in  Ms  corions  work  on  tbe  anoienl  sia- 
nitions  of  this  island,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribate  seveval 
eastles  to  an  Anglo*Saaon  era,  previwas  to  tba  oonmlidatioD 
of  the  different  wnaH  kingdoms.  Tbe  principal  struetores  as- 
cribed by  that  writer  to  so  remote  an  oiiginal,  are  the  eastles  of 
Omidford ;  'Casiletan  v  and  BanUnirgk  ;*  or  rntber  tbe  keeps 
tliose  »Mient  bvildiugs,  since  it  in  uaquesttonsMe  that,  in 
each  instaace,  great  additions  have  been  made  in  aocceieding 
Bges,  and  obiefly  "by  thti  Nonnaxvs,  wlio  are  so  conspieuoiM  iu 
tbe  annals  of  the  military  arcMlecture  of  Britain,  for  imparting 
security  to  their  precarious  tenure  of  the  country  by  construct- 
ing strong  holds,  and  improving  such  as  tbey  adopted. 

The  keep  of  Guildford  caslie,  [whidi  is  now  ahnost  the  only 

remaining 

*  See  these  castlet  noticed  is  the  Beauties  for  Surrey,  \y.  ^53;  for  Derby- 
si  ire,  p;  460 ;  and  for  Northumberland,  p.  203. 
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mwiMmlvif  fdori  i»f  ths^  ctructiir«]  h,  |»erhapB,  tbe  jnoit  cvriaii* 
mi  tJie  exMnploi  slated  by  Mr.  Kiag,  aad  c^UiqI^'  dii^lay«  Ih^ 
MMt  ^bcUed  ebftmcteriflUcft.  It  nuist  be  coiifeased  th«t  its  ex<p 
iMeaee  In  the  time  of  the  Aiis;Io-£axM  petty  Kiogs^  €as  be 
Bigiied  '^  tbe  ^Twmd  ef  cMi)fptiirod  ii^rMl  evidence  only; 
but  hs  aBliqaity  is  known  to  be  very  greats  and  is  traced  by 
liislorieal  testiaoiiy  to  tbe  year  1035,  at  which  time  was  per^ 
IfKMed  here  a  ktmentable  tragedy,  under  the  ^licection  of  Eait 
CMwiD«  This  building  has  been  doscrihed,  in  gieneral  terns,  m 
the  **  Beanties''  for  Snrrey  ;  where  is,  Ukewtse,  presented  • 
OMMnary  of  suob  parts  of  its  hislsry  as  have  been  preservei 
'by  writing.  Bvt,  as  it  appears  to  allbod  a  specimen  of  early 
Anglo-Saxon  military  architecture,  it  will  scarcely  he  thought 
«qperflnous  4o  state,  in  this  place,  its  preirailing  features,  as  no- 
iicf d  hy  an  author,  whose  limits  were  less  cireumaoribed  thwn 
those  of  the  editor  of  the  ''  Beauties''  for  Survey. 

Tbe  keep  tower  of  this  presumed  old  8axon  palace  stands  on 
the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  and  appears  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  a  smU  inner  court,  tbe  wall  of  which  is  not  in  any  part 
move  4han  99  feet  distant  from  tbe  tower.  The  keep  is  of  a 
oqoam  ibrm,  and  tbe  space  within  is  only  about  26  feet  by  24. 
The  watls  are,  in  general,  about  ten  feet  in  thickness;  and« 
^  very  unlike  those  thait  are  'either  Roman  or  NiHrman,  are  oon^ 
stni<^ed  partly  of  squared  obaHc,  partly  of  Bhti,  and  partly  of 
sand-slone,  cut  in  the  ibrm  of  Roman  bricks ;  and  in  many  parts 
placed  in  triple  rows,  alternately  with  rows  of  flints :  iu  imitar 
tlon  of  Roman  work  ;«-bot  still  more  oonspicuoosiy  placed  in 
rows  of  herring-bone  work.*^Tfae  internal  corners  of  the  apart- 

R2  .    menii 

^  By  tiie  t«m  ktrrmg-bme  work,  ai  used  is  muonry,  m  and^ratood  coon«t 
of  itonei  laid  angolarly.  The  earliett  pen«d  at  which  this  mode  was  prac* 
tiied  is  not  correctly  known ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Saxons.  It  i%  not,  however,  peculiar  to  buildings  ascribed  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Imtaneea  of  this  practice  in  later  ages  are  noticed  by  Mr.  Esaes, 
Ardisologia,  Vol.  IV.  p.  101.'— WbeM  herring- bone  work  it  of  brickj  it  is 

nsll 
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tr.enU  within  are  finished,  in  some  parts,  merely  with  sqaardi 
chalk.  The  external  corners  of  the  tower,  and  a  space  in  the 
middle  part  of  each  front,  five  feet  four  inches  wide,  were  casedl 
with  squared  stone,  very  much  resembling  casings  of  Caen  stone, 
[in  the  same  manner  as  appears  in  several  other  Saxon  buildings.] 
— Some  Roman  bricks,  or,  perhaps,  rather  Saxon  bricks,  made  in 
imitation  of  such  as  were  Roman,  are  seen  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  building,  especially  on  the  north  side ;  and  some  thin,  evi- 
dently SaxoH/  bricks,  appear  in  the  windows,  though  they  are 
now  partly  mixed  with  bricks  of  reparation  since  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  ;»aud  though  there  appears,  on  the  south  side, 
an  original  Saxon  window,  altogether  of  stone,  as  if  such  was 
the  construction  of  all  the  windows  at  first/' 

The  great  portal  of  entrance  appears  to  have  been  at  a  height 
not  less  than  15  feet  from  the  ground;  and  the  ascent  was,  pro- 
bably, by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside. 

The  interior  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  or  stories,  with 
a  vault,  or  dungeon,  beneath. 

The  ground -floor  was  of  a  truly  chearless  character,  and  was 
solely  adapted  to  security,  without  the  most  remote  attention  to 
comfort  of  inhabitation.  On  three  sides  are  arches,  leading  to 
small  loops  in  the  wall,  at  a  great  height,  and  having  ''  exceed- 
ing steep  steps,  but  without  any  hanging  arches  for  the  stopping 
of  missile  weapons,  as  in  the  structure  of  Norman  castles;  and, 
except  in  these  three  parts,  the  walls  are  perfectly  smooth  and 
entire,  so  that  it  is  evident  there  could  be  no  communication  with 
the  room  above,  unless  by  some  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  timber ; 
nor  could  this  room  have  any  light  or  air,  except  from  the  small 
loops." . 

The  supposed  portal  of  entrance  opened  to  the  floor  above; 
and  it  is  observable  that  there  are  here  no  traces  of  a  portcullis, 
**  such  means  of  defence  having  not  been  invented  when  this  cas- 

Ue 

well  riescribed  by  Mr.  Strutt  [Monneri  ond  Customs,  Vol.  i.]  as  a  row  of  flat 
bricks,  set  obliquelj  from  ibe  right  to  the  left«  succeeded  by  aa  obiiqae  row 
Irun  tbt  left  t«  tbe  right. 
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tie  was  biiilt.''— Oa  the  right  hand  of  this  entrance,  is  a  small 
and  remarkable  chamber  in  the  wall,  which  is  lighted  by  two 
▼ery  sroSvIl  loop  windows.  In  this  apartment  are  still  to  be  seen 
four  seats,  formed  in  the  wall,  and  adorned  with  pillars,  "  having 
[in  fhe  opinion  of  Mr.  King]  truly  Saxon  capitals,  and  circular 
ornamental  arches  above.''  On  the  left  hand  of  the  great  entrance 
is  another  doorway,  which  led  to  a  small  chamber,  or  closet ;  and> 
at  no  great  distance,  is  an  arch  leading  by  a  passage  on  one  side. 
to  a  staircase,  which  went  qaite  to  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  was 
lighted  by  loops  in  the  outer  wall.  Although  the  rooms  into 
which  this  floor  was  divided,  must  necessarily  have  been  very 
small,  it  appears  that  the  principal  apartment  was  at  least  20 
feet  in  height. 

In  such  lineaments  of  the  third  floor  as  are  still  be  discovered 
in  the  walls,  appear  four  recesses,  leading  to  four  great  windows, 
which  command  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  is,  also,  found  an  arched  doorway,  leading  to  a  small  closet 
in  the  wall,  in  which  are  still  evident  two  large  machicolations,* 
hanging  over  the  side  of  the  castle,  and  which  appear  to  be  di- 
rectly over  the  door  of  the  dungeon  already  secured  with  dreadfal 
care,  and  situated  at  a  great  depth  beneath.  The  state  apart- 
ment in  this  upper  division  of  the  fortress,  must  have  been  more 
than  ]/>  feet  high;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  part  of  the 
building  there  are  not  any  remains  of  doorways  leading  to  more 
than  one  closet,  or  small  chamber,  in  the  wall. 

Such  are  the  remains  of  those  parts  of  Guildford  castle,  which, 
from  their  style  of  architecture,  have  been  attributed  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. It  is,  however,  probable  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Anglo*Saxon  possessors  of  this  fortress,  buildings  of 
a  less  solid  character,  and  possibly  of  wood,  were  constructed 
in  the  area  between  the  surrounding  wall  and  the  keep,  for  the 

R  3  accommodation 

*  It  ii  observed  by  Mr.  King,  in  his  "  Sequel  to  the  Observations  on  An- 
cient Castles/'  that  these  machicolations  "  were  undoubtedly  added  in  latter 
ages." 
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aecommodatidD  6(  iiaeb  altendants  ai  their  safely,  if  not  their 
love  of  pomp,  rendered  necessary. 

The  genias  of  the  great  Alfred  impelled  him  to  an  impro¥e* 
ment  of  the  national  architecture  in  all  its  branches ;  and  his 
dangerous  struggles  with  the  Danes  caused  him  to  bestow  par- 
ticular attention  on  the  increase  in  number  and  strength  of  forti- 
fied buildings.  It  is  not,  however,  known  that  the  keep  of  any 
castle  raised  during  his  reign,  is  now  remaining.  The  noble 
augmentation  of  magnitude,  snd  improved  mode  of  military  ar- 
chitecture, which  he  introduced,  are  mentioned  by  several  early 
writers ;  and  King  Edward  the  Elder,  the  warlike  sou  and  suc- 
cessor of  Alfred,  is  stated  to  have  formed  numerous  fortresses,  in 
attention  to  the  advice  of  his  illustrious  fiither.^  Relics  of 
these  are  probably  still  to  be  seen  in  many  places;  bnt  the  alte- 
rations effected  in  subsequent  ages  have  so  far  obliterated  the 
traces  of  original  character,  that  no  instance  remains  as  a  satis- 
factory specimen  of  the  style  pursued  in  castellated  structures 
erected  under  his  direction,  or  that  of  his  memorable  sisler, 
EtheMeda,  Queen  of  Mereia. 

In 

*  The  priacipal  of  theie,  «iid  the  policy  which  induced  their  erectioni  iire 
thus  noticed  in  Turner*!  Hislorj  of  the  Anglo- Sasont :  "  As  the  Danes  pos- 
sessed the  north  of  England,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Tweed,  and  the  eastern 
disTricts,  from  the  Oase  to  the  seaj  Edward  protected  his  own  frontiers  by  a 
line  of  fortresses. — ^The  position  of  these  Tortresses  demonstrates  cbeir  atility. 
Wigmore,  in  Herefordshire  {  Bridgnorth  and  Cherbory,  in  Shropshire ;  Edes- 
bury»  in  Cheshire  ;  and  Stafford  and  Wedesberoogh,  in  Staffordshire ;  were 
well  chosen  to  coerce  the  Welsh  open  the  western  limits.  Runcorne  and  Thel- 
wiiil,  in  Cheshire,  and  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  answered  the  double  purpose 
«f  awing  Wales,  and  of  protecting  that  part  of  the  north  frontier  of  Mercia 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  Manchester,  Tamworlh,  in 
Stnifordshire,  LeiceAer,  Nottingham,  and  Warwick,  assisted  to  strengthen 
Mercia  on  this  northern  frontier  ;  and  Stamford,  Towcester,  Bedford,  Hart- 
ford, Colchester,  Withara,  and  Maiden,  presented  a  strong  boundary  of  dc- 
fence  against  the  hostilities  of  the  East  Anglian  Danes.  The  three  last  cities, 
placed  in  a  country  which  Edward's  power  had  extorted,  watched  three  rivers, 
important  for  their  affording  an  easy  debarkation  from  foreign  parts."— -Hist, 
of  the  Anglo-Saion%  Vol.  I.  p.  SS6. 
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lu  Ibe  oyjiiiofi  of  9t%eral  anti^arnin  wcilers,  we  may^  how- 
ever, look  to  the  oiulilated  cafttle  of  Colchester,  foe  au  inpe^r* 
feci  example  ol  fortre^i&es  raised  in  ili«  tiuo  of  Edwar4<  ih» 
Kld^Cji  aiMi^  certainly,,  many  pavU  of  tUis  buildiag  are  very 
oolike  i\m  usual  maiuMMP  of  the  Normans,  aUHougb.  ojthec.divi^ioiia 
were  undoubtedly  erected  by  that  people. 

» 

The  ctutile  of  CokkesHr  is  built  oa  an  elevatnd  spot,  mir  is 
coustrucled  in.  the  form  of  a  parallelogram^  of  large  dimensiotts** 
Ita  walla  (composed  of  ittona^  flint;  and  Bomaok  brioka]  ase  oC  a 
great  tbickneas,  and  exhibit  cosaidecable  traces  oi  that  styLs  of 
mottonry,  which  is  lennedi  kerruig-bone  work.  The  mpce  an« 
cieut  pacta  of  this  cnrioos  structuce  appear  to.  have:  been  ori- 
ginality lighted  by  loop-holes,  which  wece  constructed  in  a  maa* 
i^r  much  less  skilful.  thsA  ia  ohsefrvahle  in  most  casties  of  a  later 
dat^ 

4.  dec.e«»ed  industjriou9and  careful  antiquary  asaerls  that  instances 
of  the  grotmdwork  of  AngIo-Sa?u>Q  castles,  constructed  by  Ed-^ 
ward  the  Elder>  are  still  plainly,  visihk  at  Maiden  and  a^  Wit* 
ham,  both  in  Essex.  From  tb«  account  of  these;  aa  presented 
19  bis  work,  it  appeals  thtU  the  keepi  was  placed  on  a  slight  asti* 
Aeial.  elevation,  or  low  iiat  hiH.  The  geuerol  form  of  the  grounds 
work  is  rottj»d.  The  keep,  waa  encompassed  by  a  thick  wall;  and* 
aireund  the  whole  work  was  a  deep  broad  ditch,  and  "  a  strong 
valUm  of  earth,  on  which  was  bnilt  an  esKterioB  wall,  tosvetVd 
oAcr  the  Roman  fashion."  f 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers,,  that  from  Noruswh  casik^  a 
b.nilding  '*  i:aised  in  the  eleventh  century,  by  oosamaud  of  King 
Canute/' {  we  .are  enabled  U  form  the  moiit  just  ideas  of  the 

it  4  castellated 

*  Far  an  accoant  ortli«  present  appearance  of  this  itructnre,  see  Beauties 
for  Essex,  p.  308>  et  seq.;  and  for  many  critical  remarks  concerning  iis  pro- 
bable Anglo-Saxon  original,  see  Archsologia,  Vol.  IV.  p. 406— 409.  An  en- 
graved  view  of  Colchester  casile  is  presented  in  the  Beauties  fur  Essex. 

t  StTQtt's  Manners  and  Customs,  Vol.  I.  p.  24— 15.  In  opposition  to  the 
above,  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  Ihe  Beamies  for  Essex,  the  earrh works  at 
Maiden  and  at  Witham  are  supposed  to  be  remaius  of  mere  encuinpinents. 

I  For  argumeniJ  as  to  the  proprietj  of  ascribing  tiro  date  of  this  l;uildii:g 

to 
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castellated  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  its  days  of  ma* 
ture  splendour.  Although  this  stincture  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  under  a  sovereign  of  Danish  extraction,^  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  be  employed  Anglo-Saxon  architects ;  and  that  he 
adopted  Anglo-Saxon  modes,  if  this  building  be  indeed  his,  is 
sufficiently  evident. 

Norwich  castle  is  now  used,  with  additions,  as  a  gaol  for  the 
county  in  which  it  stands,  and  has  lately  undergone  alterations 
injurious  to  its  beauty  and  former  architectural  character.  The 
keep,  or  great  tower,  is  square,  and  is,  in  extent,  110  feet 
3  inches,  by  92  feet  10  inches ;  the  height  to  tlie  top  of  the 
battlements  being  rather  more  than  69  feet.  This  spacious 
building  is  placed  on  a  natural  elevation;  and,  from  the  base- 
ment story  upwards,  consists  of  three  stories.  The  exterior  of 
the  basement  division  is  faced  with  rough  flint,  and  is  destitute 
of  ornament.  But  from  this  story  upwards,  the  outside  is  faced 
with  stone,  and  adorned  with  semi-circular  arches,  laboriously 
worked,  and,  in  the  greater  part,  intended  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  embellishment.  On  three  sides  were  "  very  magnificent 
windows,  at  a  great  height,  being  on  the  floor  where  the  prin- 
cipal and  stale-apartments  were  situated  ;***  which,  together  with 
the  subordinate  rooms,  appear  to  have  been  numerous,  and  of 
large  dimensions. 

In  regard  to  the  outworks,  and  other  modes  of  defence  used  in 
this  building,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  traces  of  such  as  were 
formed  by  the  presumed  original  builder,  from  those  added  in 
subsequeut,  Norman,  ages.  But,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  guid- 
ance of  a  writer  who  has  attentively  examined  the  whole  of  the 
remains,  the  keep,  or  great  tower  of  this  castle,  was  surrounded 
by  three  wide  ditches,  of  a  circular  form,  each  having  on  the 
inner  side  a  wall  of  defence.     According  to  the  same  antiquary, 

the 

t«  I  he  reigu  of  Canute«  and  for  a  more  extended  deacriptiou,  see  Arcfasologia, 
Vol.  IV. ',  ibid.  Vol.  XJI.  and  Beauiiea  fur  Norfolk,  p.  If  I^ISS. 

•  Archjeol.  Vol.  IV.  p-  401. 
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Ihe  area  of  the  wbole  castle,  including  ibe  three  ditches  by 
which  it  was  circumscribed,  could  not  contain  less  than  23  acres ; 
and  the  principal  entrance  was  approaclred  by  means  of  stone 
bridges,  thrown  over  the  Valiums,  one  of  which  ["  proba'bly  the 
same  that  was  originally  built  by  the  Anglo-Saxons^']  still  re- 
mains.* 

From  the  above  limited  remarks  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  supposed  state  of  military  architecture  in 
this  country,  and  of  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  during  the ' 
long  and  eventful  sway  of  the  Saxons.  In  presenting  an  alleged 
specimen  of  each  most  important  era,  it  has  been  observed  that  no 
researches  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  affixing  a  certain  date  to  any 
conspicuous  example  of  Anglo-Saxon  fortification.  But  a  re* 
ference  to  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  appropri- 
ation which  I  have  adopted,  is  appended  to  each  instance,  for  a 
satisfaction  of  the  reader;  and,  if  he  admit  that  those  arguments 
are  valid,  he  will  from  these  few  examples,  and  the  less  circum- 
scribed description  of  each,  contained  in  the  respective  volumes 
of  the  Beauties  of  England,  acquire  an  outline  of  intelligence 
which  may,  at  least,  act  as  a  guide  to  local,  or  more  particular, 
investigations. 

The  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  architectural  antiquities  is,  how- 
ever, involved  in  much  perplexity.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
dates,  and  generally  unassisted  even  by  useful  historical  hints 
towards  iulelligence,  the  antiquary  has  a  field  widely  open  to 
conjectural  appropriation,  which  often  seduces  his  fancy  at  the 
expense  of  his  judgment,  and  betrays  him  into  the  labyrinth  of 
untenable  hypothesis.  The  shades  of  distinction  between  the 
known  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  presumed  Anglo-Saxon  styles, 
are  so  few  and  indefinite^  that,  most  frequently,  no  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  dlspasisionate  enquirer. 

In  this  state  of  incertitude,  many  modern  writers,  intent  on 

adopting 

*  Mr.  WilkioB's  Essay  towards  a  History  tf  Norwicli  cattle^  lecv    Arobcol. 
VoLXII. 
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a^opUos  ^^  '^  ^^  ^afaMioji  most  Ukel;  la  be  aiMHr<idUe4»  «t 
i|  mude^jc  partaken  least  of  boiduess,  aad  ia  cabidated  to  aftfc^ 
imek  tmAe  oi  eof  oiry  and  conaideraXuMV  ap pVy^  miiiioiii  ac|ii». 
ple^  aa 'Anglo- AToraiaii  date  to  everj  building  that  appeantok 
flaistiiale  between  tbe  reeeived  chaijaeteristica  of  the  twa  atylai^ 
or  which  is,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  record,  althougU  Qatt 
aaalogoaa  in  its  afcbitectival  character  to  any  iadnbiUibk  Ab* 
glo^NoroKaa  exaoiple*  Smk  stcaina  oC  dectsien  are  the  /oaitOM 
q(  antiq^iariaiiiaiB ;.  and  ahould  be  received  with  doe  oa«t,io% 
nbstlier  tbe  temper  of  the  period  oc  of  tbe  writer,,  ma^  kad  ta 
ftMcifol  hypotbeais  oa  the-  one  band,  ec  to  a  rejoclioa  of  all  tbs^ 
ia  afft  clearly  deauMistrahle  on  tbe  otber. 

though  there  is  raseoi».  for  believing  that  the!  Saivins,  at  sia  ^mgj 
^aoeed  period  U  their  asoeadauey  in  Uu*  isbod^  censlrufoMi 
eswttes  o{  stone^  it  is  w^aestienaUe  Ibat  mM^  oC  tiboaci  sods^ 
vestigestin  ttesoil^  which  oooaiai  of  esrisuikiaeBtsk  dijteheSk.  nndi 
otkM  iMiks  af  secico  encanpowDiit,  nmat  be  attribated  to  thi^ 
same  psefdei,  Such  wmtIub,.  indeed^,  b%fe  been  fosmed  bgr^  ev«ff9fr 
nation  connected  with  the  internal  wars  of  this  country ;  hij.  tbo 
Basiena,,  aa  already,  noticed ;.  a«d  noti  o»^  by  the  Smoni^  Dwn, 
wA  NeimAps,,  in  auooeediieg  ages^  oC  military  conteatiM^  but  by 
thma  en^afod  ia  the  wi\  wars  of  ages  less  dislant^  involving  tha 
disaslreas  stkn^ba  af  the  seveateeatb  ceaAnry^ 

It  will  not  be  deabted  bqt  that  ^^h  pscty^  ^t  wbatevec  aatioar 
or  iotenest;  eagerly  took  a4vaaltag%  <«r  tbe  eaiib-worba  foamed 
hyi  previeaa  anaies,  wh^n  ciceamiJ^D^a  favouKed  si»cb  an  opr 
porloaity ;  and  effected  aUer^Wsis  suited  to  ijta  ow»  modes 
of  warfsflo.  Saoh.  iMowaiKoiia  wese  fr^anwrtly  made  by  tbe 
Sa^^ooB ;  and  thence  afises  a  coafosioKi  of  tetare^  i^  the  vea^ 
tiges  of  many  temporary  camfMt  wbj<{b  macb  perpJexei^  and 
sanBtiflies  misleads,  the  examiner. — As  an  usual  criterion,  it  may 
be  observed  that  such  earthworks  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  relate 
to  the  defetmive  oatlinea  of  eaeampmenU^  ava  generally  fer  from 

strong* 
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stfongp,  9mA  kioliiie  Ittwvds  »  circtkr  htm,  mhen  «o  Mtnnl 
cireiinMlneQi  pfwiiaed  a  lortaitoM  mdmiUge  by  tbe  Mfr  •f  » 
diflhreiik  and  indelenaiuate  shape.  Bat  sacli  etrcamilaueea  fra* 
qacatly  oacomd ;  and  a  great  irregakrity  af  outward  linaa  ia 
ebfertable  ia  mauy  camps  ascribed  to  this  people. 

An  aceouat  of  a  distingaished  specimen  of  earthworks,  apper* 
taining  to  an  Angfo-Saxon  encampment,  nay  convey  a  mare 
distinct  idea  of  the  general  character  of  snch  vestiges,  than  an 
endeavoar  to  detail  their  ordinary  features  by  more  diffase  re* 
marks,  not  founded  on  a  particular  point  of  obsenration.  The 
remains  of  encampment  to  which  I  direct  the  notice  of  tiie 
reader,  are  sitoated  at  Eai<m,  in  Btdfordskire,  and  are  thia 
deacribed  by  the  pen  of  a  eurioas  investigator :  ''  The  form  of 
the  camp,  though  very  irregular,  approaches  somewhat  to  that  of 
a  semieifde,  having  the  river  Ouse  for  its  diameter.  It  is  ou 
sU  sides,  except  on  this  diametrical  side  next  the  river,  sur- 
rounded by  two  complete  ditches:  the  outermost  fosse  being 
more  perfect  than  usual,  and  the  innermost  exceeding  deep. 
And  there  being  a  pretty  broad  plain  level  space  between  the 
two;  higher  than  the  adjacent  country.  Whilst,  within  the  in- 
nermost fosse,  not  only  the  interior  vallum,  but  also  the  whole 
space  of  ground,  rises  Idgker  still ;  quite  contrary  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  Roman  camps :  and,  not  far  from  the  middle, 
rather  approaching  towards  the  south-east  comer,  next  the  river, 
is  a  sort  of  mount,  raised  considerably  above  all  the  rest,  which 
commands  the  whole  adjacent  level  country.  There  are  not  four 
entrances,  as  in  Roman  camps ;  but  one  on/y  ;  and  that  narrow, 
and  passing  straight  forward  over  both  ditches  on  the  west  side, 
opposite  to  the  river.''* 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  each  of  these  marks  of  distinction 
is  peculiar  to  the  whole  of  the  vestiges  of  Saxon  encampment 
remaining  in  England.     Such  remains  are,  indeed,  destitute  of 

•V 

•  MeniiMnte  Antiqsa,  Vol.  UI.  p.  Sf/i. — LeUnd  and  Camden  crrone^saly 
tarn  tlicfe  earthworks  the  TCftigtt  of  a  cait/«. 
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any  unequivocal  cbaraeteristict,  unless  [to  use  Ihe  words  of  the 
anthor  quoted  above]  it  be  "  their  having  only  <me  entrance,  and 
that  they  are  neither  $o  strongly  situated,  nor  so  well  protected, 
as  the  hill  fortresses  of  the  Britons ;  nor  so  uniform  in  their 
figure,  or  regular  in  the  construction  of  their  works,  as  those 
of  the  Romans,**  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  double  m- 
trenchments  frequently  occur  in  encampments  attributed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  with  a  salis&ctory  air  of  probability. 

On  trr  Ecclesiastical  ARCHiTBcTuafi  of  the  Anolo- 
Saxons.*— So  indistinct  were  the  perceptions  of  those  writers 
who  first  cultivated  the  science  of  architectural  antiquities  in 
this  country,  that  it  was,  through  several  successions  of  authors, 
received  as  a  ssge  and  tenable  opinion,  that  the  churches  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  low  mean  buildings,  usually  composed  of 

timber ; 

*  InTeitigstinns  concerning  the  bittorj  aud  characteristics  of  the  different 
ancient  styles  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  observable  in  this  island,  are  fre- 
quently much  perplexed  by  a  want  of  definite  terms,  oniformly  received  as 
expressing  the  respective  modes  prevailing  at  distinct  eras.  The  absurd  term 
of  Gnthic,  is  by  many  writers  applied  to  all  styles  of  architectnre  anciently 
adopted  in  Britain,  except  Che  Grecian.  That  term  is,  however,  chiefly  used 
in  regard  to  the  pointed  style ;  and  will,  therefore,  meet  with  a  more  extend* 
cd  enquiry,  and  a  mure  decisive  mark  of  reprobation,  in  a  future  page. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  of  the  present  sectiou,  much  confusion  has  been 
caused,  by  a  neglect  of  precision  in  sevesal  writers,  who  have  applied  the 
term  "  Saxon,"  to  all  classes  of  cherch-architectare  in  England  and  Wales, 
contradistinguished  from  the  pointed  style,  by  circular  headed  windows  and 
doorways.  With  such  writers,  the  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Nornans  are 
"  Saxon,"  because  they  partake  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  that  style 
which  prevailed  in  England  for  many  ages  antecedent  to  ti|e  Norman  Can« 
quest.  The  attainment  of  knowleiige  is  greatly  ret^ded  by  this  neglect  of 
classification.  lu  the  present  work,  the  term  of  Anglo- Saxon  mppVies,  exclu* 
sively,  to  buildings  erected  in  this  island,  by  the  Saxons,  whilst  possessed  of 
sovereign  power.  It,  thereforci  comprehends  all  edifices  constructed  between 
the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  A.  D.  697,  and  the  Norman  conquest,  A.  D. 
]0fi6  i  with  an  exception  of  tbe  short  intervening  reignaef  the  three  Angl«- 
Panish  Kings. 
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timber;  and  that,  if,  in  rare  inttances,  they  were  formed  of 
atone,  they,  still,  were  deatitnte  of  columns  and  arches:  the 
stone-work  consisting  merely  of  upright  walls. 

Such  an  opinion  has  been  loiig  discarded ;  but,  as  it  stands 
copied  in  many  writers  of  a  high  name  [and  of  deserved  repute, 
in  regard  to  the  discussion  of  other  subjects]  the  origin  of  this 
mistaken  view  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture^  and  the  decisiYe  ar- 
guments of  those  by  whom  it  was  corrected,  demand  an  analysis 
in  the  present  pages. 

These  erroneous  notions  appear  to  haye  origiuated  with  Mr. 
Somner,  who,  in  his  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Canterbury,''*' 
presumes  that,  "  before  the  Norman  advent,  most  of  our  monaste- 
ries and  church-buildings  were  of  wood/'  The  authorities 
which  he  gives  for  such  a  presumption,  are,  a  certain  charter  of 
King  Edgar,  granted  about  the  year  974 ;  and  the  writings  of 
the  well-meaning,  but  comparatively  modern  historian,  Stow. 

The  charter  of  King  Edgar  relates  to  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury ; 
and,  in  that  instrument,  the  King  uses  words  which  may  be  thus 
translated :  "  The  sacred  monasteries  of  my  realm,  to  the  sight 
are  nothing  bnt  worm-eaten,  and  rotten,  timber  and  boards.'' 

The  intelligence  which  Stow  afforded  to  Mr.  Somner,  chiefly 
regards  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  after 
the  fire  of  1067.  According  to  Stow,  "  Mauritius,  theu  bishop, 
began,  therefore,  the  new  foundation  of  a  new  church  of  St. 
Paul ;  a  work  that  men  of  that  time  judged  would  never  have 
been  finished,  it  was  to  them  so  wonderful  for  length  and  breadth ; 
as,  also,  the  same  was  boilded  upon  arches  (or  vaults)  of  stone, 
for  defence  of  fire ;  which  was  a  manner  of  work  before  that 
time  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  nation,  and  then  brought 
,  from  the  French  ;  and  the  stoue  was  fetched  from  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy." Stow,  also,  instances  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Bow,  in 
London,  "  built  much  aboat  the  same  time  and  manner ;  that  is,  on 
arches  of  stone ;  and  was,  therefore,  called  New  Mary  church, 

or 

*  Antir|ttitte8  of  Canterbury,  p.  86* 
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•rSt.  Mary-ie-Bov ;  as  Stratford  BrUge  bm^  tiw  fini  Wh 
^th  arekoi  if  Atoac,  <waB  tberefove  called  SiratfcnI-la-Bow." . 

Mr.  Somner,  coatcMled  mM  tbe  aathoriiy  if  tkm  ceont  «ki9- 
inkior,  aMert%  thaft  «'  Hn,  doMeaa,  it  that  flev  kind  of  archi- 
feetaie  wfanah  the  oMtinaar  of  Bade  (vboae  words  MaJmedbiiiy 
4ufth  tafcea  up}  aitendt,  «rkeM»  speakiof  of  the  Nomaiw'  io- 
vaae,  be  aailh,  ^  Yam  nagr  ekaerre  every  wJmk,  to  villagea 
efaoidwa,  aad  ia  cMea  vod  wiilagia^  JMoaaterMa,  ereoked  wHi  a 
new  kind  of  architectore/' 

Ihe  ome  writer  ea  aatiqaitica  preaenta  a  eaufinaattoB  of  hia 
epHiioft,  wlvea  treating  of  tiie  a^e  of  the  eaatew  ^aii  «f  Ike 
dwir'Of  CaiHeiikBi^  cntbednd,  fcy  sainag,  *'  Itiat  Ik  daiea  eom« 
ataaitly^  and  coofideittly,  deny  it  te  be  elder  tfaaa  theJfonmi 
«aBqoeat;  Ipeeaoae  of  the  beildiug  it  apoa  arobes,  a  fdna  of 
aicfaitaotare,  theag h  in  «se  with,  and  among',  the  Boamis  long 
before,  yet,  alter  ibeir  •departon,  aot  seed  here  oa  England  till 
Ibe  KoranuiB  biwig^ht  it  ofer  with  themtlrDBi  Fmnoe.'^ 

Sneh  aK  tbe  panages  whieb  appear  tto  faave  mlloenaed  Mr, 
fita¥eley,^  Mr.  T.  Warton^f  and  the  aotbor  -of  *'  ■Qniimnnta  of 
Chorcbea  considered ;"  togetlier  with  aeveral  wriiera  of  ten  po» 
jmlarity  and  importanee. 

Tbe  mecit  of  firat  correcting  ao  great  an  .Cffror  mi  tbe  hiatory  of 
arcbitectnr^  belongs  to  the  Rer.  J.  BeiAham,  who  very  ably 
disoasaes  this  auAgeot,  in  the  oelebrated  fifth  sectiuB  if  bis  ttit* 
tory  vf  the  Cotbedral  Ohnrch  of  £ly.  Tbe  it^lowiog  4>baerra- 
tiona  oenipNse  the  point  of  hia  argnaienta,  together  wttth  soaie 
Gomborative  remarks  by  more  reoent  autlion. 

Tbe  disputable  passage,  noticed  above,  as  occarriag  in  one 
of  tiie  charters  of  King  Edgar,  is  snppoaed  by  Mr.  fieutbam 
**  to  mean  no  more  than  ifaat  tbe  chordiea,  and  monasterita. 
were,  in  general,  so  much  decayed,  that  tbe  loofs  were  nnps 
>ered,  or  bare,  to  tiie  timber;  and  tbe  biama  lotted  by  ati^eet 


*  SttTeley's  History  of  Churches  is  Englasd. 

*  Obserrationi  ea  rtie  Fairy  Queea  of  Spenser. 
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«mI  gvoWB  o?er  iriHi  mow  ;  mad  iM»t  <Mt  they  upeM  unAe  lAolly 
«f  woed,"* 

it  ity  ho^ever^  oloov  ffom  the  writnifft  dT  VaMfalbVe  Bede^ 
md  is  imA  denied  %  uy  modem  aiilhor,  that  mmtp  loharches 
^era  lerastructed  hy  the  Angto^SaxoDe,  9S  ^nkea  plaofcsi  «r 
wnn  af  wattles,  thaitelied  with  teeds.  Sach  hoiMmga  were 
wmaMmeB  raited  ui  iiaate,  and  were  afterwards  taken  4ewa  to 
|*m  flace  to  iiove  aobrtaatial  eAtfiees^  er  were  hnhided  ia  ^inse 
H«ft  permanent  struclores ;  «b  in  the  «iDdlBnoe  ef  a  «hapel,  on 
the  «ite  of  tihe  fves^t  «li»reh  «f  St.  Peter,  at  York ;  fwbioh 
-ohafpcl^  leor  oiwlory,  was  hastily  built  of  mcmd,  ler  tlie  panpeae 
of  baptizing  Edivin,  King  of  NorthnnAerlaad,  in  ithiB  yidar  €StSl. 
JBot  it  may  be  peadily  apprehended  that,  in  every  early  age^ 
whea  saeiety  was  ihioiy -spread,  and  the  resonroes  «pon  whieh 
aeekaiastioal  architecture  depended,  pvooeeded  chiefly  from  Ihe 
booDly  of  indfviduale,  many  ehorches,  not  designed  for  a  tern- 
yonary  parpese,  would  be  eoupoied  of  materials  so  ordinary 
emd  aiieap.  Several  sach  are  noticed  by  ancient  writcra;  eoid 
it  may  be  observed  that  a  ohorch,  thus  mdely  formed,  altho«gh 
the  date  -of  its  erection  he  unknown,  is  atili  renanniag  at  Grreea- 
sled,  near  Ongar,  ia  Essex.f 

But  that  eharohes  built  of  stone  were  ceatemporary  with  (a- 
Mcs  so  rude  sad  slight,  is  sufteiently  evnieed  by  authentic 
history.  In  regard  to  the  opportunities  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  possessed  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  in  the  art  •of  ar- 
ddtectape,  even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  supremacy  ia  this 
island,  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  ^entham,  "  that,  at  the  time  the 
Saicans  were  converted,  the  srt  of  constructing  arches  and  vaolt- 
iags,  and  of  supporting  stone  edifices  by  columns,  was  well 
^nowa  among  them ;  they  had  many  iastaaces  of  such  kind  of 
^ilditigB  before  them,  in  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices 
lemcted  in  the  times  6f  the  JRomans.    For,  notwithstanding  the 

havoc 

•  History  of  the  Cathedral  Charch  of  Ely,  p.  16. 
f  Sec  Beaatiei  for  Essex,  p.  425.    A  view  of  this  building  is  presented  in 
Vetusu  Monumentay  Yol.  Yl.  'plate  7. 
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bavoc  tbat  had  been  made  of  the  Christian  chorches  by  the  Picl« 
and  Scotii,  and  by  the  Saxons  themselves,  some  of  them  were 
.  then  in  being.  Bede  mentions  two  in  the  city  of  Canterbury : 
that  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  on  the  east  side  of  the  city,  wherein 
Qaeen  Bertha  performed  her  devotions,  and  which  Angustin  and 
his  companions  made  nse  of  at  their  first  oomini)^;  and  the  other^ 
that  which  the  king,  after  his  conversion,  gave  to  Augnstin,  and 
which  he  repaired  and  dedicated  to  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  made 
it  his  arcbiepiscopal  see.  Besides  these  two  ancient  Roman 
churches,  it  is  likely  there  were  others  of  the  same  age,  in  dif> 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  then  repaired  and  re- 
stored to  their  former  use/'* 

There  is  cause  for  supposing  that  several  of  the  principal 
churches  erected  sliortly  after  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  A.  D. 
661,  were  constructed  of  stone.  Such  a  supposition,  however, 
rests  for  credibility  on  an  inference  deduced  from  the  words  of 
Bede  (the  sole  ancient  and  real  authority,)  rather  than  on  those 
words  themselves.  In  treating  of  the  buildings  of  an  age  shortiy 
subsequent,  that  venerable  historian  is  more  explicit ;  and  in- 
forms us,  that  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  at  York,  which  in- 
eluded  the  wooden  chapel  before-noticed,  was  a  spacious  and  mag- 
nificent fabric,  "  of  stone."  This  first  stone  church  at  York, 
was  erected  shortly  after  the  baptism  of  King  Edwin,  in  the 
year  627. 

Other  churches,  built  in,  or  near,  the  time  of  Bede,  are,  like- 
wise, expressly  stated  by  him  to  have  been  built  of  stone.  The 
structure  concerning  which  he  writes  most  fully,  is  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  in  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth ;  the  spot  on  which 
he  was  educated,  and  near  which  he  passed  the  whole  of  a  life, 
saintly  in  the  esteem  of  his  contemporaries,  and  truly  useful  in 
the  regard  of  posterity.  "  This  church  was  built  by  the  famous 
Benedict  Biscopius.  In  the  year  675,  this  abbat  went,  over  into 
Prance,  to  engiige  workmen  to  build  his  church  after  the  Roman 

manher 

•  Hi^torjof  £ryCathedral>p.  17—18. 
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MtoDer  (as  it  is  there  called,)  and  brought  them  oyer  with  him 
for  that  purpose.  He  prosecuted  this  work  with  extraordinary 
zeal  and  diligence ;  insomuch  that,  within  the  compass  of  a  year 
after  the  foundations  were  laid,  he  caused  the  roof  to  be  put  on, 
and  divine  service  to  be  performed  in  it.  Afterwards,  when  the 
building  was  nearly  finished,  he  sent  over  to  France  for  arti« 
ficent  skilled  in  the  mystery  of  making  glass  [an  art  Ull  that  time 
unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,]  to  glaze  the  windows 
botli  of  the  porticos  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  church ;  which 
work  they  not  only  executed,  but  taught  the  English  nation  that 
most  useful  arf  * 

We  do  not  entirely  rest  for  historical  intelligenee,  concerning 
churches  of  stone  built  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on  the  venerable 
Bede;  and  it  is  observable,  that,  in  another  author,  e(|ually  en- 
titled to  credit,  both  pillars  and  arches  are  expressly  mentioned* 
Eddius,  the  contemporary  of  Bede,  and  the  ^  biographer  of  Wil- 
frid, bishop  of  York,  mentions  the  conventual  church  of  Rip|H>u, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  the  cathedral  church  of  Hexham,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, as  foundations  of  the  bishop  whose  life  he  nar- 
rates. 

The  church  of  Hexham  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  fabrics  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected;  as  a  build- 
ings indeed,  that  "  was  not  to  be  paralleled  on  this  side  the 
Alps."  It  was  founded  in  the  year  67i ;  and  Eddius  mentions 
*'  its  deepness  in  the  ground,  with  rooms  founded  of  stones,  ad- 
mirably polished ;  but  having,  above  ground,  one  room  of  many 
parts,  supported  on  variouH  columns,  and  on  many  undei^^und 
chapels;  yet  possessing  a  wonderful  length  and  height  of  walls; 

S  andj 

*  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  «0^21.— The  introdaction  of  G/aff  at  thit 
period,  as  noticed  in  the  above  excerpt,  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
reader.  Before  the  erection  of  this  chorchi  under  the  direction  of  Benedict, 
the  windows  of  the  ni9St  costly  buildings  were  filled  with  "  fine  linen  cloth,  ot 
latticed  wood  work."  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  Vol.  11.  p.  416. 
M«lmsb.  149. 
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and,  by  various  passages  winding  in  lines,  carried  along  spiitl 
stairs,  sometimes  up,  sometimes  down/'* 

This  chnrch  is  more  especially  curious,  and  deserving  of  ootioo, 
as  it  afforded  a  subject  of  remark  to  an  Anglo-Norman  writer, 
who  flonrished  about  one  century  ailer  the  conqnest,  and  in 
whose  time  the  building  was  still  remaining,  although  'in  a  de>* 
Gsying  state.  Richard,  prior  of  Hexham,  the  Anglo-Norman 
to  whom  I  allude,  after  mentioning  the  ''  crypts,  and  oratories 
subterraneous,  with  winding  passages  to  them/'  inlbrms  us  "  that 
the  walla  were  of  immense  length  and  height,  supported  on 
columns  of  squared,  varied,  well-polished  stones,  and  divided 
into  three  stories/'  He  adds^  ''  that  the  walls  themselves,  with 
the  capitals  of  those  columns  by  which  the  walls  were  supported, 
as,  also,  the  coved  ceiling  of  the  sanctnary,  Wilfrid  dfKwratcd 
with  histories,  statues,  and  various  figurea,  projecting  in  sculp* 
tnre  from  the  stone,  with  the  grateful  variety  of  pictures,  and 
with  the  wonderful  beauty  of  colours.  He,  also,  snirounded  the 
very  body  of  the  church  with  chapels  lateral  and  suhleiraneoiw, 
on  every  side ;  which,  with  wonderful  and  inexplicable  artifice, 
he  separated,  by  walls  and  spiral  stairs,  above  and  below.  In 
the  very  stairs,  and  upon  tliem«  he  caused  to  be  made  of  stone, 
ways  of  ascent,  places  of  landing,  and  a  variety  of  windiugf, 
some  up,  some  down;  yet,  so  artificially,  that  an  innitmerable 
multitude  of  men  might  be  there,  and  stand  all  about  the  yftry 
body  of  the  church,  yet  not  be  visible  to  any  timt  were  below 

iu  it"t 

In  a  commentary  on  the  above  excerpt,  Mr.  Whitaker  remarks, 
that  this  delineation  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  church,  "  reminds  us 

strougly 

^  Eddiai,  c.  xiii.  as  transUted  in  VVbit&ker*s  Cathedral  History  of  Cora- 
Wall,  Vol.  I.  p.  114.  The  passage  is  differently,  but,  as  it  would  appear, 
if^t  faithfttllj  rendered  by  Mr.  fientham,  p.  S1-— 22,  of  the  Historj  of  £1  v 
Cached  raL 

f  liichardi  Priorb  Hagvst.  lib.  1  ;— as  translated  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  Caitie- 
iuX  Uiattory  oi  Cornwall,  Vol.  I.  p.  116—117. 
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strongly  of  the  sabterraneous  crypts,  ^rith  oratoriefl  in  them,  of 
oar  lale  cathedral  of  St.  Paal's,  with  Jesus  chapel  and  St  Faith'a 
church  io  '  the  crowdt/  undes  it;  or  of  our  present  cathedral  of 
Canterbury,  with  iU  '  under-croft,'  and  Walloon  chnrch,  be- 
low."* 

Many  other  instaides  of  chnrches  known  to  have  been  built  of 
stone  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  might  be  adduced,  on  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  such 
&bric8.  Those  noticed  abo? e  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
of  that  people  ha? ing  conatracted  sacred  edifices  composed  of 
stone;  a  circumstance  which  indolence  in  research,  alone,  could 
have  suffered  any  author  to  place  in  a  questionable  point  of 
view. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  state,  in  attention  to  the  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Bentham,  that  **  one  of  the  most  complete  Saxon 
churches,  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  iuformation,  is  that  of 
St  Peter,  in  York,  as  it  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century,"  in  consequence  of  au  injury  which  the  former  structure 
experienced,  from  accidental  fira,  in  the  year  741.  The  church, 
as  then  restored  by  Albert,  archbishop  of  York,  is  curiously 
described  by  the  learned  Alcuin,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
architects  employed  in  that  work.  ''From  his  description," 
writes  Mr.  Bentham,  "  in  which  the  principal  members  and  ro- 
qnisites  of  a  complete  and  finished  edifice  aro  expressed,  pillars, 
arches,  vaulted  roofs,  windows,  porticos,  galleries,  and  variety 
of  altars,  with  their  proper  ornaments  and  decorations,  the  reader 
will,  in  some  measure,  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole; 
and  be  apt  to  conclude  that  architecture  was  earned,  in  that  age, 
to  some  considerable  degree  of  perfection."t 

S  2  We 

•  Cathedral  History  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  1.  p.  119.  • 
f  Benthun't  Ely,  p.  t5^^i6.    In  the  same  place  is  presented  an  eitract 
of  Alcain's  poem,  De  Pontifieibu$  et  saaccis  £cc2eiic  £6er.  published  by  Dr. 
Oale,  in  J 691.    The  deKriptite  lines  are  thus  tranilatedi  in  the  fonrth 
velamc  of  King's  Munxaienta  AntaqQa,p.  164. 

In 
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We  are  sanciionecl,  by  the  concurreut  opinions  of  many  j«d»- 
cioas  wrttera^  in  believing  that  church  arehitecture  flourished  in 
its  greatest  lustre,  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at  the  latter  pari 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  zealously  patronized  by  Wil- 
frid, archbishop  of  York.  Many  monasteries  were  founded,  and 
churches  erected,  in  ages  shortly  succeeding;  but,  in  the  ninth 
century,  Ihe  incursions  of  the  Danes  not  only  suspended  the  pro* 
gress  of  architectural  improvement,  but  caused  the  destruction 
of  numerous  edifices,  reared  in  times  of  national  prosperity,  and 
calculated  for  a  long  duration,  if  left  free  from  human  assault 

The  gi«at  Alfred,  like  a  good  genius  sent  to  console  suffering 
humanity,  arose  amidst  this  storm  of  frightful  contention ;  and 
endeavoured  to  restore  men  to  their  duty  and  to  themselves,  by 
reviving  a  veneration  for  religions  observances,  and  by  encou- 
raging literature  and  the  arts.  But  the  continual  public  trou- 
bles of  his  reign,  unhappily  debarred  him  from  bestowing  largely 
those  inspiriting  beams  of  patronage  on  ecclesiastical  architecture 
to  which  he  was,  unquestionably,  well-inclined.  It  is,  however, 
stated  that  "  he  encouraged  the  repairing  of  churches,  founded 
two  monasteries,  and  restored  some  others." 

The  reigns  shortly  succeeding  that  of  Alfred,  were,  like  bio 
own,  of  too  troubled  a  complexion  to  allow  of  a  deliberate  atten- 
tion to  religious  buildings. 

£dgar 

In  this  great  Prelatti^a  uint,  this  Cliurch  of  fame, 

A  finifthed,  conwcrated  pile  became  ; 

By  him  alone,  begun,  cmiipleted,  blest : 

Where,  by  high  Arches,  mighty  Culurons  presC, 

And  glitt'ring  roofs,  of  well-^rouglit  timber  fortn'd. 

And  Windows  fair,  with  nicest  art  adorn'dj 

Render  the  whole  both  awful,  and  sublime. 

And  long  to  be  admired  in  future  time. 

Full  many  Porticos  surrounding  all ; 

Where  Ihe  sun's  ra^s  in  all  directions  fall ; 

And  thirty  Altars,  each  adom'd  with  art, 

(iiive  luvirc  to  the  whole,  and  ercrjr  p^ri.  -* 
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Eilgar  possessed  the  throne  in  an  age  more  settled,  and  favour- 
able to  the  cultiYation  of  sacred  and  ornamental  architectare. 
His  opportanities  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  indulgence  of 
personal  pomp^  and  gaudy  parade;*  but  the  influence  of  arch* 
bishop  Donstan,  and  the  consequent  prevalence  of  Benedictine 
institutions,  were,  certainly,  productive  of  a  memorable  atten- 
tion to  the  advancement  of  the  architectural  art.  Several  monas- 
teries were  now  founded;  and  many,  which  had  been  destroyed 
or  injured,  by  the  Danes,  were  refounded  or  repaired. 

Mr.  Bentham,  in  treating  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  erected 
in  the  reign  of  Bdgar,  observes  that,  by  the  accounts  which  we 
bave  of  his  monastic  foundatiouM  and  repairs,  **  it  appears  that 
some  new  improvements  in  architecture  had  lately  been  made,  or 
were,  about  that  time,  introduced/'f 

A  discussion  concerning  the  probable  nature  of  these  improve- 
ments, occupies  many  pages  in  the  works  of  several  writers  on 
the  subject  of  our  ancient  architecture. 

It  is  less  to  be  regretted  that  the  limits  of  the  present  under- 
taking prevent  a  minute  examination  of  the  arguments  of  these 
various  writers,  as  the  object  of  their  enquiries  is  but  in  a  faint 
degree  connected  with  such  supposed  vestiges  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  demand  primary  attention.  Mr.  Bentham  imagines 
those  improvements  in  architecture  which  are  referable  to  tha 
time  of  Edgar,  or  years  shortly  previous,  to  consist  in  the  era- 
ctform  mode  of  ground-plan,  with  high  towers  raised  above  the 
roof.  In  support  of  this  conjecture,  he  aflirms  that,  in  such  de- 
scriptive accounts  as  we  have  remaining,  of  the  more  ancient 
Saxon  churchetf,  "  not  a  word  occurs  by  which  it  can  be  inferred 
that  they  had  either  cross  buildings,  or  high  towers;  but,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  were  mostly  square,^  or  rather  oblong,  build- 

S  3  ings; 

•  See  Turner*!  Hist,  of  the  An^lo'Sasons,  Vol.1,  p.  405. 
'i  History  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  S8. 

*  "  St.  I'eler's  at  York,  begun  by  King  Edwin,  A.  D.  6^7,  is  particularly 
reported  by  Uede  tp  have  been  of  that  iorra."  Bedas  Jiist.  Eivl.  lih.  li. 
cap.  14. 
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ings;  and  generally  turned  circular  attbe  east  end;*  in  form* 
nearly^  if  not  exactly,  resembling  the  baailicse^  or  courts  oC 
jastice,  in  great  cities  throughout  the  Roman  empire/'f  Such, 
Hr.  Bentham  conceives,  was  the  general  form  of  our  oldest  Saxon 
churches. 

This  opinion,  as  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  cruciform  plan 
of  building  was  introduced  amougst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is  warmly 
eontroTerled  by  seteral  Tery  respectable  writers.  Mr.  Whitaker 
opposes  to  it  the  description  presented  by  Eadmer,  of  "  that 
church  which  the  Romans  built,  within  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
and  which,  afterwards,  became  the  cathedral  of  all  England, 
under  the  Saxons.'' {  The  descriptive  statement  of  Eadmer  [as 
copied  by  GervaseJ  does,  indeed,  appear  to  imply  that  this  very 
ancient  metropoUtieal  church,  possessed  north  and  south  tran- 
septs, eaeh  being  surmounted  by  a  tower. 

Dr.  Hilner  §  unites  with  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  opposing  the  above 
opinion  of  the  historian  of  Ely  cathedral ;  and  observes,  that 
**  it  would,  certainly,  be  strange  if  that  form  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  east,  in  Italy,  and  in  France,  ||  during  so  many 
prior  ages,  should  not  have  made  its  way  into  England,  during 
four  hundred  years  aftor  its  conversion.''  This  writer  adduces  a 
fresh  instante  of  the  use  of  transepts  in  English  churches,  at  a 

much 


*  ^  An  tncicDt  chsrch  st  Abbeodon,  buUt  about  the  j«ar  675,  by  Heane, 
the  first  Abbot  of  tbat  place,  wai  an  oblong  buildings  IfO  feet  in  length  ; 
snd,  wbst  is  singular,  was  of  a  circular  form  on  the  west,  as  well  as  on  the 
east"    Monast.  Angl.  Vol.  L  p.  98. 

f  Hist  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Ely,  p.  S9. 

X  Cathedral  History  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  II.  chap.  vi.  sect,  ii ;  where  see 
the  original  passage,  of  Gervne  from  Eadmer. 

)  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England  during  the  Mid- 
dle ages,  p.  SI — 33. 

II  See  arguments  respecting  these  positions,  in  the  notes  to  Dr.  Milner's 
Treatise,  p.  32.  Some  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  are,  also,  presented  in 
Mr.  Whittington*s  Historic4l  Suryey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France, 
Cbiip.  1. 
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moch  earlier  period  than  is^  noticed  by  Mr»  Beatham;  and  one 
that  18  of  gnsaler  weight  than  the  example  given  above^  as  the 
buildiag  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  pre* 
late.  This  is  the  ehnrch  of  St.  Mary,  at  Hexham,  whieh  was 
built  by  St.  Wilfrid,  in  the  seventh  century.  Richard,  prior  of 
Hesham,  describee  the  above  chvreh,  ''  aa  being  fnrnished  with 
a  tower,  of  a  round  or  cnpola  form,  from  which  fimr  porticos,  or 
aules,  proceeded** 

The  second  novelty  [that  of  high  towera,  raised  above  t^e 
roof]  which  Mr.  Bentham  snppoiea  to  haye  been  introduced 
about  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  is  partly  implicated  in  the  fore- 
going remarks;  but,  aa  the  subject  is  curious,  and  involves  par- 
ticttlars,  intereating  in  regard  to  the  churches  of  every  period, 
it  demands  some  further  observation.«-It  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  as  being  **  highly  probable,"  that  the  use  of  bella 
gave  occasion  to  the  introduction  of  church  towers;  and  such  we 
may  readily  suppose  to  haye  been  the  fact  Speedily  found  to 
be  appendages  elegant  as  well  as  useful,  they  were,  however, 
moltiplied  in  the  same  building,  for  the  purposes  of  symmetry 
and  ornament  From  the  extracts  and  references  presented 
abovcj  it  IS  probable  that  the  reader  will  accord  with  those  who 
oppugn  the  conjectural  opinion  of  Mr.  Bentham,  respecting 
dates;  and  will  bdieve  that  towers,  the  great  ornaments  of  so 
many  existing  churches,  were  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
shortly  after  their  conversion.* 

8  4  It 

*  Tbe  hUtory  of  Bcllt,  m  osed  io  collcctiDg  a  congregation  to  Divioe  aer- 
iricc,  is  ioTolTed  in  some  obtcority.  Mr.  Whiuker,  in  the  Section  and  chap- 
ter already  qaoted,  displays  great  learning  in  shewing  that  bells  were  in  fre- 
quent use  among  the  Romans ;  and  were,  probably,  introduced  by  them  to 
the  Britons,  during  their  sway  oTCr  this  island.  Their  first  adaptation  to  the 
osesof  the  Anglo-Saion  church,  is  not  so  clearly  to  be  ascertained,  from  writ- 
ten  testimony.  Dr.  Milner  (Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  Middle  ages, 
p.  34,)  observes  "that  tbe  use  of  small  bells  (nolo)  in  this  country,  if  wa 
may  credit  William  of  Malmsbnry,  may  be  traced  as  high  as  the  fifth  century. 

And 
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It  is  manUoned  by  Mr.  Tttrner,  as  a  cirauMtance  not  to  W 
donbted,  **  that  the  Aoglo-Saxoas  had  aoaie  sort  of  architectare 
in  ose  before  they  iaraded  Britain.  The  temple  which  Char- 
lemagne destroyed  at  Eiesbeig^  in  the  eighth  eentory,  is  described 
in  terms  which  imply  at  least  greatness/'*  But  that  they  were 
indebted  to  Rome,  lor  that  mode  of  bnilding  with  stone,  which 
forms  the  object  of  the  present  enquiry,  would  appear  to  be 
aatts&ctorily  ascertained. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  art  of  architectare,  in  Rome, 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  cultivated  with  the  greatest  sac* 
cess  during  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  from  which  period  it  sank  lo 
decline,  amidst  a  meretricious  profusion  of  omasMnt ;  and  hastily 
fell  into  utter  degradation.  Mr.  Whitttngton  obaenres  that  the 
"  Palsce  of  Dioclesum,  at  Spalatro,  aflbrds  a  striking  proof  of 
the  debasement  of  the  art,  at  the  end  of  the  third  centuty ;  in* 
deed,  in  many  parts  of  that  vast  and  costly  structure,  are  to  be 
discovered  the  first  traces  of  that  barbaroos  style  of  building, 
which  is  now  known  to  ns  by  the  names  of  Lombard  and  Sazon."t 

In  thw  degraded  state  of  the  architectural  art,  the  noblest 
ancient  stmctnres  of  Rome  were  considered  merely  as  a  fend  of 
materiab  for  the  use  of  new  buildings.  Columns,  architraves, 
and  the  various  ornamental  parts  of  ancient  and  truly  elegant* 
edifices,  were  now  employed  in  soch  fresh  erections,  with  an  en* 
tire  disregard  of  symmetry,  and  even  of  conunon  architectnral 
laws.  Columns  were  often  furnished  with  capitals  and  bases  of 
dissimilar  orders;  and  any  deficiencies  of  ornament  were  supplied 
by  the  crude  foncies  of  the  new  builders ;  who  may  be  termed 
masons,  rather  than  architects.    Several  instances  of  churches 

at 


And  it  ii  clear  from  Bede,  llwt  even  those  of  tho  larger  kind  (eamptm^')  anch 
OS  soanded  in  the  sir,  and  called  a  namerous  congregation  to  Divineaenrice, 
were  employed  in  England  as  early  as  the  year  680,  heing  that  in  which  the 
Abbest  Hilda  died." 

*  Hist,  of  the  Anglo  Sazona,  Vol.  IT.  p.  411. 

^  KcclcMfitical  Antiquities  of  France,  p.  f,  and  Appendiz, 
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at  Rome,  constructed  in  this  barbarous  mtinner.  are  specified  in 
the  works  mentioned  below.*  .  v^ 

An  imitation  of  this  debased  Roman  style,  appeafs'to  have 
prevailed  in  the  early  churches  of  every  other  Christian  country 
of  Europe.  The  opportunities  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  pos- 
sessed of  imitating  the  Romans  in  architectural  fashion,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Independant  of  examples  possibly  afforded  by 
bnildini^s  still  remaining  in  Britain,  they  were  directed  and  as* 
sisted  by  those  missionaries  from  Rome,  who  repaired  to  this  is- 
land in  the  seventh  century  ;t  and  their  subsequent  intercourse 
with  that  city,  upon  ecclesiastical  affiiirs,  enabled  them  to  ac« 
quire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mgdes  used  by  the  Romans 
10  constructing  sacred  edifices. 

In  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  derivation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
style  from  the  Romans,  Dr.  Milner  aflfords  the  following  obser* 
vation:  "The  well-known  Saxon  mouldings,  the  chevron,  or 
zig-zag  ;  the  billet  j  the  cable;  the  embattled  fret;  the  lozenge; 
the  corbel  table;  and  a  variety  of  such  other  ornaments,  as  are 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Saxon  architecture,  will  be  found,  on 
close  examination,  to  have  had  their  architypes  in  some  or  other 
of  the  buildings,  medals,  tessellated  pavements,  or  sepulchres, 
of  Italy^  before  they  were  adopted  by  our  ancestors.''! ' 

Whilst  admitting  that  the  Aiiglo«Saxon  style  was  formed  on 
an  imitation  of  the  methods  prevailing  in  Rome,  we  roust  not, 
however,  forget  that  in  these,  as  well  as  in  fntnre  ages,  the 
aichitects  of  our  most  splendid  tacred  stmetores  are  to  be  foum) 
in  native  ecclesiastics. 

Some 

*  For  m  eo!mp«ndiou9  review  of  (he  incongrooni  and  tattelew  rootles  Mhieh 
marked  the  architecture  of  llove,  in  its  debased  state,  see  Whittiiigtoii's  £c- 
desiastical  Aniiquities  of  France  |  and  Hawkins  (Hist,  of  the  origin  of  Golhie 
architectore)  after  Ciampini,  Vetera  MonimenU,  Vol.  I.  &c. 

4  See  Milner's  Ecclesiastical  Architectore  of  the  Middle  ages^  p.  21. 
(after  Bede,  1.  ii.  c.  14.) 

X  Ecclesiastical  Architectore  ef  the  Middle  ages,  p.  26—27.  Exsiaplci 
arepreiented  in  a  note  on  the  latierpa^.  • 
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fikne  general  ideas  reapeoliiig  tlie  fonn«  and  difieioBa,  af  tta 
principal  cathedral  and  conTentoal  drareheaof  tbe  Anglo-8axaaa» 
may  be  obtained  from  the  collated  remarks  presented  in  previeas 
pages.  Ideas  of  the  same  gmerat  kind  may,  likewise,  easily 
be  con? eyed,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  that  style  of  architec*' 
which  is  denominated  Anglo-Saxon;  bat,  we  shall  find,  thai  it 
is  more  difficnlt  to  assign  to  the  same  mode  ill  shades  oldistine*' 
tion  from  that  which  was  afterwards  used  hy  the  Anglo*Normana„ 

The  subjoined  extract  of  the  History  of  Ely  Cathedral*  may 
not  be  unacceptable,  as  it  concisely  recapitulates  the  form  aad 
component  parts  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  church,  while  it  afi»rda  seme 
hinli  concerning  the  dedsi? e  marks  of  that  style  of  architadnw 
which  is  the  subject  of  our  enquiry :— ''  The  general  plan  and  die* 
position  of  ail  the  principal  parts,  in  the  latter  Saxon  and  earlicsi 
Norman  chnrchei,  was  the  same:  the  chief  entrance  was  at  tha 
w€«t  eud  into  the  nave;  at  the  upper  end  of  that  was  a  crasa^ 
with  the  arms  of  it  extending  noiih  and  south,  and  the  head  (in 
which  was  the  choir)  towards  the  east»  ending  nsnally  in  a 
circolar  form :  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  areas,  was  a  tower; 
ther  was  frequently  added  (and  sometuncs  two,  ftir  the  sake  of 
ornament,  or  aymmetry,)  to  centain  the  bells;  the  nave,  and 
often  the  whole  hniUing,  was  encompassed  willi  inner  portiees; 
the  pillars  were  round,  square,  or  angular,  and  Tory  strong  and 
massife;  the  archea  and  heads  of  the  doors  and  windofws  were 
all  of  them  circular/'* 

It  is  sufBoiently  ascertained,  from  the  neessMry  accardanea  af 
the  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  that  of  the  other  Chris* 
tian  countries  of  Europe,  as  being  derived  Irom  the  sameconunon 
source  of  imitation  (the  debased  Roman)  that  the  keamf  etrenlar 
mode,  above  noticed,  was  ill  leading  characteristic.  If  additional 
proofs  be  required,  they  may  be  found  in  the  representations  df 
chu^rches  presented  on  coins,  and  in  the  illuminations  of  manuscripts. 
The  following  more  minute  particulars  are  collected  from  writers, 

who 

•  Hift.  of  Ely  Cathtdnd,  p.  32. 
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who  argae  from  existing  buildings^aUribuied  by  tUemseWeB  lo  o«r 
Sftxon  progenitors ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  may  be  safely 
admitted  as  characteristical  features,  even  thongh  the  stnic* 
lareo,  whence  the  inferences  are  drawn,  shoaldLbe  of  a  later  date ; 
M  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  first  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
tho  Anglo*Normaas  were  erected  with  few  deviations,  as  to  ar- 
chitectttral  fashion^  from  those  of  their  Saxon  precursors. 

Argniog  upon  such  examples,  it  appears,  that,  from  the  thick- 
ness of  their  walls,  which  rendered  such  aids  unnecessary,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  buildings  were  constructed  without  buttresses.  The 
windows  were  comparatively  small,  and  without  roullions.  The 
columns  possessed  a  studied  variety;  and' the  same  intentional 
want  of  uniformity  is  observable  in  more  minute  ornaments.'*'' 

Many  of  their  arches,  occnpying  conspicuous  situations,  (and 
particularly  those  at  the  west  end  of  churches)  were  elaborately 
embellished,  in  a  rude  but  impressive  style.  Such  ornameuts  as 
are  of  most  frequent  oecuiTence  on  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  arches, 
are  thos  noticed  by  Mr.  Bentham : — "  the  chevron  work,  or 
zig-zag  moulding,  the  most  common  of  any ;  the  embattled  frette, 
a  kind  of  ornament  formed  by  a  single  round  moulding,  travisrsing 
the  face  of  the  arch,  making  its  returns  and  crossings  always  at 
right  angles,  so  forming  the  intermediate  spaces  into  squares, 
alternately  open  above  and  below ;  the  triangular  frette,  nhen 
the  same  kind  of  moulding  at  every  return  forms  the  side  of  an 
equilateral  triangle,  and,  consequently,  encloses  the  intermedi- 
ate  spaces  in  that  figure ;  the  naU^head,  resembling  the  heads  of 
great  nails,  driven  in  at  regular  distattcea.''t 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that,  in  this  *'  order  of 
architectore,"  wc  must  not  look  for  niches  and  tabernacles;  as 
the  Anglo*Saxons,  assuredly,  did  not  introduce  statues,  m  orna* 

ments 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  fondness  for  Tariety,  observable  in  what  has  bee« 
termed  the  '*  Anglo-Saxon  order  of  architecture/'  proceeded  from  an  absurd 
imitation  of  those  churches  at  Rome,  which  were  composed  ot  dissimilar  por- 
tions of  more  anci^Bnt  structures. 

-f  Hist.  0f  Ely  Cathedra],  p.  34-35. 
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'  ments  to  the  onter  part  of  tbeir  sacred  bnildings.  It  is,  bowefer, 
believed  tbat  the  capitals  of  their  columns  often  comprised  rnde 
representations  of  the  human,  and  other  natural  forms ;  and  tbat 
the  portals  of  their  churches  were  frequently  ornamented  with 
pieces  of  carving,  in  bas-relief. 

But  the  most  indnstrious  antiquary  treads  upon  uncertain  ground, 
when  investigating  this  subject,  with  a  view  of  making  direct 
applications,  and  drawing  determinate  inferences.  Although 
many  churches  are  popularly  attributed  to  an  Anglo-Saxon  era ; 
and  are  fairly  open  to  enquiry  and  conjecture,  from  the  evidence 
of  their  great  antiquity,  and  the  absence  of  all  contradictory 
record;  it  is  still  to  be  regretted  tbat  there  is  not  any  remaining 
ecclesiastical  building,  which  can  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  upon  clear  and  decisive  authority. 

It  must  necessarily  be  believed  tbat  few  religions  edifices, 
built  previously  to  the  conquest,  are  now  in  existence.  The 
Normans  evidently  possessed  grander  views  than  that  race  of 
monarchs  which  they  supplanted.  Whelher  superior  piety,  or 
the  indulgence  of  more  magnificent  notions,  might  be  the  cause^ 
it  is  certain  that  they  either  entirely  rebuilt,  or  greatly  improved, 
the  whole  of  our  Cathedral,  and  the  principal  conventual  churches, 
within  a  century  after  they  obtained  domination  over  the  island. 

Thus,  an  entire  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  sacred  architecture 
roust  be  sought  in  the  remote  village,  where  the  Saxon  Tbane 
was  allowed  to  retain  possession,  or  where  the  estate  formed  part 
of  the  numerous  domains  of  a  Norman  lord,  who  fixed  his  'resi- 
dence on  some  more  favoured  spot.  But  the  busy  hand  of  Nor- 
man improvement  penetrated  very  obscure  recesses.  That  spirit 
which  induced  the  Anglo-Norman  prelates  to  rebuild  the  more 
iroportaut  churches,  led  to  an  emulation  among  the  nobles  of  the 
new  dynasty.  They  appear  to  have  taken  a  pious  pride,  in  dis- 
playing a  comparative  grandenr  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
throughout  their  respective  domains;  thus  attesting,  in  a  lauda- 
ble manner,  their  superiority  in  art,  taste,  and  resources,  over 
the  subdued  Saxons.      Malmsbury,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth 

cenUiry^ 
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ceninry,  olwerves  [as  vas  partly  noticed  in  a  previous  page] 
that  the  erection  of  chorches,  by  the  Normans^  shortly  after 
their  arriyal,  was  not  confined  to  cities  and  towns,  but  prevailed 
in  villages.  The  same  information  is,  also,  conveyed  by  other 
ancient  writers. 

It  is,  certainly,  far  from  improbable  that  some  few  chnrches, 
constructed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  recluse  situations,  may  still 
be  in  existence.  We  have  seen  that  their  style  of  building  was 
frequently  calculated  for  duration ;  and  we  know  that  some  small 
churches,  which  must  have  been  erected  by  the  Normans  at  an 
early  period  of  their  ascendancy^  [if,  indeed,  they  be  not  of  a 
higher  date]  are  now  remaining,  and  free  from  any  serious  dila- 
pidation. 

But  we  may  with  more  certainty  presume  that  many  partr  of 
Anglo-Saxon  structures  still  exist,, although  intermixed  with  pre- 
dominating buildings,  often  of  a  much  later  erection.  If  such  are 
to  be  foundy  it  would  appear  that  they  must  be  looked  for  chiefly, 
in  door-cases  ;*  or  in  massy  pillars,  sometimes  supporting  arches 

probably 

*  Enriched  door-casei  of  stone,  «x^ibiting  all  (he  pe culiaritiet  commonly 
attributed  to  the  style  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  frequently  seen^  inserted  in 
the  buildings  of  cburtbes,  which,  in  almost  every  other  part,  or,  perhaps, 
with  no  otlier  exception,  art  of  the  later,  and  pointed,  style  of  architecture. 
It  would  appear  that  some  motive  of  peculiar  reverence  induced  the  restorers 
of  ecclesiastical  structures  to  preserve  these  curious  and  interesting  vestiges 
•f  the  aneient  building.  Mr.  Staveley  (Hist,  of  churches,  p.  160.)  mentions  it 
being  as  probable,  "  that  civil  business  was  sometimes  transacted  at  the  south 
door  of  churches."  And  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  following  pas- 
sage in  an  ancient  writer : — 'Eadmer,  describing  the  cathedral  church  of  Can- 
terbury,  says,  that,  "of  two  towers,  at  the  middle  of  the  length  of  this  cathe- 
dral, one,  onihttouih,  had,  in  its  side,  the  principal  door  of  the  church; 
which  door  is  often  mentioned,  by  name,  in  the  laws  of  our  ancient  kings ; 
by  which  laws  it  is  decreed,  that  even  all  suits  of  the  whole  realm,  which 
cannot  be  legally  determined  in  hundred  or  county  courts,  or  cerlainUf  de- 
cided in  the  king's  own  court,  must  have  their  determination  here,  as  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  king."    (Cathedral  Hist,  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  J.  p.  I5l. 

Cervase, 
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probftbly  constnicted  by  the  Normans,  and,  in  other  iustaneev, 
rastaining  iucxmgnioas  arches  of  the  pointed  style;  or  in  th* 
gloomy  crypts  seen  beneath  many  ancient  churches.* 


Gcrrtse,  139f«  TwiMleu.)  It,  likewise,  appears  that  smaller  occaaional 
ootiti  were  held  at  the  doors  of  country  churches.  (Ihid,  p.  J  55*  naU,  aarl 
the  authority  there  quoted.)— We  are  inferAed  by  Blomefield's  History  of 
Norwich^  that  it  was  cnstomaryf  foroierly,  for  "  a  couple  who  were  to  hm 
married,  to  be  placed  at  the  ehureh  door,  where  the  priest  used  to  join  their 
hands,  and  peiform  the  greatest  part  of  the  matrimonial  office ;  it  was  her« 
that  the  hosband  endowed  his  wife  with  the  portion^  or  dowry,  contracted 
for ;  which  was,  therefore,  called  dot  ad  ostium  eoelaie,  or  the  dowry  at  Uie 
chorch  door."  Chancer  describes  his  "  Wife  of  Bath,"  as  receiving  her  has* 
bands  at  '*  the  ckutek  <<or<."«— The  preserratien  of  roand-headed  doer-cases# 
in  re-ediiied  buildings,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  The  author  of  the 
Ornaments  of  cbnrohes  considered  (p*  91,  note)  dbserves^  "  that  an  old  door^ 
with  a  round  arch,  and  hatched  mouldings,  is  remaining  in  the  cathedral  of 
Liege, ^*  although  the  other  parts  of  that  structure  are  entirely  of  the  pointed 
order. 

*  Concerning  the  intended  purpose  of  the  crypts  remaining  beneath  many 
ancient  churches,  and  those  which  are  sometimes  found,  without  any  exist- 
ing superstructure,  numerous  conjectures  have  been  formed  ^  the  majority  of 
which  appear  f o  be  entitled  to  little  consideration.  From  the  eatnct  of 
Richard,  Prior  of  Hexham,  given  in  a  previous  pi^e  (p.  258.)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Saxons  constructed  "  chapels,  and  oratories  subterraneous,"  beneath 
their  principal  churches. 

A  learned  and  ingenious  correspondent  suggests  the  probability  of  many 
crypts  being  originally  de&igiied  for  tunctnaries :  and  presents  the  following 
observations. 

"  It  appears  that  crypts  were  formed  much  more  frequently  during  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  dynasties,  than  after  those  eras.  In  subsequent  timcsy  the 
chancel  of  every  church  became  a  sanctuary ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  even  the  churchyards  protected,  for  a  prescribed  term,  persons  ac* 
cused  of  any  crime,  except  treason.  Ice.  and  this  privilege  w«s  not  aboliilMd 
until  the  reign  of  James  tlie  First. 

**  In  the  barbarous  iges  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  persons  of  consequence, 
and  even  some  of  the  nobility,  occasionally  fled  to  these  sanctuaries;  where 
they  were  concealed  from  the  rage  of  the  injured  family,  until  their  Crimea 
were  atoned  for.    By  which  means,  sanctuaries  afibrded  a  considerable  reve- 
nue. 
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Destitute  of  positive  data,  whence  to  form  analogical  inferences^ 
the  decision  of  the  examiner  must,  however,  be  made  with  g;reat 
caution;  since  the  utmost  result  of  his  judgment  can  amount 
«ttly  to  ingenious  conjectural  appropriation. 

In  theaboYe  outline  of  opinion,  I  have  been  actuated  by  apcr* 
suasion  that  we  have  not  direct  testimony  for  believing  any 
known  remaining  building  to  have  been  erected  in  an  Angb*Saxoii 
age.   Bolder  writerUi  and  perhaps  more  luminous  guides,  inculcate 
diffBrent  precepts.     In  the  current  annals  of  antiquarianism, 
numerous  fabrics  are  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  received,  with* 
out  hesitation,  as  relics  of  ages  anterior  to  the  conquest.    But 
It  would  appear,  that,  when  forming  such  a  conclusion  in  'regard 
to  conventual  churches,  (the  only  buildings  of  onr  Saxon  ances* 
tors,  concerning  which  we  posiess  a  resemblance  of  legitimate 
record)  the  enquirer  is  often  misled,  by  a  dependance  on  the 
dale  at  which  the  institution  was  /otmcfecf. — A  modern  writer 
justly  observes,  that ''  Charters  of  foundation  are  insufficient  evi- 
dence in  sdch  cases ;  because  new  endowments  were  formed,  or 
grafted  on  former ;  and  later  erections  were  praised  on  the  sites  of 
preceding  buildings/'* 

Whilst 

flae  to  the  clergy.  We  may  readily  sappoie  tliat  no  ezpeiue  would  be  spared 
in  the  archhectnral  decoration  of  buildings  appropriated  to  so  lucrative  a 
we ;  and,  aceordingl j,  they  are  often  found  to  be  enriched  with  fine  groined 
ndim,  whilst  the  sopportmg  pillars  are  highly  ornamented  with  grotesque 
devices;  particolarly  in  the  instance  of  the  crypt  l>enealh  St.  Peter's  church, 
at  Oaferd. 

"  That  crypts  were,  in  later  times,  used  as  cemeteries  is  ver j  probable : 
but  that  they  were  not  uniformly  designed  fur  such  a  purpose,  is  evident 
ftom  a  carious  small  crypt,  now  beneath  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  mar- 
ket-cross, at  Clare,  in  Suffolk ;  which  is,  in  dimensions  of  ground  plan,  SO 
feet  by  17 ;  with  the  roof  supported  by  a  single  pillar,  in  the  centre,  similar 
to  a  chapter-house.  In  the  instance  of  this  crypt,  it  would  have  been  im- 
practicable for  a  grave  to  have  been  dug,  without  danger  to  the  foundation 
of  the  pillar;  the  space  being  only  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  pillar  to  the 
ibundation  of  the  walls."    M.S.  communication  of  Thomas  Walford,  £s^. 

F.  A.  S. 

*  Ancbitectnral  Antiquities,  Vol.  III.  p.  2S. 
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Whilit  admiiling  the  propriety  of  tliit  remark^  we  eater  es 
the  difficulty  of  distinguisbiiig  between  architectaral  wor)H  of  the 
Saxons  and  Normans^  in  this  country ;  since  the  buildings  often 
attributed  to  the  dynasty  of  tlie  former^  are  found,  on  careful  in- 
Tcstigation,  to  resemble,  even  in  many  particulars  of  minute 
ornament,  existing  structures,  which  may  be  ascribed,  on  satis- 
lactory  grounds,  to  succeeding  Anglo*Norman  ages. 

The  dates  at  which  churches  were  erected,  are  sometimes  as- 
certained by  inscriptions.  Such  memorials  are  not  very  unusual, 
in  buildings  raised  aAer  the  conquest;  but  they  are  truly  rare, 
as  regards  the  Anglo-Saxon  ages,  except  in  instances  where 
Ihey  have  evidently  been  composed  in  more  recent  times.  Dr. 
Pegge,  in  his  Sylloge  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  notices  only  four ; 
which  occur  at  Jarrow,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Durham;* 
Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire  ;t  Aldbrougb,  in  Holderness;  and  Post- 
ling,  in  KentJ  But  these  buildings  do  not  present  any  decided 
architectural  remains,  in  the  style  believed  to  have  prevailed 
at  the  dates  indicated  by  the  inscriptions. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  merely 
the  vehiele  of  individual  opinion,  but  is  designed  to  convey  a  brief 
analysis  of  what  has  been  adduced  on  each  subject,  by  antiqua- 
rian autliors  of  eminent  credit,  it  is  required  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  criteria  usually  adopted  by  such  as  venture 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  architectural  style  under  cousideiation, 
and  that  of  the  Normans,  as  practised  in  Britain.  With  two  excep- 
tions (the  writings  of  Mr.  Millers  and  Mr.  King;  such  remarks  are 
of  a  fugitive,  irregular,  character,  and  may  be  concisely  stated. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  churches  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons 
were  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  their  successors;  and  it  may» 

certainly, 

*  Mr.  Hotchinsoo  (Hist,  of  Dorhsm,  Vol.  II.)  supposes  the  inscription  at 
Jarrow,  to  be  really  mora  modern  than  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxens.  See, 
also.  Beauties  for  Darhanij  p.  17t. 

f  See  this  inscription  noticed,  likewise,  Archaeol.  Vol.  V.  p.  188.  et  seq. 

t  This  inscription  has  now  disappeared.    See  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  llfl^ 
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cortainly',  be  pmoned  that^  if  mny  still  remain  in  those  retired 
■iknations,  where  alone  they  can  be  auppoeed  to  exist,  they  are 
of  yery  limited  proportionB. 

Dr.  M liner  asserts  that  they  may,  in  part,  be  distinguished  by 
**  the  coarseness  of  the  work  ;''*  and  we  have  been  told,  by  Mr* 
Sta? eley,t  *'  that  the  Saxons  made  their  ehurches  generally  with 
deacttits  into  them;  whereas  tlie  Normans,  contrarily,  made  theirs 
with  ascents/'  But  this  latter  observation  is  noticed,  chiefly 
that  it  may  be  corrected.  Dr.  Doearel,  writing  concerning  soma 
of  the  most  ancient  churches  which  he  examined,  in  Normandy, 
states,  "  that  the  entrance  into  such  churches,  is  always,  by  a  de- 
scent of  three  or  four  steps  ;''|  and  that  the  Normans  used  the 
same  method  in  Britain,  is  evinced  by  many  churches,  now  as« 
certaiaed  to  have  been  erected  under  th^ir  patronage. 

Dr.  Milner  belidVes  that  "  certain  low  cones,  which  frequently 
cover  the  towers,  and  flank  the  comers  of  the  buildings,'*  are 
peculiar  marks  of  this  style  of  architecture.!  It  would  appear 
that  he  forms  such  an  opinion,  on  the  occurrence  of  these  confcal 
cappings  at  the  east  end  of  Si.  Peter's,  Oxford. 

According  to  Mr.  Dalfaway,  **  the  principal  discrimination  be* 
tween  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  styles,  appears  to  be,  that  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  in  every  part;  plain,  but  more  lofty, 
vaulting ;  circular  pillars  of  greater  diameter ;  the  round  arches, 
and  the  capitals,  having  ornamental  carvings  much  more  elabo- 
rate and  various,  adapted  to  them/'H 

In  the  twelfth  volume  of  Archmologia,  are  some  diflTuse  remarks 

concerning  distinctious  between  these  two  styles,  from  the  pen  of 

Mr.  Wilkins ;  and,  as  what  he  has  written  has  met  with  consider- 

able  notice,  I  present  the  followiug  extract. 

"  The  Saxons  supported  th^ir  arches,  which  separated  the 

T  aisles, 

*  Arohitsctnre  of  the  Middle  ages,  p.  38. 

f  History  of  Chorcbes,  &c.  p.  151. 

i  Anglo-Norman  Aiitiq.  p.  97. 

i  Arcbitectorc  of  the  Middle  aget,  p.  SB. 

I  ObflirTationi  on  EogUah  Architecture,  p.  19.  . ) 
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vMbb,  ]>y  a  single  eolmnn^  or  ralher  pier,  wUeh  mt 
oetmngukr,  or  hexangolar,  in  Um  plan;  wheroM  the  Ni 
mrchitecU  supported  theirs^  in  general,  villi  exftreaMly  inasshre 
piers,  omanMBted  on  their  sides  and  angles  with  sprighl  saall 
cohmms;  and  sonetioies  they  intermixed  them  with  rovnd  pien, 
like  the  Saxons,  as  may  be  seen  ia  Ely,  Norwich,  Peterboiongh, 
and  other  cathedrals.  They  differed  widely,  howerer,  from  Hm 
Ronwii  proportions;  and  the  Nonnans  increased  the  dUEnenoe, 
as  is  shewn  hy  the  following  cenparison : 

SaIION  PaO^ORTIOMS. 

Diameten.  Bcigbt* 

Ft    Inc.       ^     tL    Inc.    dismv 
Piers  to  the  chancel  at  Orford,  >  .  13      o  —  4 

in  Suffolk J  •  "^ 

Width  of  the  arches 3  diameteff. 

Fieri  to  the  conventusl  church )  il      «  —  6-1.5 

at  Ely  •••••••••••••••••«•#•••••••• ) 

Width  of  the  arches 3 
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Pien  in  Norwich  Cathedral....i...7       3  14      6  =  H 

Width  of  the  arches 2  diameters. 

The  same  proportions  may  be  obsenred  in  Ely,  Peleiboravgh, 
and  other  Norman  bnildings.''* 

Mr.  Millers  presents  the  following,  smong  otho*  presumed 
**  Characteristics  of  Ihe  Saxou  style.''— In  regard  to  f»rm  aad 
eafiwni,  it  may  be  questioned  "  whether  their  charches  were  ever 
higher  than  one  tier  of  arches,  and  a  range  of  windows  ahov^e* 
Richard,  Prior  of  Hexham,  speaks  of  threo  sibries,  which  im- 
plies another  tier  of  arches ;  but  if  be  is  rightly  so  understood, 
this  seems  an  exception  from  a  general  rule,  for  the  church  of 
Hexham  is  spoken  of  by  all  writers  who  mention  it,  as  the  glory 

of 

*  ArchMl.  Vol.XII.p.l5S. 
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^  Sftxon  cbvrcbet  in  the  serenth  centary.''  The  Qf€he$,  Mr. 
Millers  deseHbts  as  benig,  ^'  ^reqoendy  very  plMu— sometiines 
deeenled  with  Twioas  sorts  of  nouMiDgs^  not  only  on  the  face, 
•hnt  in  the  soffit^  which^  in  some  instaaees  (as  in  the  mina  at 
Ely)  is  entirely  oecnpied  by  thep^-donble)  triple,  or  qnadrnple, 
eneh  vesting  on  two  oolumns,  nod  generally  fiured  with  n  different 
nu>nldiag,  whioh  is  frequently  double;  so  that»  apon  the  wholes 
there  are  six  or  eight  eoncentrie  seinieireles  of  them;  and,  as 
each  semieircle  projeets  somewhnt  beyond  the  next,  a  mealding 
is  placed  under  the  projecting  parts,  usually  the  name  as  thai 
npon  the  Uc%  of  it" 

After  noticing  the  Tarioua  ahapes  of  cokmiu  siipposed  to  be 
daxon,  the  same  writer  mentions  them  as  being  ^'stroi^  and 
short,  in  proportion  to  the  span  of  the  aiwh— the  circnaiierenee 
often  equal  to  the  height— the  capitals  indented  with  fissures  of 
diflereni  lengths,  Ibrtns,  and  direotions;  the  divisions  thas  lormed, 
vaiionsly  sloped  off,  or  hollowed  out  towanls  the  top— sometimes 
decorated'  with  rode  imitationa  of  some  correapondent  member,  of 
a  Grecian  older,  as  leaves,  or  volutes— «nd  in  these  omnmenta 
much,  and  even  sportive,  variety  is  displayed;  only  opposite 
ones  being  commonly  alike.'' 

TbewmdoiPf,  according  to  Mr.  Millers,  ''are  sometimes  so 
very  small,  that  they  are  rather  narrow  loops  than  windows, 
about  three  feet  high,  and  aix  or  eight  inches  wide,  expanding 
inwards  through  the  thickness  of  the  walL.  The  rooft  vaulted. 
The  very  few  remains  of  Saxon  vaalting''  (says  Mr.  Millecs) 
'*  are  moatly  in  crypts,  as  at  York  and  Winchester/'  As  to 
oraam€ftli,  **  the  Saxon  churches  seem  to  have  been  bare  of 
decoration,  excepting  what  has  been  before  mentioned  to  have 
been  sometimes,  even  proftisely,  bestowed  on  the  arches  and 
cokimna.''*  « 

Mr.  King  has  devoted  to  a  considerytion  of  Anglo-Saxon  ee* 

T  2  clesiasUcal 

*  Description  of  the  Cathednl  c^rch  of  Ely,  4cc.  by  George  Alillert, 
M.  A.  Article  "CbuMteriitics  of  ihe  Seion  style.'.' 
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clesiastical  mrcbitectare,  the  fourth  Tolume  of  hia  large  and  covdy 
nork,  intituled  Munimenta  Antiqua,  It  would  appear  that  thia 
writer  is  chiefly  Yaluable,  as  an  iiiveatigator  and  a  guide,  wheft 
exploring  the  castellated  remaina  of  antiquity,  and  preaenting  the 
fruits  of  a  research,  where  preposseasion,  and  an  over-ruling  aeaK 
have  little  opportunity  of  exercise.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
his  fancy  prevailed  over  his  judgment,  to  tlie  serious  injury  of 
bis  undertaking,  when  be  directed  his  attention  to  tbe  eccleaias* 
tical  arcfaitectore  of  those  obscure  i^es  which  preceded  tbe  Nor- 
man conquest. 

A  brief  exposition  of  bis  notions,  respecting  the  gradationa  of 
style  which  be  believes  to  be  evinced  by  remaining  Anglo-Saxon 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  tbe  characterislical  marks  of  eadi 
determinate  mode,  is  presented  in  the  following  words,  which  act 
as  a  sort  of  corollary  to  this  portion  of  this  work. 

"  It  may  be  observed,  as  a  new,  and  though  ebvioua,  yet 
hitberto  unnoticed,  circumstance,  that  Saxon  Ecclesiastical  Ar- 
chitecture may,  most  justly,  be  considered  as  having  bad  three 
9ery  different  stages,  and  periods  of  its  existence;  namely  : 

1.  The  early  Saxon,  or  dawning  Saxon. 

2.  The  full  Sajtan,  or  perfect  Saxon. 

3.  The  declining  Saxon,  or  last  Saxon ;  liable  to  be 

confounded  with  the  Norman. 

"  And  the  criteria,  by  which  buildings,  belonging  to  these 
several  periods,  may  be  distinguished,  are  very  remarkalile. 

''  The  first,  and  earliest  Saxon  architecture,  in  chnrchet, 
draws  our  attention  by  the  multitude  of  the  minute,  and  de* 
signedly  varied  ornaments,  of  the  several  parts. — A  characteris- 
tic specimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Bar/reston  church,  in  Kent 

''  The  second  kind,  appears  more  bold,  and  in  a  more  noble 
style,  with  leu  numerous  ornaments  :~bttt  still  with  much  variety 
in  the  adornments ;— of  which  there  are  most  striking  instances, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Christ  church,  in  Oxford;-* and  in  Canute's 
great  Gate  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk. 

"  And 
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^'  And  the  thirds  aud  last  k'md,  U  maniiSsBted,  both  by  itt  ^ 

islnmsy,  stately  roagnifioeoce,  od  a  greater  scale,  and  in  greater 
proportions ; — and  by  its  baving  cast  off  so  much  of  varied  oma- 
ment,  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  distiBgoisbed  from  Xho  first  p/ats 
Norman;  saving  that  ihe^rst  Norman  had  still  larger  propor- 
tions.—And  the  specimeas  at  Sovihwell,  aud  Waltham^  are  suf* 
ficident  to  -elucidate  tliis  fact. 

/'  The  first  species  of  Saxon  Architecture,  continued  from  the 
conversion  of  Egbert,  King  of  Kent,  about  A.  D.  698 ;  and  from 
the  first  building  of  Archbishop  Theodore's  churches ;  to  the  time 
of  King  Alfred,  about  A.  D.  872. 

''  The  second  species  of  Saann  Architecture,  continued  from 
the  days  of  Alfred,  through  those  of  King  Canute;  and  till  the 
time  of  the  first  Harold,  about  1036. 

"  And  the  last  species  of  Saxon  Architecture,  conUnued  from 
that  time,  to  the  Conquest''* 

It  IS  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  above  bold  classic* 
cation  of  styles  is  ingenious  rather  than  useful,  since  it  rests  upon 
a  presumptive  appropriation  of  dates  to  specified  buildings,  con- 
cerning the  real  time  of  whose  erection  we  do  not  possess  legiti- 
mate intelligence.  Some  minute  criteria  for  distinguishing  the 
architecture  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (according  to  the  system  of  Mr. 
King)  are  scattered  through  various  pages  of  the  same  laborioos 
vrork.  The  principal  of  these  are  subjoined ;  but  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that  they  are,  in  the  greater  par^  liable  to  a  similar  ob- 
jection with  his  division  of  supposed  Anglo-Saxon  structures  into 
regular  classes. 

Mr.  King  considers  the  primary  mark  of  distinction,  between 
most  churches  of  Saxon  and  Norman  architecture,  to  consist  in 
the  comparatively  small  dimensions  of  the  former^  not  only  as  to 
general  ground -plan,  but  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the 
doors  and  windows.  Ue,  aUo,  believes  the  Anglo-Saxon  archi- 
tects to  be  deficient  in  elegance  of  design ;  and  the  masons  to  be 

less  skilful  in  execution. 

T  3  The 

*  Muoimcnta  Anti(|ua«  Vol.  IV.  p.  tA\^ti%, 
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Tiie  Mlovin^  peotliaritieii  aie  nolieed  by  him,  9k  afiMing 
ebaitcitrislicftl  distinottom  of  early  Skmm  erclus. 

**  1.  A  ttadied  diTerrily  of  onunent,  in  the  capitals  of  &e 
anpporUng  piUarit  oa  each  tide  the  arch;  inateail  of  exact  uii- 
ibrvity. 

«<  3.  A  traBOom  stone,  (or  transom  stones^)  roost  nsnally  fiHing 
vp  the  semi-cireolar  part  of  the  arch,  as  if  to  support  it  on  the 
inside ;  aotf  generally  resting  on  the  pillars  at  the  two  ends. 

^  9.  The  supporting  pillars,  placed  tUmdi^g  mwatdg,  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  whole  diameter  of  the 
arch ;  and  so  as  to  support,  with  their  capitals,  both  the  inward 
irans&M  stone,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the  arch. 

"  4.  A  loaded  variety  of  ornaments,  on  the  mfwldings  of  the 
arch;  and  often  in  very  small  eampartmentt.^-'And  a  grsat  variefy 
~of  monldiiigs,  besides  the  indented  monlding. 

''  5.  Yet,  in  general,  a  Tory  plain  simple  kind  of  Impost 
mottldiDg,  resting  on  the  capitab  of  the  piHars,  for  the  snppoH 
of  the  arch/'* 

Mr.  King  adds,  that  *•  all  these  fife  pecoliarities  are  some- 
times (though  not  often)  found  united  together  in  the  same  door- 
case, or  window ;  and  are,  ever,  so  truly  characteristic,  that  hardly 
any  5ii«on  doonooy  ia  fcnod  without  one  or  two  of  them  com- 
bined/' He  does  not,  however,  contend  that  these  peculiar  orna* 
meats  eontinned  invariably  to  be  used,  "  just  in  the  same  sort 
of  (hshion,  quite  till  the  Norman  conquest;  or  that,  immediately 
afterwards,  they  went  entirely  out  of  use.  Now-and4hen,  they 
w«re  somewhat  imitated  by  the  Normans;  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  a  discerning  eye;  both 
by  the  larger  propariion  of  the  several  parts,  and  by  an  evident 
introduction  of  correspimding  ornaments,  on  each  side,  instead 
of  the  Saxon  dipersity" 

Conftdent  in  his  appropriation  of  styles,  Mr.  King  presents  the 
following  long  catalogue  of  ^'  Saxim  mouldings.**  Q(  these,  he 
says,  "  that  only  the  plainest,  and  most  simple,  and,  in  generat 

only 

*  Jtfuiuiiifmi  AoticiBa,  Vol.  IV.  p.  TS^ra* 
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•nly  tiie  cheveron  tig-zag,  or  the  frj^lf  indented  moMinf,  irert 
«Ter  imitated^  or  at  all  nsed^  by  the  Normans/'* 


The  double-leaf  moulding. 

The  cheveron,  or  zig-zag  mould- 
ing. 

The  triple  indented  moulding. 

The  triangular  frette  moulding. 

Hie  enriched  triangaUrr  mould- 
ing. 

The  embattled  frette  moulding. 

Ttie  labyriath  moulding. 

Tbe  locenge  nioulding. 

The  enriched  losenge,  or  enrich* 
ed  frette  moulding. 

The  rose  moulding. 

The  trefoil  leaf  moulding. 

The  scroll  foliage  moulding. 

The  eoriched  quaterfoil  mould- 
ing. 

The  mere  scroll  moulding. 
The  starry  moulding. 
The  bead  moulding. 
The  nobbed  moulding. 


The  nail-head  moulding. 
The  billet  moulding. 
The  double  billet  moulding. 
The  square  billet  moulding. 
Hie  hatched  moulding. 
The  iacnisted  moulding. 
The  scribbled  moulding. 
The  cable,  or  twisted  moulding. 
The  braided  moulding. 
The  crossed  circle  moulding. 
The  sun-flower  moulding. 
The  reticulated  moulding. 
The  chequer  moulding. 
The  cross  pointed  moulding. 
The  spear  point  moulding. 
The  head  moulding. 
The  heart  moulding. 
The  wedge  moulding^. 
The  nebule  moulding. 
Tbe  over-lapping  moulding. 
The  corbel  table.f 


As  m  necessary  appendage  to  this  section  of  our  enquiries^  I 
svbmit  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  churches,  and  parts  of 
ecclesiastical  baildiags,  (independent  of  door-cases)  which  many 
writers  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  These 
supposed  examples  are  chiefly  selected  from  Dr.DucarePsAnglo^ 
Norman  Antiquities ;  Mr.  King's  Munimenta  Antiqua  (volume 
fourth;)  Mr.  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  Mr.  Car- 
ter's Ancient  Architecture;  and  tbe  Archaedlogia. 

Ayington  church,  Bbrks.  Stewkly  church,  Buckinoram- 
SHiRE.    Dinton  church,  Bucks.    Remains  of  the  Cwventuai 

T  4  church 

•  Kuniioenta  Antiqaa,  Vol.  IV.  p.  84—85. 
'    A  plate,  eentainuig  delinaatiom  of  theie  monldingi,  is  given  in  Maui- 
neato  Antiqua*  VoL  IV. 
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church  4U  Ely,  Oambridgbbhirb.  Warwick  charcb,  near  Qu' 
lisle,  in  Cumberland.  Melbourne cbarch,  Derbyshire.  Stud- 
land  church,  DoRBETSHiRE.  Cborcb  of  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 
Greensted  church,  Etfsex.  Church  afc  Tewkesbury,  Glocces- 
TERSBiRB.  Church  of  Bishop's  Cleeve,  Gloucestershire.  Psrts 
of  Rumsey  church,  Hampshire.  Part  of  St  Alban's  abbey 
church,  Hertfordshire.  Church  of  St.  Michael,  at  the  same 
place.  Barfrestoii  church,  Kent.  The  Undercroft  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral.  Remains  of  the  west  front  of  the  abbey  church 
of  St  Augustine's  monastery,  Canterbury.  The  church  of  Growle, 
Lincolnshire.  Church  of  Southwell,  Nottinghamshire. 
Part  of  the  cathedral,  Oxford.  Part  of  St.  Peter^s  m  the 
East,  Oxford.  Iffley  church,  Oxfordshire.  Tickencote  church, 
Rutlandshire.  Part  of  the  church  of  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire; and  St  Kenelm's  chapel  there.  Tutbury  church ;  Staf* 
FORDSHiRE.  Chapel  at  Orford,  in  Suffolk.  Church  of  New 
Shoreham,  Sussex.  Parts  of  the  monastery  at  Pershore,  Wor- 
cestershire. The  undercroft  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  The 
chapel  of  St  Mary  in  Criptis,  in  York  Cathedral.  Adel  church 
near  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  The  crypt  of  Lestingeham  cAiir«A»  York- 
shire. 

On  the  Modes  of  Sepulture  practised  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxons.—That  the  Saxons,  in  common  with  other  northern 
nations,  at  one  period  burnt  their  dead,  is  unquestionable;  and 
that  it  was  also  their  custom  occasionally  to  erect  barrows,  or 
tumuli,  oyer  the  ashes,  or  the  body,  of  the  deceased,  is  equally 
certain.  Many  barrows  still  remain  in  Lower  Saxony,  to  attest 
tbe  truth  of  this  latter  assertion.* 

It  would,  however,  appear  to  be  likely  that  the  Saxons^  in 
their  rude  state,  paid  little  attention  to  dignity  of  sepulture, 
except  on  particular  occasions.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  Ger- 
mans (and  thence,  relatively,  of  the  Saxons)  describes  them  as 
despising  what  they  deemed  tbe  fruitless  ambition  of  magnificent 

funerals, 

*  Miinimenta  Antiquo,  Vol.  I.  p.  f87,  after. Brown's  tnirds  ihmogh  G«9* 
s»nj>  r*  1-^^i  4to. 
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ftioenb,  except  as  to  instances  of  extraordinary  public  'regret 
In  saeh  disUognished  acts  of  sepulture^  the  warrior's  horse,  and 
prol»abIy  his  arms,  together  with  funeral  urns«  were  deposited  in 
the  ficinage  of  his  remains. 

From  these  remarlcs  it  would  seem  to  be  probable  that  barrows 
conskructed  by  the  Saxons,  in  their  rude  state,  and  during  the 
first  ages  of  their  settleaient  in  this  island,  should  still  be  found, 
although  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

But  it  is  certain  that  no  large  barrow  has  been  proved,  on  tu* 
vestigation,  to  contain  indicia  of  Saxon  interment  It  is  ob* 
senred  by  Mr.  King,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  tumulus  iu 
Yorkshire,  ascribed  to  Hengist,  there  is  not  one  instance,  as  far 
as  his  knowledge  reached,  of  even  a  satisfactory  traditionary 
record  concerning  an  existing  barrow  raibed  to  the  memory  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  King.*  We  may,  perhaps,  believe  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  wanted  security  and  leisure  for  the  construction  of  such 
immense  barrows  as  have  been  attributed  to  them  by  some  writers, 
whilst  they  were  engaged  in  the  wars  which  continually  prevailed 
previous  to  their  conversion  and  the  consolidation  of  their  petty 
states.  It  must,  at  any  rate,  he  received  as  indubitable,  that  the 
result  of  actual  research,  in  every  division  of  the  island,  tends  to- 
wards proving  that  all  the  larger  barrows,  (commemorative  of  indi- 
vidual, or  family,  sepulture}  and  the  generality  of  every  other  class, 
now  remaining  in  England,  are  of  ancient  British  formation. f 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  •  his  elaborate  and  ingenious  work,  intituled 
Nenia  Britannica,  supposes  that,  in  many  instances,  small  bar- 
rows placed  in  clusters  must  be  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Douglas  are  principally  confined  to  Kent 

At 

•  ManifoentA  Antiqna,  p.  969.  The  tutnulas  ascribed  to  Heogist  U  noticed 
in  the  Beanties  for  Yorkshire,  p.  873. 

t  It  has  been  observed,  in  a  previous  page,  that  Battle  barrovi,  or  those 

raised  over  heaps  of  the  slain  on  fields  of  bottle,  have  bern  used  in  ail  ages. 

Such  barrows  are  not  invariable  appendices  to  fields  of  ancient  military 

action,  but  they  are  sometimes  found  n^ar  spots  where  battles  between  the 

a^ons  and  Danet  ars  historically,  or  traditionally,  said  to  have  taken  place. 
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At  8iberUw<»ld,  Barham -downs,  Chartham,  Cfaatham,  Ash,  and 
•tber  parlfl  of  that  eonoty,  he  proBecated  laborimis  invettigatkniB, 
The  most  curious  of  his  dlscATeries  are  detailed  in  Ills  work,  aflA 
are  illustrated  by  prints,  [n  the  barrows  which  he  examined  he 
often  f)und  the  human  skeleton,  accompanied  by  arms  appear- 
ing to  be  Saxoii ;  as  the  shield,  small  and  orbicular,  with  a  boss 
ill  the  centre,  like  that  of  the  Saxon  fool  soldier,  as  represented 
in  illuminated  manuscripts ;  spear-heads,  swords,  and  axes,  equally 
corresponding  with  weapons  described  in  Anglo-Saxon  drawings. 
In  the  same  cists  were  also  discovered  urns,  and  various  earthen 
vessels.  Articles  of  female  ornament  were  found  in  other  bar* 
rows. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  Mr.  Douglas  believes  that 
he  has  discovered  relies  of  the  Saxon  custom  of  burning  the  body, 
as  well  as  instances  of  entire  interment.  And  it  is  probable 
that  both  modes  might  be  practised  by  the  Saxons  in  Bri- 
tain. For  the  ultimate  result  of  his  diffuse  opinions,  the  reader, 
desirous  of  pursuing  an  entangled  subject  through  the  readiest 
channel,  is  referred  to  those  parts  of  the  Nenia  Britannica  which 
the  antlior  terms  Observations  ;  Argument ;  Hisi&ric  Relation  ; 
and  General  conclusion. 

The  researches  of  the  modem  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
afford  us  the  following  particulars  of  information :  ''The  custom 
of  interring  the  body  had  become  established  at  the  era  when 
their  history  began  to  be  recorded  by  their  Christian  cleiigy,  and 
was  never  discontinued. 

"  Their  common  coifing  were  wood ;  the  more  costly  were  stone. 
Thus,  a  nun  who  bad  been  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin  was  after- 
wards placed  in  one  of  stone.*  Their  kings  were  interred  in 
stone  coffins  ;t  they  were  bnried  iu  linen  ;t  and  the  clergy  in 
their  vestments; '*§ 

Cttthbert, 

*  Bede,  I,  iv.  c.  19.  f  Ibid.  c.  i?.  ^  Ibid.  c.  19. 

§  Ibid.  p.  261.---AS  quotfd  in  Tufncr*i  HiMU  nf  the  ingU-Swrn^  V9I.  II 
f,  154. 
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C«tbb«rt»  Anhbifbop  of  Cantoibiiry,  obtained  permiMi^ii» 
aboot  tbe  year  ISO,  for  eemeteries  lo  be  made  within  citiee ;  and, 
ftom  Ibis  circiinislanGe,  ifc  baa  betn  frequently  suppoBed  tliat  places 
of  bnrialy  ainoe  termed  ehoreh  yarda>  were  tfaen  first  formed  around 
plaoM  of  worship.  But  the  propriety  of  such  lao  opinion  is  qnea* 
taoned  by  Mr.  Wbilaker;  and  bis  reasons  for  a  contrary  belief 
are  slated  below.* 

It  beeasM,  ai  an  early  period,  the  custom  of  tbe  English  to 
bmry  within  ebarebes.  This  praetice  was  soon  carried  to  so  nn« 
desirable  an  «Etent»  that  it  was  first  restricted  to  those  whose 
Kves  were  known  to  have  been  acceptable  to  God;  and  after- 
wards to  eoeleaiastics,  or  laymen  deserving  of  such  a  distinction 
by  actions  eminently  righteous.  It  will  scarcely  be  doubted  but 
ihat»  in  appreciating  tbe  merit  of  the  deceMcd  laity,  any  bene* 
factions  to  tbe  church  were  deemed  acts  of  especial  righteous* 
aess.  All  former  tombs  in  churches  were  now  directed  to  be 
made  level  with  tbe  paveoMnt;  and,  if  the  tombs  were  so  nnmer- 


*  **  The  CQtlooi  of  pltoins  eoemeteries  arovsd  oar  eharchea,  in  England,  ii 
eMgitud  by  all  oar  antiqvariet  to  have  been  originally  introduced  by  Calh- 
hsrt,  Aicbbishop  of  Canterbnry,  abont  tbe  year  IbO,  Bat  tliey  are  as  nnSli 
jnaataJcen  in  this,  as  I  have  already  sbewn  them  to  be  in  many  other  partica* 
lars.  And  the  churchyard  was  every  where  laid  out,  at  the  time  when  the 
parish  chnrch  was  erected,  among  tbe  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  The 
churches  in  France  had  coeiueteries  about  them,  as  early  as  595.  And  those 
in  England  had  them  equally,  as  early  as  the  period  of  their  own  eonstruc- 
tioD.  The  very  first  that  was  bnilt  by  the  Saxons  in  the  kingdom,  that  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  without  the  city  ot  Canterbury,  bad  an  inclosure  for  se- 
pulture about  it  j  and  the  very  first  apostle  of  tbe  Saxons,  the  pious  and  wor- 
thy Augustin,  was  actually  buried  within  it.  In  sixteen  yeais  only  after  tbe 
conversion  of  the  Northumbrians,  the  church  of  Lindisfaroe  appears  encircled 
with  its  coemetery ;  aud  the  head  of  Oswald,  tl^  slain  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom,riind  tbe  body  of  Aidan,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  were  equally  inter- 
red there.  And  even  tbe  country  church  of  St.  Michael,  distant  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Hexham,  had  a  coemetery  around  it  as  early  as  €B5."  Hist, 
of  MsnchcsteTj  Vol.  II.  p.  411.  4to.  edit. 
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ons  or  imporlant  as  to  render  taeh  a  measure  dtfieult  of  execu- 
tioD^  the  altar  was  removed  to  a  spot  less  incumbered.* 

It  would  appear  to  be  probable  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  although 
possessed  of  sufficient  sculptural  art,  were  not  accustomed,  in 
general  usage,  to  place  figures  imitative  of  the  human  form,  even 
on  the  tombs  of  the  most  distinguished  deceased  ;f  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  well  authenticated  monumental  effigies,  of  Saxon  con- 
struction, is  BOW  remaining.  On  this  subject  may  be  cited  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  LethieuUier :  *'  During  the  time  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  I  am  apt  to  thiuk  few  or  no  monuments  of  this 
sort  were  erected;  at  least,  being  usually  placed  in  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  greater  abbeys,  they  felt  the  stroke  of  the  graeral 
dissolution ;  and  scarce  any  have  l&llen  within  my  observation^ 
or  are,  I  believe,  extant.  Those  #e  meet  with  for  the  kings  of 
that  race,  such  as  Ina  at  Wells,  Osric  at  Gloucester,  Sebba  and 
E.thelbert,  which  were  in  St  PanPs,  or  wherever  else  they  oc« 
cur»  are  undoubtedly  cenotaphs,  erected  in  later  ages  by  the 
several  abbeys  and  convents  of  which  they  were  founders^  in 
gratitude  to  benefactors  so  generous.'' J 

Mr.  Gougli§  enlarges  on  the  above  opinion,  and  presents  many 
observations  ou  the  palpable  want  of  antiquity  in  several  menu* 
ments  scattered  throughout  different  parts  of  England,  which  are, 
by  local  guides  and  heedless  examiners,  attributed  to  an  Anglo* 
Saxon  era.  We  may,  indeed,  readily  believe  that  the  piety  or 
policy  of  monks  iu  later  ages,  indaced  the  erection  of  monuments, 
with  fanciful  representations  of  their  founders,  or  benefactors. 
The  most  judicious  writers  agree  with  Mr.  Gongh  in  conaidering 
all  sepulchral  monumeut8>  supposed  to  commemorate  persons 
who  flourished  before  the  conquest,  to  be  at  least  of  dubious  an* 
thority. 

On 

« 

*  See  Wilk.  Leg.  Augio-Sax.  p.  179.  p.  84 ;  and  Torner'i  AugIo>S«zo» 
HUtory,  Vol.  II.  p.  164—155. 
f  Munimenta  Antiqaa,  Vol.  IV.  p.  192. 
t  Arcliwol.  Vol.  TI.  p.  «9J. 
i  Sepulchral  mouanicnUj  Vul.  I.  Zntrmfucd'm. 
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,  On  Anglo-Saxon  Coins.— There  are  few  subjeds  of  histo- 
rical enquiry  more  deeply  ioyolved  in  darkness  and  perplexity, 
than  the  coinage  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  So  entirely  is  this  the 
cascj  that  the  most  laborious  investigators  are  still  unable  to  de* 
cide  whether  certain  terms,  expressing  a  standard  medium  of  In- 
terchange among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  be  intended  to  signify  a 
real  coin,  or  a  determinato  weight  of  precious  metal,  equivalent 
to  a  speoified  number  of  lawful  coins.  Our  object,  in  the  pre- 
sent place,  consista  chiefly  in  snch.  remarks  as  explain  the  cha- 
racter of  esiiting  coins  of  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  potentates  $ 
but  allusions  to  the  more  obscure  denominations  of  the  represen- 
tative medium,  used  in  important  as  well  as  ordinary  transact 
tions,  are  so  frequent  in  many  volumes  of  the  "  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land,'' that  a  few  brie(  preliminary  observations  appear  to  bevjn- 
dispensable. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  money  was  coined  by  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxons,  during  the  Heptarchy,  or  Octarchy,  and  in  every  reign 
afterwards;  but  there  is  room  for  doubting  whether  they  pes* 
sessed  a  coinage  before  their  invasion  of  Britain,  and  conversion 
to  Christianity.* 

In  Domesday-book,  the  paymenta  to  be  rendered  are  stated  in 
pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and  farthings.  But  several  other  terms 
were  used  in  valuing  money  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The 
whole  of  these,  whether  relating  to  actual  coins,  or  a  nominal 
snbstitate  for  a  specific  aggregate,  are  comprehended  in  the 
under-written  enumeration,  which  commences  with  the  highest 

Anglo- 

*  Torner't  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saions,  Vol.  II.  p.  ISC).  In  a  lobseqvent 
psge  of  the  fame  ▼olamo,  Mr.  Tamer  presents  the  following  obserration: 
'*  That  the  Anglo-Saions  did  not  use  coined  money  before  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastics introduced  the  custom,  is  an  idea  somewhat  warranted  bj  the  ezpres* 
•ion  they  applied  to  coin.  This  was  mffut,  a  coin ;  and  from  this  tmfnetlan, 
lo  coin,  and  mpietere,  a  person,  coining.  These  words  are,  obviously,  the 
Latin  mtneta  and  wunutarivi;  and  it  usaaily  happens  that  when  one 
nation  borrows  sach  a  term  from  anotlier,  they  arp  indebted  to  the  same 
soorce  for  the  knowledge  of  the  thing  which  it  designates." 
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ABg^-SazoQ  name  for  motey,  and  ends  witk  kbe  loweBl;  Vhe 
Pound;  ^eMark;  the  Mamcus;  the  Oru;  Ihe  SctfUhga,  of 
Shilling :  the  Thrymsa ;  the  Pening,  or  Pamy ;  the  Seg^giitt, 
Seeeti,  or  S^of ;  the  HelJHng ;  the  PeankHng ;  die  Ayc«. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  PomiuI,  like  that  of  the  present  tine, 
was  a  denomination  of  money,  arid  not  a  ooin,  will  he  aajipoeed 
withoiit  any  effort  at  demonslrafion.  Bnt  the  faloe  of  theif 
ponnd,  in  other  estimated  suras,  or  in  actaal  coins,  has  been  awell 
disputed,  and  is  still  an  nnsettled  question.  It  is  etidoul,  fnm 
Domesday,  that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  ConfMser,  a  pound 
consisted  of  twenty  shillings,  and  a  shilKng  of  twdfte  penee. 
According  to  a  passage  in  the  Mercian  laws,  it  appears  thai  Ihd 
pound  in  Mercia  contained  sixty  shillings.*  SeYOntl  authors^ 
howeyer,  contend  that  the  pound  consisted  of  fbrty-'cight  shillings 
oiily.f  To  reconcile  these  diversities  of  opinion,  it  has  heen  80g«^ 
gested  that  the  ralne  of  the  shiHtng  varied  in  different  ages.  Bnt 
such  suggestions  are  more  plausible  than  sntisfaotory,  as  there  lii 
reason  to  believe  Diat  the  shiinng  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  nominai 
sum,  like  the  pound. 

The  ilfarJb  was  an  imaginary  sum  of  money,  introduced  to 
English  modes  of  reckoning  by  the  Danes ;  and  is  heKeved',  by 
some  authors,  to  have  been  equivalent  to  half  a  pound  in  weight. 
By  others  it  is  supposed  to  have  signified  the  value  €ft  eight 

onnces4 
The  Mancus  is  often  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 

wills,  and  other  documents ;  and,  in  describing  its  relative  value, 

it  is  often  termed  the  mancus  of  gold.    No  coin  answering  to 

this  character  is  known  to  ei^ist;  and  it  seema  probable  that  the 


•  Twaer^i  Uiit  of  the  Anglo-Suoa,  VoL  U.  p.  1S5,  apod  flicAes,  P«f^ 
fcrt,  £p.  p.  lll.^e. 

t  As  Candeo,  SpelntB,  and  Fieetwoad. 

t  Varioiit  authofitict  for  these  nspective  opiatons  aiw  cited  in  Umty^B 
U'mt.  of  Britnn,  Vol.  IV.  p.  IM— tOS  $  and  Toner's  Hiit.  oC  the  Anglo* 
iaxoQs,  Vet.  U,  p.  1S7.  ' 
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iiMien%  like  the  foand,  wae  merely  a  veigbfc,  Md  jwaikial  r$» 
pceeeaUlife  of  a  specific  qnantiiy  of  tbe  eifcnlatiag  mediqai.* 

The  Ora  appears  to  have  been  a  denominatibD  of  money,  k^- 
tcodjmed  by  the  Danev»  and  is  sUled  by  Stiemhaokf  to  liave 
beeu  the  eighth  part  of  a  mark«  The  ora  is  the  nme  for  money, 
used  i9  the  Danish  eompaet  with  Eilward*! 

The  ScyiihtgM,  or  shilling,  often  ocean  in  the  laws,  and  other 
writings,  of  the  Anglo^Saxonn,  but  is  nduiown  as  a  eoin;  and 
is  .snpposed  by  Mr.  Turner^  "  to  have  been  a  quantity  of  silvery 
whieb,  whsn  coined,  yielded  five  of  the  larger  pennies,  and 
If^elve  of  the  smaUer.''§ 

The  Tifyaum^  u  a  apeeies  of  money  sometimes  meOtioned  in 
AAgle*8n3U>n  laws,  bni  so  olterly  unknown  to  htstorians  and  nu* 
tiqnaries,  that  some  have  soppoaed  it  equal  in  value  i»  thiwe 
Saxen  shillings,  and  ulbers  equal  only  to  one  Saxon  penny. 
The  erudite  author  of  the  Aug l»-Saxon  history,  quotes  a  pnn- 
Mge  which  Mema  to  express  that  the  thrymea  and  the  aeeatta 
were  the  same. 

The  H^ffiimg  and  the  FeortUing,  whidi  are  oecaskmaUy 
noticed  in  Saxon  writings,  were  undouhtediy  copper  monies.  || 

The  Sceatta,  the  Ptnmg,  or  Penny,  and  the  Styca,  reqains 
more  extended  remarks^ 

I  have  already  observed  that  a  pw^exity>  hitherto  inextrioa- 

'  ble,  prevails  in  regard  to-  the  money  of  the  Anglos-Saxons ;  ami 

its  iafluenoe  is  still  Mt,  when  we  attempt  to*  appropriate  uamse, 

althoniA 

*  Some  opinioiii  favouriiig  the  ideft-  of  the.  hmoiciu'  iMiDg  resJtj  s  coin,  sre 
•ddaccd  in  Dr.  Henr^'i  HisL  of  Britain,  Vol.  IV.  p.  S68«  et  seq*  Arma- 
ments on  the  contrary  tide,  are  advanced  in  Mr.  Tamer's  Hist,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  article  Mmey  i  and  the  condosions  of  t^e  latter  writer  are  stieogth* 
ened  hy  the  tenoar  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  remarks,  in'  bis  Essay  on  Medals, 
Vot  II. 

f  Ai  quoted  by  Dr.  Henry,  Hist,  of  Britain,  Vol.  IV.  p.  «6fi» 

X  Tamer,  Vol.  II.  p.  W-  • 

§  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-SaxtDf,  Vol.  II.  p.  ISSt 

0  Ibid,  p.  136. 
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dthoagli,  in  the  ioftaiieei  iio4er  o«Bftidenlioii«  written  deett* 
ments  are  in  some  meannre  illottrated  by  exifUng  contemporary 
coins. 

The  term  Semtt,  or  Sceat^  occurs  in  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon 
laws,  as  a  small  definite  qnanlity  of  money ;  and  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Tamer  as  having  *'  been  mostly  used  to  express  money, 
generally/'  That  author  belieres  the  word  to  have  meant* 
**  definite  pieee  of  metal,  originally  in  the  nncoined  state;"  and 
supposes  ''the  $ceat  and  the  scyllinga  to  have  been  the  names  oC 
the  Saxon  money  in  the  Pagan  times,  before  the  Roman  and 
French  ecclesiastics  had  taught  them  the  art  of  coining.'**  Ac- 
cording to  an  ingenious  calculation,  presented  in  the  same  paige, 
"  the  value  of  the  scmt,  in  the  time  of  JBthelbert,  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  twentieth  part  of  a  shilling.'' 

Descending,  in  the  process  of  his  narration,  to  a  date  three 
centuries  later,  Mr.  Turner  observes  that  the  sceatta  now  appears 
to  resemble  in  value  one  of  the  smaller  Anglo-Saxon  pennies. 
He  then  enables  the  future  writer  on  numismatics  to  present  an 
opinion,  which,  although  hypothetical,  is  highly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ;  namely,  that  the  sceat  was  the  smaller  penny,  and 
the  pening,  properly  so  called,  was  the  larger  one. 

The  Pening,  or  Penny,  was  the  standard  coin  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons;  and  that  by  which  they  frequently  reckoned,  although 
the  art  of  numeration  was  simplified  by  various  nominal  values. 
It  is  indicated,  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  pennies,  the  greater  and  the  less;  and  this  would  ap- 
pear to  be  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  laws  of  Alfred,  where  it 
in  directed  that  ''  the  violatioA  of  a  man's  borg  should  be  compen- 
sated by  five  pounds,  mmrra  peninga,  of  the  iarger  pennies."f 

The  Stt^ca  was  a  small  coin  of  copper,  or  billon,  (base  metal) 
worth  about  half  a  farthing.  It  is  only  ascertained  to  have  pre- 
vailed 

•  HiK.  of  the  ADglo-Suani,  Vol.  U.  p.  IJS. 

f  Ibid.  v«L  IL  p.  trr. 
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talM  in  NorthumbHa,  and  in  the  later  perrod  of  that  king* 
den.* 

Such  are  the  names  for  roooey  which  occur  in  the  writings  oC 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  in  their  laws/  charters,  wills,  and  other  nur* 
viviag  documents.  But,  in  forming  the  above  explanatory  enn« 
meration,  I  have  avoided  to  notice  many  speculative  opinions  of 
incidental  writers  on  this  dark  subject;  and  have  principally  ad- 
hered, in  the  oatline  of  my  brief  remarks,  to  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Turner,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  history,  and  Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his 
Essay  on  Medals.  On  the  same  authorities,  aided  by  seme  per- 
sonal opportunities  of  intelligence,  I  submit  to  the  reader  the 
following  observations. 

Notwithstanding  various  endeavours  to  establish  a  persuasion 
of  gMcoitu  having  been  issued  by  Anglo-Saxon  potentates,  it 
is  certain  that  not  any  have  been  discovered,  under  such  circum* 
stances  as  to  become  recorded,  and  known  to  the  public.  We 
may,  therefore,  venture  to  presume,  in  the  present  state  of  infor- 
mation, that  no  Such  coins  existed,  especially  when  we  recollect 
the  numerous  specimens  of  silver  money  which  have  descended 
to  our  time,  without  any  peculiar  effort  at  preservation,  or  zeal 
of  research.  It  is,  however,  clear,  from  a  passage  in  Bede, 
translated  by  King  Alfred,  that  the  historian  and  the  king  were 
both  acquainted  with  coins  of  gold.  To  profit  by  the  words  of 
Mr.  Turner,  "  it,  certainly,  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  when 
gold  coins  circulated  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  some  from  the 
different  countries  would  find  their  way  into  England.  The  use 
4>f  the  word  aureos,  in  the  Historia  Eliensis,  implies  gold  coin ; 
and  that  coins  called  Aurei  were  circulated  in  Europe,  is  evident 
from  the  journal  of  the  monks  who  travelled  from  Italy  to  Egypt, 
in  the  ninth  or  tenth  eentury/'f 

Although  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  gold 

U  in 

•  Pinkerton's  Ewaj  on  Medals,  Vol.  II. 
f  The  itinerary  of  these  monks  is  still  extant,  and  is  noticed  m  the  HiitOTj 
•f  iba  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  Si8— 19. 
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in  coinagre,  it  is  certain  that  they  possessed  oMislderable  ifviBli- 
tiesoftbat  metal;  and  their  deeds  and  wills  prove  that  it  ent^ 
tinnally  formed  the  medium  of  their  parchases  and  gifts.  Mr. 
Turner  is  of  opinion  that  gold  was  used  as  a  Yslaable  represas- 
tatif  e,  in  an  itncoioed  state ;  a«d  is  inclined  to  belieTe  that  sft- 
¥er,  also,  was  sdmetimee  negotiated  in  the  same  way.  After  a  cafv* 
ftil  investigation  of  the  subject,  the  same  respectable  writer  "eoo* 
aiders  the  two  sorts  of  pennies  as  the  only  coins  of  the  Anfl»- 
SaxooB,  above  their  copper  coinage;  and  is  induced  to  regafd  all 
their  oUier  deuoaunations  of  money,  as  weighed  or  settled  qvaii- 
lities  of  uncoined  metal/'* 

Whether  the  above  conclusions  be  deemed  salisfiulory  or  itot, 
it  may  be  received  as  uaqnestionable  that  the  existing  Anglo- 
Saxon  coiiis  ape  ooiifiiied  to  the  Sceatta  or  Penny,  and  the  5#yc9» 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  in  his  ingenious  and  useful  Essay  on  M^h^  ibr* 
bdars  to  empiire  deeply  concerning  the  iutricate  subject  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  coinage;  but  his  section  on  their  existing, ooiai  ia 
calculated  to  convey  much  judicious  information. 

Previous  to  submittiiig  any  intcHigeuce  aflbrded  by  his  work,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  that  several  ecclesiastical  persons^  as  well 
aa  the  king,  and,  also,  certain  towns,  had  the  privilege  of  a 
mint  A  statement  of  many  of  these  privileged  persons  and 
places,  chiefly  collected  from  Wilkin8,t  and  froih  the  rvconi  of 
Domesday,  is  presented  in  the  second  vohime  of  the  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  $ 

In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  silver  Sceattas,  or  early  Siixoii 
pennies,  as  to  the  inscriptions  and  impresses  which  they  bear,  it 
is  observed  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  that  they  latterly  have  tegends,  but 
lA  first  only  rude  figures  of  serpents,  &c.  and  sometimes  one  or 
two  letters.  **  Skeattas  were  struck  in  Kent,  and  the  ether  early 
heptarchic  states,  firom  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century,  or  fh>m 

about 

■ 

*  Hi«t.  of  the  Anglo-Sasons,  Vol  II.  p.  130. 

f  Wilkim,  Leg.  Anglo  Sax. 

X  Vide,  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  II.  p.  lS7^a. 
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alioat  (be  year  fiOO,  till  700.    Meet  of  the  skeaAtas,  as  appean 
fpani  Ibeir  aymbola,  were  struck  in  the  Pagan  times.'' 

Those  larger  pennies  of  silver,  noticed  in  the  laws  of  Alfrod, 
have  been  frequently  discovered.  Mr.  Pinkerton  informs  us, 
tbat  ''no  beptarchic  pennies  occur  till  aAer  the  year  700.  These 
pennies  are,  iberefore,  almost  all  of  the  eighth  century,  or  from 
700  till  b32,  when  Egbert  terminated  the  seven  kingdoms,^'  or 
•rather,  the  octarchy.  "  The  beptarchic  pennies  are  of  Edbert 
the  Second ;  Cotbred,  and  Baldred  of  Kent ;  Edmund  and  Ethel- 
atan  of  the  East  Angles;  Eadwald,  and  Offaof  Mercia  and  Quin« 
ted  his  queen;  with  Egbert,  Kenwnlf,  Biornulf,  Ludica,  Bert- 
imlf,  Bugbred,  and  Ceolwolf,  all  kings  of  Mercia:  likewise 
Etbelweard,  and  Beorhtric  of  the  West  Saxons:  besides  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Jsnbert,  and  Athileard.*'' 

Mr.  Pinkerton  justly  observes,  that  "  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  Egbert,  832,  either  first  king,  or  really  king,  of  all 
England;  yet  he  and  his  descendants  were  chief  monarcbs; 
though  petty  kingdoms  existed  till  959;  and  some  of  their  coins 
are  found,  asofSihtric  and  Anlaf  of  Northumbria. 

**  The  coins  of  the  chief  monarcbs,  present  almost  a  complete 
series,  firom  Egbert  832,  to  Edgar  969 ;  after  whom  there  are 
only  kings  of  all  England.  Ethelbald,  857,  is  the  only  chief 
monarch  of  whom  there  are  no  coins;  and  there  are  none  of  Ed- 
mund Ironside.  Most  of  them  bear  rude  portraits,  and  tlie  re- 
verses are  sometimes  curious  and  interesting.  Some  have  views 
of  cathedrals,  and  other  buildings;  particularly  one  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  A.  D.  900,  has  the  cathedral  of  York,  with  three 
rows  of  windows,  round  arched.  Coins  of  Anlaf,  king  of  Nor- 
thnmbria,  have  the  famous  raven,  the  Danish  ensign;  and  those 
of  other  princes  have  oflen  curious  reverses,  and  great  variety. 
The  inscriptions  are,  also,  sometimes  curious;  as,  on  Egbert's 

U  2  coins 

•  It  will  be  observed  tliat  two  <Jf  the  kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy  ere  not 
known  to  have  possessed  poins;  tbo»e  of  the  Switk  Saxons  and  the  Eatt 
Saioiit. 
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coios,  Saxon^m  for  Anglorum,  and  on  Ethelwuirs 
Pennies  of  Athelstan  bear  Rex  tot.  brit,  or  Totius  Britamiiae: 
probably  struck  after  his  defeating  Coostantin,  king  of  Scot- 
land. 

"  Ecclesiastic  coins  appear  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbnry, 
Wttlfred,  A.  D.  804;  Ceohioth,  830;  Plegmuud,  880.  Till 
Atlielstan,  925,  we  have  only  names  of  moneyers,  except  on  a 
few  coins  of  his  predecessors,  Alfred  and  Edward  the  First; 
where  we  find  the  towns  added ;  a  practice  general  after  Athel- 
stan's  time."* 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Styca  is  a  very  small 
coin  of  billon  (base  metal)  or  of  copper,  known  only  in  Nor* 
thumbria.  Specimens  are  engraved  in  the  first  plate  of  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Pinkerton's  ''Essay/'  and  in  Mr.  GougVs edition 
of  the  Britannia.t 


THE  ANGLODANES. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Britain  through  its  early  ages,  the 
patriotic  and  respectable  vanity  of  the  native  is  continually  hnrt 
by  decisive  proofs  of  the  inhabitants  wanting  capacity,  whatever 
their  change  of  state,  to  defend  themselves  from  foreign  assault, 

and 

*  Pinkerton's  Easay  on  Medals,  Vol.  II.  p.  64—66- 
4  Ten  plates  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  are  engraved  in  Hickes,  Vol.  III.  with 
brief  illustrations  bj  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine.  Many  of  these  are,  however, 
duplicates;  and  it  appears  that  Sir  Andrew  read  the  legends  with  little 
"  troth  or  certainty."  In  Gibson's  6rst  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia  are  four 
plates,  and  in  hia  second  edition  five  plates.  But  the  coins  in  these  tables 
**  have  been  incorrectly  copied,  and  irregularly  classed ;  and  several  German 
aid  oilier  coini  have  got  in  among  the  Saxon."  In  Cough's  edition  of  Cimidea 
is  engraved,  "a  series  of  such  Saxon  coins  whose  genuineness  may  be  de- 
pended upon,'  in  the  order  of  succession,  both  of  kings  and  prelates,  in  tko 
several  divisions  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  after  the  Heptarchy  to  theConc^uMt^ 
C4>inpre]iending  a  period  from  A.  D.  758,  to  A.  D.  1096." 


"•^^  ■•*■     »^J 
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•Sid  to  preserve  the  iusular  character  of  their  government.  Al- 
though subject,  iu  retrospective  view,  to  the  severest  censures 
attendant  on  unprovoked  aggressiou,  the  Roman  and  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  this  country  are  still  venerable  in  the  esteem  of  the 
historian.  But  we  seek  in  vain  for  a  palliative  of  the  severities 
inflicted  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Danes.  Frigid  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  arts,  zealous  only  when  intent  on  bloodshed,  this 
race  of  invaders  would  be  regarded  with  unmitigated  repugnance^ 
even  by  the  modern,  dispassionate  examiner  of  history,  if  the 
memory  of  one  great  Anglo-Danish  king,  Canute,  did  not  in- 
terpose some  transient  gleams  of  intelligence  and  splendour. 

In  regard  to  the  name  by  which  these  invaders  are  unually 
recognised,  it  is  remarked  by  a  modern  vrriter,  that,  "  although 
popular  language,  seldom  accurate,  has  given  the  denomination 
of  Danes  to  the  invaders  of  England,  they  were  composed  of 
the  nations  who  lived  in  the  regions  now  known  by  the  general 
appellations  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Zealand  and  Jutland/' 

But  [the  Danes,  assuredly,  were  leaders  in  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  these  invasions  from  the  north ;  and  that  they  were  the 
roost  successful  of  the  various  bands  of  assailants  is  evident,  as  a 
new,  though  a  short-lifed,  dynasty  in  Britain  was  established  in 
their  line. 

it  has  been  observed,  in  a  previous  page,  that  the  first  visit  of 
these  piratical  invaders  occurred  in  the  year  737.  But  they  did 
not  effect  a  settlement  in  Britain  until  the  reign  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  King,  Etheired.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
this  disastrous  reign,  and  in  the  year  866,  a  confederacy  of 
northern  foes  arrived  on  our  shores,  with  intentions  more  seri^ 
•usly  injurious  than  the  casual  ravages  of  a  free-booting  incur- 
sion. The  political  state  of  the  country  unhappily  favoured 
their  enterprize.  Weakened  by  a  division  into  four  distinct  gOf 
vernments,  the  natural  resources  of  the  island  were  still  further 
enfeebled  by  party  dissensions  and  individual  struggles  for 
ipower. 

V  9  It 
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It  wtt  iMil  obvioas  that  the  Danish  leaden  fought  for  doni- 
nion  as  well  as  for  plunder;  and^  in  the  year  which  suceeeded 
Uie  date  of  their  invasion,  they  assumed,  by  right  of  conquest^ 
the  sceptre  of  Nortkumbria,  Penetrating  with  sword  and  fire 
through  several  rich  counties,  and  destroying  the  pious  works  of 
ages  as  they  proceeded,  the  Danes  conquered  East'Angiia,  and 
usurped  its  crown,  in  870.  Their  efforiB  towards  further  con- 
quests were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  West-Saxons;  but  Mer» 
eta  shortly  submitted  to  their  sway;  and  thus  was  England 
divided  between  two  powers,— those  of  the  King  of  Wessex  and 
the  government  established  by  the  Northmen. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  memorable  reign  of  Alfred ;  and 
the  varied  events  of  this  era,  relating  to  the  wars  between  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes,  are  sufficiently  detailed  in  the 
histories  of  the  country  at  large.  In  the  course  of  these  con- 
flicts, many  of  tlie  principal  cities  and  towns  of  England  expe- 
rienced calamitous  visits  from  the  sanguinary  opponents;  and» 
from  this  cause,  the  topographer  is  often  led  to  a  more  attentive 
consideration  of  undecisive  skirmishes,  than  is  necessary  to- 
wards a  comprehension  of  such  marked  events  as  are  of  real  in- 
terest, and  of  conspicuous  weight,  in  the  annals  of  the  island.— 
For  a  reference  concerning  these,  I  necessarily  refer  to  the  pages 
of  regular  historians,  and  to  the  "  Beauties  of  England'*  for  re- 
spective counties ;  but  not  without  observing  that,  in  nnmenHts 
instances,  the  original  authorities  are  so  deficient,  or  indistinct, 
that  many  statements  of  the  most  judicious  modem  writers  are 
unavoidably  founded  on  ingenious  calculation.*- The  result  of 
tliese  conflicts,  as  to  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  Danish  prevn*^ 
lence  in  Britain,  is  our  immediate  object 

After  the* mysterious  seclusion  of  Alfred,  in  the  year  878,  it 
is  well  known  that  he  obtained  considerable  advantages  over  the 
Danes;  but  so  remote  were  these  fttvourable  operations  from  the 
entire  discomfiture  "of  the  invaders,  that  even  Alfred  admitted  the 
enemies  of  himself  and  of  bis  native  soil  to  a  participation  in  the 
government  of  the  island.     The  lines  of  demarkation  between 

these 


Ihotff  divided  doiDU)ioii«»  im  th^  r^fttoration  of  Alfred,  are  thua 
noticed  bj  Mi*.  Turner^  in  4he  History  of  the  Anglo-S^xone : 
*'  AUriMi  hikyiDg  penniited  Godnm  to  colonize  East-Anglia,  the 
liniU  of  their  respective  territories  were  settled  by  a  treaty 
wbich  still  exists.  By  the  first  article  the  boundary  wa«  placed, 
in  the  Thames,  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  Watling  Street 
to  ihe  Ottse.  The  spaces  thus  narked  contained  Norfolk ;  Suf- 
folk; Cambridfl^eshire ;  Essex;  part  of  Hertfonlsliire ;  part  of 
Bedfecdahire;  and  a  little  of  Hantingdonshire.  These  regions 
weie  aubjected  to  Godruo,  and  were  filled  with  Danea.  Nor- 
Ihombria  was  afterwards  put  nnder  Guihred,  who  governed 
Deira;  and  Egbert  ruled  iu  Bernicia. 

"  The  sovereignty  of  M ercia,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  feU 
into  the  power  of  Alfred.  He  did  not,  howe^ver,  avowedly  &n- 
eoiporate  it  with  Wessex.  He  discontinued  its  regal  honors, 
mod  constituted  Etheked  its  military  commander,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  married  his  daughter,  Ethelfleda,  when  her  age  per- 
mittfid  *** 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  which  might  rationally  be  formed, 
on  a  calculation  of  eveais  at  this  distant  period,  the  Danes,  thus 
allowed  to  settle  in  England,  assumed,  for  an  interval  of  some 
length,  a  pacific  .aspect,  and  cultivated  in  quiet  ilie  more  useful 
of  Mich  arts  as  endear  a  stationary  life.  But  the  troubles  of  King 
Alfred's  public  career  did  not  end  with  his  restoration.  Fresh 
tnvasions  from  the  north  speedily  occurred ;  and  (he  Danes  of 
Northuariiria  and  East-Anglia,  although  pasaive  in  the  instance 
of  a  first  invitation  from  their  marauding  coiintrymen,  united  their 
rifivts  towards  the  ntter  subversion  of  the  Anglo -Saxon  govern* 
ment  with  those  of  the  powerful  Hoitimgs,  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed that  Hastings  was  the  most  formidable  and  pernicious  dis- 
iarber  of  England  in  the  latter  years  of  King  Alfred.  The  war« 
bxe  between  this  leader  and  the  great  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
^da  an  historical  interest  to  many  spots  in  various  parts  of 

U  4  BriUin, 

*  Hitt.  of  tb«  Anglo  Saxops.  Vol.  I.  p.  266— 7. 
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Britain^  now  that  time  has  aoftened  down  the  horrors  of  bhH>d<« 
shed^  and  has  caused  feeling  to  give  place  to  curiosity. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Eider,  which  commenced  in 
901,  and  terminated  in  924,  the  Anglicised  Danes  waged  fre* 
qnent  wars  with  his  power ;  but  this  able  descendant  of  Alfred 
triumphed  over  their  hostility.  The  lines  of  fortification  by 
which  he  guarded  the  frontier  of  his  dominions,  has  already  been 
noticed.* 

Athelstan  ascended  the  throne  in  924.  The  power  of  the 
Anglo-Danes  had  experienced  a  sensible  diminutiou  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign ;  and  a  dreadful  conflict,  which  took  place  in  the 
time  of  this  sovereign,  accelerated  their  complete  subjugation. 
The  Northumbriaos,  however,  revolted  in  the  year  941,  when 
Edmund  the  Elder  occupied  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne,  and  ob- 
taiued  a  distiugnished  victory;  but  the  death  of  Aulaf^  their 
leader  and  inspiriting  genius,  which  occurred  at  a  period  briefly 
subsequent,  restored  traD<}uillity,  through  the  medium  of  their 
entire  submission.  Profiting  by  this  fortuitous  circumstanoe, 
£dmund  terminated  what  has  been  justly  styled  ".Uie  danger- 
ous independence"  of  the  towns  of  Derby,  Leicester,  Notting- 
ham, Stamford,  and  Lincoln.  These  five  settlements,  situated 
on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  had  been 
long  occupied  by  the  Danes;  but  were  now  peopled  with  Saxons, 
through  the  policy  of  Edmund. 

After  a  long  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  nations, 
during  which  the  Anglo-Danes  appear  to  have  mixed  contentedly 
with  their  neighbours,  in  a  progressive  amalgamation  of  society, 
the  Northmen  again  appeared  on  the  British  coast,  as  invaders 
intent  on  deliberate  aggression,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  sur- 
named  the  Unready,  which  commenced  in  the  year  978.  We 
now  approach  the  period  of  the  Danish  ascendant  in  this  island ; 
gnd  the  steps  of  progression  are  marked,  as  is  usual  with  these 

dark 

•  Vide  Ante,  p.  246,  nftf . 
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dark  mgn,  by  perfidy^  profnse  bloodshed,  and  every  concomitaat 
crime  contained  in  the  black  catalogue  of  haman  error. 

The  forces  with  which  the  Danes  commenced  their  hostile  ope* 
vations  in  this  reign,  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  have  pro- 
duced 8«srious  and  lasting  consequences,  if  they  had  been  op- 
posed by  a  ruler  of  military  capacity,  supported  by  faithful  sub- 
jects. But  Ethelred  was  dilatory  to  a  proverb ;  and  exposed  his 
fiital  want  of  ability  to  preside  over  a  state,  by  almost  invariably 
lelecting  commanders  who  traitorously  abandoned  his  cause,  and 
either  connived  at  the  approaches  of  the  enemy,  or  joined  the  in- 
vading power.  The  Danes,  therefore,  ravaged  with  little  oppo- 
sition ;  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  was  repeatedly 
purchased  by  the  worst  of  all  possible  means, — a  bribe,  in  the 
shape  of  ransom*  for  the  degraded  people  and  property  of  an  is- 
land so  strong  in  natural  resources  as  Britain ! 

This  country  was  free  from  the  terror  of  a  northern  armament 
in  the  year  1003;  and  at  this  period  an  event  took  place  which 
is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  topographical  writings,  that  it  re- 
quired some  notice  in  the  present  page.  It  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed that  I  allude  to  the  massacre  of  the  Danes,  which  was 
efiected  by  order  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  on  the  13th 
of  November  in  this  year.  Those  ancient  authors  who  form  the 
most  acceptable  authorities  for  the  narration  of  this  dreadful  in- 
cident, vary  iu  regard  to  several  particulars,  of  considerable  im- 
portance. From  a  comparison  of  their  evidence  it  is  found  im- 
practicable  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  slaughter,  or  the  |pre- 
cise  classes  involved  in  destruction.  We  can  scarcely,  however, 
believe  that  the  families  of  those  Danes  who  were  permitted  in 
preceding  reigns  to  colonize  various  parts  of  Britain,  were  now 
sentenced  to  assassination ;  since  they  must  have  intermingled, 
in  the  course  of  many  years,  so  closely  with  the  Saxon  setters, 
as  nearly  to  form  one  people,  in  regard  to  the  ties  of  blood  and 
friendship. 

Whatever  might  be  the  primary  intention,  it  is  certain  that 
Ibe  wives  and  children  of  many  of  the  Danes  perished  in  this 

dreadful 
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dread&l  maisicre ;  and  among  these  were  Gmddlda,  the  eiater  «C 
Swem,  or  Svem,  King  of  Denmark^  and  her  iunily.  The  death 
<)f  thU  lady«  who  had  married  an  English  earl«  had  feeejfed 
Christianity^  and  was  the  pledge  of  Danish  pean^  ku  oaUiiaiUf 
afforded  a  marked  point  of  lamentation  with  every  historiMi  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  and  such  an  events  as  nainraUjr,  prodnped  a  dieed- 
fnl  retaliation  on  the  part  of  her  relatives  and  oountiymev, 

Sweiug  the  brother  of  the  murdered  lady,  aoon  iavaded  E«g* 
land,  and  raf  aged  the  unhappy  cenntry,  with  a  spirit  of  w&n^fk^ 
-anoe  quite  commensurate  with  the  cruel  iajory  sustained  by  him 
hxaWy  and  friends.  The  local  effects  of  his  revenge  are  notieed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Beauties  of  England;  and  I  take  pleaanm 
in  believing  that  a  detail  of  devastations  so  afflictive  is,  then* 
lore,  nanecessary  in  the  present  portion  of  our  work.  In  tha 
event,  the  efforts  of  the  Danes  suooeeded  in  suhverting  th* 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchy.— Sixteen  counties  of  England  were  amv 
rendered  to  their  sway,  in  the  year  JOiO;  and,  thrae  yean  aftmr^ 
wards,  the  success  of  Sweio,  and  the  retirement  of  Ethtbed 
into  Normandy,  enabled  the  former  prince  to  ascend  the  thraoe. 

His  death,  which  occurred  in  the  year  following  his  defac 
tion,  led  to  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Etheired ;  but  that  imfaeoila 
king  died  in  1016,  and  left  his  son,  the  Wave  EdwtmmA,  to  atnigi* 
gle  with  Canute,  heir  to  the  first  Danish  king  of  England. 

The  short  reign  of  this  gallant  prince,  Edmnnd,  sumamed 
Ironside,  was  one  calamitous  scene  of  warfiwe  between  the  oon* 
tending  parties;  and  on  his  deceaae^  CmuUe  obtained  uneso* 
tested  dominion  over  the  country  soloQg  penncusod  hy  the  Anglo* 
Saxons. 

The  jealous  severity  of  this  king  in  the  early  stages  of  hiaae- 
cession  to  power,  and  the  saiigninary  measures  which  he  adopted 
for  the  security  of  his  individual  sway,  ase  well  known,  nnd 
cause  disgust  to  mix  with  the  admiration  enforced  hy  some 
actions  iu  more  mature  life,  and  during  his  firmer  possesaien  of 
the  throne.  The  life  of  Canute,  as  connected  with  the  history 
•f  the  English  monarchy,  may^  with  justic^«  he  4iiiiM  into 

tw% 
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%w»«rtt:«-»ilHit  m  which  he  was  cosipeUed  by  rarroiiiidiDg  cir- 
cMUitaaces  to  dten  biiHelf  mertly  tht  Daoish  oonqnerar  of  a 
rlob  eoooUry ;  aim!  the  tiiimeqiieiii  more  setUed  period,  at  which 
lie  jfeoegMiied  eniirely  his  asMoiation  with  the  people  who  yielded 
to  hie  ^way,  and  eodeafoored  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his 
subjected  from  a  feeling  so  audi  endeared  by  lengthened  con* 
nexion  that  it  partook  of  patriotic  fsYour. 

The  errors  of  his  first  years  of  sovereignty  may  he  safely  as- 
cribed to  the  barbarous  character  of  his  education ;  and^  as  they 
were  chiefly  personal,  the  topographer  leaves  them  to  the  blended 
censure  and  pity  of  the  philosophical  historian.  In  succeeding 
years,  and  in  the  latter  era  of  his  sway,  he  became  so  completely 
the  patron  of  those  whom  he  governed,  that  the  manners  of  the 
^ige  were  evidently  influenced  by  his  taste  and  opinions.— His 
piety,  however  fancifai,  and  disligured  by  the  prevailing  super- 
itition,  now  becomes  an  object  of  careful  en4|uiry  with  the  ex* 
amtner  into  ecclesiastical  antiquities ;  and  he  is  found  to  be  emi- 
nent for  a  reverence  of'  monastical  and  other  religious  establish- 
nents;  thus  afibrding  a  sudden  and  strange  instance  of  improve* 
ment  on  the  character  of  the  Danes,  who»  in  every  age  of  his* 
tory  hitherto  noticed,  have  appeared  only  as  the  destroyers  of 
edifices  venerable  for  beauty  as  well  as  sacred  from  appropria- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  name  of  Canute,  in  the  present 
section,  without  observing  that,  fipom  certain  marked  incidents, 

« 

trivial  in  immediate  operation,  and  of  little  account  with  the  poli« 
tician,  it  has  obtained  more  permanent  glory  than  could  be  de- 
rived from  the  successful  issue  of  many  deep  closet  stratagems,  or 
sanguinary  battles.— -The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  wel( 
attested  fact  of  his  unfolding  to  himself  and  his  surrounding  cour- 
tiers a  lesson  of  temperance  in  prosperity,  by  placing  himself  in 
liis  chair  of  state  on  the  sea  coast,*  when^the  waves  were  flowing 

towards 

•  Itt  the  ne^ghboirhood  of  Sosthssuptsa.    See  Beaatiei  for  Hsoiptliire, 
p.  131^— Sy 
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towards  the  shore ;  and  there  commaiiding  the  waters  not  to  wet' 
his  foot,  since  his  attendants  endesYoored  to  persuade  him  that 
he  was  lord  of  all  which  he  beheld.-— An  actioA  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  grand,  evinces  an  habitual  effort  at  self-oorrection,  which 
entitles  Canute  to  the  surname  of  Great,  and  assists  in  re- 
deeming the  Danish  dynasty  from  the  abhorrence  of  more  intel- 
lectual ages. 

The  crown  of  England  was  worn  by  only  two  succeeding  sove- 
leigns  of  the  Danish  line;  Harold  and  HardicoMuie.  The  lat* 
ter  king  died  in  1040« 

On  the  Military  Architecture  of  the  ANOLe-DANEs.— 
The  natif  e  barbarity  of  these  invaders  from  the  north,  and  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  fluctuating  portions 
of  territory  in  Britain,  previous  to  the  investiture  of  Canute 
with  regal  dignity,  forbid  us  to  expect  that  permanent  works  of 
art,  even  relating  to  the  science  of  defence,  and  the  furtherance 
of  security,  were  constructed  by  them  at  an  earlier  date  than  that 
period.  The  field  occupied  by  the  Danes  affi>rds,  indeed,  litUe 
gratification  to  the  enquirer  into  the  antiquities  of  tliis  island. 
Except  for  the  purpose  of  an  attempt  towards  sattsfiictory  regu* 
]&rity  of  arrangement,  the  chief  works  of  this  era  mighty  per- 
haps,, with  propriety,  be  involved  in  a  continuation  of  Anglo* 
Saxon  manners  and  style;  for,  although  during  twenty*four  years 
the  throne  was  filled  by  Danish  sovereigns,  each  king  of  this 
line  was  contented  with  following  the  modes  of  his  Saxon  prede- 
cessors ;  and  few,  if  any,  novelti^  of  architectural  disposal  were 
introduced  under  their  patronage. 

The  author  of  "  Northern  Antiquities''  describes  the  fortresses 
of  the  ancwit  Danes,  as  being  "  rude  castles,  situate  on  the 
summit  of  rocks,  and  rendered  inaccessible  by  thick  mis-shapen 
walls.''  It  is  observable  that  this  fondness  for  choosing  a  lofty 
natural  elevation,  as  the  site  of  a  castle  of  defence  [the  most 
obvious  assistant  of  security  in  the  early  ages  of  military  art] 
prevailed  among  the  Daqes  in  the  brightest  period  of  their  as- 
cendancy 
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ceadaney  io  Britain.  Caoute  the  Great  in  believed  to  liave  built 
several  castles,  of  large  dimensioDs  aad  equal  strength.  The 
Castle  of  Norwich,  which  is  situated  on  a  natural  mount,  is 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  erections  supposed  to  have  been 
made  during  his  reign.  This  building,  a  splendid  example  of 
the  architectural  manner  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  has  been 
already  noticed ;  and  it  may,  probably  without  any  great  danger 
of  error,  be  received  as  a  specimen  of  the  principal  fortified  struc- 
tures raised  by  the  Danes.  Canute,  as  it  would  appear,  although 
uniformly  indulging  his  native  partiality  for  an  elevated  site,  wisely 
adopted  the  military  architecture  of  the  people  over  whom  he  had 
triumphed,  conscious  that  it  was  fiur  superior  to  the  rude  modes 
of  his  northern  countrymen,  and  that  his  success  was  greatly 
owing  to  the  infrequency  of  such  formidable  structures.* 

Military  Eaath-works  of  the  Danes.— That  the  Danes, 
although  predatory  and  rapid  in  their  modes  of  warfare,  until 
they  obtained  a  regular  settlement  in  this  country,  constructed, 
in  numerous  instances,  fortifications  of  earth- work,  for  the  defence 
of  their  camps,  is  evinced  by  the  writings  of  ancient  historians ; 
and  it  is  observed,  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that 
the  fiicility  with  which  they  raised  such  as  even  the  great  Alfred 
did  not  dare  to  assault,  affords  a  fair  presumption  for  attributing 
to  them  considerable  military  skill.f 

Instances  of  eamps,  which,  from  their  local  connection  with 
accounts  in  hit»tory  of  battles  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons 
are  ascribed  to  the  former  people,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  southern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  where  such  contests  chiefly 
prevailed.  But  it  is  difficult  to  distiogufsh  between  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  two  opposed  parties.     It  would,  however,  appear 

that, 

*  Seosome  scattered  remarks  on  the  subject  of  ADglo- Danish  castles,  in 
Mr.  King's  sequel  to  his  observations  on  ancient  castles,  Archaol.  Vol.  VI. 
Mr.  Wiikins's  Essay  towards  a  history  of  Norwich  casile,  «tc.  Archnol.  Vol. 
Xf  [.  and  Strutt's  Manners  and  Custom*,  &c.  Vol.  I. 

♦  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  I.  p.  g8l. 
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Iliak,  mlew  aectdental  ciraiawtaiicM  isdoced  4iM  tdoptioii  of  all 
iiregultf  iorm,  the  Daaes^  lilbe  the  Stzons,  contlnMled  Ihcnr 
camps  of  a  ctrov/or  akape,  aad  protboteil  Hien  !>y  a  broad  and 
deep  ditch.*  It  may  be  praaumed  that^  in  attentieii  to  their 
early  Mttionad  habito,  they  formed  their  eampa  oo  elerated  apets, 
and,  probaUy,  en  the  1>row  of  a  hiH,  where  aiieh  a  site  was  «!• 
taiDable;t  hut,  in  each  sitnatnins,  great  care  nest  be  need  in 
discriminating  between  tlie  iDtrenchmeiits  of  the  Britons  and 
those  of  northern  invaders. 

After  the  remarks  which  have  been  already  presented,  it  wilt 
he  aeoessartly  sapposed  that  little  can  be  said  respecting  the 
efibrls  of  the  Angla^Danes  in  Ecclesiastical  Architecture. 
These  invaders,  indeed,  are  noticed  in  history,  rather  as  the  de- 
stroyers,  than  the  founders,  of  sacred  buildings.     They  entered 
Britain  in  a  stato  of  pagan,  rapacions  barbarity;  and  even  such 
mm  the  iiational  condition  of  tlie  Saxons,  when  they  fintt  wielded 
arma  in  this  oonntry.    The  -Saxons  attained  a  long  period  of 
•eeare  poosessien  ;  and  their  improvement  in  the  arte  of  civiliza- 
tioa  was  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  inAoence  over  the 
-assoorees  of  the  idand.     The  dynasty  of  the  Danes  was  of  brief 
daration ;  and  the  years  in  which  the  sword  lay  sheathed  were 
imiy  lew.    Hence,  perhaps,  from  want  of  opportunity,  rather 
than  from  a  national  ineptitude  to  amelioration  of  manners,  they 
ABBcend  to  ns  merely  in  the  character  of  barbarians,  who  were 
4lsB  -aeamrge  of  the  land,  and  the  enemies  of  established  social 


When  the  Danes,  in  a  pagan  stato,  first  efiectod  serious  ir« 
nsfti— s  in  Britain,  they  unhappily  directed  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  monastic  establishmenta,  as  places  affording  the  greatest 

promise 

*  Beaa  Vmuh  ct»p  dcMribeil  in  tlie  Beaaticf  for  Berkshire,  p.  155—6. 
lor  further  (althoaafa  brief)  nmwakt  o^tlie  €aDps  of  the  Anglo-Daaes,  tha 
reader  ia  referred  to  Arcbmdogie,  Vel.  VIII. 

f  AfobMl.  V^.  VI.  p.  fSf. 
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prdmiBO  of  booty.  The  general  examiner  of  history,  ahaddert 
orer  the  lecital  of  enormittea  practised  in  the  coarse  of  these.  de« 
¥a&tatioD8.  But  the  autiqiiary  has  less  reason  for  regret  [as  hit 
as  the  buUiRmgs  may  be  concerned]  since  we  have  sofficient 
caase  for  believing  that  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  Normans 
w#nld  have  produced,  at  a  fatare  period,  a  demolition  no  less 
entire^  in  itegard  to  the  sacred  stractorea  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
although  the  work  of  deatractioa  might  have  been  performed  with 
pacific  sentilnetita. 

ft  can  acarealy  be  presamed  that  namerous  [if  any]  places  of 
Christian  wenhip  were  ere^d  by  the  Anglo-Danes,  previoos  to 
the  aeeession  of  Cknnte  to  regal  power.  Those  Danes  who  set* 
tied  by  tiaaly  in  East  Aaglia  and  Northumberland,  appear  to  hare 
lieeft  ttooiiaal  Cbvistians  only.  Their  public  aoeordanee  in  the 
cstaMisked  reKgieus  oeremenies  of  the  country,  was  an  article  of 
ali|^afsilioB ;  and,  Mke  siost  each  terms  of  political  agreement, 
waa  pfeaerved  darittg  expediency ,-^aod  no  longer.  On  the  death 
dftbe  great  Alfred,  they  endeavoured  to  shake  off  their  political 
aHegkuiee  and  ihetr  religions  otfnfbf mity.  But  the  strong  mea^ 
sures  of  Edward  the  Elder  having,  at  length,  rendered  their 
ai4itary  eflbrta  unavailing,  they  resumed  an  attention  to  the 
religious  rites  of  the  kingdom, — as  by  law  established.  Those 
ffe^ent  regalatfoaa,  framed  in  synods  held  in  the  10th  century, 
afirinat  the  exercise  of  pagan  eeremonies,  would  appear  to  be 
^Krected  particularly  lewards  the  Danish  nominal  members  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  church. 

King  Canute,  profiting  by  a  period  of  comparative  repose ;  and, 
probably,  actuated  at  once  b^  pious  zeal  and  political  wisdom; 
kictflcated  the  neceasity  of  conformance  to  that  beneficent  system 
of  ^ligi<m,  which  has  ever  been  found  salutary  to  the  morals 
af  the  man  and  the  fidelity  of  the  subject.  Ha,  indeed,  be- 
came conspicuous  for  Religions  ardour ; — cherished,  we  will  pre- 
sume^ ia  the  simplicity  of  a' true  faith,  but  displayeil  according 
i»  the  fantastical  modes  of  the  era  in  which  he  flouriahed. 

r 

He  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  as  himself  says,  *'  for  the  re- 
demption 
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deniptioQ  of  hiB  sim,  mud  ike  welfare  of  hit  snbyeeta/'*  Wlie* 
ther  he  acquired,  in  this  travel  to  the  papal  city,  any  tnfonaa- 
tion  for  an  improYenent  of  the  Ecclesiaatical  Architeoture  of 
England,  muat  remain  doubtful.  But  we  are  tohl  that  he  be- 
came a  patron  of  monastic  fbandationa*  and  that  many  chorchea 
were  built  under  bis  sanction  ;-*these  manifestations  of  pious  sen- 
timent,  being  chiefly  evinced  on  the  spots  signalised  by  former 
battles  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons. 

Little  intelligence,  concerning  supposed  remains  of  such  strac- 
tares,  is  presented  even  by  the  boldest  and  most  conjectnral 
writers.— Mr.  King  supposes  that  the  fine  gateway  and  tower  at 
St.  Edmund's  Bury,  denominated  Si.  James's  tower,  or  Church- 
gate,  is  part  of  the  building  erected  at  that  place  under  the  aus* 
pices  of  Canute. t  This  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  in 
Mr.  Britten's  "  Architectural  Antiquities;"  where  the  stately 
structure  in  question  is  said  to  have  been  probably  raised  by  Ab- 
bot Baldwin,  in  the  time  of  William  the  First;  or,  otherwise^ 
by  "Radulphns  and  Herveus,  the  sacrists,  about  A.  D.  1121, 
or  1190.''}  Not  any  documents  are  preserved,  to  render  the 
opinion  of  either  writer  decisive.— The  above  gateway  and  loitj 
tower,  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  afford  fine  specimens  of  the  heavy, 
circular,  style  of  architecture. 

The  reigns  of  Harold  and  Hardicannte  were  too  short,  and  of 
too  unsettled  a  complexion,  to  allow  of  our  believing  that  eccle- 
siastical architecture  met  with  opportunities  of  efficient  encou- 
ragement from  those  sovereigns. 

We  have,  indeed,  no  sound  authority  for  concluding  that  the 
sacred  architecture  of  this  country  experienced  any  important 
change,  during  that  short  period  of  national  prosperity,  the  latter 
|Mrt  of ''  the  great"  Canute's  reign;  and  thus  the  style  ascribed 

to 

•  TtiTner*t  Hist,  of  the  Anglo-Saions,  Vol.  I.  p.  440,  and  the  aothority 
there  quoted,  (a  letter  of  Canute ;  the  sobstance  of  which  it  stated  in  Matt, 
l¥ctt.  407,  and  cUewhere.) 

f  Munimenta  Antiqua,  Vol.  IV.  p.  1S8. 

t  Architectural  Aotiquiiief,  Vol,  III.  p.  78. 


t6  Ihe  Anglo-Saxons,  may,  in  the  preaent  atage  of  infomation^ 
"he  applied  tobaildinga  erecled  during  the  Daniah  dynasty .«-But» 
in  popular  apprehension,  the  ehurchea  of  the  Anglo-Danea  pos- 
sessed one  pecnliar  featore^  which  requires  notice. 

Attached  to  aeveral  English  parochial  churches,  are  aeeQ 
Round  Towers,  which  a  current  tradition  attributes  to  the  peo* 
pie  whose  possible  Ycstiges  are  now  under  cooaideration* 

These  circular  towera  of  churches,  are  uot  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular county,  or  district.  They  are  found,  thinly  acattered, 
in  many  parts  of  England ;  but  they  abound  chiefly  in  the  covn* 
ties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk.*  Although  simple  in  design,  and 
of  rude  coustroction,  they  afibrd  a  subject  of  enquiry  not  deati* 
tute  of  interest,  and  one,  perhaps,  which  is  worthy  of  more 
extended  antiquarian  notice  than  can  be  bestowed  in  this  work. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  printed  authorities  [aided 
by  a  correspondence  commenced  by  the  present  writer,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  information  on  the  subject]  these  round 
towers  are  uniformly  constructed  of  rough  materials,  and  such  aa 
could  be  eaaily  procured;— whole  fliota,  stones,  chalk,  and  other 
coarse  ingredients,  imbedded  in  mortar.  The  walla  are  gene« 
rally  of  a  great  thickness,  but  gradually  diminish  in  substance, 
as  they  ascend;  and  the  towera,  aa  now  remaining,  are  aeldom 
of  an  equal  height  with  the  aquare  towers  of  churches,  raised  by 
skilful  workmen,  under  the  anapioes  of  affluent  and  liberal  found- 
era.  They  are,  usually,  attached  to  small  ehurchea;  and  are 
not  uniformly  situated  at  the  west  end;— an  instance  of  whida 
deviation  from  prevalent  custom  may  be  noticed  at  Tooting,  in 
Surrey,  where  ia  a  circular  tower,  on  the  north  side  of  the  paro^ 
chial  church. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  very  eommon  per- 
suasion,  that  theae  round  towers  are  exclusively  the  works  of 

X  /  the 

*  See  feveral  specimens  noticed  in  the  Beenties  for  Norfolk,  p.  48— ^9« 
In  Suffolk,  they  principally  occar  in  the  northern  patts,  npon  the  borders  of 
Norfolk 
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the  Dftses;  linleM  from  Uieir  frequeat  o^urreuce  in  tbe  DAoiab 
distrioi  of  EwA  Anglia.  It  ifl  0Mt»in  that  no  aAcieat  t*vcn  of 
this  dotcriptioD  are  exiatiiig  ia  tho  northeni  co«»triea,  whoDet 
those  invaders  ptoceeded;  and  we  havo  no  aatkority  for  bo* 
UoTiog  that  the  Anglo-Daaoa  poculiarly  affoeted  tlio  oircnlar 
toxm  in  any  of  their  koiMinga.  Tradition  ia  heie  onsappoaledL 
oven  by  cfoditable  oomektivo  argumonl;  and  it  would  appoar 
that  Uio  jadiciooa  onfairer  haa  conaidordUo  difieaUiiea  to  on* 
coaater^  when  endeavooring  to  distingaiah  tbe  agea  in  whiob 
tbeio  tovera  woce  probaU^  conatrnoted. 

Thoir  high  antiqaity  mml  bo  allowed  by  alL  Thoir  mde  and 
aitlow  charaokr,  oviooea  an  early  date.  Bui  vo  have  few  criloria 
l»r  ascertaining  the  period  at  which  they  weae  r^aed«  The  oa* 
beUfshed  pointed  arch  never  oocurs^  escept  when  evidently  an 
inaertioH  made  at  a  dale  aubaeqaent  to  that  of  the  original  build- 
ing.* Even  the  otaaoiented  oircnlar  stylo  [or  dobaaed  Roman] 
la  rarely  apparent^  althoogb  it  ia  by  no  means  anoammon  to  find 
Ubeir  aimplo  nanow  oponings^  or  windows^  having  somi-ciroo* 
lar  heada. 

Ia  mmeroaa  inatanpee,  and  particularly  as  to  thoae  which 
occaf  in  the  cowity  of  Snffi»lk,t  Umae  maasivo  round  loweia  of 
churchea*  are  lighted  by  narrow  aportarea  only,  which  rosemUo 
hmps,  or  amMv-stits. 

Thas  deridiag  all  calonlation  aa  to  the  date  of  their  erection, 
such  tewem  SMmt  bo  loft  to  tho  conjectorea  of  the  iagenionfk 
Wo  haao,  assuiodly,  no  national  grounds  for  oHSrihiag  them  as* 

daaivcJy 

*  Tht  following  curious  feature  in  the  round  tower  of  the  chorch  of  Bf» 
charowell,  Nocfolk,  is  noticed  in  the  Beauties  lur  that  copnty  p.  49.— U 
ttiia  tower^  *'  arc  four  pointed  apertures,  the  arched  parts  of  which,  and  the 
sides,  are  formed  by  plain  squared  stones  ,  and  the  former  are  disposed  ia 
the  shape  of  an  acute  trUngle,"  These  loops,  or  windows,  appear  to  bo 
coeval  with  the  original  building ;  and  the  editor  observes,  in  a  note,  ''i^at 
siaiilar  arclies  are  lo  be  seen  in  the  ancient  entrance  gateway  to  Boogtmoul 

c«»ile,  at  Exeter." 

f  M.  S*  communication  of  Mr.  J.  IUw»  of  Ipsfricl|. 
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clusively  ioiheDiuiGB;  who,  probably,  adopted  the  architecliiral 
faahiona  of  the  Anglo-Saxona,  together  with  a  profession  of 
their  mode  of  faith ;  and  they  occur  in  counties  which  are  far 
distant  from  thoee  districts  in  which  the  Danes  were  allowed  to 
settle,  previous  to  the  establishnient  of  ^  regal  dynasty  in  theif 
line. 

WhereYer  may  be  their  due  station  in  the  scale  of  antiquity^ 
it  wonld  appear  that  the  round  towers  of  churches  are,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  of  a  very  remote  date.  Consider- 
ing the  great  thickness  of  their  rude  walls,  and  t)ie  circumstance 
of  their  apertures  [in  the  lower  part,  and  in  the  original  con- 
stmctionj  being  chiefly  confined  to  narrow  loops,  apparently  cal- 
culated for  no  purposes  except  those  of  admitting  air,  and  afford- 
ing means  for  a  discbarge  of  missive  weapons ;  I  would  suggest 
it  as  being  probable  that  they  were  designed,  like  some  churches 
on  the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland,  for  defence  against  the 
sodden  attack  of  marauding  parties,  in  ages  exposed  to  internal 
war&re  and  frequent  predatory  invasion;  or,  perhaps,  against  the 
interference  of  those  who  were  hostile  to  the  rituals  of  early  con- 
verts to  Christianity, 

On  the  MopsB  of  Sbpultiiee  practised  by  the  Anolo- 
Danes. — The  numerous  barrows,  or  tumuli,  dispersed  over  many 
parts  of  this  island,  have  naturally  given  rise  to  various  conjec- 
tures and  fanciful  efforts  at  appropriation.  Gloomy,  from  their 
known  connexion  with  funeral  customs;  and  mysterious,  through 
the  absence  of  all  outward  denotation  concerning  the  ages  in  which 
they  were  constructed ;  these  earthy  memorials  have  attracted 
much  popular  notice,  in  the  forms  of  indeterminate  tradition^  ani) 
wild  romantic  legend. 

The  wondering  peasant  has  ever  shewn  a  fondness  for  attri- 
buting such  monuments  to  the  Danes  ;  and  many  antiqnariao 
writers  have  been  contented  with  echoing  the  opinion  of  the  pea- 
santry. But  it  would  appear  that  the  vulgar  apprehension  on 
this  9ubjec|  is  fonnded  upon  floating  traditions,  which,  tfioqgh 

X  2  curious; 
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curious,  are  id  most  instances  delusive.  It  is  probable  fbal  tit 
terror  conveyed  to  the  English  by  the  predatory  inroads  of  tha 
Danes,  was  so  deeply  impressed,  that  it  has  descended,  in  re* 
verberations,  even  to  a^s  near  the  present;  and  thence  has  pro* 
ceeded  a  habit  of  ascribing  these  melancholy  emblems  of  death 
and  desolation,  indiscriminately,  to  the  invaders  once  so  mack 
dreaded. 

From  whatever  cause  such  traditional  modes  of  appropnatioit 
have  arisen,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  frequently  futile  and  de- 
ceptive. It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  generality  of 
tumuli  in  Britain,  appear,  on  investigation,  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  Britons  themselves.  Every  research,  Kitherto  effected, 
assists  in  proving  that  the  Danes,  less  than  any  other  people 
connected  wrth  the  former  population  of  this  country,  have  a 
claim  to  participate  with  the  Briton  in  his  rude,  but  ponderous 
and  impressive,  house  of  sepulture. 

It  is,  however,  fsertain  that  the  Danes,  in  ebmmon  with  other 
northern  nations,  were  accustomed  to  raise  tumuli  over  the  re> 
mains  of  the  deceased.  Many  funeral  barrows  still  exist  in  Den* 
mark.  But  the  age  of  tliese  is  by  no  meaus  accurately  ascer* 
tained ;  aa  the  native  writers  on  the  antiquities  of  that  country 
are  defective  in  legitimate  and  unequivocal  intelligence.* 

We 

•  Mr.  GoQgb  preientt  the  following  remstki  oft  Dsnish  modet  of  boris^ 
and  on  the  barrowi  remaining  in  that  coantry  : — "  The  piactice  of  buroiog 
the  bodiea  wu  introduced  among  the  Danes  by  Odin,  not  long  before  the 
Christian  sera.  This  age  is  called  Bruna  Olid,  or  the  age  of  bnrniag ;  in 
which  barrows  were  raised  over  the  ashes,  as  well  as  afterwards  over  the 
bodies  themselves,  la  the  succeeding  period,  called  Hnigotd,  or  Hoeiil  tiid, 
•r  the  age  of  heights  or  conic  hills,  the  practice  of  baming  was  nat  left  off, 
though  it  had  ceased  before  their  expedition  into  Britain  ;  and  sooner*  as  a 
geaeral  custom. 

"  The  barrows  in  Denmark  differ  in  size,  roundness,  various  and  distinct 
rows  of  stones.  The  ruder  sort  are  of  earth  only,  or  for  generals  and  officers 
^iih  oi.e  circle  of  stones  round  the  base.  In  the  more  improved  ages,  they 
«rided  larger  stones  oa  the  top  and  sides,  as  well  as  round  the  bottom;  and 
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We  can  scarcely  aoppoBe  that  these  invaders  po^sesse^.  suffi- 
cient security  and  leisure  to  erect  any.  of  the  larger  barrows  of 
Britain  [works  so  laborious  and  stupendous!]  wbile  engaged 
in  unremitting  warfiure  with  the  more  ancient  possessors  of  the 
soil;  and  il  is  certain  that  we  hate  no  internal  demonstra* 
tion  of  tbeir  having  constructed  sych  tumuli,  in  contradiction 
to  the  opinion  which  may  be  thus  formed  on  rational  conjecture. 
.  Many  antiquarian  writers,  relying  implicitly  on  traidition,  have 
ascribed  more  particularly  to  the  Danes  those  small  barrows  iu 
flusters  which  are  found  in  several  parts  of  this  island.  Such 
inmuli  have  formed  objects  of  careful  research  with  Mr.  Douglas; 
and  that  gentleman  has  not  discovered  any  document  whatever  to 
JBender  it  likely  that  they  were  raised  by  the  Danes.*  The  same 
writer  observes  "  that  the  Danes,  in  the  7th  century,  adopted 
Runic  inscriptions  on  their  places  of  sepulture;  and  as  these  bar- 
rows in  clusters  evidently  attest  that  the  inhabitants  existed  in 
a  peaceable  state,  there  would  have  been  a  great  probability  that 
some  remains  of  paganism,  with  their  inscriptions,  would  occa- 
sionally have  been  discovered.''t  None  such,  however,  have  re* 
warded  the  utmost  industry  of  the  examiner. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  surprising  circumstance  in  the  annals  of  anti- 
quarian pursuits,  that  where  so  much  has  been  surmised,  and  tra- 
ditionally reported  to  exist,  so  little  should  have  been  discovered 
to  illustrate  the  propriety  of  conjecture. 

In  Mr.  Wallace's  Description  of  the  Isles  of  Orkney,  it  ia 
said  that "  In  the  links  of  Trauabie,  where  the  sand  was  blown 
«way,  were  found  graves,  in  one  of  which  was  a  man  lying, 
with  his  sword  on  the  one  hand  and  a  Danish  axe  on  the  other.*' 
In  similar  graves  were  discovered  combs,  knives,  and  often  the 

X  3  bones 


§&me  of  the  former  inscribed.    Those  of  rni  obloog  shape,  and  flatter,  sar^ 
roonded  by  large  stones  (the  biggest  ai  the  end)  Worniios  considered  as  re- 
cepiacltB  of  a  whole  family/'    Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  II.  p.  47— 48, 
*  jaenitL  Britannicai  Pauim,  ^  Ibid.  p.  1S4« 
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bones  of  dogs,  which  had  been  buried  with  the  human  remains.* 
Sttcb,  probably,  was  the  character  of  interments  nsnal  among 
the  fitvt  Danish  piratical  invaders  of  Britain. 

It  is  observed  by  the  author  of  Munimenta  Antiqna^  that,  not« 
withstanding  the  great  variety  of  difinse  traditional  tales  respect* 
ingthe  formation  of  barrows  by  the  Danes,  no  tradition  ascribes  a 
barrow  to  any  particular  Danish  king,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Hnhba,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  near  the  village  of  Ap- 
pledore,  in  Devonshire.f  The  sea,  many  years  back,  swept 
away  this  funeral  mouht,  with  all  its  vestigia. 

Few  observations  can  be  offered,  relating  to  the  marks  by  whioh 
it  is  supposed  that  the  sepulture  of  this  people  in  Britain  may  be 
distinguished.  It  will,  however,  be  recollected  that  tlie  Danes  are 
confidently  believed  to  have  disused,  as  a  general  practice,  the  ens* 
torn  of  burning  the  dead,  before  their  expedition  into  this  country ; 
although,  in  the  instances  of  those  deemed  particular  heroes,  the 
body  might  probably  be  exposed  to  the  operation  of  fire  previous  to 
burial.  Such  persons  were  heroes  with  their  own  party  only,  and 
Were  sanguinary  spoliators  in  the  esteem  of  discomfited  opponents. 
Affectionate  respect,  if  such  a  feeling  may  be  attributed  to  ac- 
complices in  rapine,  therefore  rendered  its  best  tribute  by  placing 
fire  beneath  the  deceased  warrior's  frame;  thus  removing  it,  by  a 
destructive  fiame,  from  the  impotent  vengeance  of  the  aggrieved. 

Presuming  on  the  correctness  of  the  above  remarks,  |  it  will 
be  obvious  that  where  we  find  urns,  containing  ashes;  or  any 
vestiges  of  the  human  body,  having  undergone  cremation;  we 

must 

*  Some  btrrows  in  the  Linfts  of  Skail  were  opened,  abeot  the  year  1772, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Sir  Joseph  (then  Mr.)  Banks ;  but  not  any  vestige  was 
discovered  which  enabled  the  examiner  te  attribute  the  interment  to  any  par 
ticular  people.    See  ArchsBol.  Vol.  III.  p.  976, 

t  Manimenta  Antiqoa,  Vol.1,  p.  369;  and  Beauties  for  Devonshire,  p. 
S€l— 2. 

t  For  an  illustration  of  their  probable  correctness,  see  Nenia  Britannica, 
Section  Oinervatiotu,  with  the  authorities  there  quoted ;  and  Googh's  Sepul- 
chral Mons*  Vul.  II.  Introduction. 
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tfiiiBt  entertain  gfeat  diffidence  in  ascribiiig  the  sepnldiral  deposit 
lo  Danish  hands.  According  to  Wormius,  the  Danes,  in  th^ir 
own  country,  when  they  hnried  in  large  harrows,  placed  all  the 
most  valttable  ornaments  of  the  deceased  in  the  Ticinity  of  his 

remains. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  previous  sections,  it  is  nearly 
aoperflaoos  to  observe  that  baiUe  barraw$  were  probably  raised 
by  the  Danes,  in  commoh  with  other  nations.  Snch  emphatical 
monuments  of  desolating  contention  [which  call  forth  a  shudder 
of  unmixed  repugnance,  now  that  time  has  caused  the  victor's 
laniels  to  wither,  and  his  harvest  of  plunder  is  all  consumed]  are 
to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  this  country ;  and,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, they  were  nndonbteilly  raised  by  the  Danes,  afler  bat- 
tles with  the  rival  Saxons  and  harassed  Britons. 

it  has  been  already  suggested  that  not  any  authenticated  se* 
pulchral  monument  of  the  Anglo-Danes,  subsequent  to  their  con- 
version to  Chrisl^ity,  is  now  existing. 

On  the  OoiKs  of  thb  Akolo-Danes. — The  coinage  of 
the  Anglo-Danes  requires  only  a  short  notice.  The  English 
penny  continued  to  be  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm,*  and  each 
of  the  Anglo-Danish  sovereigns  issued  coins.  Those  of  Canute 
are  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.    It  is  observed  by  Mr. 

X  4  North, 

*  It  may  be  obierrcd  in  thif  place,  that  the  series  of  English  pennies  ex* 
tends*  aliMst  witbMt  any  laiiura,  from^tbe  reign  of  Egbert  to  the  present 
tioie.  Mr.  Pinkertoa  remarks  that  the  "  Norttaa  conquest  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  English  peim/,  the  only  coin.  WiUiaia  the  Fkst»  even  bears> 
sometimes,  the  same  reverses  with  Harold  the  Usurper,  his  prcderessor. 
The  old  English  penny,  or  Ant^licuSf  was  a  coin  celebrated  all  over  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages.  In  neatness  of  fabrie,  such  as  then  was,  and  in  purity 
of  metal,  it  is  superior  even  to  Italian  and  French  coins  of  the  period."  Pin- 
kerton  on  Medals,  Vol.  II.  p.  66.  Old  English  historians  inform  us  that 
the  lay  barons  had  the  privilege  ef  coining.  But  there  mtt  not  any  coins  dis- 
tinguished by  a  baronial  titles  or  peculiar  mark>  iltkoogh  the  coins  of  En- 
glish bishops  are  frequently  seen. 
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Norlb,  "  Ihai  no  king  that  ever  reigned  in  England  coined  in 
more  different  places  than  Canute.  Keder  givoB  26  citiea  and 
towns.  Whether  thia  proceeded  from  the  pride  of  the  Dane,  or 
was  granted  to  many  towns  to  procure  their  affection,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  privilege  of  coining  was  not  quite  free  and  un» 
p^id  for.'' 

Mr.  Gough,  who  presents  the  above  quotation,  adds  that  the 
greatest  number  of  coins  of  Canute  Extant  in  any  cabinet,  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  those  enumerated  by  Keder,  amounting 
to  seventy.  "  In  the  summer  of  1774,  however,  above  three 
hundred  came  to  light,  with  many  silver  fibnle,  in  two  cow* 
horns,  in  a  great  moss  about  two  miles  from  Kirkwall,  in  Ork- 
ney. The  balk  of  them  became  the  property  of  Thomas  Dundas, 
Esq.  of  Castlecary ;  and  42  specimens  of  the  varieties  as  to  place, 
were  engraved  in  «  Catalogue  of  Coins  of  Canute,  published  on 
that  occsaion/'* 

The  coins  of  Harold  the  Fint,  and  Hardicanute,9ixe  of  con*i 
siderable  rarity.  Specimens  of  the  coins  issued  by  each  of  the 
Anglo*Danish  monarchs  are  engraved  in  the  Saxon  tablet  of 
Hickes,  Gibson,  and  Gough^  already  noticed  under  the  head  of 
AnglO'Saxom  Coku, 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  page,t  that  the  Danes  intra* 
dup^  to  England  the  two  denominations  of  money  termed  the 
Mark  and  the  Ora  ;  and  the  relative  value  of  these  represents* 
tives  of  coin  is  explained  in  the  same  place. 

In  concluding  my  brief  hints  towards  information  concerning 
the  coins  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  the  Romans  in  connexion  with 
Britain;  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  and  the  Anglo-Danes;  it  is  neces* 
nary  to  observe  that  not  any  coin  bearing  the  head  of  a  Wels^ 
prince,  or  which  cim  iq  any  respect    be    supposed  to   have 

issued 

»  Article  Snxon  Coiiu,  Googh't  Edition  of  Cmmden**  BritanDia>  p«  U7. 

i  Tide  Ante,  p.  i^85— 98d, 
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lisiied  from  die  mini  of  a  prince  of  thai  oouatry,  is  known  to  bo 
extant* 

This  is  a  carions  and  snrprisin^  circamstonce,  as  il  would  ap* 
pear  from  many  of  their  laws  that  Welsh  princes,  coeval  with  the 
Anglo  8axott  dynasty,  did  actaally  coin  money.  It  is  obsenred 
by  Dr.  Menry  f  that,  "  by  one  of  these  laws,  the  coining  of  money 
is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  km  unalienable  prerogatir es  of  |he 
kings  of  Wales;]:  a  ridiculous  declaration  if  it  was  known  that 
no  money  was  ever  coined  in  Wales.  The  kings  of  England  im« 
posed  a  certain  tribute  on  the  kings  of  Wales,  part  of  which  was 
to  be  paid  in  money ;  which  they  never  would  have  done  if  they 
bad  known  that  these  princes  had  no  money  of  their  own.  The 
salaries  of  the  gnreat  officers  io  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  Wales 
were  paid  in  money;  and  the  prices  of  all  commodities  were 
rated,  by  the  laws  of  Wales,  in  money.  § 

"  The  sBMillness  of  the  number  of  these  Welsh  coins ;  the  in- 
juries of  time,  wars  and  revolutions ;  and  the  long  subjection  of 
Uml  country  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  are  the  true  reasons  why 
all  these  coins  have  disappeared,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  of  them  may  yet  be  discovered.'' 

Although  such  remarks  appear  to  be  the  best  that  can  he  pre* 
vented,  they  are  certainly  far  from  satisfactory.  That  money 
circulated  in  Wales,  at  an  early  period,  is  evident  from  the 
Welsh  laws;  and  it  will  be  an  extremely  interesting  occurrence 
to  the  numismatic  i^ntiquary,  when  a  coin  shall  be  found,  to 

prove 

■ 

•  With  thli  fact  collectovt  are  well  acquainted.  For  a  remark,  proving 
the  JQitice  of  loch  an  asiertioo,  tee  Arcbcol.  Vol.  I.  p.  f82. 

^^  History  of  Britain,  Sto.  edit  Vol.  IV.  p.  S83-^, 

%  Leges  Wallic»«  p.  7i. 

)  In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Henry,  it  may  be  obsenred  that "  tha 
Welsh  laws  of  Hoel  dda  use  punt,  or  pund,  as  one  of  their  terns  for  monej. 
They  have,  alto,  tlie  word  arunu,  which  means  literally  silver,  and  cemUvg; 
both  these  seem  to  imply  a  penny.  See  Wotton's  I/eges  Waliica>,  p.  16,  9Q, 
$1,  f7.  Their  word  for  a  coin  is  bath.**  Tamer's  Asglo-Saxoas^  Vol.  11^ 
p.  135. 
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proTA  that  Moh  ttioftey  Mtlly  iMied  from  th«  mini  ef  ft  iiatin 
prince. 

* 
THE  ANGLO-NORMANS 

The  death  of  Edward  the  GonfiMftor,  withool  mnib,  led  to  dio^ 
pules  oonceming  a  saceetiioa  1o  the  Eoglisb  cn>wn,  trhioh  fen- 
dered  th»  country  once  more  an  attraoUte  fteld  of  enterprise  to 
hold  and  ambitions  neighbours.  A  powerful  prince^  equally  oott« 
rageons  and  aspiring,  was  close  at  hand;  and  he  established,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  sword,  a  new  and  lasting  dynasty  In  another 
fereign  line. 

As  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  this  inland,  and  the  intfn* 
dnction  of  their  influence  over  manners,  arts,  and  laws,  aresnlK 
jeels  of  great  interest  with  the  topographer.  It  may  not  be  super* 
Anons  to  remind  the  reader,  in  this  place,  of  the  origin  and  pre* 
vlona  eirenmstances  of  these  suoeeasful  inTader»,-*tbe  kleat 
oontributors  to  the  parentmtock  of  tha  preaent  populatloii  of 
England. 

Shortly  after  the  eommencement  of  the  10th  centary,  JIalfe,  or 
Jte{^,  a  Norwegian  ehieilain,  joined  in  the  iUTasions  to  which 
France  was  then  subject  from  the  ferocious  tribes  of  th^  north, 
and  conducted  his  assaalt  with  so  much  bratery  and  skill  that 
Charles  the  Simple,  who  then  reigned  in  Franee,  appeased  hk 
hostility  by  ceding  to  him  a  consideiable  tract  of  country.  The 
district  thus  presented  as  a  peace  oflering  to  his  ambition,  cob« 
aisted  of  *'  all  the  maritime  eountry  from  the  riTer  Andelle,  three 
leagues  above  Roueto,  to  the  Epte,  which  passea  by  G««may» 
Gisors  and  St.  Clair;  and  also  the  country  beyond  the  Seine* 
This  'cession  comprehended  all  that  country  between  the  sea» 
Brittany,  and  the  Maine/'* 

RoUa 

•  Turner's  Hist,  of  the  Aoglo^fticai,  Vol  I.  p.  46a-*d;  and  lh«  Mtho- 
rit^  there  quoted. 
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RMlo  BOW  evllmced  the  Gliristiu  retigion ;  and  his  powet  and 
rejMiUtion  w«m  so  oonaiderable^  that  the  kihg  heatowed  ou  him 
kis  dani^hter  iri  marrtage.  The  territory  relinquished  in  ftivoar 
of  this  suceesafol  adventarer,  shortly  assumed  the  name  of  ATor- 
IN^MMfy;  and,  at  no  distant  date,  became  eonspicoous  for  the 
good*order,  as  well  as  the  eoei^  and  persetering  spirit,  of  its 
iuhabitaata.  Rolto,  indeedi  proved  eminently  worthy  of  his  ex* 
allatiott.  He  aagraented  the  population  of  his  iafant  state,  hy 
lavUiog  foreigners  to  settle  there;  and  enaeted  wise  laws  for 
their  secllrity,  and  fof  the  encouragement  of  industry  among 
•tery  dass  of  hla  subjects.  Intent  on  founding:  a  durable  go* 
Temment  over  a  civilized  and  improving  people,  he  likewise  re- 
built the  cities  and  the  ohurehes  which  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  ruin  by  the  previous  ravagies  of  his  idolatrous  followers. 

Inlkienoed  by  so  wise  and  benignant  a  genias,  the  inhabitants 
of  Normandy  gradually  qnittod  their  barbarous  propensities  and 
ilmhnelPs.  In  sueceeding  generations  they  emulated  the  polish  of 
their  paramount  neighbours ;  and  appear  to  have  taken  pride  in 
being  accounted  Frenchmen,  while  they  sedulously  bultivated  an 
idBuity  to  that  ptople  in  language  and  customs. 

RdHo,  the  fouhder  of  this  provincial  government,  di^  in  the 
year  dSl;  and,  after  four  intermediate  reigns,  Wii^m,  des- 
tfaied  to  conquer  England,  acceded  to  the  ducal  throne. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  seeptTe,  in  opw 
position  to  Harold,  the  son  of  ChidWin ;  who  took  advantage  of 
bis  residence  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  king's  decease,  and 
hscended  the  throne.  The  families  of  both  competitors  were 
connubially  allied  to  the  late  monarch ;  and  both  had  been  ad» 
mitted  by  him  to  habits  of  familiarity.  William,  who  had  en- 
tertained him  in  Normandy,  and  bad  visited  him  in  England  on 
most  friendly  terms,  asserted  that  he  had  received  a  direct  nomina* 
ilon  as  his  successor.  But  the  sword,attd  not  a  claim  founded  on  pro- 
mise, or  testamentary  appointment,  was  calculated  to  advance  his 
object;  and  to  this  decisive  tribunal  he  promptly  appealed. 

The 
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The  progreniTe  ciieomBtanees,  and  the  fiael  etent,  of  the 
hatUe  of  HastiDgt,  are  too  well  known  for  repetition.  This  me» 
morable  battle,  unqoeationably  the  moat  important  that  ever  took 
place  on  British  groand,  was  fooght  on  the  l^h  of  OctolMNV 
1066;  and  was  rendered  so  determinate  in  result,  by  the  death 
of  Harold,  and  by  the  snbseqaent  inertioo  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  English,  that  William  was  crowned,  at  Westminster,  on 
the  Cbristmas*day  of  the  same  year.  Without  entering  into  poll* 
tical  oalcnlations  eonceming  causes  and  effects,  it  is,  at  any  ralo» 
pleasing  to  view  a  great  revolution  produced  with  so  little  blood* 
shed,  in  an  age  prodigalof  human  life  when  ambition  was  weighed 
against  mercy. 

It  would  be  trite  to  expatiate  largely  on  the  importance  of  the 
events  attendant  on  the  triumphant  aooession  of  William  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Every  section  in  the  history  of  Britain  for 
many  socoeeding  ages,  whether  civil,  military,  or  religiona; 
whether  appertaining  to  arts,  customs,  or  manners;  is  afibeted 
by  this  great  era  in  our  annals,  either  through  immediate  or  rs« 
Jalive  operation;  and,  in  most  instances,  assuredly  in  abenefr* 
cial  way.  Contemplated  in  a  general  and  national  point  of  view, 
the  Norman  conquest  introduced  to  this  country  a  spirit  of  com* 
merce,  by  fadlitatiug  the  approach  to  eontipental  markets,  aid 
by  conducting  foreign  mowhants  to  onr  exchange.  To  the  upper 
classes  it  imparted  a  degree  of  politeness.^  before  unknown  or  dis- 
dained; and,  amongat  every  division  of  the  people,  it  renovated 
habits  of  piety,  which  had  becosne  dormant  in  the  iron  agea  of 
civil  commotion  and  sanguinary  rapine.  In  the  government  of 
William  we  see  an  efficiency  of  ruling  power,  so  wisely  thoagb 
severely  knit  together,  that  all  parties  are  united  by  intcKesi  In 
the  support  of  the  throne. 

The  effects  of  the  conquest  ou  such  circomstances  as  are  pra> 

sumed  to  be  of  leadin|;  interest  with  the  reader  of  the  present 

work,  are  numerous  and  truly  important.    The  great  accession 

.to  onr  stock  of  national  architecture,  will  be  notioed  in  the 

pages  irhich  present  remark  ^^  th^  ^^  pov^p^cnou^  vw- 

ti^e^ 
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tiget  of  1>uiMing8  constracled  by  the  Anglo-Normans.  In  this 
place^  some  attention  is  required  to  the  changes  prodnced  by  the 
new  government  in  the  state  of  society. 

The  prevailing  feature  in  the  innovations  effected  by  the  Nor- 
man sway,  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  Feudal  tenure.  In  regard  to  those  laws  which  regu- 
late the  familiar  occurrences  of  life,  and  are  unconnected  with 
the  tenure  of  what  may  be  termed  natural  property  [the  soil  and 
its  inartificial  appurtenances]  the  conqueror  usually  suffered  the 
enaetments  of  Saxon  legislation  to  remain  in  force.  Some  laws 
promulgated  at  this  period  are  evidently  of  Norman  origin,  and 
were  introduced  to  England  by  the  invaders,  in  attention  to  their 
previous  habito  of  life ;  while  other  novel  enaetments  appear  to 
have  been  purely  the  oflbpring  of  temporary  eonvietion  and  expe- 
diency. But,  independent  of  the  system  of  feudal  tenure,  the 
principal  changes  effected  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  peo* 
pie  were  produced  by  example,  rather  than  by  the  coercion  or  in- 
citement of  legal  interference.* 

The  Feudal  System,  by  which  term  is  to  be  understood  a  fbrm 
of  tenure  that  admits  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  being  proprietor 
of  all  the  lands  ia  his  dominions,  and  the  holders  under  which 
are,  accordingly,  subject  to  the  payment  or  performance  of  cer- 
tain direct  services  to  4he  crown;  existed,  as  to  effect,  in  the 

time 

*  For  proofs  of  the  correctnocs  of  ttiese  remarks,  see  Turner*8  Hi$L  ofEng- 
land,  Vol.  I ;  and  Bawdwen's  Introduction  to  the  translation  of  Dpmesday. 
Bot  it  will  be  observed,  that  if  most  of  the  laws  remained  the  same,  the 
fonn  of  judicial  proceedings  experienced  considerable  alteration.— As  th^ 
judges  and  pleaders  In  the  courts  of  England  were  bow  almost  invariably 
Normans,  the  Norman,  or  French,  Un'gnage  was  both  spoken  and  written 
in  law-traniaction8.-»As  a  circumstance  of  some  curiosity,  it  may  be  rocol* 
Iccted  that  the  confirmation  of  deeds  and  charters  by  seais  of  wax,  impressed 
on  the  document,  or  appended  to  it,  was  now  commonly  substituted  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mode  of  using  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  confirmatory  appendage 
to  the  subscription  of  a  witness.— See  some  remarks  on  the  modes  of  sub* 
scribing  to  Anglo-Saxon  charters,  and  other  instmrntnts,  Arebaol.  Vol.  X. 

p.  e9d» 
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tine  of  Ihe  Angl^SusoMs;  since  meet  proj^neton  of  knd  ime 
Ihea  bovnd,  as  sncb*  to  attonil  lli^  l^iiig  in  ifiilit^Fj  eypeditien| 
besides  reoderiiig  other  aiinor  dstiep.  Wkep  i!^  wtflih  eai 
power  ef  the  eooBtry  vere  eatirelj  Tested  iyi  |ke  Innd-hoUers, 
ind  the  scienee  of  gpvemineet  wss  in  its  infeooy,  an  exactiim 
of  military  ^ryice,  proport<oi|od  t?  tjia  extent  of  landed  pro* 
perty^  was^  perhaps,  ue^fiturf  to  the  soiety  anl  vell-heing  of  the 
ftate.  fiat  eTto  this  gronpdwork  and  IbimdatnNi  of  fendal  coo* 
toms^  was»  in  some  initapeea»  rolinqoished  by  t|ie  ADglo<^xott 
lyings;  endLtbe  minor  hnrMieos  to  vb|eb  land  ivas  snivseisi 
imder  their  sway«  were  ehiefly  saeh  as  were  essential  to  pnUi^ 
welfare;  namely,  Msistaaeo  in  the  oonstrncting  and  repairing  of 
l;hre§  kiqds  of  build iiga:  bridges;  Jortresses;  and  defensive 
walls.  The  aboie  three  serf  lots  boTO  been  tennod  by  later 
writers  the  trmoda  Hecemi^.^y^Mmm  tlie  irst  increased  tho 
dnties,  and  directed  their  eifeet  more  peenliarly  to  the  snpport  of 
the  crown,  throngh  Tarions  descenfling  ramiiications;  thns  eom" 
pleting  the  system  of  feudal  tenure,  afionrdiag  to  the  mode  of  the 
dnchy  over  wk\c\i  he  had  ruled  fr0m  ohiMhood. 

Unhappily,  this  rigid  estaldiahment  of  fendal  onalnms  was  » 
matter  that,  at  the  tiqie  of  its  imposition,  required  little  disens- 
sion  among  t|ie  £nglisb»  The  numerous  forfeitnrea  conseqnent 
on  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  vnriou»  subsequent  but  partial 
revolts,  placed  a  great  proportion  of  the  lands  of  England  in 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror;  and  the  possessions  thus  revolving 
to  the  crown  were  bestowed,  with  tyrannous  mnnifipefice,  on 
William's  Norman  followers.* 

U 

*  The  conqucfor  appcan  to  haw  baitwMd  on  the  Barl  of  Ifoitma  79S 
nanon ;  op  the  Bishop  of  Baieoi  4S9  roaaon ;  Mid  on  asny  odMr  Nor> 
mat,  potfeniooB  alnott  eqoallj  cztoosiTe.  Unlow  wo  suppoto  that  tbeio 
gieat  lords  possessed  meiolj  a  peninoant  scigaiory  over  many  of  the  manors- 
cMend  as  theirs  in  the  record  of  Domeidsy ;  and  thence  were  entitled  to  no 
prafits  ttQWL  soch  estates,  except  the  military  service  ef  the  ander^tenant, 
whoa  thej  aeaompaaied  the  hinf  in  his  wan^  and  the  wardship  of  mipor 

heirt; 
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.  It  if  obt^rred  by  Bla«katoii«,  th»l  the  inlrodipclion  of  feudal 
l^qres  into  SngUad  by  King  WiUiaip  ''docs  not  «eem  to  bavt 
Wd  eflfected  iainediately  after  tbe  eouquesty  oer  by  the  mem 
tfbitnry  will  and  power  of  the  covqaerqr;  b«t  to  have  been 
fnuliiaUy  eetaUiehed  by  the  Normaa  baroos^  and  others^  in  ti^h 
fiNrfeited  la^ds  aa  they  received  from  tho  gift  of  the  conqueror, 
and  afterwarda  nniveraally  co^aented  to  by  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  long  after  hia  title  waft  eatebli^bed.''*  Wbether 
tUe  al»teiiMPt  be  entirely  correct  or  pat,  it  ia  unqoeationablf 
that  the  Mietilotioo  of  military  feudal  aerviaee,  accprding  to  the 
Nennan  mode,  proauaed,  in  the  early  aimplicity  of  th^  d^aign, 
la  tfbrd  a  atrong  mean  of  national  defeat,  with  little  attendant 
penalty  or  incoaveaieaee;  and  it  waa,  tbcreforej  agreed  to  by  a 
gitat  oocneil  convened  for  that  porpoae^ 

But  in  aftefagea,  when  propierty  paaaed  Iron  the  hands  of 
thoae  who  wilVngly  anb«itled  to  the  feudal  yoke,  and  when  anc* 
aeediag  maaarcha  taok  an  inordinate  adyaatage  of  their  preroga- 
lire,  Ae  eatabliahaMOt  of  feudal  tanore,  with  its  variona  aar* 
vicea  and  preataliona,  was  feond  to  be  a  grievance  of  inaakpilable 
magnilnde.  Nor  were  the  calamitiea  of  this  ayatem  confined  to 
Ihoae  who  held  directly  of  Ike  crown.  They  extended  to  all 
elaeaes  which  poaaeaaed  landed  paoperty ;  for  the  baron  eyaeted 
feoia  hia  vaaaala  the  aaaaa  dntiea  in  the  limited  sphere  of  hia  awn 
eatate,  which  hiinaelf  rendered  )p  royalty ;  and  even  the  vaasalf 
of  the  baron  aometimee  granted  anbinfeudaUoaa,  in  atrif^t  atten- 
tion to  the  aame  plaa.  Thua,  in  ila  involntiona,  the  ayatem  of 
fendal  tennra  inflicted  a  degrading  taint  of  alavery  upon  the  landed 
proprietor  of  every  rank,  which,  althongb  lessened  in  the  reign 
of  /ohu,  was,  perhape,  finally  abolished  only  at  the  great  revo* 
hitioo  of  168B. 

In  this  atate  of  aociety,  it  was  natand  that  many  aigha  ahould 

ha 

heirs ;  their  weakh  aikl  power  nrotk  have  been  mordiaatei  beyond  all  oom- 
pariaoa  with  difpioportionate  wok  in  eoy  other  a^e. 

*  Blackitone'i  CQnunent.  Vol.  11.  p.  48. 
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Be  IietTed  after  the  compaiutive  liberty  enjoyed  ander  thei  Anglos 
Saxon  monarchs.  But  these  anavoidable  aspirattoos  were  eoB^ 
€ned  to  the  classes  above  noticed ;  to  those  who  had  a  sbare^  by 
deed,  in  the  property  of  their  natire  soil.  No  sigh  was  doe 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  oommunity,  whicli  constituted  its 
great  bolk.  They  were  abject  and  despised  under  the  Saxons; 
and  the  Normans  could  treat  them  no  worse. 

The  penalties  inflicted  by  the  complete  establishment  oftbe 
feudal  system  were  severe;  but  many  of  its  forms  and  ceremo* 
nials  probably  imparted  a  real  benefit  to  society,  at  this  dreary- 
juncture  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  by  encouraging  a  competitton 
in  polish  of  manners  and  appearance,  through  the  medium  of 
periodical  public  solemnities.  The  vigour  of  the  government^ 
the  growth  of  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  social  habits,  wei^ 
likewise  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  art  and  science.  Learn- 
ing' now  arose  from  the  cloud  by  which  it  had  been  long  op- 
pressed. William  the  First  is  celebrated  as  an  encouragto*  of 
literature;  and  his  wish  to  advance  the  interests  of  letters  must 
have  been  greatly  iacilitated  by  the  numerous  monastic  establish^ 
ments,  which  were  founded  in  the  years  shortly  succeeding  hia 
accession  to  the  crown.  Aided  by  the  siBuent  leisure  of  such 
societies,  learning,  although  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
clergy,  experienced  a  revival  in  this  reign,  from  which  it  never 
aftenrards  sank  to  entire  neglect. 

The  manners  of  the  superior  classes  were  much  altered  at  thia 
period,  and  were  certainly  raised  a  step  in  refinement  and  res- 
pectability, by  the  spirit  of  Chivalry  which  the  Normans  intro* 
duced  to  our  island.  However  fantastical  in  some  points  of  ope- 
ratiou,  this  animating  principle  involved  lessons  of  morality,  and 
inculcated  a  high  sense  of  honour,  which  must  have  greatly  as- 
sisted in  humanizing  the  disposition  of  a  people  accustomed,  al- 
Inost  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  to  view  a  prostrate  foe  as  the 
destined  victim  of  the  sword,  and  to  connect  the  idea  of  blood- 
shed with  that  of  rapine.  The  pomp  of  arms  attendant  on  the 
pursuits  of  chivalry,  and  the  romantic  devotion  lor  the  fair  sex 

evinced 
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.evinced  by  those  who  aspired  after  its  disUnetioiis,  nftay  appear 
trivial  to  the  phl^matic  examiner  of  history ;  hot  they  were,  as- 
suredly, of  great  importance  in  stimulating  the  y<flith  to  warlike 
habits,  and  in  softening  their  temper  in  the  hoar  of  spoliattou. 
The  recollection  of  these  scenes,  so  fanciful,  and  gallant  in  dis- 
play, may  sometimes  occur  when  we  contemplate  the  rugged 
fragments  of  a  Norman  castle ;  and  may,  at  least,  bestow  a  harm- 
less prism  of  animation  on  the  deserted  neighbonrhood. 

In  the  same  page  with  chivalry  may  be  noticed  the  trial  by 
-  Judicial  combat,  a  mode  of  determining  differences  introduced 
to  England  at  a  similar  period  by  the  Normans.  According  to 
the  tenoor  of  this  irrational  appeal  to  Heaven  for  an  immediate 
manifestation  of  its  omniscience,  the  person  worsted  in  legal 
duel  was  pronoai^oed  guilty,  by  supposed  ^divine  decision;  and, 
if  he  survived,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  afiixed  by  human 
laws  to  his  crime.  As  such  a  prompt,  mysterious,  and  martial 
mode  of  trial  was  well  suited  to  the  superstitions,  yet  bold,  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  it  soon  grew  into  public  esteem,  and  was  not 
only  resorted  to  in  cases  of  alleged  treachery,  or  military  defeuH, 
but  became  a  frequent  practice  in  civil  disputes. 

This  solemnity  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  if 
the  combatants  were  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown ;  or,  other- 
wise, in  that  of  the  baron  to  whom  the  contending  parties  owed 
homage.  If  the  accuser  were  vanquished,  he  was  liable  to  the 
same  punishment  which,  on  a  contrary  issue,  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  defendant;  but  a  discretionary  power  of  mitigating,  or 
remitting,  this  penalty,  formed  a  part  of  the  sovereign's  preroga- 
tive. In  civil  cases,  the  victor  in  the  duel  was  the  gainer  of  the 
cause. 

Many  persous,  such  as  priests;  the  sick  and  mutilated; 
the  young  under  twenty,  and  the  old  above  sixty  years  of  age; 
were  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  mode 
of  decision.  But  all  the  exempted  parties  had  the  option  of  em- 
ploying champions  to  fight  in  their  behalf^  and  many  adopted  so 
straqge  a  mode  of  substitution,  contented  to  receive  an  indication 
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of  Ifae  will  of  Heaven  ihroagh  the  woands,  or  safety,  of  a  penMfe 
-intereeted  in  the  case  only  by  the  payment  whicli  he  receiTed  §ar 
the  haxard  ef  bis  blood. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  WiJImm  the 
Conqueror^  as  it  relates  to  a  gratifieation  of  the  inqnisitive  spirit 
4ii  future  ages,  and  in  some  instances  still  aflfeels  the  tenare  of 
property,  was  the  compilaiion  of  the  record  termed  Dome$daijf:^ 
which  was  b^gnn  in  the  year  1060,  and  completed  in  the  year 
1086. 

in  my  noftice  of  the  oosloms  and  the  legal  eode  «f  the  Attf  lo- 
Saxons,  I  have  reminded  the  reader  that  a  hook  of  this  nature, 
since  lost,  was  compiled,  about  the  year  900,  nuder  the  diree« 
tisii  of  King  Alfred.  The  l«iss  of  the  surrey  effected  by  order 
of  that  great  king  and  wise  legislator,  is  a  mattw  of  unavoidable 
flwgrst  with  the  antiquary.  The  record  made  In  the  reign  of 
William  the  First,  is  still  extant;  and  from  this  invaluable  source 
we  obtain- the  first  authentic  acooant  of  the  political  divisions  of 
England,  and  of  the  real  stale  of  the  face  of  the  country,  in  the 
latter  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  eaiiy  Aaglo-Nocwan  ages.  The 
conditions  of  society,  and  varioos  particulars  Tespecthig  the  man- 
ners of  Ihe  people,  may  likewise  be  eoUected  from  the  same  au- 
thority. 

The  legal  utility  of  Uiis  record,  in  many  ages  following  the 
commencement  of  the  Anglo-Norman  dynasty,  must  have  been 
incalculably  great :  and  still  "  what  manor  is  ancient  deoMne, 
ai^d  what  is  not,  is  determinable  by  Domesday  alone. "f  its 
.value,  as  an  hiatorical  document,  with  the  enquirer  into  the  de- 
grees of  society  and  their  customs;  the  political  divisions  of 
England ;  the  aspect  of  the  country ;  and  uumeroos  statistical 
particulars,  in  the  lllh  century;  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 

<aated  at  the  existing  period.} 

The 


'*  The  word  Dometdaj  is  of  Saxon  original,  and  tigiiilles  tbe  book  of  jadi- 
cial  verdict.-*DonicidBj  Book  illuttrated  by  Kelham,  p.  9. 

f  ibid,  p.  T.  afl«r  Burrow's  Reports,  Vol.  II.  p.  3048. 

X  Some  further  acoouiit  of  tlie  Record  called  Domesday  is  giren  ia  the 
£i«  o/hooht  appenJcd  to  this  "  Introduction." 
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The  perniclom  act  of  King  William  the.  Firaty  in  aa^arattog 
the  ecdeaiaattcal  and  the  eivil  ooaria,  ia  a  drcanatance  of  ao  mntk 
infloenoe  in  topographieal  hiatoryy  that  it  raqoirea  a  brief  notaco 
in  tbia  plaee.  Ufa  veil  known  that  erery  baion»  dnring  tbo 
early  fendal  agea,  poaaeaaed  the  priTiltfe  of  diapenaing  jndgMenI 
to  the  tenants  within  hia  own  donaioy  oTen  to  the  dreadfbl  extent 
of  inflicting  capital  pnniabmevt.  Prelatca>  abboU  and  prioni^ 
who  bold  baroniea  of  the  crown,  ware,  lifcewioe,  ioTested  wiih 
the  aamo  power. 

In  addition  totheae  local  and  peenliar  aettia  of  jnatioa^  eaeh 
county  had  ita  court,  over  which  the  eari  of  that  diatrtet  pre« 
aided;  for  the  title  of  earl  then  invoWed  oficial  dntiea,  both 
military  and  civil.  In  reward  of  the  oxerciaeof  hia  jadioia)  capa« 
city  in  the  conrt  of  hia  oonnty,  the  earl  receifed  the  third  penmjf. 
of  all  the  duea,  amerciamenta  and  profita  there  arising.*  Thin 
waa  necessarily  a  coort  of  great  importance.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  sat  with  the  earl,  and  all  the  principal  ecclesiaaticB  and 
freeholdera  of  the  connty  were  constrained  to  attend. 

But  King  William,  about  the  year  1085,  separated  the  eccle- 
siaatical  from  the  civil  partof  theae  connty  courta,  directing  that 
all  cauaes  relatiag  to  the  chnrch  should  be  tried  in  courts  con^ 
sisting  entirely  of  the  dergy.  It  haa  been  observed,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Black8tone,t  that,  in  consequence  of  thia  regulation, 
"  tlie  crown  and  mitre  were  set  at  variance.  The  ecclesiastical 
courts,  by  putting  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  pope,  formed  the  clergy  into  a  separate  atate  under  a  foreign 
aovereign ;  which  waa  productive  of  infinite  miaohief  and  dia* 
wuuie. 

The  eocleaiaatical  courta  now  erected  were  three  in  number  r—* 
the  archdeacon's :  the  bishop^s  court,  or  consistory  i  and  the 
archbishop's  court,  beyond  which  an  appeal  waa  permitted  to 
the  pope. 

Y  2  The 

•  VideSelden'triilesof  Homnir,  ke. 
f  Bkckitooe*t  CowbmtH  Book  3.  c.  5. 
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iPhe  eviU  produced  by  tbiB  separation  of  the  religioas  and  ciril 
authorities  were  felt  through  maoy  succeeding  ages,  m  the  viola* 
tions  of  social  justice  oommiited  with  impunity  by  the  dissolute 
part  of  the  clergy ,  and- in  the  interdicts,'  exeommunications,  and 
other  censures,  imposed  by  the  courts  formed  of  ecclesiastics. 
'  The  modiss  of  tenure  introduced  at  the  era  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest, or  growing  into  use  as  consequences  of  the  system  of  go- 
vernment, and  regulation  of  property^  then  adopted,  involve  seve* 
ral  terms  which  demand  observation.  Such  are  the  words  J/oiuwr 
and  JBcrony,  oonceming  the  exact  meaning  of  which  a  consider- 
able misapprehension  often  prevails. 

It  is  renarkbd  by  Mr.  Madox,  in  BarQnia  Anglica,  that,  *'  In 
ancient  times,  the  word  Hotwr  nsually  signified  the  lordship  or 
fee  of  an  earl,  and  the  lordship  or  fee  of  a  baron.  But,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  honor  and  barony  came  to  be  used  as  words  of  the 
same  import  An  honor,  then,  was  the  fee,  or  seigneury^  of  an 
earl,  or  baron;  relieving  of  the  croum  of  England/** 

In 

*  Btronis  Angliea,  p.  3. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  a  new  tpecier 
of  Hmiour  wsi  created,  in  the  inttance  of  certain  nanors  belonging  to  the 
orown.  These  were  the  nianort  of  AmpUiUl,  Hmmpton  C&nrt,  «nd  Gr«ftmi, 
But  although  they  night,  by  the  ezerciae  of  the  reyal  power,  acquire  aorae 
of  the  properties  of  an  honour,  in  being  composed  of  several  manors  vnked 
together,  and  possessing  a  capital  seat ;  yet  they  were  Incorrccdy  styled 
honours,  as  they  had  not  previously  constituted  baronies,  or  (he  capita]  seats 
of  baronies.  It  is  observed  by  Madox  (Baron.  Angli.  p.  9.)  **  that  the  essen* 
lial  and  distinguishing  property  of  an  honor,  veitod  in  the  king,  was  to  be  a 
Barony  acheatedi"  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  above-named  aaoors» 
and  they  were  consequently  nominal,  rather  thsji  proper,  honours.— The  ex- 
istence of  other  nominal  honours,  which  partake  still  less  of  the  original  meao- 
iug  of  the  term,  is  noticed  and  explained  in  the  following  passage  of  Black- 
stone  (Comment.  Vol.  II.  p.  90—91,  8vo.  edit)  "In  the  early  tiroes  of  our 
legal  constitution,  the  king's  greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  ter* 
ritory,  held  under  the  crownj  granted  out  frequenllj  smaller  manors  to  in- 
ferior persons,  to  be  holden  of  themselves;  which  de,  therefore,  now  con- 
tinue to  be  held  nnder  a  superior  lord^  who  is  called,  in  such  cases,  the  loc4 

paramount 
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ill  BpetkittG^  concerning  baronies,  we  ihoold  hold  distinctly  in 
remembrance  that  the  same  word  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
two  difierent  circumstances  of  possessioM ;  viz.  the  land-barony 
and  the  titular  barony.  In  addition  to  what  is  said  above,  con- 
cerning the  former,  it  may  be  added  from  Madox,  that  "  a  LaiuU 
honor,  or  barony,  is  so  called  because  it  was  annexed  and  united 
to  land.  It  was  bounded  by  a  determinate  extent  of  ground,  like 
as  a  manor,  liberty,  or  ferme,  was  bounded. 

''  There  were  in  England  certain  honors  which  were  often 
called  by  Norman,  or  other  foreign  names ;  that  is  to  say,  some- 
times by  the  English,  and  sometimes  by  the  foreign  name.  This  ' 
happened  when  the  same  person  was  lord  of  an  honor  in  Nor- 
mandy, or  some  other  foreign  country,  and  also  of  an  honor  in 
England.^'  Mr.  Madox  mentions,  as  an  instance  of  this  prac* 
tice,  that  "  the  Earl  of  Britanny  was  lord  of  the  honor  of  Bri- 
tanny,  in  France,  and  also  of  the  honor  of  Richmond,  in  Eng- 
land ;  whence,  the  honor  of  Richmond  was  sometimes  called  by 
the  foreign  name*  the  honor  of  Britanny,  or  the  Honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Britanny'*  The  recollection  of  this  practice  will  often 
be  found  useful  by  the  reader  of  the  '<  Beauties  of  England.'' 

The  Titular  baronies  of  this  country  are  well  described  in  the 
following  paragraph,  which,  likewise,  presents  some  conjectures 
concerning  their  origin  and  ancient  characteristics:  "  The  ori- 
giual  and  antiquity  of  baronies  have  occasioned  great  inquiries 
among  our  English  antiquaries.  The  most  probable  opinioa 
seems  to  be,  that  they  were  the  same  with  our  present  lords  of 
manors;  to  which  the  name  of  rotir^  baron  [which  is  the  lord's 
court,  and  incident  to  every  manor]  gives  some  countenance.* 

Y  3  It 

paraiDOant  0¥«T  all  these  manors;  end  bis  teipmty  \s  frefuently  termed  an 
honour,  not  a  manor;  especially  if  it  bath  belonged  loan  ancient  feudal 
baron,  or  bath  been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown." 

•  **  Lords  of  nwnors,  who  had  granted  to  others,  by  sobuifeudation,  part 
of  that  estate  which  they  held  of  the  king,  would  necessarily  be  barons  -,  bq< 
iJtdoes  not  follow^  coorersely,  that  a  baron  was  of  necessity  a  lord  of  a 

nj^or  i 
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II  may  be  eolleolad  fiom  King  John's  magna  ehdtta,  that  origi- 
nally all  lords  of  nanors,  or  barons^  that  held  of  the  king  «§ 
taiplie,  had  seats  in  tlie  great  eoancil,  or  parliameot:  till,  aiioiil 
the  reign  of  that  prinee^  the  oonflax  of  them  became  so  largo 
and  Uoablesome,  that  the  kiug  was  obliged  to  divide  tbem«  and 
aommoo  only  the  greater  barons  in  person;  leafing  the  small 
anes  to  be  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  and  {as  it  is  said]  to  sit  by 
representation  in  another  house;  which  gSTe  rise  to  the  separa- 
tion  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  By  degrees,  the  title 
came  to  be  confined  to  the  greater  barons,  or  lords  of  ParliasKnt 
only ;  and  there  were  no  other  barons  among  the  peerage  but 
such  as  were  summoned  by  writ,  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  or  baronies,  till  Richard  the  Second  first  made  it  a  mere 
title  of  honour,  by  conferring  it  on  divers  persons  by  his  letters 
patent"* 

The  spiritual  lords,  consisting  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty* 
four  bishops,  are  considered  as  holding  certain  ancient  baroniea 
under  the  king.  William  the  Conqueror  changed  the  spiritoai 
tenure  of  frank*almoign,  or  free  alms,  under  which  mitred  ecclo* 
siastics  held  their  lands  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  into 
the  feudal  tenure  by  barony,  "  This  sobjectted  their  estates  to 
all  civil  charges  and  assessments,  from  which  they  were  before 
exempt.  But,  in  right  of  Hucoession  to  those  baronies,  which 
were  unalienable  from  their  respective  dignities,  the  bishops,  and 
Abbots,  were  allowed  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords."t 

In  explanation  of  a  term  which  often  occurs  when  speaking  of 
landed  property  subsequent  to  the  Norman  conqnest,  the  reader 
9my  be  reminded  that,  on  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  in 

iU 

nmnor ;  for  the  I|;ins's  tenftpt,  who  retained  all  the  estate  granted  hinu  >nd 
sliepaied  no  part  of  it,  would  certainly  be  ai  complete  a  baron  as  a  lord  o| 
a  manor."  Note  to  Blackstooe's  Commeat,  edit  14tb,  by  Edwani  Chdi* 
Han,  Esq. 

*  Blackstone's  Comment.  VoU  V  p>  999* 

f  Ibid,  p.  t5<5» 
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ito  full  extent  of  rigour^  the  ivbole  of  the  lands  in  this  kingAMn 
were  divided  into  what  were  called  knight^sfeet.  This  dtTision 
•bf  ioualy  originated  in  the  tnstiloHeii  of  tenure  by  knight's  aei^ 
rice.  In  eoiutitoting  such  a  tenure,  a  certain  portkw  of  land 
was  necessary,  which  was  termed  a  knight*s/ee.  But  the  best 
writers  difler  ae  to  whether  the  requisite  £ee  of  a  knight  was'  neces« 
sarily  determinate  in  quantity,  or  otherwise*  The  Measure  of  a 
knight's  lee  is  said  by  Blackstone-to  hare  been  estimated,  iy  the 
^trd  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  "  at  twelve  ploughs 
lands;  and  its  value  [though  it  varied  with  the  times]  mthe 
reigns  of  Edward  the  First  and  Edward  the  Second,  was  stated 
at  30/.  per  aitntiiii."* 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Selden  contends  **  that  a  kaight^s  fee 
did  not  consist  of  land  of  a  fixed  extent,  or  value;  but  was  as 
much  as  the  king  waa  pleased  to  grant  upon  the  condition  of 
having  the  service  of  one  knight;''  and  this  opinion  is  considered 
as  the  more  probable  by  Mr.  Christian,  in  a  note  on  the  above 
passage  in  the  *' Commentaries." 

The  service  due  from  a  person  holding  a  whole  fee  by  knighfs 
service,  consisted  in  attending  his  lord  to  the  wars  for  forty  days 
in  every  year,  if  called  upon.  In  consequence  of  the  snbdivi- 
skms  of  property,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  half,  or  fne* 
tional  proportion  of  a  knight's  fee.  In  these  cases  the  service 
due  was  divided  between  the  participators  in  the  land ;  the  persoa 
holding  half  a  knight's  fee  performing  twenty  days  servke.— The 
QOfflber  of  knighf  s  fees  into  which  England  was  divided,  is  usu- 
ally believed  to  have  been  about  sixty  thousand.t 

On  trb  Military  Architbcturb  of  the  Anolo-Nor« 
sfANS.^Although  many  fortified  buildings  of  stone  had  been 

Y  4  imised 

•  Blackstone't  ComiMiit.  Vol.  II,  p.  69,  «nd  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

f  Vide  Seidell's  Titles  of  Honour,  &c. — For  many  remarks  on  the  proba- 
ble namber  of  knight's  fees  in  England,  the  reader  is  retetred  to  Mador's 
Bsnmiii  Aogtica^  Beok  I.  Chap,  S. 
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laised  by  Alfred  and  bb  succesmni,  the  inadequacy  of  these  U» 
the  defence  of  the  conntry  iras  ob? ions  at  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam the  Firbi;  and  by  that  warlike  and  politic  king,  the  erection 
of  additional  castellated  structures  was  constituted  one  of  the 
lirst  cares  of  his  new  goTemroent.  The  prodigious  power  Tested 
in  a  conqueror's  bands  rendered  his  plan  easy  of  execution.  He 
not  only  built,  by  public  aid,  strong  castles  in  the  principal 
towns  within  the  royal  demesnes,*  but  stimulated  the  nobles  whose 
possessions  were  derived  from  his  pleasure,  to  construct  similar 
fortresses  on  their  respective  estisttes;  for  the  great  object  of  his 
policy  was  necessarily  directed  to  an  effect  of  immediate  opera- 
tion,—the  security  of  the  Ang1o*Norman  government  against  the 
discontents  of  his  native  English  subjects.  The  evils  arising 
from  such  a  phalanx  of  strong  holds,  vested  in  barons  who  might 
not  always  be  obedient  to  the  crown,  were  to  be  felt  at  a  future 
day. 

In  this  spirit  of  political  intention  he  was  imitated  by  his  im- 
mediate successors;  amongst  whom  William  Rufus  is  said  by 
ancient  writers  to  have  exceeded  even  his  (ather  in  a  fondness  for 
erecting  castles  of  defence* 

As  the  feudal  system  acquired  strength,  the  number  of  castles 
increased ;  and  when  the  exigencies  of  the  crown  no  longer  de- 
manded an  augmentation  of  strong  holds  for  the  defence  of  the 
state,  ambition  amongst  the  barons  acted  as  a  sufficient  induce* 
meut  Disputes  concerning  a  succession  to  the  crown'  likewise 
fiivpured  this  increase  of  defensible  retreats.  Whilst  the  dignity 
of  the  throne  was  tarnished  by  party -conflict,  and  the  intet^ts  of 
the  people  lay  quite  neglected,  numerous  castles  were  raised  by 
the  partizans  of  e^ush  cootending  faction.— The  troubled  reign  of 

Stephen 

*  Royal  castlct,  from  tiie  earliest  period  at  wliiph  stich  fortreuea  are  recog- 
nised, wete  erected  and  preserved  in  repair  at  tbe  public  expense.  U  will 
lie  recollected  that  this  duty  formed  one  of  tbe  three  obligations  impoted 
wpoi)  b)1  lj|i(dt  w  tlie  A|i||Io -Saxon  times,  Msuall^  termed  tb^  (nnodanccci* 

9im* 
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Stej^en  is  the  era  moBt  conspievottB  for  the  erection  of  snch  for- 
tresses, althoogh  less  architectural  skill  is  displayed  ia  his  build* 
lags  than  in  those  of  many  other  ages. 

In  the  present  section,  our  attention  will  be  confined  to  sacb 
castles  mi  slrictly  evince  a  style  introduced  by  the  Normans ; 
and  will,  therefore,  be  limited  to  structures  erected  shortly  after 
tlie  couquest.  For  more  complex  modes  of  military  architecturo 
were  speedily  adopted,  which  may  be  noticed  with  greater  pro* 
priety  in  future  pages. 

While  discussing  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  appears  desirable 
to  adopt,  in  some  measure,  the  arrangement  of  an  antiquarian 
writer  whose  works  are  of  great  utility  in  such  investigations, 
if  the  authenticated  portion  be  carefully  separated  from  that  which 
partakes  of  fancy,  or  hypothesis.  Mr.  King,  in  the  "  Sequel  to 
his  Observations  on  Ancient  Castles/'*  divides  the  determinate 
military  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Normans  into  two  classes; 
that  which  they  practised  in  such  structures  as  were  raised  by 
William  the  First,  lor  the  purpose  of  immediate  defence;  and 
the  more  artificial  mode  which  was  afterwards  introduced,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection,  by  Bishop 
Gundulph* 

Concerning  the  fint  Angh-Norman  styles  it  is  observed  by 
the  same  antiquary,  "that  the  Normans,  magnificent  as  they 
were«  seem,  at  first,.to  have  entered  this  country  nith  ideas  oC 
fortification  quite  dififerent  from,  and  inferior  to,  those  of  the 
Saxons ;  though  they  afterwards  adopted  the  Ittter,  and  even 
greatly  improved  upon  them. 

''  Their  first  castles,  and  their  first  style  of  architecture,  are 
almost  every  where  to  be  distinguished.  Descended  from  the 
Danes,  they  still  retained  Danish  ideas,  and  considered  the  Mgk 
maw^t  as  the  most  essential  part  of  a  fortress.  The  high  insulated 
hill,  as  the  basis  of  a  round  tower,  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
/irst  Norman  castles^^^f 

In 
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la  tllutration  of  the  corrertneM  of  tkeio  ftmariu,  mmy  he 
noticed  remains  of  sech  stnictiiKt  at  York*  £iiiee/fi,t  TMUitf 
in  YorkBhire4  and  Tynlnidge.%  Theae  ezamplea  aM  eeledetl, 
as  each  has  afforded  a  subject  of  obserration  to  the  autlier  above 
f  noted;  but  vestiges  of  other  castles^  peasessii^  the  siHegene* 
ral  characteristics^  eecnr  in  different  parts  of  this  cottntrf,  art 
are  described  In  respective  portions  of  the  **  Beauties  of  Bngf  and 
and  Wales/' 

The  keep  of  Ltnco/n  castle,  which  was  bnill  by  order  of  iftl« 
liam  the  First,  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  waa  nearly  rouad, 
and  was  situated  on  a  high  artificial  nonttt»  the  annimit  of  whidi 
k  almost  entirely  covered.  In  the  instance  of  York,  the  keep 
was  excluded  from  the  castle  area;  but  here,,  at  Lincohi,  '^llie 
walb  enclosing  the  whole  circuit  of  the  fertress  were  madie  IS 
ascend  on  each  side  the  slope,  and  to  join  to  the  great  tower ; 
which  was,  in  other  respects,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  ti 
the  hill,  and  ita  talus,  equally  inaccessible,  belli  from  withm  the 
castle-area  and  from  without,  except  by  a  steep  iighl  of  irt^pc^ 
and  a  draw-bridge  over  a  ditch/' 

It  is  observable  that  in  this,  and  other  Ibrtifieations  conMmcted 
at  nearly  the  same  period,  the  chief  reliance  for  defence  was  placed 
on  the  BMSsy  eheraoler  of  the  walls,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
artificial  hill  on  which  tlie  great  tower  was  raised;  for,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  the  prinetpul  portid  is  Ibondlevel  with  Ibe  grsand, 
and  not  elevated  on  the  side  of  the  wall,  as  was  the  praetiee  of 
ages  better  skilled  in  the  scteiice  of  defence. 

Besides  the  keep  [or  citadel  of  the  fertriss,  containing  the 
rooms  of  state  residence]  there  was  at  Lineoln,  another  tower,  of 
smaller  proportions,  also  placed  on  an  artificial  mount,  and  com- 
municating with  the  former  by  nwmis  of  a  covered  way*    The 

outer 
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•vtMT  walb  of  the  castle  enclose  a  very  large  area ;  but  ao  maiiy 
allerationa  have  been  effected  by  later  ages,  in  tbese  {Nurts  of  the 
irorks,  that  soch  ▼estigea  as  are  really  of  an  early  Norman  date 
cannot  be  distingnialied  with  accuracy. 

Although  it  has  been  deeiMd  expedient  to  divide  variations 
•f  the  style  introduced  by  the  Anglo-Normans  into  determi- 
nate classes,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  either  of  thoee  dis* 
iinet  modes  had  a  precise  and  definite  term  of  prevalence.  A  de» 
Active  fashion  might  find  imitators  after  a  better  manner  was  in- 
troduced ;  and,  in  regard  to  these  Norman  plana  of  military  archi- 
tsctnre,  if  ve  suppose  that  which  was  first  used  to  have  been  the 
chosen  practice  of  the  Normans  in  their  own  country,  we  may 
readily  believe  that  chieftains,  newly  settling  in  England,  in  aa 
after-age,  might  bring  with  them  a  national  partiality,  and  might 
raise  structures  in  the  first  Anglo-Norman  mode,  in  neglect  of 
the  improvements  introduced  since  that  fashion  was  rejected  by 
the  majority. 

Indeed,  no  attempt  can  be  more  futile  than  that  of  seeking  to 
aaoertain  the  exact  age  of  any  pile,  whether  religious,  military, 
or  domestic,  merely  from  its  agreement  in  certain  particulars  of 
architectural  disposal  with  other  buildings,  concerning  which  the 
date  of  erection  is  positively  ascertained.  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  such  a  method  of  calculation  may  with  more  safety 
be  applied  to  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  English  history  than 
la  thoee  more  recent;  but  fancy,  caprice,  neceasity,  and  many 
other  inducements,  must  have  caused  <leviatioDS  from  the  beat 
and  most  frequent  modes,  in  every  era. 

Thus,  many  castles,  erected  at  a  date  subsequent  to  the  early 
part  of  the  &rst  William's  reign,  are  found  to  display  the  manner 
noticed  in  the  above  pages  as  being  introduced  at  that  period. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  castle  of  T\mbridge,  which 
appears  to  have  been  built  after  the  completion  of  the  record 
termed  Domesday,  and,  probably,  not  before  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus.  Yet  we  here  view  a  retrocessive  adoption  of  the 
MjU  fint  lUi€d  by  the  Axiglo-NQriaans;  for  the  original  keep, 

and 
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and  principal  part  of  the  fortress^  consisted  of  a  spacions  and 
strong,  oblong  tower,  situated  on  the  sammit  of  a  hi^h  artificial 
monnt.  The  additions  made  by  sncoeeding  builders,*  together 
with  the  dilapidations  effected  by  the  wear  of  ages,  and  the  taste- 
less seYerity  of  persons  through  whose  possession  the  estate  has 
passed  in  modem  times,  have  caused  an  inextricable  confusion  to 
pre? ail  in  regard  to  the  outworks ;  but  it  appears  that  the  keep 
and  dependant  area  were  originally  protected  by  lines  of  nassj 
wall,  and  deep  ditches,  which  were  supplied  with  water  by  skil- 
fdl  and  laborious  contrivances. 

It  is  the  laudable  practice  of  many  popular  antiqnarian  writers 
of  the  present  day,  to  avoid  an  indulgence  in  hypothetical  calcu- 
lation, and  to  adhere  only  to  plain  and  unequivocal  matter  of  ftiet. 
Such  a  mode  of  enquiry  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  while 
it  simply  rests  on  the  firm  basis  vith  which  it  commenced,  and 
does  not,  in  its  progress,  endeavour  to  discourage,  by  ridicule 
without  argument,  the  efforts  of  the  more  excursive  to  illustrate 
doubtful  circnmstances  by  the  rational  aid  of  general  analogy. 
The  usual  futility  of  attempts  to  ascertain  firecue  dates  of  erec- 
tion, by  an  affinity  of  architectural  arrangement,  has  been  already 
pointed  out. — It  would,  however,  appear  that  We  may  with  secu- 
rity place  reliance  on  the  above  appropriation  of  style,  as  the 
dates  of  several  buildings  there  noticed  are  ascertained  on  sound 
bisiorical  testimony. 

And  with  the  same  confidence  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
the  second,  or  improved,  Anglo-Norman  style;  for  it  is  known 
that  the  fortifications  of  the  castle  of  Rochester  were  begun  under 
the  direction  of  Bishop  Gondnlph,  about  the  year  108d;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  greater  part  was  completed  according  to  his 

plana 

•  The  lower  of  eotrmce  is  th*  tddition  most  vortby  of  ootiee.  This  if  an 
extcntivc  build  lOg,  flanked  by  round  (owen,  and  containing  many  spacioua 
apartmenu.  From  the  character  of  its  ornaments,  it  is  aiipposed  that  tbi^ 
part  oi  the  castle  was  erected  about  the  reign  of  John,  or  that  of  Henry  the 
Tliird,  and  it  forms  an  iostance  of  the  GaMftiwse,  wbioh  is  so  distinguished  ^ 
feature  in  many  castles  constructed  in  the  Middle  agei* 
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plans^  and  ander  his  care*  Tbe  improvementt  wbieb  had'  takes 
place  in  military  architecture  are  here  obvious,  and  of  higb 
intereet  But  it  is  uot  to  be  supposed  that  the  whole  were  first 
introdsced  in  this  iastance.  £ach  had,  nnquestionably^  been  for 
some  years  in  that  progressive  state  which  is  iQcideutal  to  works 
of  art  in  their  approach  towards  perfection;  and  relics  of  ante- 
rior and  less  refined  efforta,  sijnilar  as  to  intention,  are  probaUy 
stilL  to  be  noticed  in  several  parts  of  England. 

Intent  on  raising  such  fortresses  as  might  effectually  supply  a 
necessity  long  feitin  BrikHin,  and  at>6nce  assist  in  defending  the 
vtata  against  foreign  and  factious  assailants.  King  William  the 
First,  andhis.sttoceasor,  caid'ally  selected  persons  most  iseuowne4 
for  architectural  skill,  and  directed  their,  attention  towards  the 
construction  of  castles  of  defence.  The  peculiar  talent  of  Gan« 
dniph,  and  the  general  character  of  the  improvements  which 
sre  ascribed  to  him,  are  well  explained  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

^'  Amongst  other  pei^ns  whom  William  employed  and  con- 
sulted in  the  advancement  of  his  favourite  plan,  was  Gundulph, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  extraordinary  genius  began  to  >ea8on 
with  more  acuteness  upon  the  subject  than  any  architect  had  done 
before :  and  determined  to  unite  together  all  the  excellencies  of 
former  structures,  [both  those  of  Alfred^  castles,  and  those  of  the 
great  round  towers  of  his  own  conn  try  men:]  and  to  add  many 
hew  inventions;  for  the  sake  of  increasing  not  only  the  security, 
but  also  the  magnificence  of  these  piles.  His  mode  of  building 
was  immediately  do  greatly  admired,  and  so  soon  came  into 
foshion ;  that  although  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  plan, 
long  continued  amongst  the  Normans ;  and  many  castles  were 
still  daily  built  according  to  it;  yet  many  also,  in  the  very 
same  age,  and  even  in  the  very  same  years,  were  erected  on 
Guiidulph's. 

"  He  determined  to  get  rid  of  tbe  auk  ward  labour  of  raising 
high  artificial  mounts,  by  way  of  defending  the  entrance  and  ap- 
proach to  the  keep ;  despised  tbe  inconvenience  of  tbe  central 

well 
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well,  for  tbe  {wrpoee  of  afbrdiqg  air,  ud  light,  in  the  roui 
lowers ;  «id  saw  suny  defects  evea  in  tbe  great  castles  of  AKced; 
especially  io  their  want  of  inward  defence  to  tbe  kiop  boles  ia 
the  lower  apartments,  and  in  tbe  unguarded  design  ef  their  gnat 
windows  above.  In  abort,  to  bim  appears  clearly  to  he  dne,  tbe 
honor  ef  the  inreation  of  the  noble  high  elcTated  portal,  so  com- 
pleatly  defended  by  draw-hridges,  gates,  and  portenllises,  [all 
placed  in  the  most  judicious  naaoer]  hi  lieu  of  the  high  monot; 
the  invention  of  tbe  mode  of  properly  defending  loop  boku;  the 
invention  of  welb,  concealed  in  the  wuHs,  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  up  timbers ;  tbe  improvement  of  tbe  manner  in  wbieb 
galleries  of  conMnmication  were  oenstnieted  tn  tbe  walla;  and 
other  judidona  devices,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  staircases, 
and  an  improved  mode  of  constructing  even  the  very  dungeons. 

**  The  noble  proportions,  and  disposition  of  the  stale  apart- 
ments* was  also  another  excellence  in  Gundslph's  keeps;  ss 
well  as  the  stately  mode  of  approach,  and  ascent  to  them."* 

The  eaUle  of  Rochester  is  the  latest  effort  of  Biahep  Gun* 
dulph  b  castellated  architecture;  and  it  piesenU  a  iae  and  vene* 
lahle  instance  of  his  skill,  as  the  whole  of  tbe  improvesMats 
known  to  have  been  introdaced  by  bin  are  hem  assembled  iu  one 
impressive  display. 

Thia  castle  is  so  amply  described  in  the  Beaaties  of  England 
fer  Keat,t  that  anotice  of  its  kadiag  characteristics,  ss  a  stsad* 
ard  of  comparison  with  the  sMdes  of  other  crss,  must  be  all  thst 
is  required  In  the  present  place. 

Rochester  csstle  is  situated  near  the  brow  ef  a  aatural  ami* 
nence,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  river  Medway;  and  its 
principal  tower,  or  keep,  aa  of  sxtenaive  pvspoitioDB,  and  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  Thus  aituated,  the  river  formed  on  one  alda 
a  line  of  defence,  without  labour  or  expense.    In  other  diiediona 

the 
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aim  Ibeap  ww  lecnrti  by  stooog  ^Mteorki  and  deep  ioum;  ud 
kfld,  aroBiid  tfti  ft  large  ^raa  for  liie  vae  of  tka  garriaon. 

The  oatward  walls  formed  an  irregnlar  parallellogram,  of  abosl 
MOIeafc  ia  kDfUi;  and  wen  iftrenglheaed  by  aeveral  square  and 
nvad  tewen,  eaibnasnred,  and  proflded  with  loop  boles  attd 
ttadueolalions.  The  ahape  of  theae  towers  was,  bowever,  not 
«nilnrttly  eenincd  lo  ibe  Iwe  modes  notieed  abore ;  as  the  re» 
mains  of  one  thsit  was  of  a  semiciicalar  form  are  st^ll  to  be  aeen 
Sn  theeoath-eaal  magleof  the  outward  walls ;  and  it  wovld,  n^ 
dbed,  appear  frsm  many  inataacea  that  the  Anglo-Nommns,  gene* 
miUff  dUL  not  adhere  to  any  particalar  foshton  in  oenstmoting  Ihe 
towem  of  thair  elNreiiri ;  but  introdnoed,  in  tkeeame  alruetnaa^ 
the  sqaare,  the  round,  and  the  polygonal.* 

The  mpthode  adopted  for  the  protectaon  of  the  gaoriaon  in  time 
-ef  eleae  si^ge,  and  after  the  outworks  shonld  be  taken,  displayed 
Buay  ingenians  refinemeots  on  the  seienee  of  defenoe. 

In  legard  to  the  «xterier  aspect  of  the  great  tower,  or  keep, 
than  wees  on  the  gnmnd-floor,  no  windows,  and  only  a  few  loop 
holea;  which  were  not  mach  OMre  than  sis  inches  square.  The 
etsry  above  was,  likewiae,  lighted  merely  by  loop  holes.  But 
the  thifd  story,  oeataining  the  roeam  of  state,  was  aecosMMdated 
with  **  amgnifieent  windows/'  wliach,  however,  were  placed  high 
in  the  lofty  apartmenta,  for  the  parpose  of  security  against  wea* 
pons  discharged  foam  without. 

Yariona  devices  to  ndsiead  the  aasadts  ef  an  enemy,  by  de- 
ceptiveiy  eKhibiting  an  appnarance  of  exterior  weakimss,  where, 
in  foot,  lay  the  grsateat  atrength  of  the  citadel,  are  oenapicnees 
in  thia  tower.    But  similar,  efforts  at  deoeptieo  are  visible  in  cas- 
tles 

•  The  outwwht  of  Boehedsr  caitlt  wsie  certaiiily  me^  injiured,  rad  are 
Mid  by  Halntbod  "  to  h/vrt  be«n  thrown  down,"  when  the  foriresa  wss  bo- 
«i^;fKi  ID  the  reig^  of  John.  It  it  believed,  bowevec,  that  they  were  restored 
aocordii^  to  the  original  design.  Even  if  thej  were  rebuilt  io  a  different 
taite,  soch  a  circimstance  does  not  affect  the  propriety  of  the  above  assertion 
respecting  the  varions  shapes  used  by  the  Normans  in  minor  towers  of  the 
saine  strsctore. 
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ties  attrikntad  by  wreml  wiilen  to  mn  earlier  date;  and  are  Ba|i«* 
peaed^  by  thoae  aathora,  to  have  been  inrented  by  the  Anglo* 
Sazona* 

The  dungeon  ibr  the  reception  of  priaonera  (that  invariable  and 
dreadful  portion  of  every  ancient  caatle  in  thia  country)  waa  con* 
atracted  beneath  the  amall  aqnare  tower  adjoining  the  body  of  the 
keep;  and  waa  deacended  by  means  of  a  very  narrow  and  ateep 
Aigfat  of  atepa,  cut  in  the  wall.  Air  waa  admitted  to  thia  dreary 
receptacle  only  by  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  which  waa  eecnrad 
«ith  a  felling,  or  trap-door;  and  it  ia  likely  that  the  priaoneis 
were  often  introduced  to  their  cell  through  that  aecret  doorway; 
and  were  ani^lied  with  proviaions  through  the  aame  medtun  of 
communication. 

The  entrance  to  the  keep  waa  adapted  to  the  double  purpoae  of 
atate  and  aecurity,  and  conaiated  of  a  grand  portal,  at  a  oon- 
aiderable  height  from  the  ground ;  which  waa  ascended  by  aatair- 
eaae,  that  went  partly  round  two  of  the  fronta  of  the  castle  od  the 
outaide.  Before  this  portal  could  be  entered,  there  was  a  draw- 
bridge to  be  paaaed,  and  also  a  strong  gate.  Nor  did  the  grand 
portal  lead  immediately  to  ttie  keep,  but  waa  merely  the  entrance 
of  a  email  adjoining  tower,  the  whole  of  which  might  be  demo« 
lished  ''  without  any  material  injury  to  the  body  of  the  caatle/' 
Beyond  this  tower,  which  acted  aa  a  kind  of  vestibule,  was  the 
real  entrance  to  the  keep;  and  both  theae  portals  were  guarded 
by  portculliaea  aa  well  as  by  strong  gatea.  There  was  no  other 
mode  of  ingress  or  egress,  except  that  aflbrded  by  a  small  sally* 
port,  or  narrow  doorway,  situated  directly  under  the  drawbridge, 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground:  and  careful  provision 
was  made  that  in  case  the  entrance  thus  strongly  guarded  should 
be  forced,  admission  to  the  recesses  of  the  keep  should  still  b*r 
attained  only  with  great  difficulty  and  danger. 

There  are,  within  the  massy  walls  of  this  castle,  three  square 
welts,  which  open  at  the  bottom  on  the  ground-floor,  and  are  car- 
ried to  the  top  of  the  structure,  having,  in  their  ascent,  brancbea 
of  passage  leading  to  galleries  on  the  two  upper  floors*    It  is 

believed 
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{Relieved  that  such  cellular  fMisaages  within  walls,  first  occur  iu 
castles  constructed  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  or  in  attention  to  hts 
designs;  and  the  use  for  which  they  were  intended  has  led  to 
much  conjecture  and  discussion.  It  has  been  hastily  supposed 
by  some  persons  that  they  were ''  made  nierj^ly  for  the  purpose  of 
drying  the  stone- work/'  But  it  is  forcibly  observed  in  reply, 
that  they  are  much  larger  than  would  be  necessary  for  such  an  in- 
tention, and  "  that  they  are,iu  fact,  very  ill-adapted  to  it,  because 
they  open  inwards  and  not  outwards."  Their  real  use  cannot  be 
ascertained  beyond  controversial  limits.  But,  according  to  the 
roost  ingenious  surmise  which  has  hitherto  been  made  towards 
their  appropriation,  they  were  designed  "for  the  easy  convey- 
ance of  the  great  engines  of  war  into  the  several  apartments,  aud 
up  to  the  top  of  the  castle."* 

Such  were  the  improvements  introduced  in  the  latter  years  cf 
William  the  First,  and  in  the  early  part  of  his  successor's  reign. 
Modes  so  judicious,  at  once  combining  an  increase  in  the  secu- 
rity and  stateliness  of  a  fortified  residence,  were  necessarily  adopt- 
ed by  many  of  the  powerful  and  discriminating.  Several  castles, 
evincing  an  imitation  of  Ghindulph's  methods,  are  described  in  th6 
**  Beauties  of  England."  The  following  may  be  mentioned,  as 
having  chiefly  engaged  antiquarian  notice  :  —  Canterbury  ; 
Dover;  LMdiow;f  Richmond,  iu  Yorkshire;  9nd  Hedingham, 
in  Essex.  { 

1  must  be  allowed  to  repeat  that,  although  the  above  classifi- 
cation of  styles  will  be  found,  asl  believe,  toafbrd  characteristics 
of  the  majority  of  great  castles  erected  shortly  after  the  conquest, 
it  is  by  no  means  descriptrve  of  the  whole  of  the  castellated  struc- 
tures raised  in  those  years.    A  departure  from  the  prevalent  out- 

•  Z  lines 

*  See'argaroentt  concerning  the  design  of  these  passages,  Archaeol.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  384;  ibid.  Vol.  VI.  p.  t96. 

i  Two  viewi  of  Ludlow  cattle  are  presented  in  the  Beauties  for  Shrop- 
shire. 

X  The  Beauties  for  Essex  contain  an  engraTcd  view  of  Hedinghaw 
tastTc. 
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lines  of  both  modes,  assuredly  occurs  in  several  remaimag  baild- 
ings.  But,  still,  the  rise,  and  the  frequent  adoption  in  this 
country,  of  the  two  methods  of  military  architecture  mentioned 
above,  are  proved  by  the  dates  of  the  buildings  there  adduced  as 
respective  examples ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  succeeding  sec- 
tion, that  the  general  principles  of  these  two  Anglo-Norman 
styles  (the  early  and  rode,  and  the  later  and  improved,)  prevailed 
through  several  ages,  although  many  snboniinate  particulars 
underweHt  alterations,  from  changes  in  the  modes  of  warfare, 
and  an  increased  sociability  and  refinement  of  manners. 

The  Mixed,  or  Irhegdlar,  Military  Architscturr  of 
*  THE  Anglo-Normanh. — The  Variable  modesofcastellatioRwhich 
grew  into  use  with  the  military  architects  who  succeeded  to  Bishop 
Gundulph  and  his  strict  imitators,  admit  of  no  definite  ciassifica«» 
tion,  as  to  a  marked  style  of  defensive  arrangement  existing  at  a 
positive  date,  until  we  arrive  at  an  age  far  distant^— the  martial, 
but  more  polite,  aud  prosperous  reign  of  Edward  the  First. 

Although  the  methods  of  fortification,  and  the  cnatoma  prevail* 
ing  in  regard  to  a  disposal  of  the  enclosed  buildings,  experienced 
no  important  change  during  those  numerons  intervening  years,  it 
was  otherwise  with  such  parts  of  the  castellated  structure  as  ad- 
mitted a  display  of  minor  architectural  fiishion.  The  introdae- 
tion  of  the  pointed,  or  English  style,  supplanted  in  the  princi- 
pal divisions,  even  of  such  harsh  buildings,  the  circular-beaded 
windows  and  doorways  which  had  been  so  long  in  use;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  evidently  desirable  to  apply  the  term  of  Angh^NoT" 
man  to  the  nuijority  of  castellated,  as  well  as  religious  buildings, 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  until  the  accession  of  Richard  the 
First.  The  succeeding  pages  will  shew  that  such  a  consideration 
presents  almost  the  sole  inducement  for  distinguishing  the  mili- 
tary architecture  of  the  periods  now  under  notice,  from  tliose 
which  subsequently  occur,  before  the  introduction  of  a  more  noblo- 
sl)le  by  the  first  Edward. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  the  evil  long  felt  by  Eng- 
land,, 
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land,  in  a  want  ofcaailes  of  atone  strongly  fortified,  was  carefully 
remedied  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  immediate  successors. 
But  it  is  the  common  lot  of  human  effort  to  produce  no  benefit 
irithout  an  intermixture  of  penalty.  The  erection  of  many  r<yy8(l 
castles,  built  by  means  of  public  contribution,  and  defended  by 
national  soldiery,  was  evidently  a  felicitous  step  towards  the  in* 
dependence  and  security  of  the  fshnd.  William  the  First,  li6w- 
ever,  had  an  aim  more  selfish,  blended  with  the  advancement  of 
the  national  prosperity.  In  the  same  course  of  potioy  be  wa» 
followed  by  his  sons ;  and  the  barons,*  thns  stimulated,  produced 
ail  assemblage  of  fortresses  eventually  dangerous  to  the  reigning 
power,  and  most  certaiuly  injurions  to  the  comforts,  and  hit  pri- 
vileges, of  the  inferior  classes  of  society. 

The  active  and  military  disposition  of  the  Anglo-Normans  is 
forcibly  evinced  by  the  celerity  with  which  they  raised  fortifica- 
tions so  numerous  and  so  massive,  in  a  country  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  artificial  means  of  defence  previous  to  their  invasion. 
The  great  and  good«Alfred  complained  that  he  had  few  fortresses 
of  stone  to  defend  his  upright  government  against  the  predatory 
Danes ;  and  the  crown,  perhaps,  finally  passed  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  dynasty,  through  the  same  national  poverty  in  castellated 
resources.  Yet,  before  the  termination  of  the  12th  century,  we 
find  that  the  busy  population  of  England,  under  the  sway  of  the 
Normans,  bad  so  for  loaded  the  island  with  fortified  piles  of  stone, 

Z  2  that 


•  The  leader  will  recdlfect  that  a  residence  in  strong  eastles  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  lay- barons,  hot  that  prelates  aUo  constructed  inch  edifices,  and 
dwelt  there,  in  a  resemblance  of  military  severity.-  Tliis,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  contrary  to  the  canons  of  the  chorch ;  but  was  only  a  natarat 
consequence  of  that  Anglo-Norman  regulation,  which  compelled  the  bishops 
and  abbots  to  serve  the  state  in  a  militarj  capacity,  although  by  proxy. 

An  idea  of  the  usual  residence  of  a  bishop,  in  the  Anglo-Norman  ages, 
nay  be  formed  from  the  ancient  part  of  Durham  cattle,  noticed  in  the  Beaa- 
ties  for  that  county,  p.  60 ;  and  from  the  ruins  of  Lawhadcn  cattle,  described 
In  the  Beauties  for  Sooth  Wales,  p.  a06» 
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that  the  whole  kingdom  is  said,  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  "  to  harlr 
been  covered  with  castlee/' 

This  figurative  expression  is  less  extravagant  than  It  appears 
to  be  at  the  first  glance,  ^hen  we  reflect  on  the  comparative  scan- 
tiness of  population,  and  the  small  division  of  land  cleared  for  the 
use  of  agriculture.  Populated  England,  as  it  would  then  appear 
on  a  map,  was,  perhaps,'  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
present  cultivated  portion  of  country ;  and  over  those  narrow 
tracts  of  busy  scenery,  interspersed  amongst  deep  and  widemasses 
of  woodland,  were  spread,  in  the  latter  days  of  King  Stephen,  no 
less  than  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  castles/^ 

When  the  standard  laws*  of  the  realm  were  ill-defined,  and  the 
great  court  of  appeal ^^  or  that  in  which  the  king  presided  in  person, 
was  ambulatory,  and  difficult  of  access;  the  evils  proceeding  from 
the  licentious  conduct,  even  of  the  garrisons  of  royal  castles,  were 
found  to  be  vexatious  and  oppressive.  But  these  formed  only  a 
small  part  of  the  grievances  arising  from  an  inordinate  multipli- 
eation  of  strong  holds.  • 

Very  considerable  power  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  each  par- 
ticular baron,  by  the  nature  of  tlie  feudal  system ;  and,  in  the 
troubled  times  which  shortly  succeeded  to  the  introduction  of  that 
mode  of  tenure  in  its  complete  form  by  the  Normans,  these  great 
•landholders  assumed  on  the  privilege  which  was  granted  to  them 
by  the  crown,  of  administering  the  law  within  their  immediate 
territories,  and  violated  justice  with  impunity,  in  attention  only 
to  their  own  interests,  or  the  dictates  of  their  passions.  Secure 
in  their  fastnesses  of  stoue,  they  often  derided  even  the  sove- 
ri^ign's^ retributive  threats;  aud  the  crown,  too  weak  for  the  real 
good  of  the  country,  passed  unnoticed  their  local  tyranny  and 
aggressions,  while  assured  of  their  loyalty,  and  calculating  on 
tlie  aid  to  be  afforded  by  their  castles  in  a  day  of  need.  The 
afflictions  of  the  subordinate  classes  of  society,  when  castles  were 
so  numerous,  and  their  possessors  so  little  restrained  by  legal 

maxims' 

*  Gtvs;  apud  Bfgittrum  Pri«ratU9  de  VunHupk,  ^e. 
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maxims  of  jastice  and  forbearance,  are  mentioned  in  erophalieal 
terms  by  many  ancient  historians,  and  may  be  readily  apprehend- 
ed without  an  ax  tract  of  those  vriieni.* 

The  political  dangers  arisinij;  from  such  a  multitude  of  fortresses 
(the  nurseries  of  civil  war  J  placed  in  the  hands  of  potent  and  fac- 
tious subjects^  speedily  alarmed  the  ruling  power.  In  the  treaty 
between  King  Stephen  and  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy  (after- 
wards Henry  the  Second,)  it  was  agreed  that  all  castles  erected 
within  a  certain  period,  should  be  razed  to  the  ground;  and 
many  were,  in  consequence,  utterly  destroyed.  When  Henry 
acceded  to  the  throne,  several  other  castles  shared  the  same  fate ; 
and  he  prohibited  all  persons  from  erecting  such  fortified  build- 
ings  wijthout  an  especial  liioence  from  the  crown.  The  same  ne* 
oessity  of  permission  from  the  sovereign,  or  a  power  delegated  by 
him,  prevailed  through  numerous  succeeding  reigns,  as  is  obvi* 
ons  in  many  pages  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  where 
(in  treating  of  the  date  of  a  castellated  structure)  it  is  observed 
that  the  fonnder  obtained  the  king*s  licence  to  fortify  his  resi* 
dence,f 

Z  3  Ib 

*  Whilf t  noticing  the  iojories  which  the  property,  and  the  domestic  peace, 
«)/  the  laborious  classes  appear  to  havo  sustained  from  the  tyranny  of  rapa- 
cious and  sensual  chieftains,  who  were  indifferent  to  renionstranco  when 
shielded  by  massy  lines  of  fortification,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  castle 
of  the  baron  afforded  to  the  trader  and  artisan  some  occasional  protection. — 
lirlarkets  and  fairs  were  exposed  to  considerable  danger  in  these  turbulent 
times,  from  open  rapine,  or  covert  but  determinate  uijustice.  By  a  law  of 
WiUiam  the  First,  it  was  decreed  that  ail  fairs  and  markets  should  be  kept 
**in  fortified  cities,  towns,  or  ia»tU$"  Although  this  law  bad,  probably, 
Sjof  its  chief  object  a  careful  collection  of  the  royal  tolls,  the  security  afforded 
by  the  castle,  and  the  redress  to  be  there  obtained  in  caxes  of  dispute,  werts 
pircomstances  of  great  public  advantage. 

f  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  as  possessing  a  Palatine  righr,  had  tlie  privilege 
of  granting  licenses  to  fortify  ;  and  it  is  supposed,  but  I  believe  not  proved, 
^hfkt  tb^  Mme  power  was  possessed  by  other  Palatine  nobles.     A  translation 

fx»m 
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In  the  aboTe  remarks  we  view  the  evils  arisiiig  from  the  exist* 
ence  of  fortified  piles  (so  massy  and  weiUcontrived^  that,  before 
the  use  of  ganpowder,  they  were  nearly  impregnaUe)  when  they 
iirere  diverted  from  their  original  purpose,  and,  instead  of  bsr« 
riers  of  national  defence,  became  the  mere  seats  of  barons,  and 
the  protectioif  of  local  tyranny. — A  view  so  severe,  and  confined 
to  the  repulsive  side,  would  be  calculated  to  add  fresh  tints  of 
gloom  and  terror  to  the  rugged  fragments  of  those  ancient  struc- 
tures ;  and  might  induce  us  to  reflect,  with  unmixed  pleasure,  on 
the  events  which  have  dismantled  their  towers,  and  robbed  their 
h^lls  of  almost  every  relic  of  tenantry.  But  there  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  hours  in  which  the  battlements  were 
perfect,  and  the  courts  and  passages  thronged  with  population, 
that  demand  regret,  at  least  through  one  short  minute,  for  their 
present  dilapidated  condition. 

Although  a  petty  tyranny,  of  dreadful  local  influence,  dts- 
ilgured  some  of  these  abodes,  and  renders  them  still  hateful  to 
contemplation,  the  valorous  and  renowned,  the  Percys  and  Tal- 
botli  pf  history,  resided  in  others ;  aud  who  will  not  be  gratified 
to  reflect  that  the  walls  within  which  they  dwelt  are  still  remaiu- 

£roA  the  French,  of  a  licei>ce  to  "  embattle  and  crena|.ite,"  granted  hj  the 
Bishop  of  Durhaip,  n  pieiented  in  the  Beauties  for  that  coanty,  p.  f  SS. 

Few  licenses  to  construct  castles  occar  after  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
One,  however,  granted  by  Richard  the  Second,  is  noticed  in  the  preface  to 
Gruse's  Antiquities;  and  two  further  instances  of  similar  licenses,  obuincd 
in  the  same  reign,  are  mentioned  in  the  Beauties  of  England  for  the  county 
of  Durhaio,  and  will  be  specified  jn  subsequent  pagvs  of  this  "  Introduc* 

tion." 

It  is  observed  in  the  Beauties  for  Norfolk  (p.  976.)  that  Sir  Edmund 
Bedingfield  obtained  a  grant,  or  patent,  of  Kmg  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  the 
\eaT  148S,  to  build  his  roapo^-hou^e,  termed  Ojburgh  Halt,  with  towers,  hat* 
tlemcnts,  machicoUiions,  &c.  This  building  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  c*Uel' 
^ted  mansion. 

The  privilege  of  erecting  a  mansion,  without  a  licence  from  the  crown, 
or  authoriiiey  thence  appointed,  did  not  exbt  until  the  reign  of  Henry  th<; 

Eiiihth. 

•   p      > 
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lng»  tiie  moniiiDents  of  their  hospitable  dignity  -  Those  roibed 
•trttctures  which  we  now  behold,  scattered  in  deserted  niagnifi- 
eenoe  (the  striking  enblems  of  mortal  evanesceBce!)  when  new, 
and  the  boast  of  their  respective  connties^  formed  the  schools  of 
chivalry,  and  were  the  theatres  of  eoartesy,  wit,  and  wisdom, 
throogh  a  long  soccession  of  ages.  If  attentively  examined, 
their  rematas  present  the  best  criteria  for  forming  a  jadgment  of 
the  progress  of  manners  and  customs,  in  periods  little  illumined 
by  the  tomes  of  the  historian. 

Whilst  secarity  alone  was  the  object  of  the  chieftain,  we  have 
•een  that  the  keep  of  his  sallen  refloat  was  as  contracted,  idsa- 
hited,  and  cbearless,  as  were  his  own  notions  of  enjoyment. 
When  each  baron's  castle  became  a  court  of  chivalry,  the  select 
and  most  noble  youth  of  the  land  resorted  to  it,  and  here  acted  aa 
pagea>  until  by  trials  of  skill  and  exercises  of  hardihood,  chiefly 
peHbrmed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  military  edifice,  they 
proved  tbemseWei  worthy  to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

The  softer  manners  of  the  age  were  connected  with  such  a  pro- 
bationary serrioe.  Many  noble,  or  well-dowered,  females,  were 
wards*  to  the  great  barons  possessing  such  castles ;  and  in  the 
hours  of  festivity  both  sexes  were  mingled.  The  banquet  and 
the  dance,  in  such  society,  were  lessons  of  gallant  coortesy  to 
the  youthful  page;  and  when  we  reflect  on  such  scenes,  while 
Tiewiag  these  fiibries,  now  abandoned  and  lonely,  we  may  remem* 
bar  that  some  of  the  few  bright  virtues  of  the  iron  and  unlettered 
ages,  emanated  from  a  deference  towards  the  weaker  sex,  her^ 
carefally  cultivated. 

Whilst  we  recollect  the  pompous  manners  ascribed  to  the  lords 
^f  such  structures ;  their  chivalric  celebrations,  their  long  ranks 
•f  retainers,  and  the  numerous  youth  of  both  sexes  protected  in 

a  4  their 

*  T))e  minor  heirs  of  all  noble  or  affluent  deceased  vassals  of  the  crown, 
were  wards  of  the  king,  during  the  strict  preTalence  of  the  feudal  system  ; 
and  |hc  management  of  the  estates  belonging  to  such  minors  was  a  source  of 
cansiderable  profit  to  the  royal  reTennc.  The  person  of  the  ward  wns  com^ 
pitted  to  the  guardianship  of  some  distinguished,  and  favourite  courtier. 
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their  halls,  as  pages  or  as  wards;  we  naturally  enquire  eoncera« 
ing  the  situation  of  those  *'  halls''  (on  which  tradition  and  fancy 
have  bestowed  so  much  splendour ;)  and  of  the  "  bowers"  in  which 
the  noble  inmates  of  the  castle  reposed. 

Iq  reply  to  enquiries  so  natural,  it  must  be  observed  that  if  wo 
form  au  estimate  of  tbe  imagiuary  needs  and  luxuries  of  life,  in 
the  middle  ages,  from  the  factitious  wants  or  enjoyments  of 
modem  society,  we  shall  certainly  argue  on  most  deceptive  data. 
Grandeur  and  luxury  are  well  known  to  be  words  of  a  comparative 
meaning.  Homer's  heroes  and  princesses  were  both  grand  and 
luxurious,  ill  the  esteem  of  tM  commonalty,  three  thousand  years 
back;  and  the  middle  classes  of  society,  at  the  present  day,  have 
an  amplitude  of  apartment,  and  a  delicacy  of  provision,  unknown 
to  persons  of  exalted  rank  in  ages  when  even  tables  and  arras- 
liangings  were  moved  as  valuables,  and  the  softest  form  reposed 
upon  sheets  spread  over  straw.  In  calculating  upon  the  halls  and 
chambers  required,  in  the  early  and  middle  centuries  oi  English 
history,  for  the  splendid  reception  of  a  large  and  noble  family, 
we  must  not  neglect  to  bear  iu  remembrance  this  progressive 
change  of  manners* 

But,  although  our  notions  of  splendour  are  so  entirely  compa* 
raiive,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  large  retinues  of  wealthy  and 
stately  barons  could  not  receive  even  bare  accommodation  in  such 
structures  as  now  remain,  the  sole  monuments  of  their  domestic 
habits.— It  would  appear  to  be  unquestionable  that  the  apartments 
in  the  keep  tower  were  considered  as  principal  rooms  of  state,  from 
the  earliest  period  down  to  the  latest  date  at  which  defensible  cas- 
tles were  inhi^bited  by  their  noble  owners.  But  it  is  equally  un* 
doubted  that  numerous  buildings  for  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
aifd  the  reception  of  attendants,  were  constructed  in  ^he  vicinity 
of  the  keep,  so  as  to  be  defended  by  the  strongest  outworks  of  for- 
tification, in  the  same  early  ages ;  and  were  much  au«;mented  and 

Improved  eyen  under  the  direction  of  the  An^lo- Normans.'*^ 

U 

f  Xbe  habitual  piety  cf  tlip  Nurinaiis  led  to  the  introdoction  of  «  gratify- 
ing 
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It  is  presomed  that  such  buildings,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  o«s« 
tellated  architecture  (as  regards  this  country)  were  merely  wooden 
fabrics;  and  we  have  not  relics  to  prove  that»  even  in  the  reigns 
BOW  under  consideration,  they  were  tmt/brm/y  constructed  of  more 
durable  materials.  Until  the  truly  splendid  style  of  castellation 
introduced  by  the  Edwards,  these  additional  buildings  appear, 
indeed,  to  have  been  considered  as  mere  excrescences  of  the  struc- 
ture ;  and  such,,  unquestionably^  they  were,  while,  from  the  con* 
vulsed  state  of  the  country,  the  fortress  was  in  continual  danger 
of  attack,  and  was  chiefly  viewed  as  a  fortified  encampment:-— 
Yet,  in  these  extraneous  erections,  many  grand  celebrations  were 
probably  held;  and  here  must  have  sojourned  such  retainers  and 
affianced  friends  as  could  not  possibly  be  accommodated  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  keep. 

The  period  at  which  these  auxiliary  edifices  were  first  con* 
atmcted  of  stone,  has  not  been  ascertained  in  a  manner  completely 
satisfactory;  but  it  has  been  thought,  and,  perhaps,  with  cor- 
rectness, that  they  were  first  partially  built  in  so  firm  a  mode  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.*  Although  formed  of  stone,  thej 
were,  in  general,  not  calculated  for  very  long  duration;  and» 

when 

log  apiiSDdage  to  castles  of  great  extent  and  magnificence. — k  chapel,  often 
•f  capacious  dimensions,  and  constrocted  in  a  manner  equally  solid  and  ele- 
gant, was  now  deemed  necessary  to  ike  completion  of  a  noble  residence. 
Instances  of  such  buildings,  raised  by  Anglo-Norman  barons,  within  the  em- 
battled walls  of  a  [castle-area,  or  base-court,  may  be  noticed  at  Oxford 
(Beauties  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  74—5.)  and  at  Ludlow  (Beauties  for  Shrop- 
shire,  p.  2.5t.)  A  part  of  the  latter  chapel  is  still  remaining,  and  isYepre- 
Sjsnted  in  an  engraving,  inserted  in  the  Beauties  of  England  for  Shropshire.— 
Bishop  Cundulph  erected^  in  the  Tower  of  l/>ndon,  "  a  chapel  55  feet  long, 
with  a  nave  apd  aisles;  tlio  former  15  iee^  broad." 

*  Vide  Muniments  Antiqua,  Vol.  III.  p.  166,  and  the  authority  there 
quoted.  Some  instances  in  which  these  buildings,  intended  for  state  and 
convenience,  an^  eTJdentjy  forming  parts  of  the  structure  unconnected  with 
fortification,  ^tili  remain,  bat  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  occur  in  the  Beao? 
t^ies  of  England  for  the  following  counties  z—Glouceslershiie,  p.  719 ;  Hamp* 
^hire,  p.  S08;  Monmenthshire,  p.  145;  174;  and  177. 
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wben  iii«y  were  doserted^  they,  id  mwi  instances,  sank  n  ready 
prey  to  the  wear  of  seasons*  and  the  hands  of  sordid  spoliators. 
The  keep,  neaawhile,  intended  for  defence,  with  a  slight  ioter-» 
mixture  of  stately  arrangenent,  remained  superior  to  all  victsBv- 
tttdes  of  weather;  and  has  heen  often  seen  to  deride  the  eflbrto  of 
those  who  were  dcsiroos  of  redociiig  it  to  tbegronnd,  for  tbepnr* 
pose  of  profiting  by  iU  materials. 

The  reign  of  Stephen  is  that  most  celebrated  for  the  erectiop  of 
castles,  during  the  prevalence  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  term 
the  mixed  Anglo-Norman  style  of  military  arehiteeture.  An  ex** 
ample  of  thai  date  is,  therefore,  presented,  as  being  most  likely 
to  convey  osefol  hiuto  of  information  to  the  examiner  into  the  cas- 
tellated antiquities  of  the  12th  century. 

Tbe  castle  of  Newark,  in  K0Uimgkawi$kire,*  is  believed  to 
have  been  erected  by  Alexander,  the  **  munificent  bishop  of  lin- 
coin  ;"  who,  in  order  to  expiate  the  seeming  ofience  of  his  fond* 
ness  for  military  architecture,  baitt  tbe  same  nnmher  of  monas-* 
lories  as  castlesi,  and  filled  them  with  religious  sodelies.  This  can* 
tie  is  now  in  a  slata  of  confused  min  ;  bnl  here,  as  in  many  other 
fortresses,  the  original  and  most  important  parU  of  the  strocturo 
still  exist,  while  many  additions  in  later  ages  have  sunk  under 
the  inroads  of  time,  and  scarcely  left  a  firagment  to  deoota  their 
cKaracter. 

The  remains  of  this  building  exhibit  "  a  part  of  tbe  enctosnre 
of  a  large  area,  which  was  an  oblong  square,  situated  on  an  high 
bank  by  the  side  of  the  river  Trent"  The  entrance,  was,  pro- 
bably, on  a  fortified  line  of  the  area  which  is  now  demolished; 
but  the  original  keep,  nudouhtedly  the  chief  place  of  residence, 
^et  remains,  and  appears  to  have  been  placed  near  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  ends  of  that  oblong  square  which  formed  the  boundary  of 

the 

*  Betsties  for  Nottinghaimhire,  p.  t3S,  with  an  engrayed  view.  Tbo 
eaade  of  Tiwert^n,  in  Devmukirt,  as  described  in  Hie  Beaoties  for  that  connty 
(pw  sa7^-9.)  pretrnts,  in  soine  of  its  parts,  an  interesting  specimen  of  tiM 
st^Ie  of  castfUation  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  FSrst. 
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1)he  fortification.  This  building,  like  the  defensive  outworks^  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  and  consists  of  three  stories.  On  the  ground* 
floor  are  two  rooms,  neither  of  which  is  lighted  either  by  window 
«r  loop-hole.  Beneath  one  of  these  lower  rooms  was  a  well  for 
water;  and  a  recess,  still  preserved,  appears  to  have  led  down' 
is  a  close  and  dismal  dungeon. 

The  next  apartment  above,  was  the  first  principal  room ;  and, 
iiere,  **  the  entrance  was  by  a  covered  way  from  the  adjoining 
wall,  similar  to  that  of  an  old  Norman  castle,  the  passage  being 
^  winding  one,  by  which  admission  is  gained  into  a  small  vesti- 
bule, wherein  sliH  are  only  two  narrow  lights,  like  loop-lioles; 
but  from  hence,  by  an  arched  doorway,  is  a  passage  to  Ihe  guard- 
room, which  has  two  fine  arched  windows." 

The  grand  staircase  of  the  keep  commences  on  this  floor,  and 
leads  to  the  state-apartments,  which  are  situated  immediately 
above.  These  were  not  of  extensive  dimensions,  and  were  of  a 
chill  aspect.  The  principal  room,  however,  was  lighted  by  a 
Jsrge  window,  now  in  ruins,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
very  splendid  character. — An  outer  staircase  proceeded  from  the 
base  of  the  inner  court,  straight  to  the  battlements  and  top  of 
the  building,  having  no  communication  with  the  apartments  of 
the  keep. 

A\  one  angle  of  the  oblong  outline  of  fortification,  is  still  re- 
maining a  tower,  of  smaller  proportions  than  the  keep,  with  ex- 
tremely thick  walls,  pierced  for  loops ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
similar  tower  was  originally  situated  at  each  corner  of  the  for*' 
iress. 

In  regard  to  the  arts  of  fortification  here  practised,  it  appears 
that  mock  arches  were  constructed  on  the  exterior,  foe  the  pur- 
pose of  deception,  as  in  several  castles  already  noticed ;  while, 
in  other  respects,  the  buildings  exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  style  in- 
troduced by  the  early  Normans,  with  that  of  the  more  scientific 
mode  carried  to  so  g^reat  a  degree  of  perfection  by  Bishop  Gun- 
dulph.  Still,  the  whole  fortress  would  appeajr  to  be  ill-designed, 
^f  compared  with  pron^inent  examples  either  pf  the  one  style  or 

|h« 
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Ike  other;  uid  each  ig  often  the  character  of  castles  erected  ui 
King  Stephen's  reign ;  many  of  which  were  built  in  haste,  and 
Ifith  little  evidence  of  refined  skill. 

The  purpose  of  such  structures  heing  chiefly  that  of  defence  i» 
the  prosecution  of  party-quarrels,  they  may  almost  be  considered 
as  mere  fortified  camps;  and  we,  consequently,  see  little  attention 
paid  to  splendour,  or  even  commodiousness,  of  internal  arrange* 
ment,  except,  in  the  latter  instance,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  military.  In  succeeding  ages,  when  the  times,  although  still 
ikf  a  troubled  complexion,  allowed  longer  intervals  of  peace,  and 
more  rational  hopes  of  security,  large  additions  were  frequently 
made  to  those  castellated  structures  which  became  fixed  seals  of 
baronial  residence.  Vestiges  of  snch  additional  buildings  most  be 
discriminated  with  a  careful  eye  from  the  plan  of  the  origioaJ  for- 
tress. Such  an  augmentation  is  evident  here  at  Newark,  in  the 
relics  of  a  great  hall,  constructed  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  out- 
ward fortification,  and  extending  (ar  into  the  base-court;  having, 
beneath,  a  curious  arched  vault,  supported  by  a  row  of  pillars  in 
the  middle,  with  loops  aud  embrasures  on  the  side  towards  the 
river  which  flows  at  the  base  of  these  ruins. 

The  three  following  may  be  uoticed  amongst  the  strongest  ess* 
ties  erected  in  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  Norham,  in  Northumber" 
land  ;*  Sheriff' Huiton,  in  Yorkshire  ;t  and  Brancepeik,  in  the 
county  palatine  of  Durkam ;  %  which  latter  ibrtre^  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign. 

The  persons  most  distiuguisbiNl  in  history,  for  the  erection  of 
castellated  structsres,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  First,  and 
Stephen,  like  the  illustrious  architect  of  the  ages  immediately 
preceding,  were  ecclesiastics,  and  of  mitred  dignity.  These 
irere  Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  and  his  nephew,  Alexander, 
Bishop  of  JJncoln.    The  works  iu  military  architecture  of  the 

*  Besotiet  for  NorthnmberUnd,  p.  tS5. 
f  — —  Yorkshire,  p.  S49. 
I  ■  Darham,  p.  200, 
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farmer  celebrated  prelate  are  comnieniorated  by  seVeral  historiaat, 
and  pariicalarly  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  a  contemporary  writer* 
Unlike  Bishop  Gandulpb,  his  great  predecessor  in  architectural 
renown,  the  structures  wliich  he  erected  were  intended  for  the 
residence  of  himself;  for  the  aggrandisement  of  political  strength, 
and  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition.  He  is  said  to  have 
built,  or  to  have  much  enlarged,  the  castles  of  Malmsbury,  De* 
inzes,  Sherborne,  and  Santm,  The  above  historian  describes 
these  baildings.  as  being  "  erected  at  vast  cost,  and  with  sur- 
passing beauty;  the  courses  of  stone  being  so  correctly  laid,  that 
the  joint  deceives  the  eye,  and  leads  it  to  imagine  that  the  whole 
wall  is  composed  of  a  single  block/' 

In  a  comment  on  this  passage,  presented  in  Mr.  Britten's  Ar- 
chitectural Antiquities,  it  is  observed,  "  that  as  such  a  pecu- 
liarity of  construction  was,  at  that  time,  an  object  of  admiration 
and  surprise,  we  may  infer  that  the  mechanical  art  of  masonry 
was  then  advanced  to  a  state  of  excellence  which  was  before  un- 
known. In  an  age  of  almost  perpetual  wariare,  strength  in  build* 
ings  is  the  first  object  of  consideration ;  and  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  early  Norman  structures ;  but, 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  something  like  beauty  and 
decoration  was  aimed  at;  and  the  notice  which  William  of  Malms- 
bury  takes  of  the  buildings  erected  by  Bishop  Poor,  clearly  in* 
dicates  that  some  novelty^  or  extraordinary  improyement,  was 
Rianifested  in  the  architecture  of  that  age."* 

The  structures  on  which  is  founded  the  hme  of  Bishop  Roger, 
as  a  builder  of  military  edifices,  are  (with  an  exception  of  5Aer- 
horne,  of  which  a  ruined  part  remains)  so  utterly  destroyed,  that 
we  are  unable  to  appreciate  justly  the  commendation  bestowed  by 
William  of  Malmsbury,  his  contemporary.  But,  according  to 
Dr.  Maton,  as  quoted  in  the  Beauties  for  Dorsetshire,  ''  the  cas- 
tle of  Sherborne  was,  in  every  respect,  correspondent  to  the  de« 
acriptiou/'  given  by  that  ancient  historian ;  ''  as  we  may  per- 

ceivOf 

*  Architectural  Antiqultiei,  Vol.  II.  p.  4 
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teive,  even  from  iU  ruins/'*  It  is,  therefore,  prdbAbte  thtt  sit 
inpivvement  in  the  art  of  masonry  was  introduced  to  such  of  the 
most  costly  structures  of  these  periods,  as  were  erected  in  yean 
least  exposed  to  factious  trouble. 

We  have  a  specimen  of  the  works  of  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, in  the  castle  of  Newark,  already  described. 

In  the  present  stage  of  our  work,  whilst  Tiewingp  the  castel^ 
lated  structures  of  this  country  chiefly  as  fortifications,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  present  an  expiamition  of  the  terms  used  m  de^ 
tcribing  several  component  parts  of  the  keep  and  outtoorks. 
Such  a  section,  although  superfluous  to  many  readers,  may  yet 
be  acceptable  to  others,  and  can  scarcely  prove  uninteresting  to 

awy. 

TTke  keep  (in  some  instances  called  the  dungeon,  atrd,  in  othen^, 
emphatically  styled  the  tower)  was  the  strongest  part  of  the  cat- 
tle ;  and,  conseqoently,  formed  the  great  dependance  of  the  gar* 
rison  in  time  of  close  siege.     It  was,  indeed,  the  citadel  of  the 
fortress.     Here  were  constructed  the  apartments  in  which  the 
lord  and  his  family  resided;  and,  in  early  times,  all  the  rooms- 
intended  for  purposes  of  state  and  hospitality  were,  likewise,  con- 
tained in  the  same  isolated  and  limited  part  of  the  fortress.f    A\* 
though  these  rooms  maintained  a  superior  dignity  in  the  esteem 

of 

*  ObserTfttions  on  the  Westero  Counties,  u  quoted  in  the  Beaaties  for 
Dorsetshire,  p.  502. 

f  In  Mr.  Dailaway's  "  Observations  on  English  Architecture,*'  it  the  fol- 
lowiug  remark,  which  it  may  be  amusing  to  quote,  in  illustration  of  a  term 
•ometimes  bestowed  on  the  chief  tower  of  an  ancient  castellated  structure  :— 
*'  Amid  the  ruins  of  castles,  we  are  freqpently  shown  those  of  one  called  the 
•«  Maiden  Tower,"  as  in  Lord  Surrey's  sonnet,  at  Windsor  castle : 

**  With  eyes  cast  up  into  the  raayden's  tower," 

Warton,  in  a  nole  on  this  word,  very  satisfactorily  proves  that  it  did  not 
refer  .to  the  habitation  of  the  fair  sex,  or  to  the  tower*s  having  never  been 
taken,  but  simply  a  corruption  of  the  old  French  "  magne,"  or  *'  mayne,** 
great.    Hist.  EngJ.  Poet.  Vol.  III.  p.  13. 
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of  later  mgM,  addttioDal  halU.  (as  has  been  prefiously  observed) 
ancounected  with  the  massy  outlines  of  the  keep,  were.ereoted, 
as  society  attaijied  a  greater  polish  and  «M>re  enla<[ged  aotions  of 
cojoymeat 

The  keep  was  oonraMDly  sttaated  near  the  centre  of  the  forti- 
fied works ;  boi  not  invariably  so.  Instances  in  which  this  oastoa 
was  neglected,  and  the  keep  was  placed  in  a  line  with  the  exte- 
rior walls,  occur  iu  several  pages  of  the  Beauties  of  England.* 
The  outward  form  chie6y  prevailing  in  this  part  of  the  castle,  at 
different  eras,  is  noticed  in  the  reapecttTe  sections  of  these  i^ 
snarks  on  the  progress  of  military  architectuK. 

In  the  improved  state  of  the  science  of  fortification,  the  entrance 
to  the  citadel,  or  last  retreat  of  the  garrison,  was  guaided  by 
p^rictUHseSff  as  impervious  to  assault  as  were  the  ponderous  walb 
of  the  structure;  or  by  mmchiooUitio$is,X  from  which,  destructive 

weights, 

*  It  18  obtcTTable  that  the  keep  at  PartcheUer,  Gmdriek,  Cosl^toii,  and 
aeTeral  other  fortresses  ascribed  by  some  antiquaries  to  aa  aute-Normaa  dale, 
steads  close  to  tlie  outward  wall  of  the  castle. 

f  The  portcntUs  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introfluced  to  the  niilitarj 
architecture  of  this  country,  i»  the  instance  of  early  Norman  castles.  The 
nature  of  this  machine  is  almost  too  well  known  for  repetition  ;  but  it  maybe 
•bserved  that  the  herse,  or  portcullis,  was  a  strong  grating  of  timber,  fenced 
with  iron,  arid  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  a  groove  of  solid  stoiie  wotk, 
witbiB  the  arch  of  the  portal.  The  bottom  was  furnished  with  sliarp  iron 
•pikes,  designed  to  strike  into  the  ground,  for  the  sake  of  greater  firmness  and 
solidity,  and  aJ^  to  break  or  destroy  whatever  should  be  under  it,  when  l^ 
was  let  fall.  The  groove  in  whicli  it  rested  was  always'contrived  so  deep  in 
the  stone  work,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  by  assailants  without  pulliog 
down  the  whole  wall. — See  Archseol.  Vol.  IV.  p.  S70. 

t  MttcfueoUtMiit  "  over  gates,  are. small  projectioni,  tapported  by  bracket^ 
having  open  intervals  at  the  bottom,  through  which  melted  lead  and  stones 
were  thrown  down  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants  ;  and«  likewise,  large  weights 
fastened  lo  ropes  or  chains,  by  which,  after  they  had  taken  effect,  they  were 
retracted  by  the  besieged."  Grose,  preface  to  the  Antiq.  uf  England  and 
llVales. — It  must  be  added  that  machicolations  were  not  always  projecting 
works,  bat  tometiraes  con^iisted  of  rows  of  square  holes  in  the  vaUttiag  of 

portalf. 
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tretgbts>  or  heated  flnids,  were  precipitated  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  eiideaveored  to  force  a  passage. 

The  toalls  of  the  keep  were  chiefly  designed  for  protection, 
through  a  massiveness  of  character  which  derided  assault  before 
the  Qse  of  artillery.  Their  few  embrasures,  or  loops,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  arrows^  were  calculated  for  the  annoyance^  rather  than 
the  discomfiture  of  an  enemy.  The  great  theatre  of  active  de- 
fence was  situated  on  the  top  of  the  castle,  where  a  platform  was 
generally  constructed,  with  an  embattled  parapet;  and,  from  this 
elevated  spot,  the  defendants  discharged  swarms  of  darts,  or  loads 
of  weighty  stones,  by  means  of  various  engines. 

The  dungeon,  or  prison,  of  the  castle,  was  a  comfortless  snb* 
terranean  cell,  usually,  but  not  uniformly  constmcted  immediately 
b«ieath  the  keep-tower.  At  Rochester  we  find  it  placed  under 
m  smaller  tower,  which  adjoins  the  keep ;  and  in  the  castles  of 
Warkuforth,  Northumberland;  and  Spofford,  Yorkshire;  two 
former  seats  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy,  the  repulsive  cell  de- 
digued  for  the  incarceration  of  offenders,  is  situated  beneath  « 
tower  entirely  detached  from  the  main  body  of  the  structure,  ot 
that  inhabited  by  the  haron  and  his  family. 

Whilst  mentioning  the  dungeons  of  ancient  castles,  (which 
have  by  some  persons  been  confounded  with  the  whole  keep)  it 
is  desirable  to  remind  the  reader,  that,  although  grants  for  eas* 
ties  to  become  state*prisons  were  usual  in  the  early  Norman  ages, 
we  are  not  to  understand  that,  in  consequence  of  such  a  grant, 
the  whole  castle  became  a  prison.  Tbe  fact  appears  to  be,  fliat, 
by  virtue  of  this  permission  from  the  crown,  "  tbe  usual  dungeon 
of  the  .castle  was,  by  royal  authority,  appointed  to  be  a  public 
and  privileged  prison  at  all  times;  whereas  the  dungeons  of  other 
castles  were  permitted  to  be  used  as  such  only  in  time  of  war, 
and  it  was  unhiwful  at  other  times  to  coufine  any  persons  therein. 
But  the  upper  apartments  of  these  keep  towers,  in  which  the 

dungeons 

portals^  uedf  u  if  stated  above,  for  pouxing  dtwn  heated  sand,  melted  lead, 
and  Qtber  destructive  artiples. 
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jlniigeoiii  were^  oontiDaedj  Id  both  cases^  to  be  coDstantly  ased  as 
state  apartmeota,  for  the  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  mansion, 
notwithstandiog  the  prison  underneath.  And  hence,  perhaps, 
arose  the  practice,  in  early  times,  of  oommitting  state  prisoners 
to  the  custody  of  different  lords  at  pleasure ;  which  custom  was 
continued  even  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  origin  of  it 
was  forgotten/'* 

The  outworks,  however  formidable,  being  the  weaker  parts  of 
a  castle,  and  those,  from  many  causes,  most  subject  to  demolition, 
they  in  few,  if  in  any,  instances  retain  to  the  present  day  the 
precise  features  of  their  original  construction.  The  great  varie- 
ties of  form  observable  in  the  ground-plans  of  ancient  casUes, 
will  be  obvious  on  an  inspection  of  those  pages  of  the ''  Beauties" 
which  treat  of  such  structures.  Natural  circumstances,  and  the 
excursions  of  caprice,  often  operated  so  largely  on  the  architect's 
design,  that  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  present  any  single  ex- 
ample, as  a  satisfactory  illustratiou  of  the  mode  used  in  the  dis« 
tribution  of  the  outline  and  attendant  works. 

The  following  remarks  on  this  bead  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Angh'Saxans  constantly  affected  the 
circular  form,  in  regard  to  exterior  lines  of  defence,  where  such  a 
method  was  not  denied  by  imperative  natural  circumstances;  and 
encompassed  the  keep  with  concentric  walls.  The  Anglo^Nor^ 
MOM  were  more  variable,  and  introduced  many  bold  novelties  of 
style  in  the  disposal  of  their  outworks.*— Th^  fortified  area  attend- 
ant on  the  keep  of  most  castles,  of  a  date  not  earlier  tiian  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Nonnans,  may,  however,  in  general  terms,  be  stated 
as  consisting  of  two  divisions,  named  theoK/er  and  inner  ballia. 

On  the  extremity  of  the  works  was  a  circumambient  ditch,t 
'  2  A  uniformly 

*  ArelutoL  Vol.  IV.  p.  40S ;  and  MonimenU  Antiqoa,  Vol.  IIL  p.  251. 
f  DUeh,  -wMoi,  foue,  or  vaUnm.  These  various  terms  are  used  to  express  » 
hollow  space  on  the  outside  of  walls,  or  ramparts.  ArchBol.  .Vol.  XIL  p. 
146.  When  the  ditch  was  dry,  there  were,  sometimes,  subterraneous  pat- 
sages,  through  which  the  cavalry  ooold  saily.  Giose'f  l^reface  to  Antiq.  of 
Bnglaud  and  Wales. 
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uniformly  filled  with  waler,  when  sneh  a  circamttaDoe  was  attain- 
able ;  but  a  ditch^  or  fosse,  was  still  formed,  even  if  it  remained 
dry. 

The  most  prominent  part  of  the  architectural  fortification  was 
termed  the  Barbican,  or  Barbacan ;  which  may  be  sacciactly 
described  as  a  ''small  tower,  for  the  station  of  an  advanced  guard, 
placed  JQst  before  the  outward  gate  of  the  castle-yard,  or  bai* 
lium.''*  Mr.  Grose,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Antiquities  of  England 
•  sind  Wales,  quotes  ''  diverse  authors,"  in  regard  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Barbican,  and  the  nse  to  which  this  part  of  a  castle 
was  assigned ;  who  ''  all  agree  that  it  was  a  watch-tower,  for 
the  purpose  of  descrying  an  enemy  at  a  greater  distance/'f 

But  snch  an  opinion  appears  liable  to  this  objection:— the  bar- 
bican, as  usually  described,  was  a  small  tower,  of  mach  leas  alti- 
tude than  the  keep ;  and,  therefore,  was  not  nearly  so  well  cal- 
culated for  the  discovery  of  an  enemy  approaching  in  the  distance. 
'  If  we  reject  the  probability  of  it  being  de|igned  as  a  tower  of  ob- 
f  servation,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  intended  as  a  seri- 

ous addition  to  the  strong  defensible  chaiacter  of  the  fortress ;  for 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  an  inconsiderable  size,  and*  as  it  was 
often  protruded  beyond  the  ditch,  must  be  more  eaiy  of  assaalt 
than  the  towers  on  the  mural  line  protected  by  that  wide  and  deep 
vallum.  Possibly  it  was,  in  most  instances,  rather  an  appendage 
of  honour  to  the  castle ;  the  spot  for  receiving  stately  annonnce- 
ments,  and  returning  answers,  by  voice  of  herald.  Bat,  at  the 
same  time,  it,  assuredly,  acted  as  a  protecting  cover  to  the  en- 
trance; although,  if  its  customary  situation,  and  comparative 
stren|^th,be  accurately  described,  it  must  have  been  of  little  avail 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  regular  siege* 

The  barbican,  if  placed  beyond  the  outward  ditch,  was  nnited 
to  the  main  parts  of  the  fortress  by  a  bridge  of  stone.  In  early 

ages; 

•  Arcbieol.  Vol.  VI.  p.  308. 
f  Antjq.  of  England  and  Walf^  4to.  edit  p.  f. 
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mget ;  and  by  a  drawbridge  afterwards.*  When  the  moat  was 
thns  crossed,  the  outer  balliam  was  entered  tbroagh  an  embat- 
tled gateway,  nsaally  flanked  by  two  strong  towers.  The  walls 
encompassing  the  ballia  were  embattled,  creneliated,  or  garrotted 
(each  of  which  terms  has  the  same  signification  in  military  archi- 
tecture) and  were  provided,  on  the  inner  side,  with  a  footway 
{terre  plane  J  foi'  defendants,  ascended  by  flights  of  steps  at  eon- 
▼enieut  distances.  The  walls  were,  likewise,  commonly  strength- 
ened by  towers,  well  placed  for  a  command  of  the  intervening  lines 
of  rampart. 

In  such  terms  may  be  described  the  general  character  of  a  strong 
liold,  used  as  a  dignified  residence.  Many  varieties  are  noticed 
in  different  volumes  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
such  as  are  important,  in  distinguishing  between  the  modes  of 
difierent  eras^  are  cited  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  introduo- 
tion. 

The  yarions  machines  used  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  these 
massy  fortresses^  are  enumerated  and  described  in  Grose's  Mili- 
tary Antiquities,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  same  author's  Anti- 
quities of  England  and  Wales.  The  researches  of  that  writer 
were  so  peculiarly  directed  to  the  ancient  military  history  of  Bri* 
tain,  that  the  following  extract,  from  different  parts  of  his  latter 
work,  briefly  exhibiting  the  modes  of  conducting  a  siege,  before 
the  invention  of  artillerjT,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  a  de* 
airable  appendage  to  the  above  descriptive  and  explanatory  re- 
marks: 

*'  The  method  of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  prac« 
tised  by  our  ancestors  before,  and  even  some  time  after,  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  was  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans ; 

2  A  2  most 

•  It  appears  to  be  Dnqne»tionab1e  that  the  moats  round  our  oldest  castles 
were  crossed  by  bridges  of  stone.  Such  occur  in  the  very  ancient  ca  tie  of 
Norvieh ;  and  may  be  noticed,  am^ng  other  instances,  at  Cntile  Rising, 
Norfolk,  (Beauties  for  Norfolk,  p.  301-^2,)  a  building  either  ef  Aitglo-Sazon, 
or  early  Anglo-Nonafin  original.  Drawbridges  were  a  rcfineoieBt  in  fortifict* 
tioD,  which  only  tardily  grew  into  use. 
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most  of  the  same  machines  being  made  use  of,  though  some  ef 
them  under  different  names. 

**  They  had  their  engines  for  throwing  stones  and  darts,  of 
difierent  weights  and  sizes;  the  greater  answering  to  oar  batter* 
ing  cannon  and  mortars ;  the  smaller  to  our  field-pieces.  These 
were  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  halitia  ;  catapulia  ;  e§- 
pHngab;  terbuchets ;  mangontu ;  mtmgMeis;  brkalies;  the 
petrary;  the  matnifundu  ;  and  the  wanoolf. 

*'  For  approaching  the  walls,  they  had  their  moveable  towers, 
by  which  the  besiegers  were  not  only  eoyered,  bat  th^  height, 
commanding  the  ramparts,  enabled  them  to  see  the  garrison,  who 
were  otherwise  hid  by  the  pampet  For  iiassing  the  ditch,  they 
had  tlie  eatfus,  and  sow,  maehines  answering  to  the  platens,  and 
vinea,  or  testudo  and  musculos,  of  the  Romans :  the  ram  was 
sometimes,  but  not  commonly,  used. 

**  Mines,  too,  were  frequently  practised.  These  were  either 
subterraneous  passages  into  some  unfrequented  part  of  the  for- 
tress; or  else  made  with  an  intent,  as  at  present^  to  throw  down 
the  wall.  Countermines  were  also  in  use ;  and  the  engineers  of 
those  days  were  not  unacquainted  with  artificial  firewoiks. 

*'  The  progressive  steps  taken  in  attacking  fortified  places, 
and  the  methods  opposed  thereto,  as  onoiently  practised*  were* 
allowing  for  the  difference  of  euginei^  much  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent   In  small  towns,  or  castles,  the  assailants  threw  up  ne 
works;  but,  having  hurdles,  or  large   shields,  called  pawds, 
borne  before  them,  advanced  to  the  counterscarp;  here,  some' 
with  arrows,  slings,  and  cross  bows,  attempted  to  drive  the  be* 
sieged  from  the  ramparts ;  and  others  brought  fascines  to  form  a 
passage  over  the  ditch,  if  we^  and  scaling-ladders  to  mount  the 
walls.    The  besieged,  on  their  part,  attempted  to  keep  the  enemy 
at  a  distance,  by  a  superior  discharge  of  their  missive  weapons; 
tp  bum  Uie  fascines  brought  to  fill  up  the  ditch;  or  to  break,  or 
overturn,  the  scaling-ladders.    I     larger  places,  or  strong  cas- 
tles, lines  of  circumvallation  and  contravallation  were  construct^- 
•d ;  the  former  to  prevent  any  attack  or  succour  from  without ; 

aud 
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and  the  latter  to  secure  them  from  the  sallies  of  the  besieged. 
In  both  these,  small  wooden  towers  were  often  erected,  at  proper 
distances,  called  bristegia,  or  rather  tristegia,  from  their  having 
three  floors,  or  stages. 

"  When  the  garrison  of  the  place  was  numerous,  and  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  expected,  they  often  formed  a  blockade,  by  en- 
closing it  with  lines,  strengthened  by  large  forts,  and  sometimes 
even  a  kind  of  town.  Of  the  first,  there  is  an  instance  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen ;  when  tliat  king,  being  unable  to  take  by  force 
the  strong  castle  of  WalHngfard,  surrounded  it  with  a  line, 
strengthened  by 'forts,  the  principal  of  which  he  called  the  castle 
of  Craumer;  he  also  cut  off  the  passage  of  the  garrison  over  the 
Thames,  by  erecting  a  strong  fort  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  It 
was,  however,  held  by  Brier  Fitz  Comte^  till  relieved  by  Henry 
the  Second,  then  Duke  of  Normandy;  who,  on  notice  of  the 
danger  of  this  important  place,  set  out  from  France,  encamped 
before  it,  and,  encompassing  these  works  with  a  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  to  prevent  Stephen  from  succouring  them,  besieged  the 
besiegers.  This  brought  on  the  conference  and  peace  between 
those  two  princes.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by  Froissart,  as  prac- 
tised by  King  Edward  the  Third,  at  the  siege  of  Calais;  where^ 
not  content  with  blocking  it  up  by  sea,  and  making  lines  on  the 
Downs,  and  at  the  bridge  of  Nieulay,  he  also  built  a  kind  of 
city  of  timber  about  the  place  besieged ;  where,  says  that  author^ 
there  were  palaces  and  houses,  laid  out  in  regular  streets :  it  had 
its  markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  merceries,  shambles, 
and  cloth-warehouses,  and  all  sorts  of  necessaries,  which  were 
brought  from  England  and  Flanders :  in  fine,  every  convenience 
was  there  to  be  had  for  money. 

"  It  seems  doubtful  whether  any  thing  like  approaches  were 
carried  on.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  besiegers  took  the  op- 
portunity of  the  night  to  bring  their  engines  and  machines  as  near 
the  walls  as  possible :  batteries  were  then  formed,  and  covered 
with  an  epaulement 

^*  The  mangonels  and  petraries  began  now  to  batter  the  walls, 

^  A  3  and 
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and  the  working  partiet  to  make  the  passage  into  the  ditch«  car« 
rying  bardies  and  Uadnen,  which,  with  their  bttcklera,  aerred 
to  shield  them  in  their  approach.  They  were  sopported  by  a 
number  of  archers,  covered  with  large  targets,  arrow-proof,  held 
by  men  particularly  appointed  for  that  service.  These  archers, 
by  shooting  into  the  crenelles,  and  other  openings,  scoured  the 
parapet,  and  protected  the  workmen  in  their  retreat  for  fresh 

ftacineff. 

"  An  easy  descent  being  formed  into  the  ditch,  the  cattos,  or 
sow,  was  poshed  forwards,  where  the  men,  under  cover,  filled  op 
and  levelled  a  passage  for  the  moveable  tower;  which  being  tiimst 
close  to  the  walls,  the  archers,  on  the  different  stages,  kept  a 
constant  discharge  of  darts,  arrows,  and  stones;  the  miners  be- 
gan to  sap  the  wall,  or  it  was  battered  with  the  ram.  When  the 
mine  was  finished,  the  props  were  set  on  fire :  daring  the  ooofii- 
sion  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  the  part  wined,  which  was  com* 
monly  a  tower,  the  assault  was  given,  and  the  breach  stormed. 
If  there  were  more  works,  these  operations  were  repeated.  Where 
BO  moveable  tower  was  used,  both  mines  were  mad^j  and  the  lam 
worked  under  the  cattus  and  sow. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  besieged  opposed,  for  their  defence, 
fiights  of  darts,  and  large  stones,  shot  from  their  engines;  with 
arrows  and  quarrels  from  their  cross  bows ;  sallies,  wherein  they 
>'  attempted  to  burn  or  demolish  the  machines  of  their  enemies;  and 
mines  under  their  moveable  towers,  in  order  to  overthrow  them. 
Upon  the  cattos  and  sow  they  threw  monstrous  weights,  to  break, 
and  wildfire  to  burn  them. 

"  Upon  the  front  attacked,  they  placed  sacks,  filled  with  wool, 
which  were  loosely  suspended  from  the  wall ;  and,  to  break  the 
stroke  of  the  ram,  besides  this,  divers  other  contrivances  were 
invented;  such  as  nippers,  worked  by  a  crane,  for  seizing  it; 
and,  sometimes,  they  let  fall  upon  it  a  huge  beam,  fastened  witli 
chains  to  two  strong  leyers.''* 

Snoh 

*  PrefaS  to  Groie's  Aiiti<|.  of  EogUnd  snd  Wale^ 
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Soch  are  the  most  important  particulars  collected  by  Mr.  Grose, 
in  reganl  to  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence  practised  Ivhile  the 
ancient  fortresses  of  this  island  constituted  the  great  strength,  and 
dependauce,  of  its  factions  barons.  The  length  of  time  required 
for  such  tedious  operations  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  when  the 
services  of  the  military  were  limited  in  duration,  was  a  circum- 
stance highly  favourable  to  the  defensive  party;  and,  when  we 
remember  the  massy  character  of  the  walls,  and  the  elevated 
situation  of  the  keep,  in  many  of  the  ancient  castles,  we  may 
readily  believe  that  they  were  nearly  impregnable  to  open  assault, 
conducted  in  such  methods.  In  respect  to  the  stronger  castles, 
the  contending  parties,  indeed,  appear  to  have  chiefly  depended, 
for  a  result,  on  the  capability  of  procuring  sustenance.  A  want 
of  aliment  for  the  garrison,  more  frequently  led  to  the  surrender 
of  a  distinguished  ancient  fortress,  than  the  havoc  produced  by 
the  engineg  of  its  assailants. 

On  th£  Ecclesiastical  Abcbitsctore  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans.*'— The  Aftglo-Norman  style  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 

2  A  4  teeture 

*  The  term  of  Awolo-Nobmak  is  presaroed»  in  thii  "  Introdaction,"  to 
he  applicable  to  all  buildings  erected  in  tbe  reigns  of  William  the  First  and 
Second^  Henrj  tbe  First,  Stephen,  and  Hear;  tbe  Second ;  or  from  tbe  year 
1066,  to  1189. 

In  ascribing  to  tbe  Anglo-Norman  style,  tbe  above  date  of  prevalence,  1 
have  adopted  tbe  plan  suggested  bjr  "  A  sketch  of  a  Noroenclatore  of  Ancient 
Architecture,"  presented  in  the  first  rolume  of  Mr.  Brittun's  Architectural 
Antiquities.  Much  diberence  of  opinion,  however,  prevails  as  to  tlie  period 
at  which  this  style  of  architecture  may  be  said  to  have  ceased,  as  a  fasl)ion, 
Mr.  Bentbam  (Hist,  of  £lj  Cathedral,  p.  54.)  seems  inclined  to  restrict  it  to 
■arrower  limits;  but  "thinks  we  may  venture  to  say,"  that  the  circular  mode 
"  was  universally  used  by  the  Anglo-Normans  to  the  end  of  King  Henry  tbe 
First's  reign."  Dr.  Milner  (letter  to  the  editor  of  Taylor's  Gothic  Essays, 
p.  13.)  considers  the  pointed  style  "  to  have  properly  begun  in  the  reign  of 
out  first  Plantagenet,"  Henry  tbe  Second.    Mr.  l^illers,  on  the  eontrary 

(Description 
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lecture  is,  necessarily,  a  snlijecfc  of  carioos  enqoiiy  and  high  ia« 
teiest  Notwithstanding  the  Ticissitudes  of  many  centaries ;  the 
rapine  of  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of  reformation;  and  the 
changes  effected  hy  fashion^  or,  rather,  the  improvements  arising: 
from  a  new  creation  in  architectural  manner,  at  once  more  scien- 
tific, captivating,  and  angnst;  numerous  magnificent  vestiges  of 
this  commanding  style  are  still  remaining,  in  nearly  every  divi- 
sion of  England,  and  in  several  parts  of  Wales. 

In  those  splendid  examples,  on  which  the  pride  and  talent  of 
the  conquerors  lavished  their  resources— the  cathedral  edifices  of 
this  country — ^the  relics  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  are  min- 
gled with  the  light,  and  more  beautiful,  innovations  of  the  pointed 
mode. 

The  monastic  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Normans  (subject,  in  at 
least  an  equal  degree,  to  the  same  intermixture)  have  nearly  dis- 
appeared, even  as  sinking  antiquities.  Bereft  of  their  endow* 
ments  by  the  refwrming  spirit  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  build- 
ings connected  with  religious  foundations,  which  that  arbitrary 
prince  bestowed  on  greedy  courtiers,  as  rewards  for  their  acqui* 
escence  in  his  measures,  or  sold,  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
avarice,  were  quickly  despoiled  of  such  constituent  parts  as  were 
necessary  to  their  preservation.  Many  of  these  desecrated  struc* 
tures  were  disjointed,  for  the  value  of  their  materiab;  parts  of 

some 

(Description  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p-  IT.)  extends  the  prevaleuce  of  Anglo  Nor- 
man archjtectore  to  the  end  of  Richard  the  First's  reign. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  no  line  of  demarkation  can  be  drawn  with  fo  nice  a 
hand,  as  to  exclude  the  last  instance  of  the  circular  st^le,  and  embrace  the 
earlieit  display  of  pointed  architecture.  Arches  of  the  peaked*  or  pointed « 
character  were,  assuredly,  blended  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  form  in 
numerous  structures,  long  before  the  light  and  pointed  mode  obtained  pre- 
doniiaant  favour,  aud  was  methodised  i|ito  any  resemblance  of  aii  architectu- 
ral order.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  heavy,  circular,  style  of  the  Saxons 
aud  Normans  was  disused  in  buildings  of  leading  importance,  and  discarded 
as  a  national  fashion,  sufficiently  near  the  time  noticed  above,  for  #li^  paft 
ppse  connected  with  general  enquiry. 
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some  few  were  altered^  and  conterted  into  dwellings  for  gentry 
sabverrient  to  the  will  of  the  monarch ;  and  others^  tenantleiia 
and  friendieaa^  were  left  to  monlder  quietly  into  dissolution;  their 
Biaterials  affi>rding  help  to  the  agricultural  builder,  or  to  the 
mender  of  the  roads,  as  occasion  might  demand. 

In  some  instances,  howeter,  these  deserted  remains  ha?e  proved 
too  massive  for  fortuitous  efforts  at  demolition ;  or  have  escaped, 
through  accidental  forbearance,  arising,  perhaps,  from  a  linger- 
ing feeling  of  ancient  piety  at  first,  and  (although  rarely)  from 
antiquarian  reverence  afterwards.  Such  fragments  unite  with  the 
crumbling  masses  of  dismantled  castles,  in  adorning  this  coun« 
try,  above  all  others,  with  ruinous  but  impressive  memorials  of 
the  manners  of  past  ages.  Pictorial  in  the  irregular  beauty  of 
their  decay,  they  at  once  elevate  the  imagination  and  instruct  the 
understanding.  Enriched  with  these  half-extinct  works  of  art, 
the  landscape  imparts  a  lesson  of  pensive  morality ;  and  the  build- 
ings raised  by  superstition,  teach,  in  the  august  spectacle  of  their 
progressive  dissolution,  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  in- 
stability of  all  forms,  modes,  and  institutions,  which  depend  ou 
human  art  or  power. 

Parochial  churches,  free  from  the  dangerous  honour  of  a  colle- 
giate endowment,  were  happily  beyond  the  reach,  or  beneath 
the  aim,  of  these  reformists;  and  they  present,  in  some  instances, 
unaltered  and  uninjured  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Norman  style; 
though,  in  humble  and  obscure  buildings,  the  date  of  erection 
can  rarely  be  ascertained  with  satisfiictory  precision. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  on  the  authority  of  William  of 
Malmsbury,*  (and  that  of  other  ancient  historians  might  be  cited 
to  the  same  effect)  that  the  Normans,  on  gaining  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  pf  *this  kingdom,  ostentatiously  displayed  their 
pious  zeal  by  erecting  numerous  churches  and  monasteries,  not 
only  in  cities  and  populous  towns,  but  in  recluse  villages.  The 
aiMue  writer  adds  that  the  custom  of  expressing  religious  fervour 

*  ride  mtte,  p.  C68-.9. 
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by  founding  a  church  or  monastic  houte^  preTaiied  in  so  canncai 
a  degree,  "  that  a  rich  man  wonld  haye  imagined  he  had  lived  in 
yain,  if  he  bad  not  left  sneh  an  ilhistrioua  monument  of  his  pietj 
and  munificence/'* 

In  the  pride  of  their  snperiority  over  the  Saxons  of  England, 
as  to  magnificent  notions,  and  a  more  careful  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  (results,  probably,  of  happier  political  circumstances)  the 
Normans  not  only  enriched  this  island  with  numerous  structures 
of  a  new  foundation,  but  supplanted  with  fresh  edifices  many  ec- 
clesiastical buildings  of  their  predecessors,  which  had  little  need 
of  substitution,  as  far  as  regarded  intrinsic  promise  of  duralnlity. 
Influenced  by  this  pride,  in  conjunction  witli  their  ardent  zeal  of 
piety,  they  affixed  the  marks  of  their  massy  vast  architecture,  to 
nearly  every  principal  religious  foundation  throughout  the  con- 
quered kingdom.    ''  It  is  observable,''  says  Mr.  Benthsjn,  "  that 

all 

*  The  seal  with  which  the  afflaent  contriboted  tgwards  the  erection  of  ee» 
citsiaitical  buildings^  and  the  means  used  for  incitiog  a  spirit  of  pious  emii- 
lation,  are  cnrioiislj  detailed  in  the  history  of  €rojland  Abbey,  Lincolnshire. 
From  this  history  it  appears  that  Joffred,  Abbot  of  Cray  land,  under  whow 
auspices  the  moDastcry  was  rebuilt,  in  the  twelfth  century,  obtained  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  an^  York,  remission  of  « tliird  part  of  all  pen- 
ances for  irregularity  of  conduct,  in  favour  of  those  who  contributed  to  that 
pious  undertaking.  The  most  eloquent  of  his  monks  were  dispatched,  to  re- 
quest assistance  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  every  (part  of  Britain  that 
promised  a  probability  of  snccour ;  and  large  contributions  were  raised  by 
means  of  those  persuasive  emissaries.  But  the  day  appohited  for  the  cere* 
raony  of  laying  the  first  stone,  afforded  the  great  harveet  of  Betiefoctioni. 
This  propitious  day  was  rendered  holy  io  popniar  esteem,  as  the  fertival'  or 
the  saintly  virgins  Fepetoa  and  Felicitas.  Moltitodes  of  all  ranks  assembled ; 
for  devotion,  pageantry,  and  feasting  were  blended  Jn  the  ceremonials. 
When  mass  was  ended,  the  abbot  laid  the  first  stone  at  the  cast  end ;  and  « 
stone  towards  the  building  was  ^afterwards  deposited  by  every  a£Bnent  friend, 
together  with  a  sum  of  money ;  a  grant  of  Iand»  tithes,  or  church-patronage ; 
or  a  promise  of  materials  towards  the  completion  of  the  structure.  The  abbot 
then  spread  his  bkssing  over  the  heads  of  the  contribntorsi,  and  invited  the 
whole  to  a  sumptuous  repast.  It  is  said  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  per* 
•^oiip  were  present  at  these  soleronitifs* 
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^1  vnr  cMlMdral,  and  most  of  the  abbey  charches^  were  either 
whoUy  rebuilt^  or  gceatly  improTed,  within  less  than  a  century 
after  the  conquest;  and  aU  of  them  by  Normans,  introdoced  into 
this  kingdom;  as  will  evidently  appear  on  examining  the  his- 
tory of  their  several  foundations/'*  Those  cathedrals,  and  other 
ohorches,  which  retain  to  the  present  day  eonspicaous  marks  of 
Normaa  dwgn  and  execution,  will  be  enumerated  in  future 
pages.  ,  < 

Although  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  archi- 
leoture  in  which  the  majority  of  these  ecclesiastical  baildiugs 
WiBre  erected,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  cause  for 
questioning  whether  it  accorded,  even  in.  many  important  charac- 
ieristics,  with  the  early  manner  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    But  it  is 

allowed 

*  The  following  note  by  Mr.  BeiUliam,  althoogh  not  appended^  in  his 
work,  to  the  above  passage,  affords  some  bints  of  information  which  may  be 
sseful  in  the  present  section  of  our  enquiries:  "  The  Saxon  waj^  of  bailding 
wiu,  as  is  observed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  very  strong.  There  were  many 
cathedral  and  conventual  churches  of  that  kif\d,  at  the  tine  of  the  conquest, 
whidi  might,  therefore,  probably  have  continued  to  this  day,  had  they  not 
been  pulled  down,  or  suffered  to  run  to  ruin  by  neglect ;  one  principal  cause 
of  which  was  the  removal  of  the  bishops'  sees  (some  of  which  had  been  placed 
in  villages,  or  small  towns)  to  cities  and  more  populous  places,  by  the  coun* 
cil  of  London,  A.  D.  i078.  This  occasioned  the  eld  Saxon  cathedrals  in  the 
deserted  sees  to  be  neglected,  and  fall  to  decay."  (Historytof  Ely  cathedral, 
p.  31.) — Independent  of  the  above  cause,  we  may  readily  admit  that  the  sub- 
stitution  of  Norman  structures  for  those  erected  by  the  Saxonsi  did  not  absolute- 
ly Imply  the  unsuitable  meanness  of  such  discarded  buildings,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  more  extensive  and  awgnificent  piles  raised  by  the  Normans  were 
sabseqnently  destroyed,  or  altered,  in  their  turn,  to  give  place  te  a  new 
mode  of  architecture.  Contributions  towards  such  erections,  and  an  observ- 
ance of  their  procedure,  assisted  in  keeping  vivid  the  religious  spirit  of  the 
laity.  New  buildings  were  certainly  honourable  to  all  ecclesiastics  concerned, 
and,  perhaps,  profitable  to  some.  An  augmentation  of  structure  was  gene- 
rally attended  by  an  extension  of  funds,  for  the  support  of  sacerdotal  dignity. 
It  is  said  that  parts  of  cathedrals,  upon  the  continent,  have  been  designedly 
left  unfinished,  with  a  view  of  perpttoating  •  livelinesa  f f  sttentiop  to  the 
interests  of  the  church. 
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allowed  that  the  same  method  of  building  was  practised  ia- 
island,  even  before  the  advent  of  the  Normans,  it  being  intn>- 
dnced  by  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  passed  mncb  time  in 
Normandy,  and  was  greatly  attached  to  the  manners  of  that 
country. 

William  of  M almsbary,  who  wrote  in  the  12th  oentnry,  and 
finishes  his  historical  work  with  the  reign  of  Stephen,  describes 
Edward  the  Confessor,  as  having  introdnced,  in  the  instance  of 
the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  *'  a  new  style  of  building  f*  and 
Matthew  Paris,  who  died  in  the  year  12d9,  repeats  this  asseitaon. 
Both  authorities  add,  that  the  style  then  exhibited  was  adopted 
by  many  subsequent  builders  of  churches,  and  the  former  men* 
tions  it  as  the  manner  prevailing  in  his  own  time. 

This  intelligence  has  caused  some  perplexity  to  the  investi- 
gators of  our  ancient  architecture.  From  a  description  of  the  ab* 
bey  church  of  Westminster,  as  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edwaid 
the  Confessor,  which  is  said  to  be  copied  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script, it  would  appear  that  the  structure  possessed  no  peculiarity 
of  ground-plan  or  elevation.*  Indeed  the  testimony  of  such  a 
manuscript  is  scarcely  necessary,  since  we  have  abundant  in- 
stances of  the  mode  of  ecclesiastical  architeetare  prevailing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  with  which  the  building  in 
question  is  expressly  said  to  have  assimilated  by  one  of  the  au- 
thorities noticed  above. 

The  ecclesiastical  architecture  then  in  fashion,  was  of  the  heavy 
circular  kind>  deviating  in  few  particulars  from  that  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  as  the  style  that  prevailed  in  this  country 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Many  intelligent  writers  concur  in  an  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  ambiguous  intimation  contained  in  William  of  Malmsbury 
and  Matthew  Paris,  by  supposing  that  the  novelty  introduced  to 
the  church-architecture  of  this  country,  by  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, 

*  The  original  Latin,  together  with  a  translation,  is  giveo  ia  Hawkins'* 
Hiitory  of  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architeeture,  p.  108—9, 
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«or,  eoulKt^  only  in  an  increMe  of  dimensiouB,  and  conae^nent 
atatelineas  of  character.  HowoTcr  insufficient  sach  a  method  of 
explanation  may  be  deemed  by  the  rigid  enquirer^  it  is  certainly 
difficnlt  to  elicit  a  solution  more  satisfoctory. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  HawkinSj  that  *'  an  augmentation  of  dimen- 
sions eanj  by  no  mode  of  reasoning  whatever^  be  termed  a  new 
style  of.  architecture,  or  cTen  a  new  mode  of  composition  or  build- 
ing; and  no  rational  man  would  oyer  think  of  affirming,  that  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  and  St.  Paul,  at  London,  were 
of  diArent  styles^  because  they  were  not  of  the  same  size."* 
But  some  license  of  phraseology  must  be  allowed  to  persons^  pro- 
.bably  intent  on  a  mode  of  expression  complimentary  to  the  exist- 
ing dynasty.  An  enlargement  of  dimensions,  and  attendant  in- 
crease of  architectural  display,  in  the  sacred  structures  of  etery 
populous  neighbourhood,  were  manifest  throughout  the  kingdom, 
in  the. lime  of  William  of  Malmsbury ;  and  the  accession  of  al- 
most universal  dignity  of  proportions,  might,  perhaps,  warrant 
the  term  of  novelty,  even  though  the  ground-plan  and  Uie  orna- 
mental arrangement  retained  the  same  character,  or  were  subject 
to  only  few  alterations. 

Mr.  Millers,  a  pleasing  writer  on  the  propitious  subject  of  Ely 
cathedral,  presents  the  following  remarks  and  objection :— ''  En- 
larged dimension  is  the  only  criterion  which  has  been  established, 
between  the  Saxon  and  Norman  atyles.  It  has  been  thought  too 
vague,  and  certainly  is  so  ;  for  it  is  perceptible  only  in  large  edi- 
fices, sncb  as  cathedral  and  conventual  churches,  which  haVe 
transepts,  side  aisles,  and  arches,  tier  above  tier.  But  there  are 
many  parish  churches,  built  in  the  Norman  age,  which,  from  the 
simplicity  of  their  form,  and  the  smallness  of  their  dimensions, 
have  been  taken  for  Saxon  buildings ;  and  which  having  none  of 
the  grander  Norman  features,  it  is  e?ctreme1y  difficult  to  discri- 
minate.''  Such  small  parochial  churches,  in  recluse  situations, 

act;  however,  merely  as  exceptions  to  a  positive  rule ;  and  Mr. 

Millers 

*  HiitQry  Qf  tht  Origin  of  0*(hic  ATchitectore,  p.  113. 
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Milien  htmseif  eoincides  with  the  prevaifio^  opinion,  hy  obMr* 
tag,  in  the  same  page,  that  *'  the  Normans  were  fond  of  statrfl« 
ness  and  magnifieence/  and  though  they  retained  the  other  chs- 
raoteristics  of  the  Saxon  style,  by  this  amplification  of  dinlitt- 
aions^  they  made  such  a  striking  change  as  might  justly  be  en* 
titled  to  the  denomination  which  it  received  at  its  first  ititrvdae- 
tion  among  our  Saxon  anceston,  of  "  a  new  kind  of  archifeee* 
tore."* 

A  writer  in  the  Arohmologia^f  ^  suhmits  (with  great  defe^to^ 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  whether  the  noimm  genm  dM' 
jScandi  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  applied  to  the  arcbitedure 
of  the  ConqueroPs  reign,  does  not  imply  something  more  than 
extent  and  magnificence ;  and  whether,  to  complete  the  idea  of  a 
new  style,  we  ought  not  to  take  in  the  painted  arch  and  Gotiiic 
ornaments  f"  The  answer  is  obvious,  as  it  is  contained  in  etetf 
building  known  to  have  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Gob- 
queror. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Normans  of  Duke  William'ii 
lime,  although  confessedly  one  of  the  most  warlike,  enterprising, 
and  polite  nations,  then  existing  in  Europe,  did  not  evince  any 
peculiar  spirit  of  magnificence  in  thus  enlarging  the  size  of  sa^ 
ered  stmotures.  The  practice  of  such  an  augmentation  was  ge» 
neral  upon  the  continent,  in  tlie  eleventh  centory ;  and  it  is  pro« 
bable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  precluded  from  parti- 
eipating  in  the  improvement,  solely  by  the  distracted  stste  of 
their  country,  until  a  temporary  calm  was  afforded  by  the  reign  of 
£dward  the  Confessor.  J 

In 

•  DeKription  of  the  oithedral  charch  of  Ely,  &c.  by  G.  Millen,  MA.  p.  t0» 

t  Mr.  Ledwich,  ArehaBol.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  198. 
X  The  tenth  century  had  proved  generally  nnfavoorable  to  the  progreat  of 
the  arts.  It  is  said  that  ecclesiastical  architecture  experienced,  on  the  conti- 
nenti  a  signal  inttrroption  daring  that  period,  in  conseqaence  of  a  strange 
delasien  which  snbdoed  the  understanding  of  the  great  mass  ef  the  people.— 
"  It  was  beUered,"  Cwrites  Mr.  Whitfijigton,  in  hit  Histericsl  Sorvey,]  "  tint 

the 
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Ill  our  eaLaminstion  of  the  eeclefiiastical  architecture  of  the 
Attglo-SaxoM,  we  have  seeii  that  the  stjie  preralent  throoghont 
all  Europe  was  aearly  aimilar  ia  the  saiao  ages ;  and  woaM  ap« 
pear  to  have  been  uuiireraally  copied  [with  progressive  Tariatioii8« 
incidental  lo  national  temper,  or  advancement  in  art]  from  the 
architectaral  fiisbion  observable  in  the  churches  of  Rome,  the 
omporiam  of  all  kimls  of  intelligence  in  those  dark  centuries. 
The  heterogeneous  character  of  this  debased  mode,  in  which  the 
mason  worked  up,  in  one  building,  the  dkoordant  fragments  of 
diverse  noble  strnetures,  is  likewise  noticed  in  that  preceding 
section.    . 

Imitating  from  the  same  source,  it  appears  that  the  Normans, 
previous  to  their  triumphant  migration  into  Britain,  had  no  ob- 
vious dissimilarity  in  architectural  manner  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  or  from  any  other  coeval  Christian  nation.  It  wonld 
be  very  gratifying  to  ascertain,  from  positive  data,  any  peculi- 
arities, 

tbe  thousand  yean  mootioued  in  the  Apucaljpae,  would  be  completed  at  the 
dote  of  the  tenth  century,  and  that  the  end  of  tho  world  wonld  happen  at 
that  time.  So  strong  and  so  general  was  this  imprcssionj  that  scarcely  a  singia 
building  of  note  was  undertaken  during  this  period ;  and  the  churches  already 
erected,  were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay." 

We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  such  a  fantastical  persnasion  was  alone  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  total  disregard  of  the  arts  through  several  successive  ages ; 
but  the  negleet  of  church  architecture  in  those  years  is  unquestionable.  Ac- 
quiring vigour  from  temporary  interruption  ind  apathy,  the  spirit  of  architectu- 
ral improvement  certainly  burst  forth,  with  very  memorable  splendour,  shortly 
after  the  eipiraiion  of  the  year  so  much  dreaded  as  that  of  mundane  dissolu- 
tion.— Tbe  information  on  this  head  afforded  by  a  contemporary  Benedictine 
monk,  is  thus  agreeably  conveyed  by  the  author  quoted  above.—"  The  Chris- 
tians at  the  beginning  of  the  ekventh  century,  relieved  from  their  mistaken 
apprehensions,  hastened  to  seboild  and  repair  their  ecclesiastical  structures : 
the  various  cities  and  provinces,  especially  of  ^  France,  vied  with  each  other, 
en  this  occasion,  in  a  display  of  enthusiastic  devotion.  On  all  sides  new  and 
more  stately  edifices  of  religion  arose  ;  and  the  world,  according  to  the  ex- 
pression of  a  contemporary  writer,  seeming  to  cast  off  its  ancient  appearance, 
every  where  put  on  a  white  mantle  of  churches."  Wbittington*s  Historical 
Survey,  &c.  p.  4<».    Gltbcr  Rodulphi  Hist.  lib.  Ui.  c.  4. 
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iiariftitt,  however  miniite,  in  baildings  erected  by  the  NenMttS 
in  their  owd  eovntry  before  their  ioTasion  of  this  isbml.  The 
Buwtlaboriotts  writer  produced  by  this  notion,  on  the  orehitectord 
ftotiqaitiee  of  Normandy,  is  Dr.  Ducsrel ;  and  his  work,  in  th» 
absence  of  one  more  completely  salisbctory,  has  met  with  mnch 
antiquarian  notice. 

It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  that  the  circnlar  arch,  with  m  cor- 
respondent massiTcness  of  general  character,  prevails  thnNighont 
the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Normandy.  The  cha- 
pel of  St.  Thomas  I'Abbata  he  supposes  to  be  the  oldest  stmc- 
tore  which  he  inspected ;  concerning  the  date  of  which  no  reoerla 
are  presenred.  This  chapel  furnishes  a  solitsry  instance  [as 
far  as  r^pards  Dr.  Ducarers  observations]  of  a  richly  ornamented 
style  of  sacred  architecture  in  Normandy.  He  describes  the 
pillars  of  the  interior  as  differing  much  from  all  others  which  he 
noticed  in  that  country.  The  capitals  are  "  ornamented  with  the 
figures  of  imaginary  animab,''  and  display  a  studied  diversity. 

But  the  ornamented  style  conspicuous  in  this  ancient  building, 
he  believes  to  have  been  discarded  before  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest  of  Eifgland.  A  short  time  previous  to  that  event» 
*'  the  Normans  seem  to  have  entirely  disused  what,  till  then,  they 
had  considered  as  ornaments,  and  which  were  still  retained  by  the 
Saxons.  From  thenceforward  they  used  the  round^arcb,  with 
mouldings  divested  of  all  omamenta  whatsoever,  except  occa- 
sionally a  zig-zag,  which  they  sometimes  introduced."* 

The  abbey  of  St  Stephen,  at  Caen,  was  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  city, 
by  his  Queen,  Matilda.  The  churches  appertaining  to  these 
foundations  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  and  by  subsequent  au- 
thors, as  the  most  strongly-mariced  and  important  examples  of 
the  architectural  fashion  of  Normandy,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
eleventh  century. 

Both  these  buildings  are  of  noble  dimensions,  **  and  sufficiently 

shew, 

*  Anglo-Nonaaa  Antiquitieib  p«  lOf* 
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•he^,  by  their  good  proportion,  that  the  architect  was  a  perfect 
master  in  his  profession.  All  the  arches  of  these  two  churches; 
as  well  those  whfch  form  the  doors  and  windows,  as  those  which 
divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  are  ronnd,  excepting  only  the 
arches  of  the  inside  of  the  choir  of  the  chnrch  of  St.  Stephen, 
which  having  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  Calvinists  in  1562, 
has  since  been  repaired,  and  the  arches  thereof  made  pointed, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  time  in  which  it  was  repaired. 
The  plain  round  arch  may,  therefore,  be  deemed  the  fi&shion  of 
the  Ck)nqueror's  age,  and  agreeable  to  the  simplicity  then  nsed. 
It  is  further  observable^  that  neither  of  the  two  abbey-churches 
of  St.  Stephen  and  the  Trinity  have  any  kind  of  ornaments  aboal 
them/'» 

The  church  of  St  Stephen,  above-mentioned,  was  commenced 
under  the  direction  of  Lanfranc>  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. "  The  body  of  this  church,"  says  Dr.  Ducarel,  "  is  a 
plain  stone  edifice,  entirely  free  from  ornaments  of  any  sort,  either 
within  or  without.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cros.< ;  and  the  in- 
side consists  of  a  nave  and  two  side  aisles,  separated  by  two  rows 
of  pillars,  surmounted  with  semicircular  arches.  The  tops  of  all 
the  windows,  and  doors,  of  the  church,  are,  likewise  of  the  same 
form.  The  middle  part  of  the  inside  of  the  transept  very  much 
resembles  the  work  of  the  cross  part  of  the  abbey,  church  of  St. 
Alban's,  in  Hertfordshire,  having  the  same  kind  of  little  arched 
work  towards  the  top."f 

The  abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity  "  was  founded  for  Benedictine 
Buns,  by  the  Duchess  Matilda,  about  the  same  time  that  Duke 
William  began  to  erect  that  of  St.  Stephen.  In  the  year  1082, 
she  endowed  it  with  so  much  munificence,  that  William  de  Poi- 
tiers makes  no  scruple  of  saying  that  she  enriched  the  church 
much  more  than  any  King,  or  Emperor,  had  .ever  done  m  the  pre- 
ceding times.    The  church  of  this  abbey  is  a  plain  neat  buildings 

2B  both 

.•  Ajiglo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  102^10». 
•  t  Ibid.  p.  51^ 
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botV  within  and  without^  and  entirely  free  from  Gothie  omar 
mente."* 

Mr.  Whittington^  writing  concerning  the  architecture  practised 
by  the  Normans  on  the  continent,  observes  that  the  "  Saxoa 
diupches  of  England  were  inferior  in  elevation,  massiveness,  and 
magnitude,  to  those  of  the  Normans,  and  the  Norman  mode  dif- 
fered considerably  from  that  which  was  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Paris,  and  further  to  the  south.  The  Norman 
churches  were  in  some  instances  larger,  but  exhibited  a  greater 
rudeness  of  design  and  execution.  The  columns,  in  particular^ 
were  without  symmetry,  and  shewed  but  iitlle  skill  in  the  art  of 
sculpture,  while  those  of  the  French  artists,  whose  taste  had 
been  improved  by  the  remains  of  Roman  &rchitectnre,  frequently 
imitated  with  success  the  Corinthian  capital,  and  sometimes  the 
classical  proportions.  Both  styles  are  wholly  deficient  in  cor- 
rectness  of  taste;  but  the  barbarous  massiveness  of  a  Norman 
structure  has  a  more  decided  air  of  originality,  and  its  rudeness^ 
when  on  a  large  scale,  serves  greatly  to  enhance  the  sublimity  of 

its  eflfecf't 

The  above  descriptions  of  churches  erected  in-  their  own  coun* 
try  by  the  Normans,  however  deficient  in  minuteness  of  detail, 
will  be  found  useful-  in  a  critical  examination  of  Aoglo»Nornian 
building»,  and  particularly  as  regards  those  structures  which  were 
raised  shortly  after  the  Conquest 

In  discussing  this  subject,  I  first  present  the  most  important 
remarks  of  judicious  writers  illustrative  of  the  general  character 
of  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  and  shall  afterwards  notice  their 
endeavours  towards  an  appropriation  of  distinct  varieties  in  thia 
mode  to  respective  eras. 

In  regard  to  general  charaeier,  it  may  be  mentioned,  as  a 
succinct  manual  of  remembrance,  that  the  style  in  architecture 

which 

*  An^tlo-Norman  Antiquities,  p.  69—63.  In  the  same  wark  are  p^tn 
engravings  of  die  west  front  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,!  aad  of  tlie  west 
kvM  and  the  interior  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinltjb 

t  Historical  Survey,  &e,  p.  55'— 56. 
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%hich  is  best  designated  by  the  term  of  Anglo-Norman,  is  markedl 
by  tbe  uniform  prevalence  of  the  semicirenlar  arch ;  by  massy 
columns,  standing  on  a  strong  plinth,  or  [according  to  fientbanl 
and  Warton,]  having ''  a  kind  of  regular  base  and  capital/'  which 
are  usually  square,  the  latter  being  in  many  instances  left  quite 
plain,  but,  in  others,  ornamented  with  foliage,  or  various  repre- 
sentations of  natural  subjects ;  by  the  massive  contours  of  the 
mouldings ;  and  by  walls  of  great  thickness,-  wHhout  any  very 
prominent  buttresses. 

It  has  been  already  suggested  that  one  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  churches^  when  compared  with  those  described' 
as  having  existed  in  the  island  previous  to  the  Conquest,  con- 
sists in  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  their  dimensions.  Al- 
though some  of  the  principal  churches  raised  during  the  Saxonr 
sway  over  this  country,  were  hr  from  being  of  abumUe  and  c6n- 
fined  character,  it  is  unqoeslionable  that  the  Norman  tebutldertf 
enlarged  on  the  plan  of  these  structures,  in  attention  to  that  spi* 
rit  which  bad  prevailed  so  generally  on  the  continent  in  the  1 1th 
century.  In  numerous  cathedrals,  which  display  an  evidence  of 
Norman  design,  we  have  ocular  proofs  of  the  grandeur  of  their 
architectural  views.  The  vestiges  of  several  conventual  churches 
[once  secondary  in  magnificence  only  to  those  cathedrals}  aiford 
the  same  conviction,  even  in  their  ruins.'* 

a  B  a  In 

*  The  MgmentatioD  of  dinwntknu ;  the  form ;  and  t^  osual  pi^doedora  in 
building,  the  churches  of  this  era,  afe  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Bentbius:— ''  The 
-works  of  the  Normans  were  large/ samptados,  and  magntficant;'  of  great  lengtfar 
and  breadth,  and  carried  np  to  a  proportionable  height,  with  two  and  some- 
times three  ranges  of  pillars  one  over  another,  qf  differtot  dimensions,  con- 
nected together  by  rarions  archetf  Cait  of  them  circular] ;  fonning  thereby  ar 
lower  and  upper  portico,  and  oi^er  them  m  gallery  $  and  on  the  outside  three 
tiers  of  windows.  In  the  centre  was  a  lof^y  strong  tower,  and  sometimes  one 
or  two  more  added  at  the  west  end,  the  front  of  which  generally  extended' 
beyond' the  side  aisl^tf  of  the  nave,  or  body,  of  the  church. 

«*  The  obseivation  made  on  rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  in  King  William  RufufV 
»,  after  tbe  fire  of  ^ondoiv  in  1086,  by  Mauritius,  Bishop  of  that' see,  yri^ 
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In  erery  proporlioQ  of  component  feature,  the  style  of  tbe  Ab« 
glo-Normans  was  consonant  to  their  augmentation  of  ground- 
plan.  Their  principal  buildings  do  not  present  a  magnttodinoM 
assemblage  of  small  parts,  but  a  ponderous  vast  whole,  from 
which  all  ideas  of  littleness  are  excluded  in  eyery  particttlar.— 
However  rude  in  design  or  execution  may  be  deemed  these  eocle- 
BJastical  structures,  they  assuredly  possess  a  sublimity  of  effoct, 
which  is  rarely  equalled  in  buildings  more  skilfully  planned,  and 
of  a  more  beautiful  character. 

This  sublimity  was  heightened,  in  many  churcheaof  the  Anglo-' 
.Normans,  by  a  twilight  gloom,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
studiously  cultivated.  Their  windows,  few  and  narrow,  were  ill* 
calculated  to  illuminate  the  edi6ce  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of 
the  officiating  priests.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  tbe  mys- 
terious  sanctity  of  ancient  ceremonials  was  rendered  additionally 
impressive,  in  such  churches,  by  the  use  of  lighted  tapers,  even 
in  the  performance  of  mid -day  service.* 

Tbe 

'Tliat  the  plan  waa  w  extensive,  and  the  design  so  great,  that  most  people 
who  lived  at  that  tinia  ceusnred  it  as  a  rash  nnderUking,  and  judged  that  it 
never  would  be  accomplished  ;'  is  in  some  raeasare  appUcablt  to  most  of  the 
ehurches  begun  by  the  NonDaii«.-"Their  plan  was,  indeed,  great  and  noble, 
and  they  laid  out  their  whole  design  at  first ;  scarcely,  wa  aiay  imagine, 
with  a  view  of  ever  living  to  see  it  completed  in  their  lifetime  :  their  way, 
therefore,  was  osually  to  begin  at  the  east  end,  or  the  choif  part;  when  that 
was  finished,  and  covered  io,  the  church  was  often  consecrated ;  and  tbe  re- 
mainder carried  on  as  far  as  they  were  able,  and  then  left  to  their  soccessoiv 
to  be  completed."    Bentham's  Hist,  of  Ely  cathedral,  p.  55—4. 

*  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  *'  Cathedral  of  Cornwall  historically  sarveyed," 
observes,  that,  in  most  of  our  oldest  churches,  the  "  oAciating  divine  must 
generally  have  gone  through  the  service  by  that  shadowy  sort  of  illamtnation, 
which  candles  awfully  diffuse  over  the  evening  service  of  our  great  churches 
ill  winter ;"  and  he  supports  such  an  opinion  by  the  following  historical  coU 
i actions.— "  This  practice  began  very  early  in  tbe  temples  of  Christianity ; 
an  express  mention  being  made  by  some  canons,  [which  from  their  spirit,  or 
from  their  age,  or  from  both,  were  thought  worthy  to  be  denominated  apos* 
itlicaly  and  are  certainly  some  of  the  most  ancient  a^eng  Ghristians3  of  '  the 

•il 
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The  arches  of  an  ancient  edifice  nsaally  form  the  primary  sub- 
jects of  carious  investigation.  Those  constructed  by  the  Anglo* 
Normans^  on  the  interior  of  a  building,  are  chiefly  characterised 
by,  plainness  and  simplicity  ;  relying  for  effect,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, on  the  comparative  magnitude  of  their  proportions.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  of  uniform  application.  Ornament  is  be- 
stowed on  many  with  a  liberal  hand ;  and  the  arches  of  entrance 
to  their  ecelesiastical  buildings  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, richly  adonied  with  all  the  circumstances  of  embellish- 
meat  which  ingenuity  could  then  devise,  or  art  reduce  to  prac- 
tice.* 

2  B  3  The 

oil  for  the  lamp,'  even  in  the  service  of  the  eacharist.  We,  accordingly,  tee 
£!onrad,  the  prior  of  Christcharch  in  Caiiterbary,  at  early  as  1108-9,  giving 
to  the  cathedral  '  a  candlestick  of  wonderful  greatness,  composed  of  brass  ; 
having  three  branches  upon  one  side,  with  three  upon  the  other,  all  issuing 
from  their  proper  stem  in  the  middle;  and  so  being  capable  of  admitting 
aeven  wax  lights  into  it/  This  had  only  one  range  of  receptacles  for  candles' 
and  was  not  raspended  by  a  cbain«  but  raised  upon  a  pillar,  and  so  had  one 
i«ceptacle  in  the  centre.  <  Bat  others  had  three  ranges,  like  oar  present  chan- 
deliers, yet  still  raised  upon  a  pillar,  and  still  having  one  receptacle  in  the 
centre.  Thus,  in  the  chapel  at  Glastonbury  abbey,  besides  the  Easter  can- 
die,  120(  lbs.  in  weight,  besides  four  other  sorts  of  candles,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound,  half  a  pound,  a  whole  pound,  and  three  pounds  each;,  there  was  a 
candlestick  of  three  ranges,  the  lowest  holding  ten  candles,  but  all  holding 
twenty-five,  each  half  a  pound  in  weight ;  and  on  certain  festivals  '  all  the 
ranges'  were  lighted,  with '  the  middle  caudle  at  the  top  of  them.'  Cathedral 
Hist,  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  I.  p.  l76 — 177  ;  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

*  Amongst  the  most  splendid  Anglo-Norman  arches  of  entrance,  must  be 
noticed  that  at  the  west  front  of  Rochester  cathedral,  constructed*  as  is  be- 
lieved, after  the  design  of  Bishop  Gundulph.  The  numerous  mouldings  of 
this  fine  arch  are  all  *f  decorated  with  sculptures;  the  principal  of  them  repre- 
senting twisted  branches,  and  curled  leaves,  with  a  variety  of  small  animals, 
and  human  heads,  in  rich  opeu-work."  A  more  extended  description  is  pre- 
sented in  the  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  659 — 640.  The  Norman  doorways  at 
Glastonbury,  Malmsbory,  and  Castle  Acre  priory,  Norfolk,  are  also  dislin 
guished  and  curious  specimens.  ^ 

Mr.  Millers  Cin  bis  Description  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely,]  states  it, 

as 
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The  eolmau  in  Apglo-Norman  buildingi  are  antfomily  •# 
^awiye  as  to  appea^  ia  tbemaely^  a  load  to  the  fonodation,  e? ea 
while  th^y  act  at  th/s  aupporta  of  a  supentracture.  But,  al- 
.thoogh  thua  inTariably  of  a  ponderous  chjpuraeter^  they  are  greatly 
dissimilar  in  form.  Mr.  Millers  [enlarging,  from  various  sources, 
hn  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bentham]  describe^  ^epi  b§  "  huge 
piassive  piers/'  consisting,  "  sometimes,  but  seldom,  of  a  /pimple 
abaft,  and  tl^at  cylindrical,  hei^agonal,  or  octagonal ;  and.  Hi 
g^era),  ppirally  fluted^  or  adorned  with  lozenges,  net*work,  &g. 
in  alt,  or  bass,  relief.''  The  same  writer  adds,  **  thai  they  are 
post  frequently  of  a  compound  form ;  the  body  of  the  pier  being 
sometimes  of  a  rectilinear,  sometimes  of  a  curvilinear  form,  and, 
pn  two  or  more  sides  of  it,  various  portions  of  columns,  or  of  flat 
jpillars  applied  to  and  worked  op  with  it— sometimes  four  stout 
round  column^  Joined  together,  with  or  without  angular  parte 
appearing  between  each  two-r-or  Sj^uare,  with  a  small  round  po- 
|pmn  at  ^each  comer-r-in  short,  the  variety  of  form  very  great, 
and  that  in  the  same  range—the  capiUls  frequently  plain— the 
■MMt  nana!  omamant  is  a  aort  of  volute— in  some  tutanoes 
flowers,  Icavea,  ahella,  human  beads,  or  antmak  — they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  legvlar  baae,  but  stand  on  a  strong 
plinth,  accommodated  to  the  shape  of  the  pier."* 

The 

^  the  retail  of  his  obsemtions,  tliat  the  archet  of  the  Normus  were  Af  "  far 
greater  amplitude  than  thote  of  the  Saxont — with  less  minote  omanent — but 
frequently  bounded  by  a  single  moulding*— sometimes  indeed  by  more— but 
often  none  at  all— sofBt  aiwayn  plain." 

"  In  the  second  tier/'  continues  the  same  writer,  while  treating  of  Anglo- 
Herman  buildings,  '*  there  are  sometimes  two  smaller  equal  arches  under  one 
larger,  with  a  column  of  moderate  sise  Cor  even  comparatively  slender]  be* 
|ween  them. 

"  In  the  third  tier,  generally  three  together,  the  middle  one  higher  and 
broker  than  the  others,  and  opened  for  a  window ;  all  the  three  occupying  a 
space  equal  to  the  span  of  a  lower  arch."    Description  of  Ely  Cathedral,  &c. 

;  Ibid. 
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The  above  comprehensive  remarks  will  be  found  osefal  in  the 
instance  of  local  investigation ;  and  some  observations  respecting 
the  workmanship,  and  the  principle  on  which  columns  were  con- 
structed by  Anglo-Norman  architects,  will  be  presented  in  pages 
shortly  ensuing. 

Although  many  Anglo-Norman  churches  display,  in  tlieir  more 
conspicuous  divisions,  a  considerable  degree  of  ornament,  the  art 
of  sculpture  rendered  only  rude  tributes  towards  their  embellish* 
aent.  No  statues  adorn  the  exterior  of  buildings  erected  at  tliis 
era.*  These,  with  canopied  niches,  and  attendant  luxnriancies 
of  decoration,  were  reserved  for  a  more  splendid,  if  not  more 
angust,  style  pf  architecture. — Pieces  of  sculpture  in  relief,  are, 
however,  v^  frequent;  and- especially  over  doorways. — It  will 
be  recollected  that  they  consist  of  various  subjects ;— a  supposed 
personification  of  the  divinity— a  representation  of  the  saviour, 
the  holy  virgin,  and  numerous  scriptural  figures«-allegorical  de« 
▼ices,  allusive  to  sacred  writ«— whole  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
masques,  chimersi,  and  many  unintelligible  creations  of  fancy. 
The  whole  are  badly  executed ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  coarse* 
ness  of  the  age  is  exhibited,  and  perpetuated,  by  a  neglect  of 
decency  in  the  representations.  Carved  fiices  occur  on  arches,  or 
as  capitals  of  pilasters. 

Mr.  Bentham  observes  that  escutcheons  of  arms,  so  common  in 
the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  succeeding  ages,  "  are  hardly,  if 
ever,  seen  in  these  fikbrtca.''f 

The  rooft  are  concisely  and  well  described,  as  being  gene- 
rally vaulted  with  stone;  the  groining  strong  and  plain,  without 
tracery ;  "  but  the  groins,  sometimes,  laced  on  one,  or  both, 
sides,  with  a  moulding.'' { 

2B4  The 

*  The  bodies  of  two  ptllen,  which  awiit  in  t apporting  ^e  arch  over  the 
w.est  entrance  at  Rochester  cathedral,  are  wrouglit  into  whole  length  statuet, 
soppmed  to  be  those  of  Henry  the  First  and  his  Q«teen  Matilda.  Sut  these 
curioas  regal  supporters  can  scarcely  be  said  to  act  as  an  exception  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  above  remark. 

Hist  of  Ely  Cathedra],  p.  S5  fillers,  p.  S4.* 
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The  towers  of  Anglo-Norman  strdcturM  are  of  low,  or  rather 
(to  nte  a  homely,  but  expressive,  term)  of  short  and  thick  pro- 
portions— square  and  massive;— and  they  retain  these  chamoteris- 
tics  even  in  the  noblest  instances  of  cathedral  buildings.  The  in? 
troduction  of  tovers  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  has  been  already 
noticed;  and  those  first  erected  by  the  Normans,  in  England, 
probably  difiered  in  few  particulars,  except  ^at  of  augmented 
magnitude. 

Mr.  Bentham  remarks,  that  "  thetowersand  turrets  of  churches 
built  by  the  Normans,  in  the  first  century  after  their  coming, 
were  covered  as  pla^orms,  with  battlements,  or  plain  parapet 
walls ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  we  now  see  finished  with -pinnacles 
or  spires;  which  were  additions  since  the  modem  style  of 
pointed  arches  prevailed ;  for  before  we  meet  with  none."* 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  section  that,  even  in  several 
Anglo-Saxon  churches,  towers  were  speedily  raised  for  ornament 
merely,  although,  at  first,  that  part  of  a  church  was  probably  in- 
tended solely  for  the  reception  of  bells.  A  striking  increase  of 
ornamental  character  was  imparted,  by  the  Normans,  to  the  towers* 
of  many  churches.  Some  information  concerning  this  improTe- 
ment  is  satisfactorily  conveyed  by  Mr.  Warkon : — *'  The  towers  in 
Saxon  cathedrals,t  were  not,  always,  intended  for  bells ;  th€y 
were,"  often,  "  calculated  to  produce  the  efiect  of  the  louvre,  or 
open  lantern,  in  the  inside;  and,  on  this  account,  were  origi* 
nally  continued  open,  almost  to  the  covering.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  tower  of  Wincliester  cathedral,  which  is  re* 
inarkably  thick  and  short,  was  left  as  the  foundation  for  a  pro- 
jected spire;  but  this  idea  ^lever  entered  into  the  plan  of  the 

architect. 

*  Hist  of  £1/  Cathedral,  p.  59^40.— Mr.  Bentimm  adds^  that  one  of  the 
earliesr  tpiret  uf  which  we  have  any  account  "  is  that  of  old  St.  Paul's,  finish- 
ed in  the  year  IftSS."  Jhis  spire  was  of  timber,  covered  with  lead;  "bur, 
not  long  flflfer,  thej  began  to  build  them  of  stone,  and  to  finish  all  their  bot- 
treksiesin  the  same  manner." 

t  By  this  ternn  Mr.  Warton  evidently  means  cathedrals  erected  by  tha 
M<  f  jtans,  in  what  be  calls  the  Saxon  tttfU» 
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Nearly  the  vbole  inside  of  this  lower  vas  formerly 
saeM  from  below;  and,  for  that  reason,  its  side  arches,  or  win*^ 
dows,  of  the  first  story  at  least,  are  artificially  wrought  and  ornft* 
menled.  With  this  sole  effect  in  view,  the  builder  saw  no  neces*- 
«ity  to  carry.it  higher.  Many  other  examples  might  be  pointed 
ont  This  gave  the  idea  for  the  beautiful  lanterns  at  Peterborough 
and  Ely/'* 

The  following  observations  of  writers  whose  opinions  have  ob« 
tained  considerable  attention,  demand  notice  in  this  place,  as 
they  afford  some  particulars,  not  devoid  of  interest,  conoeniing^ 
the  ornaments  and  constroction  of  Anglo-Norman  edifices* 

It  has  been  already  stated,  in  my  remarks  on  the  ecclesiastical 

architecture 

*  Obtenratioiis  od  tb«  Faiiy  Qaeen  of  Spenser,  Vol.  II.  p.  I9l».^ln  the 
X^athedrtl  History  of  Cornwall,  Vol.  II.  p.  178—9,  Mr.  Whitaker  affords 
jome  remarks^  in  corroboration  of  the  propriety  of  tlie  above  mode  of  ex- 
plaining the  "  source  and  origin  of  lanterns  in  onr  cathedrals."  The  architec- 
tural character  of  that  fine '  open'  and  ornamented  portion  of  a  charcb-tower, 
nhich  bas  been,  for  many  ages,  denominated  a  lantern,  is  briefly  explained 
in  the  Beauties  for  Cambridgeshire,  article  Ely  CatktdrnL  It  may  not  be  an« 
desirable  to  observe,  in  this  page,  that  lanterns,  of  open  stone  vrork,  erected  on 
lofty  church  towers,  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  Anglo-Noroian  era,  are 
supposed  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  intended  to  hold  lights,  in  aid  of 
the  traveller.  In  Mr.  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities  (Vol.  IV.  p.  118— 
119)  are  the  following  remarks  concerning  this  part  of  the  steeple  ef  Boston 
churchj  Lincolnshire.  **  The  lantern,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  be 
lighted  at  night,  for  a  sea  mark.  The  church  of  All  Saints,  at  York,  bas  a 
lantern  very  much  resembling  this  of  Boston ;  '  and  tradition  tells  oi  that 
antiently  a  large  lamp  bong  in  it,  which  was  lighted  in  the  night  time,  as  a 
mark  for  travellers  to  aim  at,  in  their  passage,  over  the  immense  forest  of 
Oaltres,  to  this  city.  Thiere  is  still  the  book  of  the  pulley  on  which  the  lamp 
hung  in  the  steeple.'  Drake's  York,  p.  292.  And  Stow  tells  ns,  that  the 
steeple  of  Bow  charch,  In  Cheapside,  finished  about  1516,  had  five  lan- 
terns ;  '  to  wit,  one  at  each  comer,  and  one  on  the  top,  in  the  middle  upon 
the  arches.'  *  It  seemeth  that  the  lantboms  on  the  top  of  this  steeple  were 
meant  to  have  been  glased,  and  lights  in  them  to  have  been  placed  nightly 
in  the  winter;  whereby  travellers  to  the  city  might  have  the  better  sight* 
jthercof,  and  ii^tmiss  their  way."    Survey,  p.  54S, 
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•rcfaitectore  of  the  Anglo-fikgcont/  tbat,  in  llieir  arclMs  awl 
piers,  the  NormaoB  are  believed  by  Mr.  Wilkiiw  to  hare  diflered 
from  the  Romans  still  more  widely  than  their  Saxon  piecntsors. 
In  the  extract  there  presented,  this  popnlar  writer  in  the  arehmo- 
logia  oonjectares  the  height  of  the  Saxon  column  to  be  from  fonr 
to  six  diameters,  while  that  of  the  Norman,  in  the  instances 
which  he  produces,  is  only  two  diameters.  It  is,  howerer^  ap* 
prehended  th^t  such  an  esUnmte  respecting  the  height  of  the 
columns,  or  piers,  in  Anglo-Norman  bnildiogs,  will  not  admit  of 
general  application.t 

Proceeding  in  an  examination  of  the  architectnral  charaftteris- 
tics  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  Mr.  Wilkins  obserres  that  "  the 
semictrcniar  and  intersected  arehes,  the  zivr-zag  ornament,  the 
billet  moulding,  hatched-work,  and  various  other  species  of  orna- 
ment were  still  continued ;  and,  though  architecture  cannot  be 
said  to  have  improved  on  the  Saxon  manner,  either  in  lightness 
or  in  execution ;  yet,  in  magnitude  of  design,  the  Normans  far 
exceeded  their  predecessore.  The  buttress  of  this  style  Tsries 
extremely  from  the  Gothic*' (or  pointed)  ''which  succeeded  it; 
they  are  broad  and  flat  on  the  surface,  without  ornament,  unless 
a  torus  on  the  angles,  which  is  sometimes  tp  be  met  with^  may 
be  called  such.  The  buttress,  even  in  large  buildings,  seldom 
projects  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches. 

"  The  only  mouldings  used,  both  by  the  Saxon  aqd  Norman 
architects,  were  the  torus^  the  scotiu  or  reversed  fonts,  the  co- 
9eito  or  holhw  mouiiiing,  and  a  kind  of  chamfered  fascia,  which 
latter  was  generally  used  br  imposts  or  abacuses  to  their  capitals. 
These  mouldings  were  combined,  more  or  less,  for  the  various 
purposes  of  forming  arches,  imposts,  cornices,  bases,  &c.  The 
cifHa  recta,  the  cima  reversa,  the  ovoio  or  quarter  rotund,  the 

p/aniere, 

« 

•  Vide  Ante,  p.  «74. 
t  See  some  r^ marls  on  this  subject,  with  ■  notice  of «  deriation  from  the 
scale  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilkinsy  in  the  description,  &g.  of  Ely  Ctthedrsl,  by 
peorge  Millers,  M.  A.  p.  ff7. 
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planiere,  and  other  r^alar  Grecian  mouldingi,  cornices,  friezes, 
&c.  which  compose  the  entablature,  are  never  to  be  met  vith  in 
the  Saxon  or  Norman  fabrics.  Yet  their  builders  were  more  fond 
of  variety^  for  it  may  be  freqaently  observed  in  a  range  of  colnnns 
there  are  as  many  different  capitals/'* 

The  fev  constiioent  forms  of  mouldings  used  by  Anglo-Nor- 
man architects,  are  scientifically  mentioned  in  the  aboTe  extract. 
The  varieties  of  ornamental  combinatTon  are,  however,  very  great. 
Distinctive  names  are  applied  to  many ;  but  othirrs  have  not  re« 
oeived  an  appellation,  either  from  architectural  or  antiquarian 
writers. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  previous  section,  that  Mr.  King  ventares 
to  make  an  extensive  ensmeration  of  ornamental  mouldings,  sup- 
posed by  himself  to  be  peculiar  to  such  buildings,  in  the  circular, 
amssive,  style^  as  were  ereoted  by  the  Anglo*Saxon8.t  In  such 
a  hardihood  of  designation  the  author  of  Mniiiroenta  Antiqua 
stands,  I  believe,  single  and  unsupported.  His  precursors  and 
fi>11owers  in  the  investigation  o^or  ancient  architecture,  appeal 
to  admit,  that  most,  if  .not  all,  the  mouldings  observable  in  those 
rare  and  curious  remains  which  many  wonld  fain  believe  to  be  of 
Snxon  construction  (and  which,  perhaps,  are  so)  may  be  found 
in  structures  Af  an  anthentic  Norman  origin. 

The  reader  haf  already  been  presented  with  a  statement  of  the 
principal  decorated  mouldings,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ben^ 
ham,  may  be  found  in  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  architecture. 

These,  it  will  be  recollected,  are  described  under  the  names  of 
itke  chevron-work,  or  zig-zag ;  the  embattled frette ;  the  ^rton* 
gular  frette ;  and  the  iuit7  head.  The  same  are  well'known  to 
be  common  in  Anglo-Norman  buildings;  and,  in  conjunction  with 
those  noticed  in  the  following  page,  comprise  the  mouldings 
chiefly  prevailing  in  churches  erected  under  Norroan.fatronaj^e  ^f 
^is  0)untry. 


•  Arehftol.  Vol.  XII.  p.  ItfO. 
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The  BiiltUd  mouUimg,  which  h«s  nany  Tirietiai.    Aa  Mmi 
•f  ito  ordioary  form  may  be  obtained,  by  roppooing  that  a  cylinder 
''  should  be  cot  into  amall  pieces,  of  equal  length,  and  them 
stuck  on,  alternately,  round  the  face  of  the  arches;  aa  in  the 
efaoir  of  Peterborough ;  at  St.  Cross ;  and  round  the  windowa  of 
the  upper  tier  on  the  outside  of  the  naye  at  Ely.    This  ornament 
was  often  used''  (as  also  were  others  oommon  to  the  circular 
style)  ''  lor  a  frscia,  band,  or  fillet,  round  the  outside  of  build- 
ings.''     The  Corbel  tMe,  **  consisting  of  a  series  of  small 
arches,  without  pillars,  but  with  heads  of  men  and  animala, 
serving  instead  of  corbels,  or  bracketa,  to  support  them ;  which 
Ihey  placed  below  the  parapet,  profecting  oyer  the  upper,  and 
sometimes  the  middle,  tier  of  windows."    The  Haichetf  Mon/tf- 
ing  was  used  both  on  the  faces  of  the  arches,  and  for  a  tecia  on 
the  outside.    It  appears  "  as  if  cut  with  the  point  of  an  ax,  at 
legular  distances,  and  ao  left  rough."    The  Ntbmle  may  be  de^ 
scribed  as  a  projection  terminating  by  an  undulating  line.    £x- 
amplea  are  frequent;  one,  anfl|^ently  conapicnous,  ia  named  by 
Mr.  Bentham,  as  occurring  '*  under  the  upper  range  of  windows  al 
Peterborough."* 

Among  the  ornaments  of  Anglo-Norman  bnildinga  may  be 
noticed  '*  ranges  of  arches,  which  occur  where  there  waa  nothing 
to  support,  and  were  intended  to  fill  up  void  spaeea,  interior  or 
exterior,  and  relieve  a  uniformity  tha|  might  prove  uopleasiog.'^ 

These  are  very  oommon  on  the  west  front,  and  on  the  inside 
of  north  and  south  walls;  and  they  "  sometimes  intersect  each 
other,  and  so  produce  those  compartmenta  which  are  believed  by 
aeveral  writers  to  have  given  the  first  hint  of  the  pointed  arch.^ 
Mr.  Millera,  (whose  descriptive  terms  I  have  adopted  in  tbia 
paragraph)  observes  that  the  mouldings  most  frequently  used 
by  the  Normans  were  the  chevron  work,  or  xig-zag;  the  em- 
battled frette;  the  triangular  frette;  the  nail-head;  the  billet; 

th^ 

*  Hist,  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  S& 
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the-  cable ;   the  hatched ;  the  lozenge ;  the  wavey ;  the  pellet 
uoalding;  aadtiicnebule.* 

Inao  iiigenioin  esaay  on  ''The  Antiquity,  and  the  different 
modes  of,  brick  and  stone  buildings  in  England/'  by  the  late 
Mr.  Essex,  are  presented  many  remarks  on  the  Anglo-Norman 
methods  of  constructing  the  walls,  and  other  parts  of  large 
boildittgs.  An  abridged  statement  of  the  principal  of  these  ob- 
serrations,  can  scarcely  fail  of  being  acceptable. 

In  Norman  churches,  where  large  pillars  are  used,  "  the  outer 
iieings  are  generally  composed  of  squared  stones,  laid  in  regu- 
lar courses,  and  the  middle  filled  with  cement.f  Such  wjere  the 
pillars  in  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  in  London,  and  those  of 
Ely,  Peterborough,  and  many  others  of  that  age ;  and  the  outer 
walls  of  these  churches  are  of  the  same  sort  of  masonry,  the  mid- 
dle of  them  being  filled  with  cement  between  two  feces  of  squared 
stones,  or,  an  outside  facing  of  squared  stones,  and  a  facing  of 
flat  rough  stones  within.  But,  where  they  built  with  pillars  of 
smaller  diameters,  they  used  squared  stones,  which  made  a  regu- 
lar bond  through  every  course.  This  was  practised  by  the 
Romans,  and  called  by  Vitruvius  Insertum"  It  was  used,  also, 
according  to  Mr.  Essex,  by  ''Saxon  builders,  in  round  and  octan- 
gular pillars  in  the  conventual  church  at  Ely,  and  in  other 
places;  and  it  is  firequently  .found  in  buildings  erected  soon  after 
the  Conquest;  and  when  arch  buttresses  were  introduced,  they 
generally  constructed  them  with  this  sort  of  masonry,  being  the 
strongest  and  most  beautiful." 

It  is  observable  that  in  most  of  the  Norman  [and,  as  Mr.  Essex 
belieyes,  in  all  Saxon  buildings]  "  the  walN,  pillars,  and  arches 
are  composed  of  such  small  stones,  that  the  courses  seldom  ex- 
ceed 

•  ObMrvfttioDs  on  Bnglish  church  arcbit«ctmre>  in  a  deacripUoD  of  Ibc 
Cathedral  church  of  Eljr,  &c.  bj  George  Millers,  M.  A. 

f  An  attempt  was  made,  some  jrears  back,  to  flute  several  of  the  pillars  inr 
Gloucester  cathedral,  whea  it  was  discovered  that  thej  were  filled  up,  oa 
the  inside,  only  with  loose  inegular  stones.  Gough's  additions  to  Caradca,. 
Vol.  I.  p.  «7I. 
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•eed  86? eo  or  eight  inches,  and  very  often  we  find  them  lees,  not' 
withstanding  they  could  procure  larger  etonea,  though  they  ae^ 
dom  used  them,  but  for  bases  or  capitals  to  their  pillars,  or  for 
aome  particular  parts  of  their  work,  where  they  thought  laige 
atones  were  necessary/'  The  Norman  modes  of  constnietion  are, 
in  almost  every  variety,  referable  to  a  Roman  origin;  and,  in  the 
above  instance,  their  builders  evidently  followed  the  standard 
direction  of  Yitruvius. 

.  Among  those  several  kinds  of  masonry  **  which  were  intro* 
doced  by  the  Romans  themselves,  or  by  foreigners  who  were 
brought  hither  to  build  after  the  Roman  mamHer,  is  that  called 
opttf  retiadaium,  (or  network.)    The  beauty  of  this  work  arose 
from  the  form  of  the  stones,  which  were  perfectly  square;  and 
from  the  disposition  of  them,  which  was  diagonal;  and  the  joints 
appearing  like  the  meshes  of  a  net,  it  thence  acquired  its  name^ 
But  the  disposition  of  the  stones,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  admired, 
being  contrary  to  nature  and  reason,  soon  discovered  its  want  of 
strength.    Therefore,  the  Saxon  and  Norman  masons,  knowing 
its  defects,  used  it  only  as  an  ornament  in  their  froniotu,  and 
filling  of  arcjies*    Examples  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Lincoln, 
Ely,  Peterborough,  Rochester,  and  other  Norman  buildings  ^ 
but  it  was  quite  laid  aside  before  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.'' 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Essex,  that  the  Normans  frequently 
raised  large  buildings  with  pebbles  only  ;  and,  sometimes,  wi4h 
pebbles  intermixed  with  rag-stones.  Of  these  be  has  noticed 
three  sorts.  "  The  first  is  that  of  pebbles  only;  the  outside  of 
the  wall  beiiig  laid  in  regular  courses,  with  stones  of  nearly  the 
same  bigness;  and  the  angles  of  the  wall  strengthened  with 
squared  stones.  The  next  is  with  pebbles  and  rags,  having  the 
angles  fortified  with  squared  stones,  about  two  feet  high,  and  six 
or  seven  inches  square,  which  were  tied  into  the  wall  by  flat 
square  stones 'about  six  or  seven  inches  thick,  laid  on  the  top  of 
them."  This  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  mode  of  build- 
ing in  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  time  of  William  Rufus;  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  Si,  Giles,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  tha^ 

tDwet 
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low«r  of  Si.  iBenedicl't  cliuroh.  The  third  sort  of  masoDry,  com- 
posed of  pebbles  snd  ng-stones,  "  has  two  or  three  feet  of  peb- 
bles, or  rags,  laid  regularly;  and  above  them  several  eonrsei^ 
of  rag-stooes,  laid  aogalarly,  or  in  manner  of  herring-bone 
work/' 

A  mode  of  building  so  roagh  and  coarse^  required  a  coat  of 
plaistor  to  render  it  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Accordingly,  we  find  **  that  those  small  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  which  were  constructed  in  this  manner,  were  always 
plaistered  on  the  inside,  and  frequently  on  the  outside,  with  a 
composition  of  lime  and  sand  -"  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  many  Norman  churches,  together  with  such  as  Mr, 
Essex  attributes  to  the  Saxons;  and,  also,  in  some  that  are  mere 
modem,-*"  In  churches  which  were  built,  in  the  elev'enth  cen- 
tury, with  wali*tiles,  after  the  Roman  manner,  the  walls,  pil- 
lars, and  arches,  were  finished,  within  and  without,  with  the 
same  kind  of  plaisteriug,  or  stucco;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
ancient  parts  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Alban's.''* 

Such  leading  characteristics  of  Anglo-Norman  architecture,  as 
are  essential  towards  a  discrimination  between  this  mode  and  tha 
fashion  by  which  it  was  succeeded,  are  stated,  it  is  hoped  with 
sufficient  perspicuity,  in  the  course  of  the  above  remarks.  It  is 
anquestionable  that  the  massy,  cumbrous,  and  vast  style  of  the 
Normans,  underwent  several  changes,  as  to  paucity  or  abund- 
ance in  ornament — application  of  mouldings  to  arches-*and 
various  minute  circumstances  of  decoration — before  it  was  sup- 
planted by  that  light  and  beautiful  mode  which  met  with  univer- 
sal adoption  when  once  a  finished  example  was  exhibited,  be- 
cause it  allowed  unbounded  excursions  of  taste  and  foncy  in  ages 
prolific  of  architectural  genius;— then  the  great  auxiliary  of 
sacerdotal  dignity,  and  even  of  religion  itself. 

The 

«  lUiDArks  on  Um  Antiquity,  &c.  of  brick  ud  itone  bnildlngt  in  Sag- 
land,  Archsol.  Vol.  IV. 


..  1m^ 
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The  stody  of  archiiectoral  antiqnit'iM  it  sUll  id  its  inlluiey  hi 
this  country.  Much  has  heen  written  upon  this  topic^  in  a  genes* 
ral  way ;  but^  in  the  works  of  those  who  trst  laboriously  and 
heavily  parsaed  antiquarian  knowledge,  we  find  a  lamentable 
neglect  of  such  enquiries  concerning  the  ptcnliarities  of  buildings, 
as  might  assist  in  displaying  the  temper,  manners,  and  profid- 
ency  in  the  arts,  of  determinate  remote  ages. 

Leland,  although  possessed  of  a  fine  taste,  was  led,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  tiroes,  to  bestow  his  principal  attention  on  the 
nannscripts  contained  in  religious  houses,— -treasures  of  curiosity 
which  he  saw  falling  into  destruction,  and  some  knowledge  con- 
cerning which  he  endeavoured  to  preserve,  as  the  best  offering 
that  he  could  present  to  posterity. 

Camden,  in  his  vast  undertaking,  had  at  once  (as  is  observed 
by  Bishop  Gibson)  "  to  remove  the  rubbish,  lay  the  foundation, 
and  raise  the  fabric,''  of  a  chorographical  history  of  Britain. 
When  we  consider  the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  design,  and 
the  difficulties  under  which  belaboured  in  fonninga  solid  ground* 
work  of  information,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  finding  that 
he  entirely  declined  dissertations  on  the  architecture  of  those 
ancient  and  splendid  structures  which  were  spread  around  him  ift 
his  travels.  But  this  is  a  matter  worthy  of  deep  regret ;  as 
an  august  host  of  buildings,  now  almost  deprived  of  distinguish- 
ing features  by  the  dilapidation  of  **  evil  days,''  were  then  scarcely 
worn  into  the  character  of  ruins. 

The  bulk  of  our  early  county  histories  are  truly  described  by 
Mr.  Gough,  as  consisting  of  "  incorrect  pedigrees,  futile  etymo- 
logies, verbose  disquisitions,  crowds  of  epitaphs,  lists  of  land* 
holders^  and  such  farrago,  thrown  together  without  metliod,  nn- 
animated  by  reflections,  and  delivered  in  the  most  uncouth  and 
horrid  style;"  their  authors  having,  "trodden  only  in  mazes 
overgrown  with  thorns,  neglecting  the  flowery  paths  with  which 
the  wilderness  of  obscurity  is  diversified."* 

The  pursuits  of  that  learned  body  to  which  the  country  nata- 

mlly 

*  British  Topography,  Preface,  p.  21,  t2. 
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pally  looks  for  information  on  this  subject,  the  society  of  Anti-' 
quariesy  have  only  in  years  comparatively  recent,  been  senoasly 
addressed  to  enquiries  concerning  the  history  and  characteristicB 
of  our  ancient  architecture. 

Bentham,  Gray,  and  Warton  aflforded  bright  examples,  which, 
perhaps,  the  free  and  elegant  pen  of  Horace  Walpole  (Earl  df 
Orfbrd)  greatly  assisted  in  rendering  objects  of  emulation  in  the 
esteem  of  the  polite,  as  well  as  the  erudite. 

Aided  by  such  incitements,  the  investigation  of  the  ancient' 
architectnre  of  this  island  has  been  adopted,  on  the  only  judicious 
principle,  and  one  that  was  too  long  neglected,— that  of  local,' 
scientific,  enquiry,  and  an  appropriation  of  styles  upon  the  se- 
cure basis  of  analogy,  proceeding  from  data  of  unquestionable 
authority.  Much  may  be  expected  from  the  exertion  of  talent  so 
well  directed,  if  sustained  by  pablic  encouragement.  But  this 
union  of  energy  and  judgment  is  only  of  late  occurrence :  and  it 
most  be  repeated,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  architectural  anti-^ 
quities  of  this  country  is  still  of  an  infantile  and  unintelligent 
growth. 

A  variety  of  styles,  in  regard  to  the  character  and  disposal  ot 
ornaments,  if  not  sufficiently  distinguished  to  admit  of  a  posi- 
tive classification,  is  observable  in  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of 
the  Anglo- Normans.  The  appropriation  of  these  to  respective 
ages  must  depend  on  such  a  careful  investigation,  and  comparison 
of  the  mouldings  of  arches,  and  other  particulars  of  architectural 
decoration,  as  is  not  known  to  have  been  yet  carried  into  effect. 
An  attempt  of  this  kind  could  be  executed  only  in  a  regular  and 
extensive  work  of  art,  and  will  scarcely  be  expected  in  a  volume 
embracing  so  many  topics  as  the  present.  While  subject  to  the 
want  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation,  the  following  remarks  may  act 
as  useful  outlines  of  iuformation. 

If  we  rely  on  that  statement  of  Dr.  Ducarel,  which  is  noticed 
in  previous  pages  of  this  section,  we  shall  find  cause  for  believing 
that  the  architectural  style  prevailing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
conqueror's  age,  was  marked  by  great  plainness;  the  heavy  rovnd 

3  C  arches^ 
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KttheB,  and  Ihe  narrow  windows,  of  the  two  bnildinga  of  SU 
Stephen  and  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  having  few  enriched 
monldings ;  and  all  other  parU  of  those  structnies,  both  withta 
and  on  the  exterior^  being  destitute  of  scnlptHral  deoorationa. 

But  the  inference  arising  from  the  above  intelligenee  conveyed 
by  Dr.  Dacarel,  must  by  no  means  be  wrought  into  a  mle  of 
severe  application,  in  regard  to  the  first  buildings  of  the  Nor* 
mans  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ascertained  thai 
Mch  structures  were  sometimes  of  a  plainer  description  thantbosd 
raised  in  succeeding  years ;  an  instance  of  which  may  beiemarked 
in  the  chapel  of  St  John,  in  the  Tower  of  I/mdon.* 

The  observations  of  two  writers,  whose  opittions  upon  this  sub* 
ject  are  rendered  of  additional  value  by  their  professional  pursaiti^ 
may  be  adduced,  in  illustration  of  the  procedure  of  Anglo-Nor* 
man  architectural  taste  in  early  ages. 

"  In  the  eleventh  century ,''  writes  Mr.  Wilkins  (unfortunatelx^ 
uing  terms  of  too  general  a  character,  for  the  wishes  and  pur- 
pose of  the  critical  enquirer)  "  some  alterationa  in  the  Saxon 
style  of  architecture  took  place.  They  were  introduced  by  the 
Kormans,  and  were  executed  in  a  very  rough  massive  way  at 
first;  but,  in  a  short  time  they  became  more  expert  woikmen. 
We  find  them  improving  iu  their  workmanship  antil  the  middle 

of 

•  This  curioaf  chapel  was  erected  for  King  William  the  Firsts  by  Bobop 
GuDdulph.  It  is  distingaished  b^'  massive  simplicity ;  the  arches,  and  erery 
part  of  the  building,  except  the  capitals  of  some  of  the  oolamni^  being  en* 
tirely  destitute  of  orrtament. 

The  weighty  columns  are  oniformly  round  aiid  plain ;  their  plinths  square 
and  onomamented.  The  capitals  are  all  square,  bat  are  not  entirely  similar 
in  any  other  respect.  Their  studied  want  of  uniformity  isi  however,  less 
striking  than  ia  masy  other  Anglo-Norman  stractures,  and  ornament  is  be- 
stowed on  them  with  a  very  rigid  hand.  The  cross  is  the  embellishment  most 
frequent ;  and  that  holy  emblem  is  displayed  en  the  capitals  of  many  sucoas* 
sire  colli mns. 

The  capitals  partaking  most  freely  of  decoration  are  those  two  wiiich  «re 
opposed  to  each  other,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  structure.  These 
bev9  the  cable  moulding ;  a  narrow  billet;  and  a  loaenge  moulding. 
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of  the  12th  eentory,  in  dmost  every  proviuoe  in  the  kingdom, 
particnlarly  at  Rochester  under  the  soperintendance  of  Bishop 
Gondttlph,  whose  skill  and  ezpertness  in  masonry  caased  it  there 
to  be  styled  GwubUph's  Architecture,  Ernulph^  a  native  oC 
France,  moon  after  the  death  of  Gondolph,  was  promoted  to  the 
abbacy  of  Peterborough.  He,  also,  became  proficient  in  this 
style  of  building;  and  various  specimens  of  his  taste  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Peterborough,  ite."* 

Mr.  J.  A.  Repton,  in  a  contribution  towards  Mr.  Britton's  His* 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  re* 
marks  that  "  the  style  called  Norman  is  well  known  by  the 
semicircular  arches,  the  square^headed  capitals  and  bases  of  the* 
columns,  and  the  massive  contour  of  the  mouldings.  The  archt* 
tectnre  of  the  Saxons  and  the  early  Normans,  (that  is,  from  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  to  Henry  the  First,)'  is  extremely  massive ; 
not  only  in  the  general  design  of  the  building,  but  also  in  the 
detail  of  mouldings,  &c.  Soon  after  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First,  the  heavy  character  of  the  Norman  style  b^an  gradually 
to  partake  of  more  elegant  forms:  the  capitals  of  the  columns  be*, 
came  lighter,  though  with  bolder  projections;  the  mouldings  of 
the  arches  and  cornices  were  more  delicately  finished ;  the  bead 
mouldings  began  to  change  their  massive  forms,  and  towards  the 
reigns  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  Richard  the  First,  they  were 
ornamented  with  fillets  and  ogees ;  the  hollow  mouldings  were 
more  open ;  the  square  shape  of  the  abacus  of  the  capital  of 
columns  was  changed,  by  degrees,  into  the  octangular,  or  cir- 
cular, forms,  while  the  contour  of  the  arch-mouldings  began  to 
lose  their  square  outline,  and  to  sweep  round  with  the  shape  of 
the  column8."f 

An  instance  of  the  early  Anglo-Norman  mode,  together  with 
an  exception  from  the  prevalence  of  a  uniform  style  in  the  same 

2  C  2  age, 

•  Essay  towirds  a  Hiitory  of  the  Veots  Iccnorom  ol  the  Romans,  &c. 
Archaol.  Vol.  XII. 

^  Brittoi^'s  History  and  Antiquities  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  p.  38. 
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age^  isaflbrdecl  in  the  following  continaation  of  Mr.  Ropton's  ih* 
aenrations:— '' The  earliest  part  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  hegns 
ahoQ^  the  reign  of  William  Rufaa,  still  retains  its  cumbroas  and 
massive  character;  and  the  same  sty  If  is  continued  through  the 
QUFe,  although  raised  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.    Thia 
seems  to  have  been  done  to  preserve  uniformity  iu  the  whole 
building.     It  shonld  be  observed,   however,  that  the  plainness 
•r  the  richness  of  a  building  is  no  proof  of  its  antiquity ;  becaose 
the  same  Bishop  (Herbert,  consecrated  in  10d4,)  who  founded 
this  cathedral,  adopted  the  plain  and  massive  style,  as  being  ap- 
plicable to  a  structure  on  a  great  scale;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
erecting  the  monks'  houses  (commonly  called  the  dormitory)  ar 
small  building  of  nearly  the  same  date  as  the  cathedral,  he  dis- 
played a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  the  richness  and  light- 
ness oi  design/'* 

Mr.  Burdov,  in  a  Tetter  to  the  author  of  the  "  Architectural 
Antiquities,"  supposes  that "  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish THREE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  THE  NORHAN  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. The  early,  which  began  before  the  Conquest,  and  of 
which  Waltliam,  Durham,  &c.  are  specimens;  the  mkWe,  whicVi 
is  the  style  of  Peterborough,  Malmsbury,  &c.  and  the  latter, 
"Which  is  that  of  Lincoln,  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  &c."f 

This  scheme  appears  to  be  worthy  of  attention;  bat  the  epi« 
nions  of  its  author  are  not  sufficiently  defined  to  admit  of  useful 
application.  It  is,  however,  founded  on  a  principle  which  all 
local  and  hbtorical  examination  proves  to  be  correct  t^-tbat  the 
arcbitectore  of  the  Anglo-Normans  prc^ressively  increased  ii^ 
ornament  and  skilfulness  of  execution:  the  whole  detail  of  em*^ 
bellishments  becoming  less  weighty  and  rude  in  each  new  age^ 
and  gradually  ameliorating  towards  the  delicacy  of  the  pointed 
style,  and  its  attendant  crowd  of  luxuriant  beauties. 

That 


•  Braton*s  History  and  ADti<|iiitict  of  Norwich  cathedral,  p.  fit,  with  a 
t^tffrcDcc  to  Arclifeologia,  Vol.  XV. 

•»•  Arckilectanil  Antiquities,  Vol.  III.  p.  Sfi^* 
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That  the  exchange  of  the  heavy  chrcnlar  arch  for  that  of  the 
light,  graceful,  and  pointed  form,  was  not  a  circumstance  of  ab- 
Kopt  transition,  bat  proceeded  at  itrst  with  reluctant  steps  and 
mn  intermixtnre  of  styles,  is  sufficiently  evident,  although  save* 
ral  authors  have  insinuated  to  the  contrary.     The  following  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Bentham^s  History  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Ely, 
is  open  to  such  an  interpretation  :— "  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  should  be  able  to  enumerate  all  the  decorations  which  the 
Saxons  and  Normans  made  use  of,  for  they  designed  variety  in 
the  choice  of  them  ;  but  a  judicious  antiquarian,  who  has  made 
the  prevailing  modes  of  architecture  in  distant  times  his  study, 
will  be  able  to  form  very  probable  conjeeturea  concerning  the 
age  of  most  of  these  ancient  structures;  the  alterations,  that  have 
been  made  in  them,  since  their  first  erection,  will  often  discover 
themselves  to  his  eye.     Perhaps  the  most  usual  change  he  will 
find  in  them  is  in  the  form  of  the  windows;  for,  in  many  of  our 
oldest  churches,  I  mean  such  as  were  built  within  the  first  age 
after  the  Conquest,  the  windows,  which  were  originally  ronad** 
headed,  liave  since  been  altered  for  others  of  a  more  modem  date, 
with  pointed  arches.     Instances  of  this  kind  are  numerous,  and 
may  often  be  discovered,  by  examining  the  courses  of  the  8tone>* 
work  about  them :  unless  the  .outward  face  of  the  building  wai 
new  cased  at  the  time  of  their  insertion,  as  it  sometimes  happen* 
ed  :  without  attending  to  this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  that  mixture  of  round  and  pointed  arches  we  often  meet  with 
in  the  same  building.'"* 

That  such  alterations  were  frequent,  is  undoubted ;  and  the 
above  extract  afibrds  a  criterion  for  distinguishing  the  result  of 
innovation  from  the  design  of  the  first  builder.  But  the  pointed 
arch  appears  in  the  original  parts  of  structures  where  Anglo- 
Norman  features  have  delerminately  the  ascendant,  long  before 
that  mode  ef  architecture  of  which  it  forms  a  characteristic,  was 

2  C  3  methodised 

•  Hist,  of  Ely  CslhtdrtI,  p.  Si-46, 
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methodtfed  into  a  system,  and  can  be  denominated  a  style.    And 
this  fact  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Bentham,  in  a  subsequ^t  page.* 

The  exact  date  at  which  arches  of  a  pointed  construction  were 
first  used,  is  a  subject  unsettled  by  antiquarian  discussion,  and  is 
d  little  importance  in  the  present  section  of  our  work.  In  regard 
to  their  character  and  disposal,  where  intermingled  with  the  pre- 
dominating circular  style,  I  profit  by  the  words  of  Mr.  Milleri:-— 
Before  the  end  of  the  period  usually  ascribed  to  the  Anglo  Nor- 
man mode,  and  even  early  in  it,  **  some  instances  are  found  of 
pointed  arches-— they  are  sparingly  introdnced-»-one  or  more  tiers 
of  them  appear  at  the  top  of  a  building,  all  the  lower  ones  being 
round— sometimes  they  are  alternate— sometimes  one  is  inserted, 
capriciously  as  it  were,  among  several  round— they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  obtusdy,  but,  in  some  instances,  even  sharply  pointed 
«-4mt  are  always  wide — standing  on  heavy  columns,  or  garnished 
with  menl4iags»  or  both.— There  was  a  third  sort  of  arch,  some- 
times, but  very  rarely,  occurring.  It  is  called  the  horse^shoe 
arch,  and  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  somewhat  greater  than  the  semi- 

circle.''t 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  these  pointed  arches,  origi- 
nally interspersed  in  buildings  of  the  circular  style,  are  usually 
ornamented  With  the  2ig«iag,  or  other  mouldings  characteristic 
•f  the  architectural  feshion  which  preceded  the  English. 

Instances  of  this  intermixture  of  dissimilar  arches  may  be 
noticed  in  the  under«named  buildings,  among  many  others; 
church  of  Si.  Cross,  near  Winchester,  erected  about  1130; 
Temple  Church,  Landan,  1172;  Malmshury  Abhey  Church, 
Wiltshire ;  Landqf  Caihedrd  ;  and  Lanthani  Abbey,  Monmouth- 
shire. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  same  mixture  of  arches  oc- 
curs 

•  Vide,  History  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  EIj,  p  37. 
♦  DeKription  of  the  Cathedral  church  of  Ely,  &c.  by  George  Millen,  Af.  A. 
p*  82. — ^The  ovaOB  flat  arch  was  sometimes  used  by  the  Aiiglo*Normans,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  western  entrance  to  the  dinrch  of  Harrow-on-tbe  HiU^ 
&{id41ese|[,  built  by  Archbishop  L^p(rsu<. 
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cnn  in  the  church  of  BarfreHon,  Kent,  which  Mr.  King,  anfl 
•everal  other  writers  have  attributed  to  the  Saxon  era. ' 

During  thi»  struggle  between  the  two  forms,  it  would  appear 
that  the  architects  of  buildings  then  erecting,  frequently  dis<- 
played  incongruous  arches,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
comparative  merits  to  public  notice.  The  final  issue  of  the  con* 
test  will  shortly  be  stated,  together  with  the  magnificent  efilect 
•n  ecclesiastical  architecture,  of  the  triumph  obtained  by  sden* 
tific  lightness  over  rode  solidity. 

In  the  absence  of  any  decisive  criteria  for  appropriating  varia« 
lions  in  Anglo-Norman  architecture  to  determinate  ages,  the 
•bject  of  the  investigator  may  be,  in  a  great  measure,  advanced, 
by  an  enumeration  of  some  principal  structures  which  exhibit 
characteristics  of  this  style.  To  facilitate  enquiry,  the  date  of 
erection  will  be  affixed,  where  attainable,  to  each  building  cited 
as  a  conspicuous  example. 

Such  a  catalogue  of  these  works  (often  stupendous,  and  aU 
most  uniformly  evincing  a  grandeur  of  views)  must  be  properly 
introduced  by  an  observation  respecting  the  station  in  life  of  the 
architects  to  whom  they  are  chiefly  ascribed.  The  reader  will 
recollect,  to  the  honour  of  a  race  of  ecclesiastics,  often  named 
with  exceptless,  overwhelming,  obloquy  by  the  .inconsiderate, 
that  the  great  architects  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ages  are  to  be 
found  in  the  lists  of  dignified  clergy.  Several  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnisbed  may  be  thus  noticed,  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Dallaway : 

"  We  have  the  following  enumeration  of  Norman  bishops,  wh6 
were  either  architects  themselves,  or  under  whose  auspices  ar- 
ehitectnre  flourished.  Gundulpk  of  Rochester  (1077-1107.) 
Mauritiw  of  London  (108(>lia6)  built  old  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 
Roger  of  Saliilniry  (1107-1140,)  the  Cathedral  at  Old  Sarum. 
Emulf  of  Rochester  (1115-1125)  completed  bishop  Gondulph's 
work  there.  They  were  both  monks  of  Bee,  in  Normandy, 
Alexander  of  Uncoln  (1123-1147)  rebuilt  his  Cathedral.  Henry 
of  Bloh,  bishop  of  Winchester  (1199-1169,)  a  most  celebrated 

S  C  4  &rchit8<^^ 
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^r€hitBCt,  built  the  conventual  churches  of  St  Cross  and  Rum- 
sey,  in  Hampshire;  and,  lastly,  Roger,  archbishop  of  York 
(1154-1 181, )  where  none  of  bis  work  remains.  By  these  archi- 
tects the  Norman  manner  was  progressively  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  England ;  and  it  will  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  im« 
provements  made  by  any  of  them  were  adopted  in  succession."* 

To  the  above  list  must  be  added  the  names  of  Lanfranc,  con* 
spicuous  for  his  works  at  Canterbury;  Thomas,  equally  cele- 
brated at  York;  Walkelin,  at  Winchester;  Remigius,  at  liti- 
coin;  Wiiliam,  at  Durham;  Robert,  at  Hereford;  Herbert,  at 
Norwich;  and  St.  Anselm,  at  Chester. 

The  Cathedral  churches  of  England,  although  rauoh  altered 
by  the  innovations  (munificent,  and  often  gatifyiug]  of  succeed* 
iug  ages,  still  exhibit  the  ndost  satisfactory  specimens  of  the 
atyle  at  present  under  consideration.  The  sublimity  o(  Anglo* 
Norman  architecture  was,  indeed,  displayed  in  these  edifices  is 
its  utmost  height ;  and  it  impresses  reverence,  even  in  mutilation, 
and  now  that  the  general  effect  for  which  the  designer  laboured* 
is  no  more. 

Mr.  Bentham  observes,  that "  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any 
pne  of  our  Cathedral  churches,  of  the  early  Norman  style  (marked 
by  round  arches  and  large  pillars)  remaining  eulire,  though  they 
were  all  originally  so  built;  but  specimens  of  it  may  still  be  seen 
in  most  of  them.  The  greatest  parts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Dm* 
hain;  Carlisle;  Chester;  Peterborough;  Norwich;  Rochester; 
Chichester;  Oxford;  Worcester;  Wells;  and  Hereford;  the 
(ower  and  transept  of  Winchester;  the  nave  of  Gloucester;  the 
jiaye  and  transept  of  Ely ;  the  two  towers  of  Exeter;  some  re* 
inains  in  the  middle  of  the  west  front  of  Lincoln,  with  the  lower, 
parts  of  the  two  towers  there;  in  Canterbury,  great  part  of  the 
choir,  formerly  called  Conradc's  choir  (more  ornamented  tlian 
vsual);  the  two  towers^  called  St.  Gregory's  aud  St  Anselm's, 
ftnd  the  uorth*weBt  tower,  of  tbe  same  church.— York  and  Lich« 

field 

•  PfiUaway 'ft  Engjisli  AfFliitectore,  p.  M. 
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field  htve  had  all  their  parts  so  entirely  rebnilt^  at  separate  times« 
since  the  disuse  of  round  arches,  that  little,  or  nothing,  of  the 
old  Norman  work  appears  in  them  at  this  day.  The  present 
Cathedral  church  of  Salisbury  is  the  only  one  that  nefer  had  any 
mixture  of  this  early  Norman  style  in  its  composition/^* 

The  above  extract  is  presented,  as  it  forms  a  useful  compen- 
dium of  information  concerning  the  cathedrals  in  which  vestiges 
of  Anglo-Norman  architecture  are  most  conspicuous.  In  the 
subjoined  Table  of  Examples,  the  Anglo-Norman  parts  of 
cathedral  buildings  are  stated  somewhat  more  explicitly  than  was 
necessary  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Bentham's  work,  together  with 
the  probable  dates  of  erection,  as  afforded  by  the  most  accept- 
able authorities. 

My  enumeration  of  Cathedrals  exhibiting  specimens  of  this 
style,  is  followed  by  that  ef  some  Parochial  churches  (several 
of  which  were  formerly  conventual,)  and  of  the  principal  Ruins  0/ 
Monastic  structures  which  have  so  far  survived  the  ravages  of 
interest  and  ignorance,  as  to  retain  a  melancholy  memorial  of 
their  founderS|  in  traces  of  the  architectural  style  which  pre- 
vailed when  those  generous  persons  flourished  in  rude  but  vene- 
rable pomp,  and  expended  what  hospitality  could  spare,  in  adorn- 
ing the  land  with  tributes  of  fanciful  piety. 

In  regard  to  that  part  of  the  annexed  list  which  relates  to 
Parochial  churches,  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  have,  very  rarely, 
an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  precise  date  of  erection,  on 
written  testimony.  The  periods  of  foundation,  repair,  and  addt* 
tion,  in  such  buildings  as  were  connected  with  monastic  institu- 
tions,  were  frequently  chronicled  by  inmates  of  the  establish* 

ent;  but  the  structure  raised  by  the  manorial  lord  had  no  de« 
voted  pen  to  record  its  architectural  history.  The  date  of  erec- 
tion is,  therefore,  usually  presumptive;  and  calculations  con- 
cerning it  proceed  from  an  analogy  of  style  with  superior  edifices, 
whose  origin  is  authenticated.    A  ray  of  information,  however, 

is 

•  Hi9t.  0f  Ely  CsthsdrA),  p.S 
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is  Boneiimet  derived  from  coimneiKinitiYe  tMcrtpltetw,  sttached 
to  the  boildings.  Many  of  these,  recordiog  Uie  faiadatiop  aad 
eoDsecnition,  are  collected  id  Pegge's  **  Sy Uoge  of  ReoHtiiitig 
Inacriplioiw/'  article  **  second  series,  begiaiung  at  Ibe  NonaaB 
Coiiqaest." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  a  few  iBstanoes  ooly  are  adduced. 
It  will  not  be  sopposed  that  this  Table  of  Enamenlion  is  inleiNl* 
•d  to  present  a  f  iew  of  the  whole  Anglo-Noman  eedesiastical 
aniiiiaities  remaining  in  England.-^A  seEection  has  been  made  of 
snch  specimens  as  are  most  amply  notioMi  in  the  "  Beantiea.'* 
Frequently,  ftarts  only  of  the  bnildings  cited,  eontaia  Anglo* 
Norman  vestiges ;  but  those  instances  in  which  circnkr  door^ 
ways  alone  remain,  are  not  mentioned.  These  are  Dnmeroos  in 
every  district ;  and  some  remarks  have  dready  been  sobmitled, 
eonceming  the  probable  camse  of  their  |  ^  .  /ation.*  The  ex* 
am  pies  of  Parochial  churches  are  arranged  in  connties,  eauflMraled 
alphabetically,  in  attention  to  the  mode  observed  in  describing 
the  <<  Beanties  of  England  and  Wales.'' 

Several  Norman  cbarches  may,  unquestionably,  be  found 
amongst  those  attributed  by  some  writers  to  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
and  which  are  mentioned  as  buildings  thus  conjectnraUy  ascribed, 
in  a  previous  section.  Where  there  appear  strong  reasons  for 
appropriating  such  structures  to  the  era  under  notice,  these 
chnrches  are  again  cited.  This,  however^  has  been  done  only 
upon  grounds  which  sppearcd  to  be  secnre.  Thus,  the  cfaarclK 
of  Iffley,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  said  by  Mr.  Wartonf  to  have  been 
built  by  a  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  the  12tb  i^ntory;  bnt,  as  his 
authority  for  such  an  assertion  cannot  be  discovered,  I  have  not 
adduced  that  building  as  a  positive  example  of  Anglo-Normaa 
architecture.— >St.  Peter's  in  the  £ast«  one  of  the  most  cnrious 
ancient  ornaments  of  Oxford  (a  city  so  rich  in  sabjects  of  anti«< 
qnarian  investigation  J  is  supposed,  by  a  recent  writer  in  a  work 

of 


V  Tide  Ante,  p.  J69— «70,  nou* 
t  History  of  Kiddington,  p.  4» 
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of  high  retpectahility,  to  be  probably  referable  "  to  the  Norman 
asm"  Bat,  in  my  brief  index  to  such  baildiugps  in  the  circular 
style  as  are  mentioned  in  the  "  Beauties/'  I  deem  it  desirable  to 
state  this  church  of  St.  Peter,  as  a  building  quite  open  to  the 
enquiries  of  the  ingenious. 

CATHEDRAL  CHURCHES,  EXHIBITING  REMAINS 
OF  ANGLO-NORMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

BniSTOL. — ^The  Chapter-house,  and  Elder  Lady  Chapel  (a 
straeture  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cathedral)  present  vestiges  of 
the  original  edifice,  hes^un  about  the  year  1160.  Beauties  ibr 
Simiersetshire,  p.  664—669,  with  an  engraved  view.* 

Camterbcry.— The  tower  on  the  north-west  appears  to  have 
been  built  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  between  the  years  1070  and 
1069;  but  has  experienced  some  alteration.  A  rich^  display  of 
Norman  architecture,  ascribed  to  tbe  same  period,  commences  in 
th^  vicinity  of  St.  Michael's  chapel,  which  adjoins  the  south 
transept.  The '' side  walls  of  the  aisles  of  the  choir,  as  well  as 
parts  of  the  east  transept,  are  of  Norman  architecture,  and  un- 
questionably formed  part  of  Lanfranc's  Cathedral,  though  they 
are  somewhat  obscured  by  alterations  in  the  pointed  style/'  Tbe 
groining  of  the  roof,  in  the  north  aisle,  is  of  the  time  of  Heury 
the  Second,  and  is  ornamented  with  zig'Zag  mouldings.  Other 
parts  of  this  magnificent  building,  still  retaining  traces  of  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture,  are  noticed  in  the  description  presented  in 
the  Beanties  for  Kent,  p.  830—875. 

Carlisle.— The  nave  and  transept  exhibit  some  massive  re- 
mains, 

*  Sach  pages  of  the  Beanties  of  England  as  are  referred  to,  in  regard  f  a 
each  Cathedral  mentioned  in  this  list,  contain  a  description  of  that  build- 
ing. Some  additional  particolara,  concerning  the  dates  of  erection^  &c.  are, 
in  several  instances,  collected  from  other  sources.  It  is  possible  that  defi- 
ciencies and  errors  may  be  discovered ;  but,  where  thej  do  not  proceed 
froin  a  want  of  research  or  care|  the  indalgence  of  the  reader  is  confident!^' 
tfspected. 
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mains,  sapposed  to  be  of  the  latter  part  of  tlie  11th  eentary. 
Beauties  for  Cumberland,  p.  85--89,  witb  an  engraved  ?iew. 

CHiCHESTBR.«-AlthoQgh  thls  stracture  suffered  by  fire,  aboat 
tbe  year  1187^  it  affords  an  interesting  example  of  the  aichi- 
tectare  of  an  earlier  period.  Tbe  more  ancient  parts  are  of  a 
plain  and  weighty  character^  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
built  after  III 4,  and  before  1123,  Beauties  for  Sussex,  p.  37 
.—48. 

DDRHAV.-^This  fine  and  impressive  fitbric  presents,  through- 
out the  whole  of  its  most  important  parts,  tnstnicttve  lemains 
of  Norman  architecture.  It  was  founded  in  1093,  and  the  walls 
were  completed,  nciirly  to  the  roof,  before  the  year  1133.  Beau- 
ties for  Durham,  p  38—44. 

Ely. — The  great  western  tower,  np  to  the  first  battlements. 
was  built  by  Bishop  Ridel,  who  died  in  1189.  The  transepts  are 
•f  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  The  nave  and  its  aisles,  "  ex* 
eept  the  windows  of  the  second  tier,  and  those  of  tbe  lower,  all 
but  three  on  tbe  south  side,  ^e  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  and 
^ere''  chiefly  finished,  as  is  believed,  in  the  year  1174.* 
Beauties  for  Cambridgeshire,  p.  161 -—164,  with  an  engraved 
view. 

Exeter.— The  towersf  were  erected  by  Bishop  Warlewast, 
between  the  years  1100  and  1128.  Some  alterations,  however, 
have  been  effected  in  the  north  tower.  Architectaral  remains, 
probably  of  the  same  age,  may  be  seen  in  the  transepts ;  but  the 
later  pointed  mode  is  greatly  preponderant  in  this  structure. 
Beauties  for  Devonshire,  p.  5^—72. 

Glodcestxr. — The  lower  part  of  the  nave,  the  aisles  round 
the  choir,  and  the  crypt,  are  believed  to  have  been  erected  be- 
tween 

*  Description  of  Ely  Cathedral,  &c.  by  G.  Millers^  M.  A.  In  the  same 
vork  are  noticed  several  leu  important  parts  of  Ely  Cathedral,  which  are 
also  in  the  Anglo-Norman st^le. 

*  Two  views  of  the  towers  of  Exeter  cathedral  are  given  in  the  Beantiea 
for  Devonshire. 
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tween  tbe  years  lOdS  and  1104.     Beauties  for  Gloacestenhire^ 
p.  539—550^  with  au  engraving. 

Hbrifoed.— This  cathedral,  although  much  altered  in  the 
modes  of  various  eras,  presents  considerable  specimens  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  early,  years  of  the  twelfth 
centuries.  The  Anglo-Norman  divisions  of  this  structure  were 
commenced  shortly  after  the  year  1079,  and  were  nearly  com* 
pleted  before  1115.  Beauties  for  Herefordshire,  p.  458—476, 
with  an  engraved  view. 

LiNCOLN.-^wing  to  accident  from  fire,  and  other  more  ordi- 
nary causes,  producing  a  great  commixture  of  styles,  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  ancient  portions  of  this  build- 
ing to  distinct  ages ;  but,  amidst  the  splendour  of  renovation  and 
improvement,  are  still  to  be  seen  many  parts,  probably  erected 
between  tlie  years  1086  and  1147.  The  foundations  were  laid 
in  the  former  year,  but  the  structure  was  greatly  injured  by  fire, 
about  1127.  The  lower  division  of  the  centre  of  the  grand 
western  front,  affords  an  example  of  highly-omainented  Anglo- 
Norman  architecture.*  Beauties  for  Lincolnshire,  p.  627-*- 
641. 

Norwich. — The  east  end;  the  choir  and  its  aisles;  the  cha- 
pels of  Jesus  and  St.  Luke ;  and  the  transepts ;  are  ascribed  to 
the  date  of  1096.  The  nave  and  its  aisles,  to  that  of  1122. 
Beauties  for  Norfolk,  p.  147>-158. 

Oxford.— The  Anglo-Norman  parts  of  this  edifice  were  pro- 
bably erected  between  the  years  IJU  and  1190,  or  in  years 
nearly  circumscribed  by  those  dates.  Beauties  for  Oxfordshire, 
p.  138—142,  with  a  print 

PbTERBOROUOH. — The  choir,  with  its  aisles,  from  the  circular 
extremity  at  the  east,  to  the  •commencement  of  the  transept  on 
the  west,  was  begun  in  1118,  and  completed  in  1143.  The 
transept  was  erected  between  the  years  1155,  and  1177.    The. 

nave« 

*  An  engnved  view  of  the  western  front  of  this  cathedral  h  given  in  the 
Beautiei  for  Linculnihire. 
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nave  and  its  aisles,  to  the  terminatioB  of  the  pillain  winch  ii^ 
vide  the  na¥e  and  side  aisles  on  the  west,  are  belieTed  to  have 
been  built  between  the  years  1177  and  1193.  Beanies  for  Ner- 
tbamptonshire,  p.  234—236,  with  a  print. 

Rochester. — Great  parts  of  the  nave,  and  the  west  front,  te« 
gelher  with  the  tower  between  the  transepts. on  the  north  aida^ 
were  built  bj  Bishop  Gundnlph,  who  died  in  the  year  1108.  The 
west  front  is  a  splendid  instance  of  Anglo-Nomaii  architec- 
ture. The  ruins  of  the  chapter-house  exhibit  a  style  rather  later. 
This  building  was  erected  by  Bishop  Emulph,  who  died  in  11^ 
Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  639—653,  with  views  of  the  west  door,  and 
of  the  interior. 

Wells.— Parts  of  the  nave  and  chmr.  Beantiea  for  Somerset* 
•hire,  p.  484 — 487,  with  a  view  of  the  interior. 

WiNCHE8TER.*-The  towcr  and  transepts  are  Anglo-Normaii 
works,  and  were  completed  in  1093.  Many  windows  of  the  tran- 
septs, however,  have  been  altered  in  various  ftshions.  The  tower 
is  a  fine  and  interesting  specimen.  Beauties  for  Hampahire*. 
p.  49—81,  with  a  print. 

Worcester.— The  choir,  and  several  other  parts  which  exht- 
bit  traces  of  the  circular  style,  are  believed  to  have  been  erected 
betwcMi  1084  and  1089.    Beauties  for  Worcestershire,  p.  61—83. 
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CAMBRIOOB8HIRE. 

Time  of  ErcetioR,        Noticed  in  the  Beautiee^ 
9t.  Sepulchre^  Cam-In^.  -,    ,.  f 

The  cborch  of  Stunt- 
ney,  and  the  chapel  of 
Sterebridget  in  this 
county 9  are  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  style  ;  out 
are  not  noticed  in  the 
Beauties  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire, on  ac- 
count of  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  that 
division  of  the  work 
is  confined. 

CHBSHIRE. 

^  While  nfiticing  this  boiIding»  it  appeals  desirable  to  oflPer  a  few  remarks 
•n  the  sobject  of  Round  Chureha,  of  which  we  bare,  in  Eoglandj  four  ex* 
amplei  remaining  almost  perfect  i— 5<.  Sepulchre**  church,  Cambridge ;  St, 
Sepmtehre*t  church,  Northampton;  the  Temple  ehureh,  London;  and  the 
churth  of  little  MapUtUd,  Ernes, 

A  vulgar  opinion  long  prevailed,  that  these  carious  atrnctnres  were  the  works 
of  the  Jews !  Knquirers  into  the  history  of  our  ancient  architecture  were  dis- 
abused  of  such  a  notion  by  the  late  Mr.  Esses,  who  published  an  essay  on  the 
sobjed  of  rooad  churches»  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Arcbseologia.  A  more 
comprehensivo  dissertation  has  since  been  produced  by  Mr.  Britton,  in  the 
first  volume  of  hia  Architectural  Antiquities,  together  with  additional  remarks 
by  an  ingenious  correspondent  of  that  gentleman,  Charles  Clarke,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

In  regard  to  the  mistake  of  attributing  these  buildings  to  the  Jews,  Mr. 
Essex  observes,  that  "  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  not  of  the  circular  form, 
neither  was  the  tabernacle  of  Moses ;  nor  do  we  find  the  modern  Jews  affect 
that  figure  in  baildiiig  their  synagogues.  It  h^s,  however,  been  generally 
supposed,  that  the  round  church  at  Carabridgt,  that  at  Northampton,  and 
some  others,  were  built  for  synagogues  by  the  Jews,  while  they  were  per* 
raitted  to  dwell  in  those  places ;  but,  as  no  probable  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  this  supposition,  and  I  think  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Jews,  who  were 
settled  in  Cambridge,  had  their  synagogue,  and  probably  dwelled  together, 
in  a  part  of  the  town  now  called  the  Jewry,  so  we  may  reasonably  conclude, 
the  lOQ&d  churches  we  find  in  other  parts  of  this  kiogdom  were  not  built  by 

the 
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CHESHIRE. 

Time  of  Erection.        Noiieed  in  the  fieiiUifi. 
St  John's  Cl»c8tCT P.  220—221,  with  a  print. 

CORNWALL. 

Church  of  StCkraian's,)  fp    ,  .  . 

formerly thecathedral } <    'llt'^  ^^^'   ^^  * 

of  Cornwall }  I     P""*' 

]>0R8ETSH1RE. 

Winibornc  minster } {  %rinl"  ^*'  ""'^  ' 

Sherborne  church P.  503^506. 

DI/RHAir. 

the  Jcwt  for  sjnagogues^  whaterer  the  places  maj  be  called  in  which  they 
stand.*' 

It  ia  uniformly  admitted  by  the  above,  and  oth'er  intelligent  writers,  that 
the  charcb  of  the  Holy  Sepalclire,  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  archetype  of  these 
circular  churches  in  England.  Some  cdi6ces  of  this  description  [as,  partica- 
larly,  the  Temple  church,  at  London]  were  undoobtedly  erected  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  "who  were  originally  instituted,  and  stationed,  at  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,*'  being  charged  with  the  protection  of  Chris- 
tian pilgrims  against  the  Saracens.  Mr.  Clarke,  however,  thinks  it  possible 
to  shew  that  two,  at  least,  and  those  the  roost  early  of  the  examples  noticed 
above,  "  were  not  erected  by  the  Templars,  or  at  all  connected  with  that 
order  of  knighthood." 

The  buildings  to  which  he  refers,  are  the  churches  of  St.  Sepulchre,  at 
Northampton  and  at  Cambridge.  These  we  find  to  be  parochial,  and  vicar- 
ages, and  to  be  entered  as  such  in  Ecton's  Thetaurus.  "  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult," says  Mr.  Clarkci  "  to  account  for  the  round  churches  above  noticed, 
if  ever  they  belonged  to  houses  of  Knights 'Templars,  becoming  parochial 
and  appropriated  before  the  dissolution  of  that  order,  considering  how  seldom 
any  of  the  monasteries  have  been  reserved  for  that  purpose ;  or,  if  possessed 
of  the  right  of  patronage,  that  a  vicarage  should  be  ordained  in  favour  of  an- 
other bouse." 

This  writer,  therefore,  supposes  that  the  churches  in  question  were  built 
by  aflueat  crusaders,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  Resur* 

rection  i 
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DOftHAM. 
Titu  ef  Ereetiam.        Notiegd  in  the  BcAHlief . 

church S V'  *^^- 

E88BX. 

Waltham  abbey  church  \ {  ^'prfSr  ^^  ""'^  * 

aLOUCBSTBRBHIRE. 

Abbey     churdi    of     % 

Tewkesbury.      ThisV 

interesting   structure  v    The  reign  of    <{P.  694  —  701,  vith  a 

is  ascribed,  by  Bishop  L  Henry  I 

Littleton,    to  3 

Elkstone  church P.  671— 67S. 

Bisliop's  Cleve  church P.  681— 68S. 

reciion ;  and  he  presents  the  /bllowing  historical  optices,  ip  defence  of  svch 
an  opinion.—"  Sinioo  St.  Lis  is  said  to  have  re-ediHed  the  town  of  Nortbaoip* 
ton*  which  was  burnt  by  the  Danes,  and  lay  in  mins  for  some  time  after  tha 
Couqaest    About  the  year  I084>  he  repaired  the  priory  of  St  Andrew,  near 
his  castle  m  that  town,  of  which  he  waa  the  Earl,  and  endowed,  and  repla* 
nished  it  with  Cluuiac  monks.    To  tliis  priory  we  find  the  church  of  St.  Se- 
pulchre presented  by  Simon  St.  Lis,  or  Seinlii,  second  Earl  ef  Northampton, 
upon  his  return  from  the  crusade.     He  died  in  1 141.    The  right  of  patronage* 
thus  granted  to  the  monks,  ooold  only  have  been  possessed  by  this  Simon,  in 
consequence,  of  himself,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  having  been  the  foonder  ef 
ih«  church,  as  within  a  demesne  of  bi%  own.    This  is  erident  from  the  ens* 
toms  of  those  tinses,  when  it  was  also .  common  to  present  sncb  right  to  the 
religious  houses,  for  the  sake  of  its  being  l>rtier  eiercised.    And,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  the  ardour  of  the  first  crusaders,  it  b  highly  probable  that 
he  waa  himself  the  builder  of  this  edifice,  in  imitation  of  the  chnrch  of  the 
Bcsorrection  — >A  like  train  of  circumstances  attends  the  ronnd  church  at 
Camtnidge,  a  more  ancient  structure  than  that  at  Northampton."    See  many 
further  remarks  on  the  cliaracter  and  history  of  roand  churches,  in  Britten's 
Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  I.     A  vieir  of  the  interior  of  the  Temple 
church,  London,  is  presented  in  the  "  Beauties"  for  London  and  Middle- 

3  D  HAMPSHIBB. 
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INTBODVCTION, 


HAIIP8BIKE. 


TuM  a  EftetUm.  N^Oud  m  tU  BeMHm, 


Friory  church  it  Christ-  \  Reign  of  William ; 
church t     ^u(us 

Abbey  church  at  Roon- 
sey.  Mr.  Warton 
mentions  this  build- 
ing»  as  "  one  of  the 
most  complete  mo- 
numents he  can  re- 
collect," of  the  Nor- 
0ian  style.     It  was 

built  by  Henry  de  . 

Woii J  I 


r 


P.  «l  1—917. 


In  the  early  part 
of    the   twelfth^ 
century 


P.  8S3  — 990,  with 
print 


Leominster    church, 
[such  parts  as  escap- 
ed   conflagration 
1700] 


BIRBFORDSHIRE. 


•••1 


*•*• 


<  F.  560- 


S7f. 


HBRTF0SB8HIRE. 

CoBYentual  church  of> 

St.    Alban'a    [many  >••••• « 

parts]. 3 

Church   of    HemeN  I fp.Ul-^ 

Hemrtcd (  ^  „  ,  ^ 

of  Keoswoith. - -....P*  149. 


I'- 


€7*-9fl»  with  a  pnnt. 


132. 


HVNTINODONSHfRS. 

Htrtfofd  church. - ^......P.  475-47(Jl 

Church  of  Hemming- >  }p  479..^47g^ 

ford  Grey C ' J 

of  Warboys ..P.  509-503. 


cy 


of  Oflbrd  d'Ar.  > ^ J  p,  57,. 


:: 


\ 


KENT. 


Church  of  Frindsbury?^7he  ywrs^ms^Jp.  595. 


[chancd] J    ™^  [J^" 

—  of  Gillingham..Mt«i.t.*.«M.«tti< 


,.P«  581— 6$9. 


Chuftk^ 
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Tme  ofBneiiw.  N§ticed  in  the  Beautiu, 

Church  of  Borden , P.  693—693. 

of  Daviogton ..- .,.P.  743—744. 

— ofBadlesmere.^ P.  750— 751. 

Chapel  of  Harbledown P.  752. 

Church  of  St.  Nicholas P.  952—953. 

oCMarpte P.  961—963. 

of  SL  Peter's P.  967—968. 

■  ofSt  Lawrence , ; P.  954. 

of  Minster  [ap-« 
pertaining  ' 

^lo-SaxOL    .^«.— -  -  7  P  QOQ— <kwi 

tion,  contains  some?' .^r. 989— 990. 

curious 
the 

of  St.  Marga 


ret's,  or^If.  Afarga-Y <{  P.  1029. 

retatCliffc .?...5  ( 

B;;e?!..:' ."!!.?;::} {p-  io6o-io6i. 

of  Barfiestoo  *  P.  1082—1083. 

of     Patricks-  x 


bourne  [  resembling  i 

thatofBarfreston,  in  V ^  P.  1097—1099. 

several  architectural  4 

features] / 

of  Hythe ^P.  1117—1119. 


Limne  church ,-. P.  1 137. 

Ejnesford  church P.  1343. 

LINCOLN8HIRE.f 

Stow  church Latter  part  of  1 1th  century  ...P.  666—669. 

Clee  church P.  691—692. 

2  D  2  LEICESTER- 

*  Thii  church  is  included  in  my  previous  enuroeratien  of  eccleuaifical 
buildings  attributed  bj  some  writers  to  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  but,  in  the  Beau* 
ties  for  Kent,  it  is  judiciouAly  observed,  thatr  '*  from  the  exuberance  of  its 
ornaments,  and  the  peculiarities  attending  them,  together  with  the  form  of 
some  of  its  arches,  it  may,  with  greater  probability  of  truth,  be  classed 
among  those  of  our  Norman  edifices  which  were  built  in  the  times  immediately 
preceding  the  general  adoption  of  the  pointed  style."  Some  very  ingenioos 
remarks  on  the  architectural  character  of  this  celebrated  church,  are  pre* 
sented  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities. 

^  Many  churches  in  this  county,  besides  those  noticed  in  the  present  page 
as  curious  examples,  afford  instances  of  the  ctrcvtar  9tyl€  tf  arcAilectiire. 

Xha 


40i  IMTRODUCTIOK. 

LBICE8TERSHIRE. 

Time  of  Ertetiom.        Noiieed  in  the  BMMticL 
Churchof St. Nicholas.)  (d  9>i» 

Leice«t<?r !  \ }  ^'  ^^' 

—7-  of  St.  Mary,  inl  J  P  340  with  a  urint 

the  same  town J ' (  '^'  ^^'  **^"  *  P"™' 

MIDDLESEX. 

Church  of  St.  Bartho 
lomew  the  Great, 
West  Smithfield.. 


in  J  Reign  of  Henry  I.  J     439, 443,  wilht  print. 


NOEFOLK.* 

Bi«h«n  priory  chu«h.. }  ^•Tgn'omenr;'!!  {  ^^  *'^- 

Church  at  Cutle  Rising P.  303. 

Attlebu.,h  cho«A [ i%rin1~*'''   '"''  ' 

'^sril4'^iStc:| {^•^^r'^*'*"'" 

Wymondham  church P.  258. 

to  a  priory 1     '^"'"* ( 

NOETHAMPTON8HIRE.t 

St.  Peter's,  Noilhamp-)  Rdgn  of  WHIiam  €  p  i«*t_io« 
ton J     the  Conqueror..  {  *  '  »2th-J2». 

NORTIIt 

The  following  are  dcicribed  in  the  Beauties  for  Liucoln^liire.  aud  are  referred 
lo  under  the  article  /'  Churches/'  iu  the  index :— /  uug  Stittou  i  Cr«i»{t  s 
Waihingbwough  ;  FhkerUti  ;  and  St.  Ftter,  at  Gowt. 

*  Examples  of  ecclesiastical  buiiilnigs  in  the  ciicalar  style,  are  very  niic 
aeroos  in  this  county.  *<  Of  lltiriy-five  £iiurolie«  [four  of  ikeoi  in  ruimJ  m 
the  rural  deanery  of  Finchaiu  Jiloiie^  filteen  contain  indisputable  remains  of 
Saxon,  or  Norman  architecture."  The  above  list  comprises  such  only  as  are 
c escribed  in  the  Beauties  for  Norfolk, 

f  YhiH  county  produces  many  specimens  of  tbe  circular  style  in  parochiiU 

clMircliei< 


-▼■*•    ■■  ^-"" 
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KORTHVMBULAND. 

True  rfErtetiotu        KotUtd  m  tht  BfutUt, 

St.  Andrew's    church,  }  $  p  ct     cb 

Newcastle J J  *^-  ^^■^^^• 

Church  of  Hexh......  j  ^^I^SS^^Vdl  {  %h2!.-  '"^  """  * 

NOTTINOHAM8BIRE. 

Southwell  Minster P.  957-969. 

RUTL4ND. 

Church  of  Einpinghain P.  95»  with  a  print. 

— ^  of  TickeDcote»  >  5  P  or    <mi 

(parts  of  chancel).... ) 1  r.  w-v». 

-— —  of  Little  Caster* )  Probably  the  retgn  $  p  , ,  i 

ton,  (north  aisle) f     of  Henry  II.      {  ^-  *  "• 

SHROPSHIRE. 


Remains  of  the  Abbey  1 

■;  J 

Shrewsbury U.  J \     print. 


church    of    Shrews-  S^ <  P.  90—92,  with  a  print 

bury )  f 

Church  of  St  Mary,)  IP.    100-105,   with  a 


Parish  church  of  Wen-)  9 1>  oa« 

lock ,.•..  J \    •        • 

Church  of  Shiffnal .' P.  304 


80MBRSET8H1RE. 

Church  of  Stokecourcy P.  585—586. 

STAFFORDSHIRE.  * 

Church    of    Churcb*  )  5  P  ••ta 

Eaton i {  ^'  '^^ 

of  Tamworth P.  894-825. 

2  D  3  SUFFOLK. 

charches,  betides  those  aoticed  as  conipicooiis  iiiftsnces.  Among  inch  n^iit 
he  ntntioned  the  churches  of  Ccttorj  BarnmcA-,  Esrii-fiarfm;  BttrnvtUi 
TwftHU,  sad  81prilt0ik 
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INTRODUCTION. 


svrrouu^ 


Church  of  All  Saints, 
Dunwich.  Thiscuri- 
otts  tpecimcn^  of  the 
circuur  style  is  teim- 
ed  Saxim  by  Mr. 
WOkins,  Arcbeol.  r 
Vol.  XII.  Its  pre- 
sent ruinous  state  is 
noticed  in  the  Beau- 
tics - 


^Erutim.       Naked  im^BtmUlu, 
f 


P.   338— 339t  with 
print 


SUStBX. 


StCTnioi  choicht.. 

New  Sbordiani  cburcb*  r  •••••••••••«•••••••••••• 


••M* P.  101. 

CP.    99  —  109,  with  a 
\    print. 


WAEWICKBHRB. 


Church  of  Beaudesert..^.. .»....P.  273. 


WlLTtHIU. 


*  This  eoonty  affords  sereml  specimeas  of  Anglo-Norman  ecdeiiasttcat 
architectore.  The  following  chnrches  are  noticed  by  Mr.  WiUun«»  in  the 
twelfth  Tolnme  of  Arcbcologia:  W€$tM;  CookUy;  WmipdU;  Metthgftmmi 
HerringfUet;  and  GtileAcm.  In  the  same  Tolome  are  engraved  detailed 
spedmens  ef  Tarions  parts  of  those  stractures ;  geometrical  plans»  and  sectional 
fonns  of  the  monldingsy  lie. 

f  Mr.  Warton(Hist.  of  Kiddington,  edit.  8nd  p.  4.  and  note)  presents 
some  obserrations  respecting  this  charch  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  tran* 
scribe; — "The  old  Norman  built  parochial  chnrches  seldom  consbted  of 
more  than  one  aisle,  or  pace.  The  most  cartons  one  with  aisles  that  I  recol* 
lect,  I  mean  as  complete  in  its  first  plan,  although  small,  is  the  chnrch  of 
Steyning,  8u$tex.  The  middle  aisle  has  on  each  side  foar  Norman  round 
arches,  sig-iagged,  surmounted  with  as  many  round-headed  small  windows^ 
The  two  side  ibles  are  much,  and  disproportionately,  lower,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom. The  roof  is  of  rafter."  In  the  Beauties  for  Sussex^,  the  church  of  Steyn- 
ing  is  said  to  be  in  the  Stutm  style.  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  misrepre* 
scntations  arising  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and  established  NomsAciatore  oC 
onr  ancient  architectare. 
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WILTSHIRE. 

Time  of  Ereetiom.        Notietd  m  the  BenUeu 
^J^^K^u^^'  ^^?   Probably  in  the  JP.  425-428,   with  a 

St.  Marj's  church,  De-I  Probably  soon  after  J  p  aq^^^^Q 
▼izesy  (chancel) >     the  Conquest.      I 

"^  srMi:L'f'!!?r.i} { p-  "«-*"• 

Malmsbury     Abbey    '^  f 

IStb  centory     ^  P.  608  -  6 1 5. 


church,    ( already 

noticed  as  an  instance 

of  the  declinine  Nor- 

man,   in  which    the 

circular  and  pointed 

modes  are  blended). 
Church  of  Little  Bed 

win 

Avebury  church ."i..... .' /.P.  714—715. 


I Jp.«w. 


chi 


Calne  church P.  537—538. 


WORCESTERSHIRE.  "" 


Church  of  Eastham P.  283. 

of  Stockton P.  285. 


Kemains  of  Anglo-Nor*'^  r 

man  architecture  are  i  | 

1- 


evident  in  several  pa- :  S  i>  iat     inn 

Tochial    churches  Mn^  ^  P.  107-109. 


the  city  of  Worces- 
ter  

Church  of  Holt ,...P.  196. 


^f  Malvern } {  %S°i- ^°^'  '"' * 

YORKSHIRE.* 

Parts  of  Ripon  Minster P.  685— 689. 

of  Halifax  (some)    Probably  in  the   $p,  749^750. 

parts) 5  ^^^i>^  ^*  Henry  I.  ( 

2  D  4  Trinity 

• 

*  This  large  and  fine  county  contains  nnmeroui  tpecimens  of  Anglo-Nor- 
toan  architectare ;  bat  the  dii&cQlty  of  compretting  variom  particulars  of  in« 
farmatiiHi  into  the  comparatively  small  compass  necessarily  prescribed  by 
the  design  of  the  "  Beauties  of  England/'  has  prihrented  the  author  from  en- 
tering into  minute  architectural  disquisitions. 
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r/me  nf  Erection.        Nuiad  mthe  Bemdin. 

Church  of  St  Gcom  Supposed  of  the  CP.  849  —  850,  with  a 
Doacastcr  (east end). )  agie  of  William  I.  \     print. 

MONASnC  RUINS  EXHIBirfNG  TRACES  OF  ANGLO-NORMAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Llanereort      Priory,     >      CP.   124-126,  with  a 

Cumberland C '  (     print. 

St  BotolpVa  Priory.  \  j  i03-l  1 16.  J  ^-  ^}^  ""  3^^»  ^^^^  * 
Colchester,  Essex ...  5  I     P^nt. 

St  Augustine's  Abbey, )  iP.  882-  889,  with  a 

Canterbury,  Kint..) i     print. 

HortoD  Priory,  Kent ...P.  1131. 

Croyland  Abbey,  LiN->  Prubaby         5  p  -^r     -a^ 

COLNSHIEE,(partoO.  )         11 13-  1 150.        \^'  745-749. 

Priory  of  St.  Leonard's,  f  C 

near  Stamford,  Lin-> <P.  797. 

colnshire )  (. 

Llanthony     Abbey,     \      I2th  centurv      J  P.  80- 85,  with  two  en- 

MoNMOVTHSHiaE ..  >  ^      \    gravings. 

CaiCle  Acre   Priory,  >        Part  1085         iP.  300-301,  with  a 

Norfolk )       —1148.        (     print. 

Walsingham     Priory,  )  ^^^  i  P.  312  -  3l4,  wHb  a 

Norfolk  (part) )  (     print 

Binham    Priory,   Nor->     Probably  in  the    Cp  uu  .  .^-* 

folk :.. \  reign  of  Henry  I.  JP-SIS,  with  a  print. 

Lindisfamemonasterv,*)  f  p  ooa     o«n 

Northumberland.  J i  '^'  '«»-^**"- 

Brinkburn  Priory,  Nor-  >  J  p  •  nrt 

thumberland....; J I  ^'  '^• 

Priory  of  Tyncmouth,  i  Greater  part  in  the  C  P.    80  —  S7,    with   a 

Northumberland )      12th  century.     X     print 

Chapter  house  of  Wen- )  i 

lock  Priory,  Shbop- >  1080.  ^  P.  200. 

.    SHIRE )  ( 

&ttildwasAbbey,Shrop- >  1135  probably  i  P.  193—195,  uith  a 
shire )  to  1160.  \     print 

Haiighmond   Abbey,   $  J  P.   179-  182,  with  a 

Shropshire J (     print 

Monastic 


*  According  to  a  correction  appended  to  the  fourth  Tolanie  of  Britton's 
Architectural  Antiquities,  I«iiidi»fanie  should  be  described  as  sitaated  in  the 
'teaniy  of  Darham. 
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MONASTIC  RUINS,  EXHIBITING  TRACES  OF  ANGLO- 

NOKMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Time  of  'Erection,         Noticed  in  the  htauties. 

^'s^i^JS:^  P-bf/l^ »•><>"  5 p.  503.  whh, print. 

Joseph's  chapel) )  (. 

iLirkstall      Abbey,       >  1153,  prolxibly  toiP.  798  -801,  with  a 

YoRKSHiRB 5      1 190 i     priot. 


The  ecclesiastical  archi lecture  of  WALES  so  closely  assimi- 
lates, ill  profi^ressive  churactei*  aud  ifflprovcroent,  ^'ith  that  of 
Cugland,  that  it  scarcely  requires  separate  notice  in  an  endea- 
Toarto  inTestigaie  the  rise  and  history  of  the  different  styles  of 
boilding  observable  in  this  island.  On  the  subject  of  such  an 
approximation.  Sir  Richard  C.  Uoare  (our  most  judicious  writer 
on  the  antiquities  of  this  truly  interesting  principality)  affords  the 
subjoined  coroprehetisive  remarks: — *'  From  the  affinity  of  Eng* 
land  to  Wales,  architecture  seems  to  have  been  nearly  upon  a 
leyel  in  each  kingdom;  fcr  as  a  particular  species  of  this  art  rose 
op  with  us  in  England,  imitations  were  very  soon  introduced 
into  the  neighbouring  principality.  This  circumstance  need  not 
ereate  much  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  near  connexion  that 
took  place  betweea  the  two  coon  tries,  when  sur  ancestors  sojourned 
with  the  Welsh,  we  will  not  say,  as  absolute  conquerors,  but  as 
authoritative  vbitors.  Hence  it  becomes  evident,  how  so  great 
a  similarity  in  architecture  should  prevail  in  both  regions,  though 
ever  divided  in  private  sentiments,  if  not  in  public  professions ; 
for  in  Cambria  we  find  the  same  mode  of  design,  the  same  de* 
grees  of  hue  workmanship,  the  same  decorative  display,  aud  the 
same  good  taste.  Indeed,  did  we  not  know  how  the  hearts  of 
each  peopled  land  were  estranged  by  an  priginal  and  deep-rooted 
hatred,  we  might,  in  considering  the  near-joined  principle  of  art 
in  each  country,  conclude,  that  in  the  pursuit  of  documents  to 
illustrate  this  our  architectural  system,  we  traversed  one  and  the 

sane  land/'* 

Although 

t  HoartI  Giraljlas»  VsL  XL  p.  411. 
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Altboogh  the  above  obsenmtions  embrace  tbe  whole  procedme 
of  ncred  arebitectare  in  ages  aabsequent  to  the  N<HinaD  Con- 
^ueat,  and  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  baildings  of  Soath  Wales, 
they  may  be  applied  particularly  to  the  style  denomiiiated  Aagto* 
Norman,  and  are  equally  correct  in  regard  to  both  divisions  of 
the  principality. 

To  the  reasons  assigned  by  Sir  R.  Hoare  for  that  accordance 
of  architectural  features,  which  is  to  be  observed  between  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  England  and  Wales,  it  may  be  added» 
that  such  buildings  in  both  countries  were  probably  erected  by 
the  same  workmen.  When  we  consider  the  state  of  society,  and 
'of  the  arts,  in  the  ages  under  examination,  we  are  warranted  in 
presuming  that  fraternities  of  masons  (or  of  architects,  as  tbe  as* 
sociated  builders  of  a  period  not  very  distant  are  termed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren*)  travelled  for  employment  through  contiguous 
countries;  and  either  executed  tbe  designs  of  ingenious  cleigy- 
men  and  monks,  or  presentcil  patterns  of  previous  works  for 
their  selection  and  adoption.  The  universal  deference  to  the 
pontiff  of  Rome,  led  to  a  unity  of  interests  and  fashions  between 
many  nations,  which  were  unhappily  at  variance  in  political 
feelings. 

Remains  of  that  style  of  architecture  which  was  practised  by 
the  Anglo-Normans  are  to  be  seen  in  three  of  the  Cathedral 
thmehei  of  Wales  i^Bangor,  St,  Datfid*s,  and  Landaffi  In  aii 
these  instances  they  are  intermixed  with  the  architecture  of  vari- 
ous succeeding  dates :  and  the  ancient  parts  of  the  two  latter 
cathedrals  are  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay,  or  dilapidation. 

Few  parochial  churches  in  the  principality  exhibit  traces  of 
the  circular  style.     Those  of  Ewenny,f  and  ilfargaii,^  are, 

however, 

*  Parcnt&lia,  p.  '306.  The  remarks  of  Sir  Cliristopher  WreiH  on  this 
topic,  are  noticed  more  largely  in  that  part  uf  the  present  work  which  treaU 
•n  the  poiutcd,  or  Eiigti»h,  style  of  architecture. 

t  Beauties  for  South  Wales,  p.  684—5^ 
t  Ibid,  p.  104— 5b 


ON  THE  PROCEDURB  OF  THB  ARTS.  4li 

howeTir*  yery  ooBspicuoaa   and  inUfrestiDg  examplet  vf  ibis 

mode. 

The  monastic  architecture  of  each  division  of  the  principality^ 
U  now  chiefly  reduced  to  lingering  naaaet  of  ruin,  too  far  de« 
laoed  to  allow  of  any  minute  diBeriminatioii  respecting  former  ar- 
chitectural character.  The  roand  arch  prevails  among  the  few 
rainoM  fragmeato  of  the  once^splendid  abbey  of  Strata  Florida, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  conspicuous  in  these  decaying  relics,  than 
in  the  remaisa  of  any  other  monastic  edifice  throughout  the  whole 
ofWaka.* 


ON  THE  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  ARTS  MOST  CLOSELY 
CONNECTED  WITH  TOPOGRAPHICAL  INVESTIGA- 
TION,  FROM  THE  PERIOD  OF  ANGLO-NORMAN 
ARCHITECTURE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  JAMES  THE 
FIRST. 

In  the  preceding  sectioua  I  have  submitted  some  materials, 
and  opinions,  towards  information  concerning  those  great  eras  in 
the  history  of  Britain^  which  are  of  peculiar  importance  with  the 
Topographer,  as  they  involve  political  divisions  of  the  country, 
and  prodace  separate  classes  of  very  interesting  antiquities.  The 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  our  island,  and  the  revolutions  in  art, 
■eienee,  and  manners,  eflected  by  the  anceessive  invasions  of  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  were  indeed  striking  and  me- 
morable. 

How  abmpt  the  tranmtion  from  the  Briton's  chearless  hut,  il- 
lumined by  no  ray  of  refinement,  to  the  villa  of  the  polished, 
luxurious,  Roman,  decorated  with  sculptore,  and  provided  with 
porticos  and  baths !    How  great  the  change  in  the  militery  cha- 

racter 

•  The  abbey  of  Strata  Florida  (Yurad  Fflut)  is  notictd  in  the  Beaatiei  for 
South  Wales,  p.  47S— 477.  A  beaatifal  arched  gateway,  still  remainibg 
among  these  rulni,  foms  the  vignette  to  that  veloae  of  the  Beaiitiet» 
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racier  of  ihe  coantry,  when  we  eonpare  the  Brilon't  vMi 
tranetatiou  wiib  the  icieBttfic,  welUanranged,  canp  of  his  ebn- 
qtieroral 

But  nearly  every  work  of  art  fell  befteath  the  rapaciovs  oik 
eroacbiaenU  of  ibe  Saxona.  Tbe  lemplea  of.BritaiB,  aad  ber 
Movel  pricW  of  domestic  arcbiteclure,  were  alike  swepi  away  by 
barbartaus  iiiteul  only  oo  aggraniliaetteiii  for  tbe  gimtiicalioii  of 
A  MordifJ  sensuality. 

Recoveiiiijc,  by  blew  degreea,  froM  tbe  coarse,  roinoos^  eoaa* 
plexiou  inflicted  by  tbe  Pafan-Sazoos^  we  ^d  tbe  tslaad  re- 
gaining a  comparative  resemblance  of  wealtb  aad  arcbiieetvral 
adorDiiient,  under  their  Christian  descendaDts.  Her  fielda  are 
tilled  by  settled  busbandiuen;  cities  arise,  organised  wllb  polrti* 
eal  wisdom,  and  governed  by  salutary  laws;  castles  of  stoa^  al* 
though  few  in  number,  crown  some  hills,  or  protect  iaisrspened 
regions  of  cultivated  low*land;  churches^  at  once  daraUe  and 
oriiHiuetttal,  proclaim,  in  every  principal  town,  tbe  advanceaieni 
of  religious  feeling,  with  contented  social  order  for  its  attendant; 
and  decorate  even  the  intervals  of  &r-spread  woodland  witk  tlieir 
massive  but  bumble  walla. 

Tbe  efibrta»  of  population  were  still  weak,  and  tbe  spots  en* 
ricbed  by  art  were  few,  and  dispersed  over  a  wide  and  chill  ex* 
p«nte  of  forest  and  morass ;  like  casual  ray  a  of  sansbine  ia  a 
vast  profound  of  gloomy  sky. 

The  scene  was  greatly  enlivened,  if  not  much  ameliorated,  by 
\\\e  enlerprisiug  spirit  of  tbe  Normans.  Many  deep,  thick, 
woods  (the  dank  harbours  of  bea:>ts  of  prey)  fell  beneath  tboaa 
habits  of  industry  which  llkey  stimulated  equally  by  precept  aad 
example.  Under  the  Norman  sway,  baronial  castles,  with  all 
tbe  pompous  glitter  of  chivalric  parade,  gave  aniination  to  re- 
cesses buried,  until  that  time,  in  profound  quiet,<*aubliiBe  in  tbe 
wildness  of  nature  rather  than  attractive  in  her  simplicity. 
Churches,  the  fair  works  of  piety,  raised  their  stately  fronts  in 
districts  then  first  deemed  worthy  of  architectoral  omameat;  and 

monastfa 
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■loiiattic  piles  spread  the  inflaeoce  of  Bplendid  6op^»tilioBf  oTcr 
vtlet  the  most  rural  and  sequestered. 

In  descending  from  tliis  date«  we  happily  quit  the  lasl  era  in 
which  a  great  and  marked  alteration  has  heen  efieoted  in  tlie  as- 
pect of  the  island^  as  relates  to  the  fAshion  of  architecture,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  dynasty.  The  refo- 
Intions  in  art  to  be  noticed  in  our  future  pages,  are  produced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  coalesced  as  one  great  nation  from  the 
various  stocks  of  invading  powers,  amalgamated  with  parts  of  the 
original  population,  and  now  first  taking  pride  in  the  name  of 
Emolisrhbn^  and  becoming  famous  as  such  in  the  annals  of  war 
and  science. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  various 
efTecto,  produced  through  the  whole  range  of  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental  arts,  by  this  union  of  population,  in  the  course  of  tlie  cen* 
luries  now  to  be  noticed.  But  the  scheme  of  the  preseut  work, 
and  its  limits,  equally  confine  the  writer  to  such  circumstances  as 
'are  of  most  obvious  importance  in  Topographical  Researches. 
Architecture,  —  Castellated,  Domestic,  and  Ecclesiastical — is^ 
therefore,  constituted  our  leading  article  in  the  section  which  is 
to  ensue;  and  an  investigation  of  the  procedure  of  this  one  noble 
art,  will  implicate  remsrks  on  several  other  topics,  connected 
with  an  historical  review  of  the  national  taste  and  manners  in 
those  successive  ages. 

On  thb  sdbject  of  Castellated  Strvctures,  from  thu 

CLOSE    OF    THE  AMOLO-NoRMAN     ERA    OF  ArcSITECTU RK, 

to  the  time  at  which  fortified  buildings  ceaseb 
to  be  constructed  a8  dwellings,  in  england  and 
Wales:  incldding  some  remarks  on  the  character 
of  bdcceedino  mansions,  to  thb  end  of  tbi  reign 
OF  Jameb  the  First. 

It  IB  mneh  to  be  regretted  that  the  antiyect  of  castellated  ar« 

ehitetture. 
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chitectare,  assuredly  one  of  the  mogt  cMrions  topics  of  snti* 
qaarian  enquiry,  since  it  is  so  intimately  blended  with  a  history 
of  the  cnstoms  and  manners  of  many  ages  which  are  left  in  great 
obscurity  by  the  scanty  and  ill-directed  labours  of  contemporary 
historical  writers,  should  hare  met  with  serious  attention  at  t 
period  too  late  for  investigations  completely  satis&ctory.  The 
propriety  of  this  remark  win  be  admitted,  when  it  is  observed 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  decisive  specimen  of  th# 
castellated  style  which  prevailed  between  the  reign  of  Stephen 
and  that  of  £dward  the  First 

If  we  adopt  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  King,*  we  may,  Iwwever, 
consider  the  keep  of  Knaresbortmgh  Castle  to  present  an  ex* 
ample  of  the  mode  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Third.  The  castle  of  Knaresborongh  is  described  in  the  "  Beau- 
ties'' for  Yorkshire,f  where  we  are  told  that  its  site  comprised 
''  near  two  acres  and  a  half  within  the  walls,  and  that  the  walls 
were  flanked  with  eleven  towers;  which,  with  several  other  build- 
ings in  the  different  wards,  afforded  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion for  a  numerous  garrison." 

The  respectable  author  of  that  portion  of  the  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land, cites,  as  an  authority,  a  modern  historian  of  Knaresborough^ 
according  to  whom,  ''  a  part  of  the  principal  tower  still  remain- 
ing, appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third ;''  bnt  I  confess  that  1  deem  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King  to  he 
the  more  acceptable,  and  would  rather,  with  that  writer,  suppose 
the  keep  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  the  third  Henry* 
I  shall  speedily  shew  that  the  style  which  prevailed  iu  tlie  reign 
df  Edward  the  Third,  according  to  aU  known  examples,  was  of  a 
character  far  more  capacious  and  magnificent ;  while  it  is  equally 
unlikely,  from  many  architectural  particulars,^  that  the  tower 
was  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  as  it 

stated 


•  ArclMMl.  VoK  VL 

4  Beavtiet  for  Yorkshire,  p.  6S6,  et  seq, 

i  See  Archaeol.  Vol.  VL  p.  SSt. 
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«tftied  by  GMiideiiy  wlw  asoribet  it,  **  on  report/'  to  the  Umo  of 
William  the  Comiaeror* 

Kiiaresborough  castle  was  placed  on  a  natural  elevation,  pre- 
dpitous  in  one  part,  and  a£Eording  great  facilities  of  security  in 
«tbenL  The  shape  of  the  keep  «aa  an  oblong  square,  having, 
at  one  angle,  a  tower,  which  exbihits  outwardly  a  circular  form; 
and,  at  anotheh-,  a  tower,  of  flat  and  square  proportions.  The 
wall^  even  in  the  weakest  part,  is  about  ten  feet  thick;  and  the 
angular  towers  are  evidently  intended  for  deceptums,  and  are  en* 
tiraly  solid.  On  one  front  is  a  lofty  pointed  aperture,  whieh  was 
much  enriched,  and  is,  by  some  examiners,  supposed  lo  havo 
bean  a  window,  but  which  Mr.  King  believes  to  have  formed  the 
grand  way  of  entrance.*  In  tlie  disposal  of  the  principal  rooaui 
of  the  keep  there  are  not  any  peculiarities,  except  such  as  arise 
from  local  circumstances.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  they  were 
of  limited  proportions,t  and  few  in  number,  although  there  is  rea- 
•OB  to  believe  that  they  were  richVy  ornamented,  from  **  the  re* 
mains  of  an  exceeding  fine  arched  roof  of  stone-work." 

Beestok  Casile,  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Ckeskire,X  is  sup*' 
posed  to  present  a  further  example  of  castellated  buildings  coii« 
etructed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  but  is  now  in  a  roinons 
condition.  This  was  a  massy  and  extensive  pile,  erected,  as  is 
believed,  about  the  year  1220^  by  Handle  Blundeville,  Earl  of 
Chester.  The  fortress  was  placed  on  the  crest  of  a  lofty  insn* 
lated  rock,  and  the  mural  lines  enclosed  an  outer  and  an  inner 
area,  to  the  extent  of  "  four  or  five  acres.''  The  outer  wall  was 
fortified  by  many  round  towers ;  and  the  entrance  was  guarded, 
on  each  side,  by  a  tower,  also  of  a  circular  form.  Strong  and 
judieions  precautions  of  defence  are  evident  in  every  division  of 

the 

• 

*  Archsol.  Vol.  VI.  p.  323,  ct  seq. 
t  "  The  lecoDd  ttotj  was  entirely  tnken  up  by  the  ante-cbamber  and  ttat^ 
room,  commonly  called  the  king's  chamber ;  each  room  appearing  to  hsT* 
beeoaboutHiffffi  feet  ^uare,*'    Beaaties  for  Yorkshirei  p.  639. 

t  Beanties  for  Cheshire,  p.  f  43. 
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tbe  ponderoos  ruins ;  for  the  eflbits  of  the  architoel  appear  lo  to^ 
been  chiefly  directed  to  military  arraDgemetit. 


King  Edward  the  First,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ^reattat 
narcha  that  have  filled  the  English  throne,  introdveed  to  this 
Goantry  a  new  mode  of  castellated  architeetore,  splendid  and  vast 
as  his  own  comprehensive  mind,  and  suited  to  tfakt  amelioimtion 
of  manners  which  he  appears  to  have  cnltivaled  with  memorable 
saccess  and  lasting  influence.  This  grand  style  of  military  ar* 
cfaiteetnre  involves,  in  the  original  design  of  the  fortification, 
those  nnmerons  apartments  which  in  earlier  periods  were  inde* 
pendent  of  the  embattled  works,  and  were  raiaed,  like  tenta  or 
hata  within  lines  of  Roman  castrametation,— not  defeaaiUe  in 
themselves,  and  probably  intended  to  be  demolished  by  the  gar- 
rison, on  the  occurrence  of  a  close  siege. 

Instances  of  this  more  refined  and  superior  mode  of  bnildiag, 
in  which  the  fortress  and  the  palace  are  united  in  one  sj^stematic 
and  extensive  erection,  are  conspicuous  in  the  casiits  of  Coer* 
norvon  and  Comoay,— those  formidable,  yet  splendid,  straetares, 
which  were  once  the  terror  of  the  Welsh,  and  now  aflbrd  them 
canse  of  admiration.  Once  the  badges  of  subjugation,  they  now 
stand  the  venerable  monuments  of  a  union  of  interests,  CDndncive 
to  the  happiness  of  both  oonntries.  The  general  character  of 
these  august  fabrica  is  too  well  known  to  render  a  description  of 
their  90tlines,  or  their  peculiarities  of  interoal  disposition,  oecea> 
sary  in  the  present  plaee.*  It  is  more  desirable  to  trace  tiia 
efiect  of  snch  royal  examples  on  the  taste  of  tlie  nation  at  large, 
as  evinced  in  the  construction  of  private  baronial  dwellings. 

Edward  the  Pint  granted  to  many  of  his  subjects  a  licence  la 
embattle  their  seats  of  reaidence ;  and  the  increaaing  aecurity, 
sociability,  and  poliah  of  the  timca,  caused  his  mode  of  architec- 

tore 

*  A  detcription  of  Conway  castle  is  preMnted  in  Vol.  XVII.  of  the  Bosu- 
tios  of  England  «id.WftIe%  p.  46(t>  and  of  Caeimnron  castio.  Vol.  XVII. 
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tore  to  be  nationally  adopted.  Aher  the  date  of  tbia  reign  w« 
do  not  find  the  Norman  methods  of  castellation  in  use,  or  even 
tbat  mixed  and  irregular  style  which  succeeded  to  the  manner  in- 
troduced in  the  ages  of  William  the  First,  and  his  regal  succea* 
sor.  A  gloomy  and  massive  keep,  whether  insulated  near  the 
centre  of  multiplied  mural  lines,  or  placed  boldly  in  the  range  of 
the  works  which  protected  the  base-court,  no  longer  constitates 
the  principal  feature  of  a  castle.  In  imitation  of  the  great  Welsh 
castles  of  Edward  the  First,  the  English  baron  now  endeavoured 
to  unite  comparative  grandeur  and  convenience  of  (domestic  ar- 
rangement, with  fortified  security.  His  efforts  were  at  first 
rude ;  but  they  slowly  moved  forwards  in  improvement  through 
•the  tvi'o  next  reigns;  iii  the  latter  of  which  this  combinatioji  of 
martial  outline  and  interior  splendour  was  carried  to  a  magnifi- 
cent height,  and  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection  which  it  ev^r 
attained  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  sufficiently  shewn,  that,  in  the  present 
dilapidated  state  of  castellated  buildings,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
select  a  satisfactory  example  of  the  style  of  any  determinate  era. 
When  such  structures  were  forsaken  as  habitations,  all  records 
concerning  their  original  were  usually  disrrgardcil  by  their  res- 
pective proprietors;  and,  where  the  history  of  a  building  has 
been  partially  preserved,  we  often  find  such  massy  piles,  when 
not  raised  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  defence,  to  have  been  the 
work  of  different  generations,  and  to  display  in  their  several  parts 
a  consequent  mixture  of  fashions.  'But  the  castle  of  Harewood, 
in  Yorkshire,  will  probably  be  received  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  general  character  of  English  castles  erected  iu  the  time  of 
Edward  the  First. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  mined  strnclure  there  stood,  un- 
questionably,  a  castle  in  more  ancient  times;  and  some  part  of 
the  walls  of  such  a  former  building  n»ay  be  still  remaining;  but 
we  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  with  such  exceptions, 
the  whole  of  the  edifice,  in  its  present  form,  was  built  about  the 

'^  £  time 
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time  of  Edward  the  First,  although  not  internally  completed  till 
the  reiv:n  of  Edward  the  Third.* 

The  ruins  of  Hare  wood  casUe  are  situated  on  a  lofty  natprml 
hill ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  thure  were  any  lines  of  fortifica- 
tion beyond  the  buildings  intended  for  residence.  This  structure 
was  quite  irregular  in  shape,  and  occupied  a  large  plot  of  ground. 
The  grand  en  Iran  ce  was  through  two  portals,  sufficiently  lofty  to 
admit  a  man  on  horseback,  and  guarded  by  vast  portcullises. 
There  was  not  any  area,  or  court,  within  the  structure,  the  whole 
of  the  t^round-plan  being  occupied  by  apartments,  the  principal 
of  which  were  of  spacious  proportions.  At  two  of  the  angles  were 
oblong  towers,  each  having  four  apartments,  one  above  another, 
provided  with  a  fire-place  and  a  window.*  Within  the  substance 
of  one  part  uf  the  castle-walls  are  seen  galleries,  like  those  of 
Bishop  Gundulph's  towers ;  and  in  another  part  occur  wells  or 
cavitits,  supposed  to  have  been  designed  for  the  conveyance  of 
military  engines  and  Ktores  to  the  upper  division  of  the  works. 
Bat,  whilst  noticing  these  latter  particulars,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  some  parts  of  the  walls  were  probably  constructed  at 
a  perio<l  much  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  al- 
though it  is  believed  that  a  new  form,  and  that  which  is  still  de- 
noted by  ruinous  outlines,  was  then  bestowed  on  the  build- 
ing.f 

This  mmie  of  castellalion,  which  emanated  from  the  raliug 
genius  on  the  throne,  was  happily  suited  to  the  wishes  of  ages 
immediately  succeed ini;".  The  progress  of  refinement  in  domestic 
manners,  so  often  impeded  in  the  earlier  stages  of  history  by  a 
want  of  security  against  foreign  assault,  and  by  the  constitutional 
weakness  of  the  governing  power,  was  henceforwards  alow  but 
certain;  and  met  with  no  interruption,  except  such  as  was  pro- 
duced by  civil   contests,  which   were,  in  the  greater  part,  not 

agitated 

•  Sec  Archaeol.  Vul.  VI.  p.  529.—- The  cartlc  of  Harewriod  is  briefly 
nniced  in  the  Beauties  for  Yorkshire,  p.  718 — ^7*0. 

f  A  second  specimen  of  ilie  style  introduced  by  Edward  the  First,  it  men* 
tioned  in  tbt  Seautics  for  Lincolnshire,  p.  75'L 
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agitated  on  a  public  principle,  bat  were  rather  atrngi^lea  arising 
from  private  interests  and  prejudices. 

Numerous  buildings  were  altered  daring  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  First,  and  his  successor,  in  attention  to  the  noble  fashion  in* 
troduced  by  the  former  king.  Many  such  inHtanceS  may  occur  to 
the  examiner ;  and  the  confusion  of  modes,  arising  from  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  same  structure,  of  the  Norman  keep,  and  those  con- 
venient towers  and  inner  halls,  which  were  first  blended  with  a 
fortification  in  the  time  of  this  great  sovereign,  will  cause  some 
perplexity,  unless  it  be  remembered  that  such  alterations  are 
known  to  have  been  frequent,  and  probably  were  much  more 
usual  than  has  been  authenticated. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  castellated  edifices  of 
this  country  made  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  character  of  the 
modem  palace  and  mansion.  The  chivalric  exercises  of  the  lists 
were  now  followed  by  the  courtly  dance  and  domestic  pageant. 
The  buildings  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  were,  accordingly,  rendered  suitable  to  such  habits. 
The  apartments  used  for  stately  retirement  and  pompous  recrea- 
tion were  increased  and  enlarged,  while  the  fortified  parts  would 
sometimes  appear  to  be  designed  for  defence  against  a  sudden  as- 
sault, rather  than  a  regylar  siege.* 

3  E  9  Windsor 


•  Tbc  itDproTements  whicb  gradually  took  place  in  tko  interior  of  cai- 
tlet,  are  briefly  noticed  by  several  modern  writers,  drawing  their  intel- 
ligence  from  ancient  autborities.  Mr.  Dallaway  (Obserrations  on  English 
Architectare,  p.  liK) — 101.)  obsenres  tbat  "during  the  middle  centuries 
after  the  Conquest,  when  the  plans  of  mere  defence  were  rendered  sobser- 
▼ient  to  those  of  comfortftbie  habitation  within  the  walls  of  a  castle,  a  certain 
degree  of  splendour  in  the  internal  decoration  and  furniture  soon  followed. 

"  The  walls  of  the  state  chaoibers  were  covered  with  wainscot,  painted  in 
fresco  upon  the  pannels,  or  hung  with  arras  or  tapestry.  In  the  numerous 
castellated  palaces  of  our  early  sovereigns,  were  apartments  so  ornamented, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  ancient  evidences.    At  Warwick  was  a  memorable  fiiit 
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Windsor  Cmaik,  ettciei  by  E^wafd  tke  Third,  ts  hWfaTovito 
place  of  retiidence,  is  an  obvioy*  iHtla»cc  df  tlie  grmoA  idcM 
firmed  by  liimself  and  hia  arokitoct,  raapecUnf  the  approprkta 
dwelling  of  a  king  of  England  in  the  14ih  eeotury.  TbiabuiMiaf 
it  now  80  ouiirely  altered,  by  the  addiiioas  made  in  Tariowa  agca 
(frequently  ineDngfuoos,  Iboagh  nagnificent)  that  it  ia  almoat 
impracticable  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  ita  aspect,  when  inhabited 
by  the  warlike  and  ehivalroas  refounder  of  the  atraetnv. 

It  muet  be  well  known  to  the  reader  of  the  Beantiea  of  £ag>* 
land,  that  Windsor  cattle  ifm  rebuilt  on  the  aiU  of  a  fortroaa 
raited  by  William  the  Conqueror.  In  exaraiiiing  taeh  f  arU  of 
the  edi6ce  at  are  of  the  date  of  King  £dward  the  Third,  it  ia 
necessary  to  hold  this  circumstance  in  remembrance;  for  we  here 

find 

of  arfis,  npon  wLioh  were  rfpretcAteil  Ut^  acbieireineBts  of  the  vilortQt  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Sir  Guy,  whose  leigend  was  fcoiiliar  to  our  old  poets.  Nor  di4 
the  balU  remain  without  their  share  of  oniameMt.  AriDorial  bearings  its 
stained  glafk  were  not  unfrequent,  at  least  in  the  great  bay-window ;  and^ 
at  the  solemn  feasts^  moveable  tapestry  was  placed  behind  the  high  table 

"  Sculpture,  however  rude,  was  admitted  at  an  earlier  period,  either  over 
the  itttcbicolation  of  the  gates.  In  the  grotesque  figures  uted  as  water-spoat^ 
in  eicocfaeons,  or  effigies  of  some  heroic  indiridtal.  Orer  Che  (rand  eatrmnot 
into  Caernarvon  castle,  is  the  statue  of  Edward  ihc  First,  standing  in  tbtad 
of  drawing  his  sword,  and  an  attitud«i  of  defianca.  Carvings,  introduced  as 
architectural  embellishments,  we:e,  in  many  instances,  finished  with  no  Jess 
perlcctiun  than  in  church  buildings." 

Much  information  concerning  the  pMJttmgs  which  enriciied  the  walla  of 
royal  and  noble  castellated  structure^  in  iIhi  Middle  ages,  h  contained  i» 
Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  and  in  Warton's  History  vf  Poetry,  Vol.  II. 
— From  the  "  Dream"  ot  Chaucer  it  would  appear  thai  such  circuntstaDces  of 
embellishment  were  not  confuted  to  ih«  catttles  of  the  sovereign  and  nobility^ 
but  were  adopted^  also>  in  the  chambers  of  dwellings  belonging  to  privato 
gentlemen.  The  poet,  when  ronaad  from  his  dream>  Iboad  oU  ibt  ga^ 
lu-n^cry  of  fancy  vanished,  and  saw  nothings 

"  Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 
Of  horsemen,  haukis,  and  boundis, 
lad  hurl  dere  all  full  of  woundit.'* 
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find  a  ro«ttd  tower,  w  kisep,  ivbicli,  anqoestioiiftUy,  was  not  a 
Ibrm  of  building  in  iniicb  use  at  tliat  time.  Thif  circular  tower 
(ibrmeriy  termed  the  romd  table,  as  we  are  inforined  by  8to«) 
fippears  to  have  licen  rebuilt  in  the  original  Nornaii  form  by  kiag 
fid  ward,  before  lie  obtained  tiie  prolessionai  interference  of  ibe 
ingenious  Wykeham ;  and  was,  perhaps,  re*  erected  in  Uiat  die- 
caided  shape,  thraagh  a  venemtioa  for  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Uie  king  was  bora. 

Although  the  general  diepoeitipn  of  the  worka  is  rendered  ob- 
ecane  by  nuinerons  alteratione,  tliere  are  eufficient  traces  of  tlie 
outline  remaiuing,  to  convince  the  examiner  that,  in  this  regal 
edifice,  were  eocnbiued  the  apaptneats  aiid  offices  of  ao  exCeasive 
palace,  with  the  haivh  exterior  of  a  strong  embattled  fortresa. 

The  nfunber  of  easties  built  in  pt;riod«»  aabaeqaent  to  the  cum* 
neneemeat  of  the  14th  centwy  were  iew,  compared  with  those 
erected  in  earlier  ages,  when  tlie  feadal  lords  possessed  greater 
«lrength,fro«i  the  relative  weakness  of  the  crown.  The  instances 
ef  caarfftllated  arehitectare,  iUusU^vo  of  the  mode  prevailing  in 
this  century,  are,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  derived  from  alterations 
4Bffbcted  in  more  ancient  sinictares ;  end,  in  such  iniproveneuts, 
the  magoifioenee  of  the  tiiird  Edward'e  era  is,  indeed,  reflected 
ift  lineaments  more  deraUe  and  emphatic  than  "  records  oo  brass," 
since  they  form  some  of  the  moat  inpreesive  ancient  oi^aments  of 
ihia  coontry,  so  fertile  in  subjects  gratifying  to  those  who  have 
a  taste  for  enquiring  into  the  manners  of  ages  long  since  past,  and 
best  recollected  through  the  inedium  of  aucji  tangible  and  unequi- 
vocal moanmests. 

The  finest  instance  of  a  «tru<ture  altered  according  to  the  man- 
ner thttsgreuMy  improved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  is  to 
be  found  in  Alnwick  castle,  the  splendid  a ud  principal  seat  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nortbumhcrlaud ;  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  regal  castellated  palace  of  Wijideor,  is,  aa>uredly,  tltc 
most  maguificent  ca&tle  m  QrtaX  Britain  that  is  inltahited  at  Uiu 
jpreaent  iiay. 

This  august  pile  is  believed  to  comprise  some  parts  of  a  for- 
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tress  erected  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  age,  but  was  chiefly  rebniU  in 
the  14th  century.  The  barony  of  Alnwick  was  parchased  by 
Henry,  Lord  Percy,  in  the  year  1309 ;  and  by  tliat  nobleoau, 
and  his  immediate  successors,  a  strncture  was  progressively 
raised,  which  was  suited  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  to  the 
splendour  in  which  they  lived. 

Alnwick  castle  is  seated  on  a  fine  elevation,  which  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  south  side  of  the  river  Alne.  The  keep,  or  cita- 
del, is  of  vast  magnitude,  and  attains  much  of  the  picturesque  of 
architecture  from  "  fair  seroi^circular  towers,"  which  protect  and 
adorn  it  on  every  side. 

The  castle- area  is  divided  into  three  courts,  entered  through 
gateways  formed  in  lofty  towers,  embattled,  and  defended  with 
portcullises.  Attached  to  the  portal  that  constitutes  the  entrance 
of  the  inner  ward,  and  appears  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  architec- 
ture, are  two  octangular  towers,  charged  with  a  series  of  escnt- 
ekeons,  which  supplies  the  place  of  an  inscription,  and  proves 
that  these  additional  buildings  were  erected  about  the  year 
13d0. 

The  interior,  even  as  it  stood  before  recent  splendid  alterations, 
was  evidently  adapted  to  the  exercise  of  a  princely  hospitality ; 
and  evinced,  in  its  arrangement,  a  slow  but  determinate  increase 
in  polish  of  manners  and  social  confidence.* 

Commanding 

*  Many  particulars  relating  to  the  itate  of  (his  noble  cast/e  in  the  16tli 
century,  art  published  in  ''  A  desciipiion  of  Alnwick  Castle,  taken  frooi 
in  ant  lent  survey  of  divert  of  ^ic  possessions  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  North uroberland,  made  about  the  year  1567,  by  George 
Clarkeson,  surveyor  of  all  his  lordship's  lands,  and  other  the  said  earl's 
officers/'  This  curious  document  (which  is  preserved  amongst  the  evidences 
of  his  Grace  (he  Duke  of  Northumberland)  is  printed,  by  permission,  in 
Grose's  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,  Vol.  ITI.  and  in  Hutchinson's 
View  of  Northumberland,  &c.  Vol.  II.  The  whole  is  highly  worthy  of  peru- 
sal, by  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ardiiteclural  arrangemenu  of  the  14th  cenUiry. 
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Commandiug  precautions  of  outward  defence  were,  however 
deemed  necessary  to  the  c^randeur,  as  well  as  to  the  security,  o 
the  edifice.  The  whole  of  the  castle-area  is  encompassed  by 
walls,  which  are  flanked  with  sixteen  lofty  towers  and  turrets. 
But  ornament  is  intei-spersfd,  even  amongst  features  of  militai  i 
harshness.  Distributed  along  the  battlements,  are  seen  numer 
ous  sculptured  figures,  which  Sre  chiefly  those  of  warriors  in  atti 
tndes  of  defence. 

Although  Alnwick  castle  was  re-edified  by  the  first  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Norlliumberland,  and  is  now  arranged  in  a  ntyle  of 
internal  magnificence,  suited  to  the  dignified  uses  of  the  illustri- 
ous family  in  modern  times,  the  whole  pile,  in  its  geueral  exte« 
rior  character  and  disposal,  presents  a  fine  memorial  of  the  mode 
of  castellated  architecture  prevailing  during  the  ages  in  which  a 
great  extent  of  buildings,  and  numerous  apartmeutit  designed  for 
stately  pleasure,,  were  blended  with  strong  outlines  of  martial 
defence.  The  hand  of  restoration  was  here  guided  by  an  admira- 
ble correctness  of  taste,  and  veneration  of  antiquity. 

Amongst  other  castles,  altered  in  attention  to  the  improved 
ideas  of  domestic  accommodation  and  internal  splendour,  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  Edwards,  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Warwick*  Berkeley, f  and  fient'/vTor/A.  |  It  will,  however,  be 
observed  that  many  additions,  of  a  still  later  date,  have  been  made 
to  each  of  those  structures.  The  latter  is  now  in  a  state  of  for- 
saken ruin,  but  still  presents  many  strongly -marked  indications 
of  the  style  of  the  14th  century,  which  will  be  found  at  once 
useful  and  gratifying  to  the  arshitectonil  antiquary. 

Some  buildings,  of  less  magnitude  than  those  noticed  above, 
may  be  desirably  adduced  as  examples  of  the  style  prevailing  at 
the  same  era ;  since  they  are  free  from  the  intermixture  of  pre* 
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TioYis  modes,  ftiid  exhibit  more  closely  the  chnntcter  tyf  baroiiial 
dweirrags  of  a  eastomary  size.^ 

Spoffbrd  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  a  mansion  deserted  maoy 
a^s  back,  and  now  inraius,  is  confidently  believed  to  hare  been 
erected  about  the  reign  of  Edwrard  the  Third.f 

This  stnicture  is  of  an  oblong  Ibrm,  having  at  one  angle  a  small 
tower  of  the  same  shape,  beneath  which  was  a  cell,  or  dungeon, 
probably  designed  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  The  prtncipal 
entrance  was  near  this  angular  tower,  and  was  narrow  and  small, 
hot  placed  on  the  level  of  the  gronnd.  The  lower  rooms  were 
lighted  only  by  loop-holes,  with  the  exception  of  one  large  win** 
dow,  which,  however,  was  a  sufficient  point  of  weakness  to  ren- 
der  nugfatory  all  attempts  at  permanent  defence. 

In  the  present  dilapidated  state  of  this  abandoned  stroctore,  it 
is  dilficHlt  to  ascertain  the  order  of  the  diff^ent  apartments. 

Bttt 

*  The  following  remarks,  ou  the  subject  of  baronial  castles  of  the  Middle 
ages,  are  presented  b^  Mr.  Dallaway-in  his  Observations  on  English  Archi- 
tecture.— "  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  some  attempts  were  made  to 
render  castles  habitable,  and  e^en  magnificent.  Many  of  his  barom,  who 
bad  a€<)uired  wealth  by  the  ransom  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  ^Ids  of  Poitieit 
and  Cfessj,  were  prond  to  apply  it  to  the  decoration  and  enlargement  oi 
their  castles ;  and  the  splendid  example  the  king  had  shown  at  Windsor,  ex** 
cited  in  them  a  rivalry  of  imitation. 

"  The  era  of  this  improvement  extended  itself  from  tliis  reign  to  the  close 
of  the  contention  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Within  this 
period  we  may  date  the  erection,  or  renovation,  of  the  grandest  castellated 
structures  of  which  this  kingdom  could  once  boast ;  and  whose  venerable 
ruins  are  the  roost  characteristick  features  o€  the  English  landscape.  About 
this  time,  turrets,  and  hanging  galleries,  over  the  ssHent  angles  avd  the 
gateways,  very  various  in  their  design,  were  added  to  the  ruder  archUcctore 
of  impregnable  strength,  and  (particularly  in  the  Welsh  counties)  conical 
buttresses  were  applied  to  round  towers,  reaching  to  more  than  half  their 
height,  and  spreading  at  the  base  like  a  modern  bastion.  By  these  additions 
the  ruins  are  rendered  extremely  picturesque."  Dnllaway's  Observadoas  on 
English  Architecture,  p.  95 — 96. 

t  Archxol.  Vol.  VI.  p.  SS7.— This  castle  is  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for 
Yorkshire,  p.  633. 
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Bullhej  appear te  have  been  few  in  mmWr,  vrfailrt  liioie  of  lead- 
ing ooMequence  were  of  spacioas  dinensioDs.  The  f  real  SiaU, 
sitWKted  directiy  above  the  principal  divisiens^f  tiie  grouiid-floer, 
was  oat  leia  than  76  feet  iu  knt^lh,  and  36  faet  in  breadth*  Thin 
noUeroom,  the  seatefuiiUmiled  hospitality,  is  lighted  by  lofty^ 
pointed  windows,  and  h  entered  by  two  apadoua  doors,  also  of  a 
pointed  ibra. — So  eonntriicted,  it  is  evident  that  it  oould  not  be 
intended  for  aeriem  and  lasting  deience.  The  whole  beildiag, 
indeed,  displays  the  eharacteriatrcs  of  a  grand,  but  rode,  nan- 
flioD,  indetei-miiiate  in  ieatare,  and  hesitatiog  between  heepitaUe 
confidence  and  armed  precaution. 

NoMoorth  Castle,  in  Vumkerlandy  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edwavd  the  Third,  by  Ranalphua  Daore, 
**  chiefly  eoasiets  of  twe  large  square  lewers,  onited  by  e^er 
bnildings,  and  eiiciesing  «  quadraogalar  court/'*  Thia  atrne- 
tare,  na  is  observed  by  Mr.  Kiiig,f  **  has  still  mere  of  the  aak« 
ward  attempt  of  introducing  convenience  and  magnificence,  and 
still  leas  of  the  caatious  pravisions  for  manitioa  and  deface,'' 
than  ether  baiUiiegs  ascribed  to  the  same  reign.  The  interior 
contains  a  vast  neanber  of  apartments;  eeme  few  of  wliich  are 
spacieos,  but  all  gloomy  and  ill-contrived.  Although  it  is  pro" 
baWe  that  alterations  have  been  effected  in  the  disposal  of  many 
ef  these  rooni8»  the  g^teral  cliaracter  of  the  building  i^  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  the  architectural  mode  of  the  again  which 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  erected.  Situated  on  the  borders,  and 
consequently  much  exposed  to  danger,  this  edifice  must  be 
amongst  the  last  in  which  precautions  of  sullen  security  w;ere 
sacrificed  to  (ashien  and  a  growing  amenity  of  maanera;  yet, 
even  here,  we  find  the  dismal  and  isolated  keep  abandoned,  and 
ranges  of  apartments  occupying  the  place  of  former  embattled 
mural  lines.  { 

Hever 

♦  Beauties  for  Conberhind,  p.  1«0.  f  Archsol.  Vol.  VI. 

I  The  isAerior  of  this  yery  carioai  hsiltfmg  cstiibits  nuiQeroin  GantriTances 
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He^er  CoiiU,  in  Kent,  prctento  mMlicr  iiwtMicc  of  cilaBilrf 
bttikiiags  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Ibe  Third;  aad  dis- 
play*, io  ita  geoeral  charmeler,  a  aimilar  iaiproTefneal  in  aoeial 
arrangement,  blended  with,  decided  eflbrU  at  exterior  ddence; 
This  stroclnre  is  anrronnded  by  a  moat,  croaaed  by  a  drawbridge; 
and  the  ''  entrance  gateway,  which  conaiata  of  a  centre,  flanked 
by  round  towers,  is  embattled  and  strongly  macbioolaled,  and  ia 
also  defended  by  a  portcullia^"*  The  inner  buiidinga,  howeTer, 
nnlibe  those  of  early  Anglo-Norman  castles,  or  of  the  mixed 
style  immediately  sncceeding,  **  form  a  ^nadraagle,  endoaing  % 
court." 

Not  any  architectural  deviationa  of  importance  can  bo  aaccr- 
tained  in  castles  erected,  or  altered,  in  the  succeeding  reign 
(that  of  Richard  the  Second ;)  which  period  preanta  the  Jaicst 
examples  of  buildings  strictly  entitled  to  such  a  denominaUon. 
A  vary  few  inatanceti  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  for  tlie  aatia* 
feclion  of  the  enquirer. 

Bottom  CastU,  in  Yorkshire,  h  aaid,  by  Leiand,  to  have  been 
built  by  Richard,  Lord  Scrope,  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  tka 
8efrond. '  This  waa  a  stately  pile,  aeated  on  an  emimrnce.  The 
whole  building  surrounded  an  open  court,  "  and  waa  diapoaod  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  aqvare  towera  at  each  extreme 
angle.  A  small  tower  rMe  near  the  cenlrea  of  the  north  and 
south  sides/' t    There  were  three  ways  of  en  trance;  and  the 

whole 


of  defence  and  retreat  frnn  the  incaraiont  of  **  nott -trooper^"  or  otber 
narauding  foes.  The  whole  internal  arrangement,  indeed,  seems  "  chiefly 
calculbtcd  to  keep  an  enemy  out,  or  elude  his  Tigilance  shoalji  lie  happaato 
get  in.  Its  hiding'holes  are  numeroos;  but  it  seems  probable  that  many 
of  its  close  recesses  are  even  now  unknown."  The  staircases  are  winding 
dark,  and  narrow ;  and  long  successions  of  doors,  opening  to  the  more  re- 
tired apartments,  are  strongly  plated  with  iron. 

*  Beaaties  for  Kent,  p.  1315. 
t  Arch.  Antiqs.  Vol.  IV.  p.  J 55.— According  to  Leiand,  this  castle  waa 
"  a  mak^'uge  XVIII  yares;  and  the  chargys  of  the  bayldinge  cam,  by  yere» 
to  loot)  marks." 
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whole  baildinif  appears  to  have  been  destitute  of  those  defensife 
precaatiooa  adopted  in  earlier  specimens  of  castellation,  and  some- 
times evident  in  parts  of  other  castellated  edifices  erected^  or 
altered,  in  this  reign. 

The  castle  of  Lumiey,  in  the  coonty  o(  Durham*  was  origi- 
nally constructed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First;  bat  was 
altered,  under  a  licence  of  fortification  granted  by  Richard  the 
Second,  and  Bishop  Skirlaw,  in  the  year  1389.t  it  is  difficult 
to  distini^uiMh,  in  this  instance,  between  the  works  of  dififerent 
ages;  but  strong  preparations  for  defence  are  apparent  in  many 
parts,  iuteruiiugled  with  extensive  and  sumptuous  ranges  of 
domestic  apartments.  The  buildings  are  situated  on  an  elevated 
spot,  and  form  a  quadrangle,  encloiiiHg  an  area,  and  protected, 
at  each  angle,  by  octat^onal  machicolated  turrets.  The  project- 
ing gateway  is,  likewise,  commanded  by  turrets  and  a  machico- 
lated gallery;  and  it  is  ascertained,  by  annorinl  sculpture,  that 
this  gateway  underwent  alteration  by  Sir  Ralph  Lomley,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Three  stories  of  apartments,  in  the 
east  front,  being  that  on  which  i,s  placed  the  above  gateway,  have 
mullioned  windows,  guarded  with  iron. 

A  second  instance  of  a  baronial  castle,  altered  according  to  the 
style  of  this  reign,  occurs  in  the  castle  of /?a^,  likewise  tn  the 
county  of  Durham.X  But,  in  this  noble  pile,  the  marks  of  alter- 
ation in  the  time  of  King  Richard  are  still  more  obscurely  inter- 
mixed with  buildings  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  with  subse- 
quent improvements.  In  many  parts,  however,  it  still  displays 
the  modes  prevailing  about  the  year  1379,  when  John  de  Nevill, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  obtained  a  licence  "  to  make  a  castle  of  his 
manor  of  Raby,  and  to  embattle  and  crenellate  its  towers.''  The 
strong,  embattled,  towers,  either  renovated,  or  entirely  con- 
stmeted^  by  that  earl,  are  numerous.     But  the  decisive  traces  of 

the 


*  Beauties  for  Durham,  p.  189 ;  with  an  eiigraTing. 

i  Printed,  by  mistake,  in  the  Beauties  for  Darham,  1399. 

X  Beaaties  for  Durham,  p.  8S7. 
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Ibe  CT»  in  which  he  ilowMied^  are  moU  coMpienow  n  rade,  hA 
gnmi,  efibrU  towards  an  increaae  of  internal  oooTeiiieiice  and 
•flendoor.  The  groond-plan  of  the  ontwerka  ia,  prohaMj,  ef  a 
much  more  ancient  date. 

Thus  reluctantly  did  the  enstooi  of  living  in  massy  faataeases, 
which  deied  paity-coMpetitiou,  and  rendered  an  individuaJ  al* 
Moat  anperier  to  the  reigning  bw  of  the  land,  pass  away  from 
wMca  long  accnatoned  to  feudal  manners,  and  iaCent  oo  esacl- 
tog,  with  arhitrary  interest,  from  the  middle  classes  and  the  com* 
menalty,  thoae  dues  of  homage,  and  more  solid  advanlagea,  whieh 
themselves  rendered  to  the  crown. 

It  is  believed  that  we  have  not  any  nemaiaing  specimen  ef  a 
hnilding,  really  entitled  to  the  nauM  of  caalle,  and  intended  ihr  a 
wMe  dwelling,  that  waa  erected  ai  a  date  subsequeot  to  the 
rsign  of  Richard  the  Second.  Various  circomstances  aecde* 
rated  the  disuse  of  such  stmctarest  as  places  of  residence  for  Ifce 
noble  and  wealthy. — The  increase  of  urbanity  and  refinement; 
aMendant  oa  the  progressive  sobstitotiMi  of  commefce  for  chivalry, 
aa  the  great  dependance  of  the  nation,  must  have  created  a  dispo* 
sition  towards  the  rermquishment  of  such  dreary  and  iaolaied  re** 
cesses  of  stone*  Tlie  same  bias  of  national  temper,  •eeessarily 
predttced,  altliough  by  slow  degrees,  a  more  settled  slate  of  puW 
lie  a^rs,  fr vourable  to  tlie  indulgence  ef  tiie  gnovriag  taale  end 
enlarged  liberality  of  sentiment 

Bat  one  obvious  circumrtaner  ts,  ia  itself,  ef  anfiicient  weight 
to  account  for  the  abandonment  of  ibrtificatien,  according  to  the 
ancient  methods,  without  a  reference  to  causes  omiw  cosjectaiai 
and  obscure. — The  whole  mode  of  waifEuw  enperieoced  so  entire  a 
change  by  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  end  artillery,  that  the 
duplicated  ramparts,  with  their  crenelles  and  turrets,  and  even  the 
massy  walls  of  the  keep,  altheutrh  proof  to  the  esMiis  or  the  haft^ 
tering  ram,  were  no  longer  secure  guards  against  the  assault  of  a 

determined  foe.* 

To 

*  A  different  opinion  prevailed  for  s  ihort  time  during  the  reign  of  Henry 

tbt 
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To  Uii»  induceoMiit  B»y,  perhaps,  be  added  (as  an  oApring  of 
tbe  substitution  of  conmerce  for  chivalry)  the  increase  of  o«r 
uaval  sti^Bgth,  and  comieqiieiit  accession  of  secarity  from  foreign 
invasion. 

From  such  causes  conjoined,  no  baronial  seats,  regularly  for* 
tided,  wen;  erected  in  ages  succeeding  tbe  time  of  Richard  the 
Second ;  and  those  already .  existing  were  gradually  abandoned^ 
escept  in  casual  times  of  public  trouble. 

In  the  sanguinary  struggles  between  the  rival  houses  of  Yotk 
and  Lancaster,  tbe  more  ancient  and  massy  of  these  strong  holds 
were  often  subjects  of  conteution  and  enterprise.  They  afterwards 
returned  to  a  happy  state  of  neglect  as  fortifications ;  from  which 
Ihey  were  disastrously  called  in  tlie  17th  century.— It  appears, 
that,  in  tbe  year  1696,  a  commission  was  issued,  appointing 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Coningsby  ''  commissary -i^eiieral  of,  and  for, 
all  the  castles  and  fortifications  in  England  and  Wales/'  The 
express  object  of  this  measure  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained. 
During  the  calamitous  civil  war  (painful  in  every  point  of  view!) 
which  brought  the  generous,  but  misguided,  career  of  Charles  to 
a  fatal  000 elusion,  many  ancient  castles  were  garrisoned,  and  de* 
fended,  by  the  respective  contending  parties. 

When  tbe  kiog's  cause  was  lost,  several  of  these  strucluree 
(equally  venerable  and  curious !)  were  dismantled,  or  utterly  de* 
stroyed,  by  order  of  Parliaments  Since  that  dale,  the  inroads 
of  dilapidation  have  been  much  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
progress  of  time.  A  busy  and  increasing  commercial  popoiatioft 
has  demolished,  without  scruple,  many  fragments  of  such  cas- 
tellated 

tbt  Eighth.  By  that  monarch  wera  erected  in  hoite,  and,  at  it  would  al- 
most appear,  in  trepidation,  several  fortretset  for  tbe  defence  of  the  coait 
against  invasion.  An  instance  of  these  block'hm»tt  is  noticed  in  the  Beau- 
ties for  Sussex,  p.  tfiS.  Tbe  building  there  described  (Wincheltea,  or  Cam' 
htr  Cattle)  iaaiatisl'actory  example  of  the  whole  of  the  fortreSMS  constructed 
by  Henry  tbe  Eighth,  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  coast.  They  ofually 
consist  of  a  large  circular  tower,  with  outworks,  sometimes  comprising  smaller 
towers  of  the  same  form. 
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tellated  sbmetores  at  were  sappoeed  to  interfere  with  iU  specaU- 
tione  ID  local  improTement  In  more  aeduded  aitaaiiona,  Um 
baToc  haa  ■ometimea  beea  eqnally  complete.  The  ai^ricultnnilitt, 
and  the  repairer  of  the  highways,  have,  in  too  many  inataaces, 
profited  by  aucb  remaina  of.  tbeae  angoat  fabrica  aa  were  remote 
from  buay  baanta;  and  thna  baa  proceeded  a  gradual  work  of  de- 
■tniction,  in  which  time  and  weather  [the  agents  moat  readily 
named,  and  to  which  the  devaautioii  ia  oaually  attribated}  have, 
in  reality,  had  little  share.  Bat  the  hand  of  antiqaarian  taate  baa 
interposed  in  late  yeara,  and  haa  preaenred  from  entire  demolt* 
tion  numerous  relica,  threatened  by  ignorance  and  a? arice.  Saeh 
veatigca  are  likely  to  remain  for  BMoy  centoriea,  if  they  meet 
with  a  similar  protection.  It  is^  however,  chiefly  aa  ruhu  that 
we  view  these  monaments  of  ancient  baronial  grandeur.  Pew 
caatlea,  that  were  the  heads  of  baroniea  in  years  shortly  follow- 
ing the  Norman  Conquest,  are  now  ia  a  habitable  atate;  al* 
tboagh,  perhapa,  often  renovated  in  different  descending  ages. 

To  the  indeterminate  style  laat  noticed,  in  which  irregelar  pre* 
cautiona  of  defence  were  blended  with  efibrta  towarda  internal  am- 
plitude and  convenience,  aacoeeded  a  mode  of  architecture  purely 
domeatic  aa  to  ita  uses/ although  exhibiting  partially  the  aspect 
of  caatellation.— Long  accuatomed  to  aaaociate  an  idea  of  suited 
grandeur  of  reaidenoe  with  that  of  a  threatening  military  ontltae, 
oar  ancestors,  when  they  relinquished  the  fortress  aa  a  barooial 
aeat,  erected  in  its  place  an  oatentatioua  kind  of  fabric,  which 
must  be  described  aa  a  castellated  house,* 

From  their  want  of  massive  solidity,  few  of  these  buildings  re- 
main at  the  present  day,  even  in  ruins;  and  moat  have  been  en- 
tirely rased  to  the  ground,  and  anpplanted  by  mansions,  which, 
in  their  tarn,  have  also  yielded  to  time  and  foshion,  and  are  now 

either 

*  Oneof  theitrongeft  buildingt  of  thit  description,  if,  iodeod,  itproperiy 
fall  under  such  a  class,  was  RagUm  cattie,  M»nm»Mih$kire ;  memorahle  for 
the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  against  the  Parliamca- 
tarians.    Vide  Beauties  for  Monmouthshire^  p.  150,  at  seq. 
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either  destroyed,  er  deikced  by  spruoe  modern JitHngs-mp,  The 
ancieot  easteiiated  house  a£R>rd8  a  sobject  of  aniiqaeriaD  enquiry, 
Tery  curious  in  reg;ard  to  the  manners  of  several  obscure  ages ; 
and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  specimen,  free  from  important 
innovation,  although  much  neglected,  in  Haddim»HaU,  Derby* 
Mhire* 

The  venerable  mansion  thus  denominated,*  is  seated  on  the 
brew  of  a  steep  hill ;  and  its  lofty  turrets  and  embattlements,  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  regular  and 
strong  fortress.  But,  on  a  closer  inspection,  these  indications 
of  defensible  arrangement  are  found  to  be  fallacious,  and  in- 
tended merely  for  ornament.  The  whole  of  the  structure  is 
•pen  to  approach,  and  designed,  through  all  its  interior,  lor  the 
purposes  of  family  accommodation,  and  rude,  bat  generous,  hos- 
pitality. 

The  buildings  surround  two  paved  quadrangular  courts;  and 
the  various  apartments  into  which  they  are  divided  are  extremely 
BUHierotts,  but  are  devoid  of  elegance,  and  even  of  convenience. 
The  great  kail,  situated  in  the  principal,  or  outward,  court,  wise, 
evidently,  the  public  dining  room  of  the  mansion ;  and  has  a 
raised  floor  at  the  upper  end,  for  the  baronial  family  and  tbeir 
most  distinguished  guests.  Over  one  side,  and,  likewise,  over 
a  skreen  at  the  lower  end,  is  a  gallery,  supported  on  pillars. 

The  rooms  appropriated  to  the  domestic  retirement  of  the  heads 
of  the  fomily,  were  few,  and  of  a  dreary  character.  Independent 
of  a  vast  assemblage  of  offices,  and  chambers,  for  that  numerous 
throng  of  retainers  supposed  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  the  esta- 
blishment, the  chief  apartment,  after  a  notice  of  the  hall,  is  a 
gallery,  110  feet  in  length,  and  1 7  feet  in  width,  occupying  one 
entire  side  of  the  second  court 

All  the  principfd  rooms,  with  an  exception  of  the  gallery,  were 

hung 


*  F«»r  a  more  extended  account  of  Haddon  liaU,  or  home,  tec 
for  Derbyshire,  p.  494  3  and  Archaologia,  Vol.  VI.  in  which  latter  work  is 
a  groaud  -plan  uf  the  bsildiag. 
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hang  wHk  Imm  wmm;  asd  the  doora  mtte  onibmlj  etmeoiM 
hebind  the  basgings.  This  pradiee,  however,  HMst  boI  be  c»- 
tirdy  attributed  to  fash'ioa,  or  a  love  of  omameat  Saeh  a  thick 
and  warm  akreea  wae  iieceaaary  to  proteot  tbc  inmalae  of  thoM 
apaptmenU  from  the  chill  straams  ol  air,  which  otherwiaa  fien^ 
trated  the  moat  close  recesses  of  such  vast  and  ill-contrived 
buildings.* 

This  spacious  mansion  compriaed  within  its  coarts  a  obap«l,f 
having  two  aide  aisles,  in  one  of  which  wera  placed  kag  oaken 
benches  for  the  domeatica.  Two  "  kirge  high  pewa,  on  each  side 
the  body  of  the  structure,  and  reaching  from  the  middle  nearly 
as  frras  the  altar,''  were  appropriated  to  the  nae  of  the  family. 

Most  buildings  so  extensive  are  the  works  of  aeveral  ages. 
The  oldest  park  of  Haddon  Hall  [a  tower  over  the  gateway,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  upper  quadrangle]  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third ;  and  the  chapel  is 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Bat  not  any  part  of  tbelniifding 
is  of  a  later  date  than  the  17th  oentiwy ;  and  the  whole  may  ear- 
tainly  be  received,  in  ontline,  as  an  example  of  the  castellated 
domestic  style  which  succeeded  to  the  declined  mode  of  actual 
caatellation,  finally  abandoned  soon  after  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second. 

Amongst  those  few  remaining  buildings  which  parUke  of  theabove 
character,  may  be  noticed  the  mansion  termed  Hampton  court, 

in 

•  An  idea  of  the  rode  chrtacter  of  carpenter's,  or  joiner's  work,  even  in 
the  mo«t  splendid  raansions  of  the  J  6th  century,  m.j  be  formed  from  a  pv- 
•age  to  Laoehasi's  acconnt  of  Qoeen  EJiaaboih's  memorable  visit  to  KenH- 
worth  castle.  This  writer,  who  w«,  a  servant  in  wailing.  ol>«tvea  «  that  if 
the  council  sit,  and  I  take  a  l;:.tenar,  or  a  pryer-in,  .t  the  ckink..  or  at 
the  Lok-hole,  I  am  by-and-by  in  the  bones  of  hira." 

♦  In  this  chapel  is  an  old  stone  font ;  a  circumstance  worthy  of  noUct,  a. 
fonts  for  the  administration  of  the  baptismal  sacrament  rarely  occur  in  private 
ehapela.  The  ancient  chapel  of  Watenkang^,  Km,  was  likewise  provided 
with  a  font.    See  Besutici  for  Kent,  p.  U5X 
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in  the  eouoty  of  Hereford.^    Tbiftstructnre  was  erected  in  tbe  ' 
reiga  of  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  aud  surroaiidfr  a  qoadrangalar  coart,  . 
haviog  a.  grand  tower  of  eutrance  in  the  centre  of  the  principal 
front,  and  a  smaller  tower  at  each  extremity.     It  is  obsertabU 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  gateway  is  machicolated,  and  ''  deeply  . 
embattled/'  altboogh,  in  general  character,  the  other  parts^  of 
the  building  were  not  calculated  for  a  lasting  defence.     The  in-  • 
terior  contains  many  spacbus  apartmitnts. 

Oxburgh  HcUl,  in  the  county  ol  Norfolk,f  also  presents  cnri*  - 
ous  lineaments  of  the  style  imitative  of  castellation,  mingled  with 
the  open  arrangements  of  confidential  iiiterooorse.     Thb  baild-t 
ing,  which  surrounded  a  square  court,  was  encompassed .  by  a  > 
moat,  and  was  entered  by  an  embattled  lower  gateway,  that  still 
remains,  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and  exhibits  a  conspicnoiw  • 
instance  of  the  parade  of  fortification,  without  the  real  means  of 
permanent  resistance.! 

Traces  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  may,'  likewise,  be  oh* ' 
served  in  the  ruins  of  Nether  Hall,  Essex  ;^  a  brick  mansion, 
which  originally  surrounded  a  quadrangular  court. 

In  the  instance  of  these  curious  piles  we  may  satiSfiictorily 
notice  the  rise  of  a  fashion  in  domestic  architecture;  but  the  pro«> 
gress  of  such  a  mode  towards  the  next  determinate  stage  of  archi- 
tectural fashion,  is  nearly  lost  in  the  ruin  to  which  defenceless 
noble  dwellings  were  subject,  from  causes  already  stated;  to  which' 
may  be  added  the  ravages  effected  in  the  calamitous  war  between' 
the  rival  roses. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  ascertained  that  such  arts  of  building  as 
were  conducive  to  interior  convenience  and  comfort,  moved  on- 
wards with  creditable  success;  and  that  a  grttt  improvement 

3  P  took 

*  Beauties  for  Herefordshire,  p.  676,  et  seq.  with  an  engraTed  flew, 
t  Beauties  for  Norfolk,  p.  t76,  et  seq. 
t  An  eiigraved  view  of  the  "  Tower  gateway"  of  Oxburgh  Hall  isiMeited 
in  Britton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  Vol.  II. 

f  The  ruinous  remains  of  Nether  Hall  arc  described  in  the  Beauties  for 
Essex,  p.  4S8— 9. 
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Umk  plaoe  is  Ihe  wrmagemmi  and  emheMitliniettli  td  tbt  tltte 
apwtownti  rfaaanfion^  befora  tho«spinliiutolllio  I6II1  oeoiory* 

limy  fwU  •!  Um  ca|>aci««8  acal  temed  Mbnie,  or  Ihttiify 
iiMr  Beveo-Oiiks,  ui  Kmi,^  were  bnilt  bj  thoflne  BoMrehicr, 
Arehbieliop  of  Centerbury,  &ImmiI  Um  lime  of  EdvardI  tlie  Foortli ; 
aid  tbe  boildiaga  attrilNiled  to  Uial  prelate  diaplay  otfteatalioaa 
aad.  latile  oMrka  of  iaitative  casteUalioa,  while  a  sliU  greatit 
attention  is  paid  to  the  vefioenento  pf  aoeiiie  aoeial  laleroonaM 
tlian  ie  to  be  iJiaMricil  at  Haddoa. 

Tbe  remaiaing  great  hall  of  the  houie  eoaatmcled  hf  a  eitiiMi 
of  LoadoB,  8ir  John  Crasby,  who  built  fer  hit  reaideaoe  Croiby 
jP(ac0,  ia  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  ia  aa  iaiereating 
apeciaen  of  the  oeatly  onameata  beatowodoa  the  inierior  of  stale 
fWOBM^  ia  naaeiom  of  tliat  diite. 

To  anoh  irregular,  but  vaat»  pike  as  tboae  of  Haddou^hooao 
and  Knovie,  succeeded  the  capacious  ^uadraagular  aaaaieM  oC 
the  time  of  Heary  the  Eighth.  Aa  excellent  example  of  this 
atyk-  of  building  was  lately  to  be  seen  in  Covd!n^-AoaM,  Sum* 
je«;t  and  althongh  that  building  is  now  ia  a  state  of  min, 
through  thoilenMlatioii  of  an  accidental  fire,  its  original  charac- 
ter au^y  still  be  Ifaeed  ia  the  extenaive  remaina. 

The  ruiaa  of  TkorwSmr$f  Casils^  in  Glomc€»iershire,t  present 
a  fms  ■rarwrial  of  the  omaaenled  style  introduced  at  this  erk 
Ths  oastle  of  Thombnry  was  begua  by  Edward  Staibrd,  Dukt 
of  Biiehinghaa;  hnl  was  left  unfinished,  in  oonaeqaence  of  the 
fall  and  decapitation  of  that  nobleman,  iu  the  year  1^2^ 

A  aplendid  specimen  of  the  Mme  style  of  arcbitectnre  is,  liho- 
wise,  temaiiiiog,  ta  the  instance  of  Hengrave  i/o//«  A^oik,^ 

The  coatemporary  palaces  of  BichaMmd  and  Nonsuch  oxiat 
ally  10  description  and  graphic  ddineation ;  but,  iu  the  ancient 

parts 

*  BetutiM  for  Kent,  f^.  I5r(. 

t  «— —  .._  9uiMx,  p.  59; 

-I  -i— ^ —  Gloucestenhtre*  p.  715. 

§  — '  Saffulk,  p.  If 4-^5.    Two  ftne  engimTmfi  of  tbii  baiMlsg 

^«  civ«a  in  ArittoB'f  AichStcsursl  Aatiqaiticiy  Vol.  IL 
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pRrte  of  Hampttm-couri,  MiddUaexj*  we  have  a  meoMNrable  aii4 
alrikingr  spectmea  of  the  character  of  boildtiig,  which  the  magHifi* 
ceat^  Wolaey  eateemed  desirable  for  a  palatial  reaidence.  We  heia 
see  several  courts,  miifonnly  of  a  quadrangular  shape,  rising  pro* 
gressively,  from  subordinate  ehambera  with  a  plain  exterior,  to 
apaeioos  suites,  highly  embellished  on  the  front  towarda  the  conrtSb 
The  most  aomptnous  parts  of  Wolaey'a  structure  are  no  more; 
but  it  appeara  that  the  gloomy  character  of  the  ancient  caatellaled 
house  was  studiously  avoided  in  their  arrangement;  and  that  the 
halls  and  galleries,  designed  for  state  and  iestivity,  were  calcu* 
lated  to  display  with  advantage  that  splendour  of  domestic  decu* 
ration  in  which  be  took'  an  ostentatious  delight. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  presents  the  next  great  era  in  the  pra^ 
gress  of  domestic  architecture,  t  Very  numeroua  mansions  were 
then  constructed;  and  the  slightest  topographical  researchea  wili 
be  sufficient  to  convince  ua  that  many  of  the^e  still  remain,  as 
magnificent  and  grateful  monuments  of  the  affluence  and  secority 
of  that  renowned  period  in  our  national  annals.  In  the  mansions 
of  Queen  Elizabetli's  days,  and  those  of  James  the  Pint,  a  great 
amplitude  of  dimensious  would  appear  to  be  the  firat  object  in 
request;  and,  secondary  only  to  a  pride  in  extensive  site,  is  con- 
spicuous a  fondness  for  multiplied  ornaments  on  the  exterior. 
The  most  stately  of  these  palaces  are  marked  by  numerous  tnr* 
rets,  carved  parapets,  decorated  portals,  and  enriched  corridorea. 
In  the  disposal  of  these  embellishments,  little  correctness  of 
taste  is  displayed;  and  a  poverty  of  invention  is  often  united 
with  a  mixture  of  styles,  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  the  character 
of  an  age  in  which  the  chief  efibrts  of  architectural  talent  were 
directed  towards  domestic  edifices. 

An  imported  Italian  fashion  had  been  for 'some  time  gaining  on 

2  P  2  publio 

*  BeaoUet  for  ihe  county  of  Middlesex,  p.  446—- 489. 
t  Although  to  aiMiy  ipleudid  ttructarei  were  erected  in  thu  reign»  it  is 
reoMrkabls  that  Irat  little-  it  known  oonceniing  the  architects  respectively 
employed.    The  muds  observation  sbo  appliet  to  the  reign  of  Heoiy  tho 
JBighth. 
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pnblic  notice.  This  consisted  of  defective  itniUtions  of  Greeias 
and  Roman  architecture,  which  were  inierinixed  with  ▼ario«s 
non  descript  novelties  of  style,  in  a  manner  truly  puerile  ttmi. 
offensive.  The  protector  Somerset  liail  adopted  this  strange 
onion  of  dissimilar  monies,  in  his  London  palace,  lately  taken 
down  to  give  way  to  the  public  building  erected  by  Sir  W.  Cham- 
bers ;  and  it  proprressively  grew  into  a  national  fashion,  of  which 
many  instances  remain,  discreditably  produced  by  the  best  archi- 
lects  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.* 

'-The  interior  of  these  noblt>,  but  ill-designed  dwellings,  pre» 
nents  numerous  stately  rooms,  large  in  proportions  and  very  lofty. 
On  their  capacious  dimensions,  indeed,  they  chiefly  depend  for 
admiration.  Destitute  of  tlie  fine  carved  ceilings,  rich  in  tracery 
and  pendants,  which  adorn  some  domestic  buildings  erected  in 
the  previous  century,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  iheac 
rooms  are  usually  finished  with  little  labour  and  less  elegance. 
But,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  there  is  evident  a 
preparation  for  extensive  social  intercourse,  more  refined  than 
that  of  ages  in  which  greater  cost  was  bestowed  on  the  lew  prin- 
cipal rooms;  although  a  want  of  comfort  will  be  discovered  by 

tbs 

*  Mr.  Wartoiij  in  his  observNri'iiis  on  Spemcr*!  Fairy  Qaeen,  takes  occa- 
sioti  to  say  thaty  "  although  tiie  Roman  ur  GrecUn  arcliiieciurc  did  not  begin 
to  prevail  in  England  till  llic  time  of  Inigo  Jouei,  yet  our  coranjunicAtiua 
with  the  Italians*  and  our  imilation  of  their  inHiiners  produced  some  speci- 
mens of  that  st^Ie  much  enrlier."     Alter  noticing  Somerset  Kou»e,  in  the 
Strand,  Mr.  Warton  observes  that  the  monument  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  in 
Winchester  cathedral,  mude  in  the  rcijjrn  of  Murv,  oh<*ut  lo.1%  is  decorated 
with  Ionic  pillars.     '*  Heu'cver,  most  of  the  great  buildings  of  Queen  £liai- 
beth's  reign  have  a  style  peculiar  to  ihemselvch,  both  iu  furm  and  fuiisking ; 
wiiere,  though  much  of  the  old  Gothic  is  retunicd,  and  great  part  of  the  new 
t.'»it'   is  nduptcd,   yet  neither  predominntes  j    white   both,  thus  distinctly 
bi«^nded,  cumpoie  a  funtastic  species  hardy  reducible  to  any  class  or  nane. 
One  of  its  characteristics  is  the  afFectation  of  large  and  lof^y  windows ;  where 
9:1  vs  Bacon,  yon  shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  fuii  of  glass  that  one  csi^ 
Sttltell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the  tan«" 
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the  examiner  who  is  aceuttomed  to  the  iielii*ate  aoeommodations 
of  a  inod«rn  loansioD. 

The  following  remarks  concerning  several  characteriatiea  of 
noble  domestic  stractures,  commencing  with  the  reiffn  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  ending  with  that  of  James  the  First,  are  worthy 
of  attention,  as  they  proceed  from  a  writer  who  was  an  archi- 
tect by  profession,  and  who  had  taken  advantage  off  every  profet* 
sional  opportanity  to  investigate  the  architectural  antiquities  of 
his  country. 

**  The  hrick  buildings  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  may  be 
distinguished,  by  being  chequered  with  glazed  bricks,  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  rest  of  the  fronts,  which  were  fi:euerally  built  with 
bricks  of  a  deep  red,  very  hard  and  well  burnt.  The  window- 
frames  were  sometimes  of  stoue;  but  very  often  of  bricks^  mould- 
ed on  purpose,  and  covered  with  strong  plaister  of  stucco  imi- 
tating stone.  During  tlie  reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, the  ornaments  of  Grecian  architecture,  which  were  in- 
troduced in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  were  frequently  imi- 
tated in  burnt  clay ;  and  with  them  they  laced  the  fronts  »f  their 
houses,  and  covered  the  shafU  of  their  chimnies,  in.  the  same 
manner  as  those  which  were  executed  in  stone  on  Somerset- house 
in  the  Strand.  For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  fantastical  figures 
were  invented,  in  whic.'t  the  Grecian  and  Gothic  ornaments  were 
often  absurdly  mixed  toj^ether;  and  in  this  manner  they  Were 
used  till  the  time  of  James  the  First,  when  they  betcsin  to  make 
plainer  shafls  to  their  chimnies,  and  those  moulded  bricks  were 
laid  aside :  but  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign  the  buildings  in 
general  were  badly  executed,  many  of  the  walls  being  little  better 
than  rubbish  between  two  thin  sliells  of  brick;  and  some  of  them 
were  filled  with  small  rough  stones,  mixed  with  clay  instead  of 
morlnr,  and  others  with  turves  or  peat,  such  as  common  people  use 
for  fuel  in  those  places  where  wooil  and  coals  are  scarce."* 

2  F  3  Amongst 


*  Remarks  on  the  Antiquity  of  brick  spd  stone  ))fiU<iii)^9  la  Kngland,  by 
^{f.  Euex.     ArchfBol    Vol.  IV.  p.  107. 
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.  Amongil  the  raoti  spleiidid  miiwioM  eroded '  in  Um  reigm  «r 
Qoeen  Elizabeth  and  James  Ihe  Firet^  may  be  neiiced  Bmrieigh^ 
ill  Northaniptoiwhire;*.  Aardtpteik/lttlfy  in  Derbyahire;t  AniUfi 
BmU^  Emtt;X  Lon^kat^  in  Wiitahtre;§  •mA  HMmid  HomBs, 
MiddleaeK.R 

The  above»  howerer,  are  merely  addneed  as  aaliafiwlery  ex* 
am^leaof  the  prenuling  modes^  laslaneea  of  somptaom  deaertie 
MMings,  eeastmeted  in  these  reigns,  eecnr  maeh  too  frof  aenlly 
in  the  diflferent  volumes  of  the  **  Beauties^''  to  allow  of  an  at* 
teilipt  tewardi  a  oollecttve  ennmeratMn. 


The  fwftellated  etraetorea  of  WALES,  and  lU  domeatac 
inga,  of  the  more  important  and  ornamental  daaeea.  are  so  nearly 
aiiMir  to  these  of  England,  as  ftur  as  regards  renwiuing  exam» 
pies,  that  they  seareely  demand  distinet  notice,  in  this  place. 
In  the  progress  of  the  present  enqoiry,  several  hoildings,  situated 
in  Wales,  have  been  cited,  as  satisfiiclsry  instances  in  an  at- 
tempt towards  the  eln^idatiott  of  marked  peculiarities  of  style, 
prevailtag  in  determinate  stages  of  the  history  of  military  archi* 
tedne.    A  hw  general  remarks  may  he  added.^ 

It 

.*  Bcanties  for  HorthftnptonthtK,  p.t37. 

f  Derbyihirc,  p.  64S. 

>  ■  EiMi,  p.  390. 

$ Wiltshire,  p.  995. 

I        ■'  tbe  c#imly  of  Middloteii  p.  iS6* 

^  Some  Ttluable  obterTttiont*  retpectiag  the  MUitarjr  Architecture  of 
Welet,  are  aibrded  by  Sir  Kiclwrd  C.  Hoare.  The  following  excerpt  c«i» 
not  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  tlie  reader.— '<  Welab  castles  maybe  divided 
into  three  classes ;  the  otiginal  Britith,  sitaated  on  high  and  aloiost  inaoces- 
tible  roooDtains,  soch  as  Cam  Ma^r^n  near  Nei,yu,  and  Ctrmdoekon  near 
Bait,  in  North  Wales;  and  Crug  Homel  shove  the  village  i»f  Criekkomd  in 
South  Wales,  with  numerous  others  dispersed  about  the  hHls  in  each  princi- 
pality, bearing  the  same  characteristic  features  of  rode  and  remote  antiquity. 
The  vulgar  name  of  CoMieM  Gwyddelod,  or  huts  of  tbe'wild  men,  attributed 
CO  them  by  the  natives,  afosc  probably  from  their  mode  of  conitroction ; 

being 
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II  Imm  bmi  iaid^  ^  k  iMe  tirtlbr  «  the  cMlelfaitwl  aoti^Hict 
#r  Wale8»  {the  tl«B.  IHitm  fiarringtoii,  iki  the  ^ni  viilattie  bT 
4i«tobl^]  IhAt  «U  ibe  pHlicipftI  vttttM  ef  UmI  voanlrf  iM% 

8  F  4  t%bli«l 


«lMa»«  «f  IbeM'ttoitM. 

<^  liii«cf  tN  iiixK  iMid  i  iMI  |4«M  thdte  tlMt  wei«  eihiitnct^ 
Hd  #^«MAt0d  whh  movtsr,  and  pl«c«d  on  lea  eniMnt  ciliuitiont.  TMt^  w# 
^•r^  siroilBr  in  their  pliuis,  having  generally  an  ontwofk,  and  an  artificial 
nound  of  earth  as  a  citadel ;  inntanccs  of  these  are  icen  at  Pencadair  and 
l<anpeder  in  Sooth  Walet.  Th^te  appear  to  me  to  b^  the  castles  recorded  iu 
dte  We)sh  Chronicle,  as  hiaVing  beto  ko  Ftequcntty  diistrdj^d,  and  so  ttk* 
^oentlj  rebnilt ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  chi^y  otth^ 
ilhiieiMl  with  W0MI,  MfttffwlM  th«y  Mini*  MoM  hi«t  %Cett  leslvM  mA  re- 
Ibftiied  im  ibe  itrj  thoM  tiai««pceificd  in  Ihto  Welsh  annah. 

**  Attm  the  sobjngation  of  Glaooiganshire  by  the  Normally  and  the  selh 
tiemcnt  of  tbe  Flemings  in  the  Principality  j  a  new  and  far  more  tomptaous 
mode  of  bail  ding  was  introduced  ;  of  which  we  see  many  fine  examples  in  tho 
tAstles  o^  Cardiff,  Kiiwtlbf,  Pemhroke,  Cilgafran,  he,  &c.  llie  coutraii 
between  the  seebrtd  atld  Vhitd  chiltes  fHky  b«  s»»h  a^  Hvff,  «ltM^  ifie  tUrouldl 
aHi  tittt  «r  the  Welih  feaMle»  md  tHe  mliil  «f  IM  stilRNH|tteftt  MartoMi  for* 
frgii,  nt«itiUvi8ibl«4 

*«  AgrtaiJiilptOT^Bitat  wal  afterwards  made  in  iniikary  afehkcctirte  Hf 
King  fidward  the  Vint,  who  at  the  lame  time  that  he  shewed  his  good  poiicjr 
in  erecting  the  stately  castles  of  Conwy,  Caernarvan,  and  HarUeh,  as  bul- 
warks against  the  Wblsh,  disjplayed  his  good  tAste  and  knowledge  in  military 
architectore.  The  picturesque  superiorily  of  these  buildingi  is  owiiig  to  ihA 
hittuUottiUn  bf  km«1t  turf«ts  hridng  mMh  ih«  lhrg«r,  by  ^bidi  the  h«k?y 
MMellated  mass  of  masonry  receives  great  additional  lightness  and  ele- 
gance." 

TMete  passages  are  eitra0ed  from  Sir  Richard  C..Hoare*a  ed1ti(*ii«f  th« 
Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin*  ^c  Vi>l.  II.  p.  401— a^  It  is  probabi* 
that  the  learned,  and  eleg»At  editor  may  be  ^orrtoi  in  siippesing  that  Welsh 
casiies^  like  those  of  Peneadair  and  Lanpeder,  jartfte  ohieAy  iMitt racked  of 
wood;  bat  the  reader  will  recollect  ihat,  in  page  «40.  of  this  "  Introdae" 
tion/'  some  reasons  are  adduced  for  believing  thai  early  chreniclers  were  often 
guilty  of  misrepresentation,  in  staling  castles  to  be  btt«riy  4tttrmf9dt  when* 
in  fact,  only  the  fortifica|ions  were  distuftiitkd*  ««d  th^  interiof  tendered  let 
some  time  uninhabituble. 
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rebnill  by  King  £dwar«i  the  Fmt,  or  abovl  his  lime;  and  thai 
the  WeUk;  while  niider  their  own  princes,  wanted  money^  skill, 
and  even  a  soficiency  of  workmeui  for  the  erection  of  ^extensive 
and  substantial  edifices.  Asso'tbns  of  so  sweeping  and  except- 
less  a  description,  are  generally  proved  erroneous  by  subsequent, 
carefnl  investigation.  That  the  most  splendid  and  powerful  cas-. 
ties  in  Wales  were  erected  by  that  king,  or  in  imitation  of  his 
style,  will  scarcely  be  denied ;  irat  the  remains  of  many  Ibrtified 
buildings,  of  great  strength  and  magnitude,  are  found  in  alsohil 
every  division  of  the  principality,  which,  on  data  arising  frbnl 
historical  testimony,  and  from  evidence  of  architectural  charac- 
ter,  must  be  assigned  to  periods  long  antecedent  to  the  reigi\  of 
Edward,  .       . 

Amongst  the  numerous  ruins  that  add  picturesque  beauty-  to 
the  heights  and  passes  of  thiv'fine  country,  occur  the  remftins  of 
fcrtresses,  which,  from  the  absence  of  all  record,  Are  possibly  of 
a  British  origin;*  while  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
parts  of  structures  equally  remote  in  date,  were  often  worked  into 
the  stronger  castles  erected  by  arbitrary  Norman  lords. 

The  castles,  either  wholly  constructed,  or  re-edified,  in  Wales, 
by  the  Anglo-Normans,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
First,  %ere»  unquestionably/ possessed  'of  formidable'  strength, 
and,  in  many  instances^  ^ere  of  magnificent  dimensions.  Those 
of  Cardiff, i  Pembroke, %  and  Kidwelftf,^  may  be  adduced  as 
proofs  of  the  justice  of  these  assertions. 

But  it  is  sufficieutly  obvious  that,  during  the  numerous  wars 

in 

"  •  Mr.  King's  o*njectnres  res^iecring  the  imitaiiont  of  varioot  early  atylei 
observable  in  some  remaining  Welsh  buildings,  are  sli|KbUy  noticed  in  my 
remarks  tAi  the  military  architecture  of  the  A  nglo  Saxons.  The  opinions  of  a 
writer  so  fond  of  hypothesis  as  Mr.  King^  mnsr,  however,  be  received  with 
■inch  cantioB.  A  rials  field  of  antiquarian  enquiry  is  stilt  open,  in  regard  ta 
the  ntins  of  ancient  castles  in  Wales. 
•    f  Beauties  for  South  Wales*  p.  614. 

t  —  Sooth  Wales,  p.  798. 

j  -. South  Wales,  p.  S7l. 
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ia  which  tiwpmcipalily  was  engaged,  iU  fortresses  were  exposed 
to  frequeiit  partial  demolition;  and,  conseqaenily,  we  often  see 
a  reslitiitioB  of  parts,  &oiDetiiiie»  with  additional  fortifications,  in 
ihe  modes,  of  various  subsequent  agets.  Many  of  these  renova* 
tions  andinlprovements,  nudoubtedly  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First;  and  to  the  military  architecture  of  his  era 
nnst  be  frequently  attribuled  a  portion  of  the  splendid  outworks, 
which  iiow,  amalgamated  in  one  mass  of  ruin,  are  blended,  by 
the  caraory  observer,  wiLli  the  original  keep,  of  a  date  far  more 
distant. 

-It  appears  that,  in  particular  inatances,  these  additions  of  for* 
tification  were  continued  even  down  to-  the  reign  of  Henry  Um 
Seventh.  And,  when  the  necessity  for  defence  happily  ceased  to 
exist,  the  style  of  casieilated  domestic  arddtectwre  was  adopted 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  England. 

•  In  the  Beauties  for  Wales  are,  also,  described  several  exam- 
pkf  of  that  noble  character  of  manaion  which  succeeded  to  the 
aatentation  of  an  embattled  aspect,  without  interior  means  of  der 
fence;  and  which,  under  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  formed 
the  secure-  and'capacious  residence  of  the  courteous  baroo,  and 
hospitable  country  gentleman  of  the  first  order. 


ON  THE  POINTED,  OR  ENGLISH,  STYLE  OF 
ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  pointed  style  of  architecture  is  a  grateful  subject  of  inves- 
tigation with  those  who  employ  a  tastefiil  leisure  from  more  seri- 
ous* studies,  in  enquiries  concerning  the  antiquities  of  England 
and  Wales.  Its  importance  with  the  architect  by,  profession '  ia 
so  truly  great,  and  so  very  obvious,  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  this  circumstance,  if  we  did  not  perceive 
Ihe  neglect  with  which  it  is  treated,  or  the  mistaken  view  in  which 
it  is  contemplated,  through  the  medinin  of  those  incongruous 
f^brics^-beterogeneous  and  deformed,  whether  aiaasy  or  flimsy— 

which 
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ii^Uk  are  laooftM  tiited  ia  Modern  dtye,  mi  wn  tmAMIf^^ 
liibuled  liy  Ibcir  ImiMen  to  tliie  style* 

NotwithetoMlliig  the  tkoleiice  oiid  deolaiMiftioii  of  «1mo  wi» 
niero  enga|||;td  in  rsvinng  Grtciaii  Mrehitoctorr^  tite  pourtMl  Main 
of  Miaiog  renatoe  the  great  boist  ef  Englkb  ort  It  eoimel  fo 
iTKed  to  any  senrllity  of  imitatioii.  Ite  origin  BMiy  bo  iMfcyoted; 
the  po#erfai  rivairy  of  a  neighbouring  coimtry  BMy  not  boilonMf 
bat  00  eavils  of  fiwtidioOB  writera  have  anceoeM  in  shewiag  lAn 
pelotype  of  oar  giiMt  national  inatanoea  of  exoMenoa  in  thin 
atyle.  WbereTor  the  first  aoggestion  might  ariae^  sonM  aC  liio 
Mrest  and  aioat  atap«ndana  oiiaBpleaaio  to  be  lonnd  in  tha  coin- 
tries^  to  a  GOoaideratiott  of  whoee  antiqoitiea  Iheae  pagaa  nve  mik 
leaded  to  aet  as  an  intradnction.  Thia  nH>da  of  arehileetahi  ma, 
indaabtedty,  the  pride  of  oar  aneeatry^the  la?aarita  ehiU  of  ait 
en  which  they  lavished  tndolgeneak-^Aad  the  siractarna  creetai  i» 
Ihia  atyle  are  e^aally  the  pride  of  the  exiatiag  period;  stnooj  in 
tha  aweaiblage  of  their  several  perfectSoaa,  they  preaant  the  aia» 
gle  sarpriaing  inatanco  in  arhieh  the  middle  agea  neta  enillad  to 
prodaoe  an  eaeellenco  in  the  omamealal  arte,  indepeadaoi  of  all 
imitation  of  the  aaUime  aidiplicity  %{  Greece  and  AsmOb 

It  wootd  he  auperflnoQs  to  dfrell  long  on  tha  fcaainating  iaineaea 
of  thia  style  of  architectare,  which  may  appear^  at  the  first  viow^ 
to  he  wild  and  devious,  but  which  was»  in  fact,  artificially  pio- 
greaaiva^  and  maved  anwaida  in  dcgteta  of  Mshalliihaitat^  an 
regnlarly  as  the  daasical  ofdtaab 

Its  scieoiific  claims  to  admiration  wilt  meet  with  some  remark 
in  a  fatare  page(  and  ita  intereat  %ilh  the  topogmpbat  wHMla 
acareely  to  be  inaisled  apoa  in  tfaia»  or  any  ether  plaao^«>^Tha 
exatfiinar  af  any  cathedral  inatanee  af  English  architoatnin;  oC 
oar  principal  jparoehialcburchea;  oar  highly «*wfwaght  chapela; 
ar  tboae  few  gr««t  callagiate  chnrehes  which  aacaped  tha  fit^m^ 
fioaa  head  of  persons  itotrasttd  with  tlie  taak  of  refermatlaa}  will 
naceaaarily  imbiba  an  aidatit  desire  af  beeolalag  na^aintari  witk 
|h«  riae  of  a  style  in  architadara,  ao  fmprsaai^ai  and  ¥fU<aBile4 
to  the  inspiration  of  aolemn  rdigiatfa  feeiiag^ 

Tha 
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.  Tk%  obief  iBfimnation  required  by  M«k  an  esaBUtar  iyni6>fi|# 
Ve  wplicated  ui-remariuioQ  the  Mowiag  ImhmIs  :— Ihe  origia  bi  Ihw 
Bi«hitaik>lM«l  OM^}  the  priitoiplea  of  «rt  wbioh  are  employ  el  in 
yiedBoifly  eo  graad  an  effeet^  and  eaeh  an  iBTOluBtaf  y  awe  in  Ike 
epeetator;  ilia  pregMaeiveadvaaceaieiit  of  ihe  archilecty  in  apraa^ 
liee  #f  bia  nofel  atady,  Iiobi  aiMpliciiy  «e  falneM,  htm  abundaaea 
to  laahiftieal  aaperfluily  of  deoemliea;  and  Ibe  ambileelonie 
tearfcs  by  ivbieb  ibe  date  of  a  siraelare  may  aaaally  be  reeogniadL 
.  The  principal  diviaiona  inio  which  ibis  aeciien  ia  anangedi  will^ 
«eiiaei|«eaily,  be  adapted  to  theae  preaamed  wiahea  Air  lofenaa* 
iion  in  the  reader.  Bui  it  is  to  be  rcigretted  thai  in  anch  an 
MMBy»  by  whatever  pen  it  might  be  performed,  much  mnai  be 
left  aabjeet  to  inceiiitndeb  It  will  speedily  be  ahewn  thai  the 
arigin  ef  ibis  atyle**ihe  arcbitecinial  prodigy  of  £nrope-i<-4a 
^aita  open  to  eoiyectore;  and  that  the  principlea  of  art  by  which 
ila  praelationers  asaarediy  were  regulated,  are  so  little  knowii^ 
that  many  persona  have  not  aornpled  to  doubt  whether  Ihey  really 
vMiHKed  on  any  elementary  and  ruling  system. 

The  apinioas  of  the  moat  acceptable  writera  ahall  be  slated,  ia 
cegard  to  each  head  of  diicoeaion;  and  some  examplea  ba  given 
jaf  the  style  prevailing  in  ibe  several  reigns  between  thoaa  of 
Heary  the  Second/  and  Henry  the  Eighth ;  tagether  with  a 
lefereaee  to  those  parts  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Walea  in 
erbloh  aaoh  esampleaare  notioed,  and  a  brief  ootliae  of  intelligaace, 
coneeming  the  general  characteristics  of  style  which  dialingaiah 
4he  respective  ohronological  dasaes. 

This  pleaaing  task  most  necessarily  commence  with  aome  re» 
marks  on  the  yariett  of  appellations  bestowed,  by  ditferent 
writers,  on  ibis  architectural  mode. 

In  preceding  sections,  appropriated  to  discussions  respecting 
'different  styles  of  our  ancient  architecture,  I  have  found  occaaion 
to  regret  the  want  of  aueh  a  rational  Nomenclature  as  might  sim«^ 
fWiy  the  study  of  architectural  antiquitiea.  The  invesiigaiioii 
af  these  is,  indeed,  involved,  at  present,  ia  a  painful  labyrinth, 

repulsiva 
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repilsiTe  to  the  polite  or  desultory  etodent,  from  web  a  vtnt  oT 
epecifie  terms^  or  kndinerks  of  intelligence. 

The  iucon?eiiience  esperieiieed  by  the  enqiiirer,  from  tbe  ap^ 
plketioD  of  the  term  Saxon  to  all  buildings  in  tbe  ictreular  styl^ 
La9  been  already  noticed.    Bnt  the  indiscu'iminate  use  of  tbe  t^ 
pellalionof  Goikic,  is  prodoctive  of  a  more  serions  impedimeat 
to  the  aeqaisilion  of  correct  knowledge.     So  various  u  tbe  ap- 
plication of  this  term,  that  it  is  attended  with  no  distinct  idea  ; 
and  I  feel  assured  that  the  reader  of  the  present  page,  will  find 
diffictiUy  in  anticipating  tbe  point  of  bearing  in  which  its  use 
^hall  be  censured  by  the  writer. 

The  term  of  Gothic  was  first  bestowed  on  some  species  of  ec- 
clesiastical architecture,  as  an  epithet  of  obloquy ;  and  was  in* 
tended  to  signify  its  supposed  barbarous  deyiation  from  tbe 
Grecian  or  Roman  modes,  not  to  imply  its  procedure  from  the 
Goths,  who,  in  fact,  possessed  no  national  mode  ofarchitednre, 
and,  when  in  Italy,  profited  by  Italian  artists. 

Once  admitted  as  a  term,  its  vituperative  intention  wovM  be 
forgotten,  if  its  designation  were  unequivocal.  But,  not  being 
derived  from  any  characteristical  attributes  of  style,  it  has  been 
applied,  with  a  laxity  amounting  to  very  blamable  careleasaess^ 
to  all  modes  of  architecture  not  Grecian  or  Roman,  either  coHec- 
tively  or  particularly,  as  favoured  the  iuddence  of  respective 
writers.  Such  a  want  of  attention  to  tbe  first  principle  which 
should  be  used  in  efforts  to  convey  intelligence,^  that  of  employ* 
ing  no  word  which  does  not  communicate  a  clear  and  positive 
idea— has  led  to  a  confusion  in  the  essays  of  many  writers  upon 
this  subject,  which  renders  their  works  nearly  useless.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  these  instances;  and,  nnfortuuately,  such  an 
vnumrration  would  implicate  works  recently  publiKhed.* 

Although 

'  *  For  the  justiee  of  these  anertions  I  refer  tbe  reader  to  the  great  majority 
of  fMiblicatioDS  on  the  ancient  arcbitectnre  of  England*  After  labo«rm|  in 
the  perplexed  pages  iif  tocli  works  nie  must  be  greatly  surprised  to  find  th^ 
follow iiig  remarks  proceed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kerrich.^r-'-'*  In  later  times  it 

has 
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Although  it  is  very  difficult  to  comprehend  what  many  writers 
widdntaitdby  the  word  Gothic,  I  helieve  that,  most  usually,  the 
peinted  stjie  w  intended  by  that  term.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
■Mansiuntformly  the  case.  Several  early  authors  comprise,  under 
the  class  of  GoMtc  buildings,  those  erected  by  the  Saxons  aud 
N<»rmans  in  this  country  ; — ^and,  perhaps,  the  writers  of  a  modem 
date  may  mean  the  same,  so  obscure,  and  even  contradietory,  are 
their  intimations. 

Indiflhrentas  to  a  phrase,  so  that  it  convey  a  distinct  meaning, 
itbeoomesa  duty  on  succeeding  writers  to  adopt  some  Nomen-- 
elatnre  that  may  have  fair  sense  for  its  basis,  and  may  afibrd 
knMnotts  and  decisive  ideas. 

In  aappnrt  of  the  term  which  I  have  used  in  describing  that 
light  and  graceful  mode  of  architecture,  which  intervened  be-' 
tween  the  heavy  circular  style,  and  the  partial  revival  of  the 
Grecisn  in  the  1 6th  century,  I  present  an  opinion  published  in  a- 
work  sanctioned  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries;— an  account  of 
Durliam  cathedral,  with  plans,  elevations,  &c.  of  that  struc- 
ture. 

"  It  is  moch  to  be  wished  that  the  word  Gothic  sliould  not  be 

in  speaking  of  the  architecture  of  England,  from  the  tbir*. 

teenth 


hat  been  tiie  cattom  t»>  restrain  the  term  Gotliic  to  this  light  style  only*'  (the 
poiated}  "aiid  if  has  long  been  %o  called.  That  oaroe  was  received  all  over 
Europei  and  was  so  well  established,  and  evcr^  body  understood,  and  lineir 
so  exactly  what  it  meant,  that  it  really  does  appear  to  be  a  great  pity  {)eople 
would  not  rest  contented  with  it.  It  answered  coropleiely  all  the  purposes 
of  language;  and  much  confusion  has  been  caused  of  late,  by  the  intioduc- 
tien*  and  unsteady  use,  of  new  and  dubious  names ;  and  a  vast  deal  has  been 
written,  which  might  b4ve  well  been  spared." 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Kerrich  affords  a  confotation  of  his  own  position,  in 
the  course  of  the  notes  and  illoslratioos  attached  to  the  same  essay.  .  In  one . 
of  his  illustrauve  plates,  we  find  a' range  of  examples,  in  the  circular  (Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  Anglo  Morman)  style  of  architecture,  which  he  denominates  the  Old 
Oothiecfthe  MiddU  Aget.  Parallel  with  it,  is  a  class  of  pointed  architecture, 
which  be  terms  simply,  C^lAic.'— See  Observations- on  Gothic  Architecture, ' 
ke.  .by.T.  Kerrich,  M.  A.    Archaologia,  Vol.  XVI. 
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toendi  to  ib«  lixieentii  cwotary.    The  tenu  lewb  to  (ii^ 
ideas  «i  the  wl^^  tad  origiMleB  with  the  Italieii  wnten 
the  foaiteenth  and  fifteenth  centviee ;  vho  «|iplied  the 
•ioo  of « U  Manieffa  Getteip'  ia  eoMtcmpt,  to  all  the  wofke  of 
of  the  middle  agea. 

"  FrqntheaewritMiUvaabonmpedbyairChnalDpberWMiu 
the  firet  Sag liah  writer  who  baa  ap^ed  it  to  Baglidb  aiwhitoetnaL 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  light  and  el^;anlalyto  of  fcvilAp 
ing,  wheee  pfiaeipal  and  eharaeieriatto  featee  hi  the  high  poiit** 
ed  areh  stniok  fiwa  two  eentre%  waa  toveatod  in  this 
it  ia  eertain  that  it  waa  here  bvaught  to  ita  higheit  etoto  of 
Isction^  and  the  tesUmonies  of  other  eoontrieay  whoa 
traditiooe  aaeribe  their  moat  beaatiM  ehnrehea  to  EngiiA  mrtiirta, 
adds  great  weight  to  thia  aaaertien^  and  pecniiar  propriety  to 
the  term  English,  now  proposed  to  be  sahstitoted  t»lhe  wevd 
Gothie. 

''  The  arehitectnra  used  by  the  Saxons  ie  very  piopefly  ealM 
Saxon.  The  improveaMnta  introdooed  after  the  Norman  €ha« 
quest,  justify  the  application  of  Norm«n  to  the  edilicea  of  thai 
period.  The  nation  assnmcd  a  new  character  about  the  tlsM  of 
Henry  the  Secoad.  The  language,  properly  called  EngRbh,  was 
then  formed;  and  an  architecture,  founded  on  tlie  Norman  and 
Saxon,  hot  extremely  difierent  from  both,  was  invented  by  En* 
gibh  artists:  it  is,  surely,  equally  jaat  aial  proper  to  dialingmsk 
this  style  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  English." 

It  would  appear  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  matore  re* 
flection,  are  not  disposed  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  the 
above,  as  their  decided  opinion,  in  its  complete  tsoour;  but»  aa 
far  as  an  application  of  terms  is  implicated,  ih&te  can  scarcely  bo 
cause  for  disavowal.— It  is  clear  that  the  architecto  who  deaigwed 
these  stmctares  in  the  pointed  style,  which  so  greatly  aasist  In 
adorning  our  island  with  monumeote  of  art,  did  not  themselves 
bestow  any  distinctive  name  on  their  novel  mode.  Ite  term  of 
designation  with  posterity  must^  therefore,  proceed  from  ceftain 
aurked  architectural  characteristici^  or  from  the  Miaanal  appel^ 
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btm  •!  the  peopk  ander  wIkmm  patronage  it  waa  caoiiitfeoaed  aa4 
aairMto  iAa«taMai  keigbt  9f  perfieiian  ia  Ihia  oaantry.*— Th* 
paeaKafily  nuiat  abviam  to  natica,  b  thb  lights  dalicatey  aiyla, 
ia  tha  ganacal  toadeaay  af  iU  oampaaeat  parU  la  the  Poihtsd, 
ar  pycamidical*  ktmi  while  the  lam  ENOLiaH  aay  he  applied, 
with  aa  alriat  prapriely,  la  tha  arahiteetnfe  praciUed  ky  |A# 
EmglUk,  ae  tha  appellationa  af  Saiaa  and  Nanaau  have  haaa 
aliaa4y  ta  tha  alnifltiifea  aiactad  by  the  Saaaaa  aad  Narmaiia  of 
BiilaMi.,  II  will  ha  atidaBt  that  the  oaa  af  aoah  a  term  i%  ia 
^$A  iaiiaiMA  laaUy  te  fraai  ioplyiag  that  tha  laada  waa  invaal^ 
ai  hy  tha  peapk  vhaaa  aaaa  it  beam;  hat  ia  oMraly  inteaded  ta 
diafriawnala  the  hiitoriaal  era  ai  whieh  it  waa  praotiaad— tha 
•dy  oaaty  by  which  it  waa  adopted. 

The  ORiaiVf  and  earlt  history^  of  the  Poioted.or  English^ 
atyle,  are  iuvotved  in  a  myvteriottM  clood,  which  no  attempts  have 
iiitherto  aaoceeded  in  reDiaving«  and  aoder  whose  gloomy  la* 
flnence  they  will  probably  for  ever  remain.  The  Htrange  oblivion 
attending  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of  so  fine  and  unique  a 
node  of  architecture^  is,  in  some  measure,  explained  by  a  eon- 
aideratioa  of  the  character  aad  circumstances  of  the  persons  en« 
gaged  in  erectiug  buildings  during  the  centuriea  in  which  it 


It  would  appear  that  associations  of  architects  and  workraeo. 
Iiad  been  long  in  the  habit  of  traversing  various  countries,  for  tha 
porpose  of  undertaking  the  construction  of  ecclesiastical  edifice^ 
according  to  the  most  approved  methods  of  each  prevalent  style, 
«r&shion.  These  associated  parties  of  masons  met  with  peculiar 
ikfour  from  the  Pope,  towards  the  close  of  the  12tli  century^ 
Bands  of  "  architecis  and  artists/'  of  various  Rational  extraction, 
were  then  incorporated  by  the  holy  father,  and  were  endowed  witi| 
many  great  and  exclusive  privileges*  Among  the  advautages  ob» 
tained  by  them  at  that  time,  was  an  authoritative  grant  of  per* 
aslaaion  ta  fix  their  own  pricea  of  labour,  subject,  perhaps,  to 
aonifi  regolalions  enacted  in  papal  chapter.  This  arbitrary  prir 
V4kge,  which  exempted  snch  artists  from  tha  operation  of  the 

statutes 
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■tatules  of  labourerB  prevailiiig  in  England,  remained  in  tbre^ 
until  the  roign  of  Henry  the  Sixth;*  hot  it  will  apf  ear  that  they^ 
aaaumed  little  on  so  coinprehenstre  aa  indulgence,  and  were  as 
moderate  in  demaniia  of  remuneration  as  they  were  -  tranacendaDt 
in  professional  skill  The  persons  thus  inuorporated,  and  stima-' 
lated.  to  exertion  by  such  valuable  endowments,  were  termed,  in 
England,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Many  particulars  concerning  this  fraternity,  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  present  enquiry,  are  transmitted  by  Sir  Chrtstopber- 
Wren,  who  waa,  for  many  years,  the  grand  master  and  inlln^ 
genius  of  that  wreck,  or  mimickry ,  of  the  institutien,  which  ex** 
isted  in  his  time ;  and  was  a  man  likely,  from  professional  cu- 
riosity, to  examine  all  its  remaining  records^ 

Sir  Christopher  Wren,  after  noticing  the  indulgences  granted 
to  these  builders  by  the  Pope»  observes  that  they  "  styled  them- 
selves Free  Masons,  and  ranged  from  one  nation  to  another,  aa 
they  found  churches  to  build  (for  very  many  in  those  ages  were 
every  where  in  building,  through  piety  or  emulation.)  Their 
government  was  regular;  and  where  they  fixed  near  the  building 
in  hand,  they  made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  governed  in 
chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and  overlooked  each 
nine;  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  either  out  of  charity, 
or  commutation  of  penance*  gave  the  materials  and  carriages. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  exact  accounts  in  records,  of  tlie  charge 
of  the  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four  hundred  years 
old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem  for  their  oeconomy,  and  ad- 
mire how  soon  they  erected  such  lofty  structures. 

''  Indeed,  great  height  they  thought  the  greatest  magnificence; 
few  stones  were  used  but  what  a  man  might  carry  up  a  ladder,  on 
his  back,  from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  though  they  had  pullies  and 
spoked  wheels  upon  occasion ;  but,  having  rejected  cornices,  they 
had  no  need  of  great  engines;  stone  upon  stone  was  easily  piled 

up 

*  Sssay  by  Goreraor  Pewnall,  Arch«oI.  Vol.  IX. 
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tip  fo  grent  hdg;flto;  fliilr^oi^  the  'pride  Orf 'ilfieir  Ihurks  -HiM  b 
'  phmtfd^B  and  Steeples. 

"  hi  tikis  th^y  essentially  differed  'iK»mtlie  RonUtnlvay,  it%o 
laid  all  their  mouldings  horixontatly,  which  dutde  the  best  pd-- 
'speetiTe:  the  Gothic  way,  on  the  dontrai^,  catried  all  Vbdr 
ifldnldings  perpendi<!nlfllr;  so  that  the  gronhd-work  heitig  settle, 
they  had  nothing  eke  to  do  but  to  spire  all  ap  as  they  'conH. 
iTbns,  they  niade  their  pillars  of  a  bnnldle  of  little  totils's,  wM^h 
'divided  into  mere  when  they  <»tme  to  the  rtidf;  thid'tben  thiihe 
torus's  split  into  many  timall  ones ;  and,  traTefifing  tfne  'an6th&, 
gave  Occasion  to  the  Iracery  work  (sis  they  c&ill  H)  of  ttkieh  this 
society  wtre  the  inventors.  They  used  the  shai^-'poihted  arcti, 
which  would  riie  with  little  centering,  required  ll^ht^r  key-ston<^ 
and  less  hutment,  and  y^t  would  bear  Jliother  row  of  double 
arches,  rising  firoih  the  key-stone;  by  Tiv^ihsifyldg  Of  whi(^, 
they  erected  emitient  structures,  such  as  the  steepto  of  Vienna, 
t^trasboui'g,  and  many  others/' 

In  difterent  pag^s  of  the  ''  Parent  alia,''  from  Whicb  work  the 
above  extract  is  made.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  indicates  that  the 
practice  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  exclusively  appeir- 
taiiied  to  the  fraternity  of  Free-Masons.  And  the  inference  thha 
arising,  is  the  chief  article  of  information  %hich  he  conveys. 
His  distaste  towards  the  attractive  style  used  by  this  skilful  asso- 
ciation, is  sufficiently  known.  It  would  appear  that  he  could  not 
fathom  the  rules  of  art  by  which  their  works  were  governed,  kad 
politically  affected  to  despise  that  which  he  wanted  invention  to 
imitate. 

To  a  contemptuous  neglect  of  enquiry,  or  to  an  affectation  still 
more  reprehensible,  must  be  attribnted  the  excursive  spirit  which 
led  him  to  Vienna  and  Strasbourg,  when  he  might  have  found 
finer  examples  on  English  ground,  executed  from  the  designs  of 
English  artists. 

While  we  recollect  that  the  cultivation  of  the  pointed  style 
appears  to  have  been  exclusively  confined  to  the  fraternity  of 
Fircfs-MasonSf  we  shiil  be  less  surprised  at  the  mystery  in  whicli 
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the  early  history  of  this  beaatiful  order  of  architecture  is  involved* 
The  associated  architecU  and  artificers  so  denominated  naturally 
made  a  secret  of  those  rules  of  art  which  produced  a  lucrative 
monopoly.  And  such  an  intention  was  carried  into  effect  with 
comparative  ease,  in  unlettered  ages,  when  war  was  the  great 
employment  of  the  chieftain,  and  of  liis  adherents  throughout 
nearly  all  classes  of  the  laity.  The  same  spirit  has  been  evinced 
in  more  recent  ages,  in  regard  to  the  cultivation ;Df  other  arts; 
and  has  been  rendered  futile,  only  by  the  enterprising  and  coia- 
mercial  temper  of  an  advanced  state  of  society. 

The  mysterious  and  secret  practices  of  the  free  and  accepted 
masons  have  descended,  by  tradition,  to  their  united  represen- 
tatives of  the  present  day,  and  are  wrought  into  a  proverb  by  the 
vulgar.  That  they  oossessed  written  documents,  illustrative  of 
those  surprising  prinetples  of  art  by  which  they  produced  archi- 
tectural effects  so  consistent  and  impressive,  will  scarcely  be 
denied.  Intent  on  a  love  of  privacy,  and  indignant  at  the  neg*- 
lect  into  wliich  their  science  was  fallen,  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  tluse  documents  were  destroyed  by  the  masons,  on  the  revival 
of  Grecian  architecture.  We  are  distinctly  told  by  Preston, 
that  ''  many  of  the  fraternity's  records,  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Second,  and  preceding  reigtts,  were  lost  at  the  revolution; 
and  that  not  a  few  were  too  hastily  burnt,  at  a  later  date,  by 
some  scrupulous  brothers,  from  a  fear  oil  making  discoveries  pre- 
judicial to  masonry."  The  import  of  these  writings  is  involved, 
perhaps  for  ever,  in  that  profound  obscurity  so  much  cherished 
by  the  association.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  contained 
little  or  no  intelligence  respecting  those  valuable  secrets  of  art 
which  were  once  so  profitable  to  the  brethren,  and  concerning 
which  we  now  enquire  with  such  earnest  and  rational  solicitude. 
That  no  illustrative  pa])ers  remained  in  the  time  of  Sir  Christo* 
ph'T  Wren  is  evident,  from  his  silence ;  and  is  still  more  appa- 
rent, from  the  absurdities  into  which  he  fell  when  he  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  works  of  his  "afcepted"  predecessors. 

1  o  the  above  cause  may  be  attributed  a  portion  of  the  deep  oIh 

scarity. 
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purity  io  vhich  are  bpried  all  circuniBtances  relating  to  the 
early  history  of  the  English  style  of  architeeture.  But  it  is 
scarcely  sufficient  to  account,  on  satisfactory  grounds,  for  the 
whole  of  this  mysterious  gloom.  The  share  which  English  ec- 
clesiastics possessed,  in  the  design  and  execution  of  many  noble 
and  existing  buildings,  cannot  be  forgotten.  It  is  probable  that 
writings,  truly  useful  to  the  subject  in  questipo,  were  destroyed 
at  the  .reformation  of  relij^ion  in  this  coi^ntry.  ,  But  it  is  sur- 
prising that  similar  j^pers,  implicated  in  that  history  of  the  pro- 
cess of  respective. monastical  buildings,  which  was  preserved  in 
almost  every  religious  house,  have  not  been  brought  forward  in 
countries  where  no  such  indiscriminate  havoc  was  performed, 
either  from  the  abused  spirit  of  religious  reform,  ^or  by  the  de- 
structive operation  of  civil  contest,  through  the  long  procedure 
of  many  inquisitive  ages. 

yartons  other  suggestions. might  be  added,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  surprise  of  the  enquirer,  when  he  finds  that  so  little  is 
known  concerning  the  history  of  an  architectural  style,  which 
obtained  encouragement  and  admiration,  for  several  active  cen- 
turies, throughout  the  most  distinguished  districts  of  Europe. 
But,  as  no  facts  are  to  be  afforded,  I  proceed  to  a  statement,  and 
brief  examination,  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  formed  in- 
genious theories  upon  a  subject  left  in  so  much  obscurity,  by 
ages  which  worked  for  posterity,  rather  than  wrote  for  its  gra- 
tification. 


In  stating  the  varioiis  systems  of  such  writers  as  are  eminently 
entitled  to  consideration,  it  is  desirable  to  divide  them,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable,  into  three  classes:— those  which  derive 
the  pointed  style  from  an  immediats  observance,  and  imitation, 
of  natural  combinations ;  others,  which  take  a  narrower  range, 
and  seek  no  farther  than  to  ascribe  the  English  adoption  of  this 
mode  to  a  copy  of  foreign  architecture ;  and,  finally,  such  as 
attribute  it  to  native  English  growth,  arising  from  accidental 
•ircnmstances. 

2  G  2  Dr. 
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t)K  Whf^ttok,  M  ft  fMod  #h«ft  tittle  ^n^airjr  hid  MnM 
^1^  eolbternlhg  tfa«  otigitk  and  ehftt«eteHHiai  of  pdiilttd  afeM*' 
teelufe,  ptiblhftdd  atl  opinibtt,  #HicK  h^  VOaU  irow  proluLbly  hkti 
MtffMttn,  but  #nidn  fec|tlif68  attSMtion,  ftA  it  scdtecld  Into  Wnl 
Mitelfkl  Vi&t7  ftApecUbfe  1^ilel%  he&rijr  bont«mpnrafy  iriHl  it« 
^tttttoK     tfrift  opinion  he  ^xpmAei  in  the  FoHoWin^  Mrti8 : 

^  M%(eta  titfe  BMhi  had  t^tti|o«red  Spain,  and  tlie  geteial 
#ai1toth  iJf  Ihfe  clfibat^,  and  the  religion  6f  th^  old  inbabitanta, 
Bkd  Hpikd«d  theil-  wit^  and  Mbtmi  Iheii-  mirttken  piety^  (both 
ftl^lta  ttMvhie  hf  lh«  n«ighbouriid<»d  df  Ihfe  SliHieeina,  throHglt 
dmdifttibn  bhhdf  Mc^rvitie,  and  kvef8i<)h  td  their  mp^ratition)  1Stx€f 
atrndt  nnt  a  Ttt%  Apecies  df  ahshitectnfe,  unknown  to  Greece  and 
iimae.  ttv  Uhlk  nofth^rn  people,  haVin^t  b^en  aceustonied,  dnHnjt 
ite  SflnttiH  of  ptigftniam,  tA  ^or^hip  the  Deity  in  gmyas,  (a  pirke- 
tice  commoD  to  all  nations)  when  tbeir  neW  feligiM  reqniretf 
cdVefi^  6diflt((!i,  they  ingettidtfaly  projected  to  make  them  re- 
aiSmMfe  gfov^,  a&  nearly  as  th«  d'utkrkce  o^  architecture  wouU 
pehlliit ;  A  6nc^  litdnlgiAj^  their  old  prej^dice^,  and  ptDviding  f&t 
XhtAf  pViKd^ht  ^hVenienteft,  by  a  eoot  ree^ptacle  in  a  anltrt 
ddihisite;  and  With  «hat  skill  and  success  they  executed  th^ 
pV6Jeci,  by  th6  asiisUnce  of  llaracett  architects,  Who«e  ex6ti« 
tXyU  of  boilding;  very  luckily  suited  their  purpMe,  app«a»  fbia 
hex^ee,  that  tto  attifeViUVe  bb^erver  ever  viewed  a  r^gulat-  aveflue 
of  Weii  t^fbirn  trisiss,  intermixing  their  branches  overhead,  but  ia 
presently  put  in  mind  of  the  long  visto  through  a  Gothic  cftth^ 
dral/'* 

In  Y^gatd  tn  the  histbrlc&l  pKLrt  tf  Uiii  statMent,  it'  haft  been 
observe  ibftt  the  Gfnths  abd  Vandals,  whb  enteried  Spain  in  th4 
}'^r  4M,  did  ttnt  acquire  ''a  new  religion  from  the  old  inlrtbi* 
tanta,^^  «fe  thlfey  h&d  previously  adopted  Christianity,  thauglk 
under  an  AHkli  fbrtn.  The  MdOVish  Barauena  did  not  enief 
^l}\k\n  till  th^  jnear  ilt;  ftnd  th^y  pnftii^rvod  k  tegtAnr  state  ttf 
iidslility  against  the  Chrritiln  Spaniard*,  Whohi  they  restrained 

*  Nctt,  ly  WarbsrtoB,  oa  tfte Ibutli  Maial  XiMjr  ^ P*P«> 
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to  Ihe  nountaina  of  A^twriiw.  Hi»  ikUu  nko  ara  Wq  Murly  fer 
the  orifin  of  tkia  atyle  w  Svrope>  aa  it  ia  aofioteaUy  evidaat 
tkai  a  diftreat  m^ode  araa  pt^ctiaBd  ia  aH  Chrialiaii  eQaaUiea  for 
^etvaral  oaalariaa  alkeraar^. 

If  conaidered  wUHoal  raialion  ^  any  partiMlaa  p^epK  the 
affect  pradaoad  by  an  avaana  of  |all  lasonant  treaa,  ktltmiai^- 
Uag  in  the  ajpper  braaelifs,  mmy  alill,  with  aaoM  paraana,  kt 
aopposed  likely  ta  liava  afiarded  a»  utaful  la^gaelioa  ia  IIm  pra- 
jaalora  of  this  alyle,  «ho  aartalaly  had  suffleltttt  haUaeaa  of 
ganiaa  to  raaart  to  aatore  for  a  prototype,  fiat  the  atiaart  «z* 
tent  of  thia  eyatem  is  far  from  aHwdiag^  evea  a  eoajeotaral  arifin 
to  any  other  departmeata  of  the  poiated  style  than  the  ateh,  and, 
perhaps,  the  groiaed  reof.  ^  ic^r  all'*  (obsarvea  Dr.  Milner)  '*  the 
iatersection  of  traceiy  work  is  nearly  the  oaly  oircaaMtaaee  in 
vbieh  the  poiated  style  fesambles  the  iatermixiag .  bq«gbs  ef 
trees  growing  together.  The  ribs  a#  a  groin  do  i^at  grow  smaller, 
as  they  extend  themselves,  like  vegetable  shoots;  aor  do  the 
latter,  when  they  eross  eaeh  elher,  form  large  knobs,  like  the 
basses  of  arohitectqre.  Again,  the  trunk  whieb  supports  the 
boogbs  b  generally  a  aimple  apright,  aat  a  oluater  of  soppartef s : 
nor  baa  it  aay  thing  resembliag  either  capitals  or  bases/'* 

The  uivestigators  of  our  aneieat  architecture  and  its  history, 
have  been  preaeated  with  a  earious  and  highly*wroogbt  theory, 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  Jrnnus  Mali,  Bart.  This  ingenioas  anti« 
\nuy»  referriag  to  these  priaeiplea  whence  all  the  works  ef  tme 
geniaa  take  their  data,  abserves  that  "  the  combination  ef  art 
wi|h  uatare,  of  which  we  see  Ihe  most  perfeet  example  in  the 
Corinthian  capital,  prodaoes  what  arecatled  Arebitectenic  forms, 
ia  which  the  variety  of  aatare  being  subjected  to  the  rei^ubirity 
of  art,  the  work  acquires  that  peculiar  eharaeter,  which,  in  a 
natural  objeet,  or  ia  its  entire  representation,  we  oonsider  as 

2  G  3  offensive, 

•  Ecckiiastical  vahilecture  of  the  Middle  ages,  p.  6^ — 68.  See  also 
tome  eitensive  and  judicious  remarlts  on  the  deficiencies  of  Dr.  Warburton'f 
theory,  in  Sir  James  Hall's  Essa^  oo  the  oria'in  of  Ovthic  Architecture,  tcci 
p.89-.«90. 
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offeDsive,  under  the  name  of  formality;  but  whicb^  in  archttee- 
ture^  we  admire  an  a  beauty,  under  the  name  of  symmetry/' 

Occupied  with  this  view  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  pointed 
style^  in  whatever  district  of  the  globe  the  invention  might  have 
occurred,  he  was  accidentally  induced  to  attribute  it  to  an  imita- 
tion of  small  simple  buildings,  composed  of  willow  rods.  He 
worked  experimentally  on  his  new  idea,  and  found,  tbat^  from 
an  arli€cial  combination  of  such  rods,  united  with  the  efiects  pro* 
dnced  on  them  ''by  time  and  the  course  of  nature,"  eveu'tbe  most 
intricate  foi'ms  of  this  elaborate  style  might  be  reduced,  in  the 
view  of  a  theorist,  to  the  simplicity  of  their  original  staie.- 

A  casual  thought,  incidentally  conceived,  and  expressed  with- 
out a  view  to  its  consequences,  but  which  tends  towards  the  same 
speculation,  occurs  in  the  following  words  of  Grose ;  "  a  number 
of  boughs,  stuck  into  the  ground  opposite  to  each  other,  and  tied 
together  at  top,  in  order  to  form  a  bower,  exactly  describe  tbe 
pointed  arch."* 

Searching  in  history  for  supports  of  his  theory.  Sir  James 
Hall  notices  several  early  religious  buildings,  which  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  made  of  rods.  Such  were  the  fiist  little  church 
of  Durham,  and  the  celebrated  old  church  of  Glastonbury. 

Thus  is  it  ascertained  that  two  of  the  most  ancient  churches  in 
this  country  were  composed  of  wicker-work ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  buildings  in  question  were  regarded  with  very 
peculiar  reverence,  in  ages  far  descending  from  the  high  date  of 
their  foundation.  Sir  James  Hall  has  sufficiently  profited  by 
this  historical  aid,  in  stating  it  as  being  likely  that  a  pious  pos- 
terity would  endeiivour  to  preserve  the  peculiar  forms  of  such 
churches,  by  representing  them  in' stone;  "and  this  attempt, 
when  carried  into  execution,  being  found  to  produce  a  beautiful 
effect,  it  i^  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  idea  should  be- 
come a  .favourite  one,  and,  being  followed  out  by  successive  re- 
finements, might  give  biith  to  a  new  style  of  architecture." 

There 

•  Antiq.  of  Engfund  and  Wales,  p.  75. 
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There  is  a  very  obTious  objection,  on  bistorical  calculations,  to 
tbe  probable  truth  of  tliis  theory.  Between  the  foundation  of 
the  above  two  wicker-churcbes,  and  the  appearance  of  the  pointed 
style,  there  intervened  the  circa lar,  or  Anglo-Saxon  and  Aii<?lo* 
Nonnan  modes  of  architecture.  The  anthor  presents  some  iu- 
geniooB  thoughts  for  the  removal  of  this  argomentative  obstruc- 
tion, and  such  as  may  be  worthy  of  much  attention,  when  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  a  theory.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  state 
them  in  the  present  page,  as  they  are  quite  unconnected  witb 
historical  d^uction. 

In  his  elaborate,  yet  amusing,  work.  Sir  James  Hall  has  satis- 
factorily proved  that  it  is  possible  to  imitate  from  the  sinuous 

willow,  with  the  aid  of  the  axe,  or  knife,  and  the  operations  of  \ 

nature,  the  most  simple  and  the  most  complex  constituent  parts, 
of  pointed  architecture.  Those  divisions  of  his  work  which  are 
not  more  immediately  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  a  favourite 
system,  contain  great  information  on  the  subject  of  the  ancient 
architecture  of  England. 

At  the  head  of  those  who  attribute  the  pointed  style  to  a  foreign 
derivation,  must  be  noticed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ;  and,  as  his 
thoughts  upon  this  subject  have  had  great  influence  with  many, 
succeeding  writers,  it  is  evidently  desirable  to  present  them,  in 
the  present  place,  without  any  material  abridgment. 

*'  He  was  of  opinion  that  what  we  now  vnlgarly  call  Gothic, 
ought  properly  and  truly  to  be  named  Saracenic  architecture,  re- 
fined by  the  Christians;  which,  first  of  all,  began  in  the  east, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  by  the  prodigious  success  of 
those  people  that  adhered  to  Mahomet's  doctrine,  who,  out  of 
zeal  to  their  religion,  built  musques,  caravauseras,  and  sepul- 
ehres,  wherever  ihey  came. 

•*  These  they  contrived  of  a  round  form,  bftcause  Ihey  would 
pot  imitate  the  Chnstiau  fi<rure  of  n  cross,  nor  the  old  Greek 
manner,  which  they  thought  to  be  idolatrous;  and,  for  that 
reason,  all  sculpture  became  otFensive  to  them. 

2  Q  4  "  They 
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'*  They  IhM  Ml  on  ft  new  »ode^  of  th^r  owft  iii?fitif» 
thMgli  il*  flrighi  faille  been  expected  wilh  betlec  lenM^  coofiidtt- 
ing  Ifae  Anbiene  waaled.noi  geomdrieiaae  in  theft  age,  ner  tbei 
Bfaoie,  iiho  traneletedaHtkenMMiQiefeloM  Gfeekbpoke.    A% 
thegr  popegefted  their  reUgioa  with  gteei  diUgeoM^  so  they  hfilt 
neey <e  in  ail:  thair  conqnared  eitieein  haate*    The.faairiM.  of 
giaat.nMUPblev  hgr  which  the  vanqniafaad  natiene  of  Syria,  CgTpth 
a«dttli  the  eaat,  had.  been  anfplied  with  coIubum,  afdiitrareR* 
andgreal  alanea,  wei»  now deaerted.    The  Sancena  were*,  thipw 
fere,  neceaaitated  to  accommodate   Iheir  arebitediue  to  aiii|i> 
matuffiala,  whetheK  marble  or  free  atona^  aa  e? ery.  eonnlrf  ir^ily 
nffindedk    They  thought  columna  and  heavy  oomicea,  impepti.-^ 
■eoft,  and  night  be.  omitted:  and,  affediDg  the  rovnd  form.  £m( 
BMeqeeiW  they  elevated  cttpolaa^  in  aoBM  inatanoca  witJ^  gmoii 
enottghk 

*'  The  holy  wami  gave  the  Chriatiaaa  who.  had:  bcMa  thea^  m 
idea,  of  the  Saracen  woika,  whieh  were  aftcrwaadi»  by  IbMk 
imitated  in  the  weat;  and  they  refined  upon  it  every  day  ae.tfee|b 
proceeded  in  building  chorchea.  The  Italiana  (among  whom  were 
yet  aoine  Gaeek  iwlngeea,)  and  with  them«  French*  Cicanwia, 
nnd  Pl^inga,  joiaed  into  a  fraternity  of  arohileele,  paoooiiog 
pqiel  bnUa  fer  their  eneenragement^  and  particular  privil^^''^ 

It  in  not  made  evident  that  Sir  Ghriatepher  Wcea  had  any 
foundation  fer  the  above  opinion  reapectiog  the  Saiaoenie  ciigin 
cf '  thic>  ^yle»  esoapt  ingeiiioua  theoretical  aormiaea.  The  ar* 
eUteeta  who  practiaed  thia  fine  order,  were  iar  from  applying  to 
U;  any  appellatiott  which  betrayed  a  tradition  of  their  having 
derived  their  ptotoiype  from  the  eaat  The  pointed  manner  of 
building  wna  by  them  termed  aimply  the  unp  umtA^  or  atyle.4« 
If  the  teatimooy  of  aome  painted  windowa,.  repieaanted  byMonVr 

faucaui 

*  Wfen'f  Pftrenbilia. — Some  farther  renuirks  afforded  bjr  Sir  Chrittop)>er 
Wreo,  but  not  immediately  connected  with  a  sjrstem  respecting  the  origin  o( 
the  poimedj  or  English,  stjrle,  bate  been  presented  in  those  prtTiooa  paget 
wk^h  treat  on  the  fraternity  of  Free  Masons. 

4  Smy  by  OoTfmor  pownall,  Ar^wol.  Vol.iX« 
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fanocMH  and  notitid  hyiDm  MHsiiv  l^a«yi^tiicated>  it  affords  a 
4»aii|lfiiaMa  a^fomaa^  Jft  fiooiw  <^  Ihe  idea  tWl  no  anch  tradi- 
tltai  esifiaid  aMoogal  tbe  eariy  praakilianen  \m  thia  atyle.^— 
TiMae  pAawl  windanraoioiir  ili  Iha  akoacli.  of  St  DiMiia»  near 
Vtn%i  and  are  aaid,  by  Monifiiacon,  to  have  been  execoie^ 
Mdea  Iha  direotlaft  of  Abbql  Siiger,  in  1^141^  <'  We  have 
Ihm^^  obaeivea  Dr.  MUn^r,  "*  a  oontiniiedt  aeim  of  Ibe  firat 
«ai«Ae,  in.  vhiek  a.  gaeal.  nnibor  of  aroliea  are  seen,  bat  in 
none  of  them  is  there,  lbs  lea«t  appeaianea  of  ^  point'^« 

Tho<  tlnory.  of  Sis  ChristDpheB  Wnn  (for  soeli  iS  nust,  at  pre* 
aenti  be  enlitlediyhaa  net  wiAsMiobfeMiMa  opposition  from  seve- 
lal  leasned)  qnaslers.  Nsmevona  writers,  oooHnenein^  with  Mr. 
Benthaniyt  deuy>  on  tiie  antbosity  of  tratelleni  wbo  have  visited 
tbo-easl^  tbait  lb«<e  are  ^aoesof  tbisstyla  Wbe  poreeive<»in  the 
Holy  iMid,  except  in  one  cbnrsh  at  Aere,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  bnilt  by  aa  Sqiwpean  Christian;  and  in  some  easoal 
pointed  avshes. 

Int  tbe  opinions  respecting  tbe  existence  of  bmldhigs  in  the 
pointed  style,  in  other  pasts  of  the  east,  m«  more  contrary; 
and  the  argnments  of  those  on  the  stronger  side  are  less  d^ 
cishre. 

The  noble  editor,of  tbe  poetltamous  work  of  the  Rev.  O.  It 
Whfttittgton,  asserts,)  that,  ^  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  north 
of  the  Eaxine,  throogh  Constantinople  loiBgyptv  we  shaH' dis- 
cover, in  every  conntry  to  tbe  eastward  of  this  boundary,  frequent 
examples  of  tbe  pointed  arch,  accompanied  with  the  alender 
proportions  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Ara* 
bia,  Persia ;  from  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian,  throogh 
the  wilds  of  Tartary ;  in  Ac  various  kingdoms,  and  Aroughout 
the  whole  extent  of,  India;  and  even  to  the  frirtbest  Kmits  of 

©hina.*^ 


*  Ecclesiastical  arcbitectnre  of  tbe  Middle  ages,  p.  S7> 
f  Hist,  of  Ely  Cathedral,  p.  S8. 
X  Renaiitby  Lord  Aberdsfa,  la  tbs  Fisftce  to  Whittiscton'f  Hlitoriail 
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China."  His  lordship  adds,  that  'Mt  is  tine  we  are  onabU,  far 
the  most  part,  to  ascertain  the  precise  dates  •f  these  buildings;'' 
bat  he  considers  this  to  be,  in  reality,  ''  not  very  important 
it  being  sttfficient  to  stale  the  fact  of  their  comparative  anti* 
quity." 

The  same  noble  writer,  however,  admits  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
direct  the  enquirer  to  such  buildings,  constructed  in  the  style 
under  consideration,  as  are  indubitably  of  a  dale  anterior  to  tbo 
appearance  of  the  pointed  mode  in  the  west. 

This  impediment  to  the  reception  of  an  opinion  (avoaring  the 
eastern  extraction  of  the  pointed  order»  his  lordship  aoeounts  far 
by  a  summary  of  observations,  condensed  under  three  heads. 

He  first  mentions  "  the  scantiness  of  authentic  record  of  par* 
ticniars  relating  to  these  subjects  amongst  oriental  nations,  and 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  such  as  auiy  exists 
by  most  of  those  who  engage  in  this  enquiry.'' 

This  remark  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  frequent  destroctive 
wars,  and  revolutions,  of  the  east,  which  have  frequently  en* 
tailed  the  same  fiite  on  works  of  art,  and  utility,  that  attended 
the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  states  subverted.  This  cause  "  mast 
of  necessity,  have  greatly  diminished  the  number  of  architectncai 
specimens,  especially  those  of  early  date." 

In  the  third  divisisn  of  his  summary.  Lord  Aberdeen  remark* 
"  that  the  people  of  the  east,  with  whom  we  are  best  acquainted, 
sacrificed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  their  peculiar  and  less 
durable  mode  of  building  to  that  which  they  found  adopted  and 
established  by  the  Greeks.  Thus,  after  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, every  mosque  was  constructed  in  imitation  of  the 
church  of  Hants  Sophia;  and  the  massive  pile  of  Justinian,  with 
the  addition  of  their  own  lofty  and  slender  minarets,  has  served 
as  a  model  in  the  exercise  of  the  piety  and  magnificence  of  each 
succeeding  sultan.  Before  the  conquest  of  the  metropolis,  the 
same  practice  seems  to  have  been  prevalent;  and,  in  their  pre- 
vious acquisition  of  many  cities  of  the  empire,  the  Christiaa 
edifices  were  converted  to  the  purpose  of  Maliommedaii  worship/* 

Notwithstanding 
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NotWUhitaYidingf  the  operAtidn  of  these,  and  olhercaases,  he  be* 
lieves  "  that  there  still  exist  facts  to  render  the  notion  for  which 
he  contends,  highlf  probable  in  the  eyes  of  those  wbo  are  con- 
tent to  view  it  without  the  medium  of  prejudice,  or  estabtished 
system/' 

In  appreciating  the  tendency  of  the  above  positions,  it  will  be 
first  observed  by  the  reader,  that,  according  to  Ithe  iuibrmation 
conveyed  by  Pocock,  Norden,  Shaw,  Le  Bmyn,  and  other  tra- 
vellers, there  are  not,  at  present,  to  be  discovered  any  positive 
traces  of  the  pointed  order  of  architecture  (except  the-  chnrch  of 
Acre,  ailready  cited,)  in  the  Hoiy  Land,  or  other  'countries  fre- 
quented by  the  crusaders.  If  those  writers  may  be  depended  oui 
the  disappearance  of  all  such  buildings,  if  they  really  once  ex- 
isted, with  the  exception  of  the  church  at  Acre,  is  scarcely  ac» 
counted  for,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  by  any  arguments  -presented 
in  the  work  so  ably  transmitted  to  the  public  by  Lord  Aber* 
deen: 

It'  IS  the  professed  intention  of  the  present  undertaking,  to 
compare  the  opinions  of  different  writers,  and  thus  to  present 
the  reader  of  the  Beauties  of  England,  with  the  result  *sf  the  in- 
vestigations, and  speculative  enquiries,  of  the  most  useful  and 
approved  antiquarie8^•on  each  chosen  subject  of  discussion.  In 
opposition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr  Whittington  and  his  noble 
editor,  I,  therefore,  place  those  of  Dr.  Milder,  who  observes  that 
these  ingenious  writers  have  surveyed  the  architecture  of  the 
east  by  means  of  prints  only ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  inspected 
such  illustrative  documents  "  with  diffcfrent  eyes  from  those  of 
all  former  writers  aud  travellers.^ 

In  pursuit  of  arguments  to  support  this  assertion,  the  follow<« 
ing  observations  occur  in  different  pages  of  his  treatise  on  ths 
architecture  of  the  Middle  ages. — It  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon 
what  grounds  a  writer  asserts  that  frequent  buildings,  to  the  east 
of  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  of  the  Euxiue  through  Constan- 
tinople to  Egypt,  display  the  pointed  style,  "  except  on  account 
of  the  misshapen  minarets,  and  obelisks,  which  the  Mahometans 

/  '        add 


Mill.''    i:wattita  oC  4tfvi^  vte^ifim  «•  «af  ¥wai  aw  i»  ii 

"  Thwi  nroeh,  howaver,  we  know,  that  the  edifice  of  81.  &hipM% 

wmd^rn^^'^  10  H»»  |gft  qmimity^im  MWing  tfctir  wegfieiji  to 
mMmp  a  pMDl04  aiek  qm  %  p<w»i9l%  vi  Ikt  vMa  af  ila  m^ 
final  wtufc/^ 

k^Perfia^wefaiK  iqdaiJL  tfc»  paialej  arei^,  i»  »  fcw  Wyifa^ 
fill  atker  paMk  WiiMmga;  ImiI  w«  bateau  taaaiAa  taalJMllhfi 
4ilr  qC  aagr  ai  Iheie  ;  ai4  tie  hava^  eAliatviae^  tiifaiial  laaeea 
im  b#lia¥a  ^ima,  la  ba  poitaip%  aal  aal j  W  CSai^ia  Khv^  m 
Hm  I3lb  cMlBigr,  bat,  abo^  t»  TiimriaMi,  ia  ibe  161b;  hrtk  af 
nboii  ««ept  air  iiaia  thaA  caaabiy  all  iba  mofMuiaBls.^ 

In  India,  obaervea-  Dr.  M  ilner,  ''  tbere  are  eereral 
hmwm,  9fA  ailiar  bniUiDg^,  «ilb  Iha  aiaqaaMl  w^  « 
fciaaaliaw,  vbich  nigte  eeMK  Wbefoi^  %a  Ihakltal  aidaa  tf 
tht  yaintadiitgiila*  Baft  th^aa  U9p  ganiwaadiy,  oCa  veiy  laeaak 
4ale.*  Thai»Mm»>aaaonrtabalt  of  Iba  haJWiii^  at  Iba  »»pla 
ei  Waihf%  «bid<  abip^  baa;aaManaHaUafMa  vilkasi 
aiabilealara.'t'  li  apfaar%  haiaeaar,  anfc  la  ba  loary 
Ibaarigiaaltityla  qCindb,  aaibappaaw  ntbaii  at^K^dcva 
aaaatians  aad  aibar  aacinifc  waib%  i*  UHMk  tb»  atmm,  «tk  tba 
fikailpaasljlt  aC  Kgypl." 

NalwilbalMidaii^  tba  daaiiiv*  alrai*  «i 
I  an  indaeed  to  beliate,  from  th^iatalK^a 
^iailcA  iMIiaab  aaalHra.  aan«lH|ip^  lbal»a«maa  iebi  af  aii|Biry 
ia  stiM  opa%  in  ngard  la  Ib^  aaaiaai  arabilaalaiftaf  Maay  af  tbaaa 
diatndi.  lb  will  ba  evident  Iba*  aoa  paeaenl  dadactiaaa  ana 
abiefly  iaad»  imm  tba  ■oqe— la  pte—ilwl  by  taaaeMbi  wb^  bad 
» aallialieitj' af  ob|eel»i»i«e«,  BMagr  af  ipbnb  wtmoi  frtatar 


*  Sm  DaoiePf  bdian  vkirt.  4  Hid. 
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tttf^Ufaefe  thah  «  4i«^Uitib6,  mttt\y  tatidtis,  In  Ve^^  f6  Ik 
nyeleriotts  ptiMcg^  lii  tte  IriMofy  of  iilfiti^le  wi,  hbWever  tidbt6. 
CMu^  \lhaii  «|Mto  flihi  fltetj^k^  teay  Ite  atUiid^,  iJT  lire  day  abouid 
%t^  antt«  iii  irlrich  kli  €tAH|M(l!^,  Who  hafil  otire  object  kloue  tt& 
itohfiiJImitfibn,  nekufnis  iroiii  the  ekst,  %it!h  ac'ciMt^  drawing,  aud 
%HttcMk  deaeriptiona,  of  X\m  btfUdingi  which  are  ^hete  Urgely 
dMilMted,  -^^mialy  Without  k^iown  teeOTd,  hot  aoiiicltittidB 
Mntio^,  tfi  ttMih jF  architecrural  (oitictalan.  Very  great  itad  inteN 
HHhg  lu)1lh|iiity. 

tlte  iftilject  olr  the  iii^hltt^ctat^  of  ttkt  etitX,  aa  supposed, to  W 
^d*ne^M  Vith  'dr^  ladaptation  olT  the  pointed  atyle  to  Eiiglisli 
Mldiiigii,  irin  Ve  aliglillly  V^anmed  in  a  tature  page;  Wt  I  caii^ 
hot  atold  tioti'clSng,  ia  the  prcfs^at  place^  a  remark  of  Dr.  ITilaer, 
^idi,  dtlibiigh  of  a]a(UMrdinate  Unport,  still  appears  to  be  too 
tBgenioQs  for  neglect. 

TUt  lettrtied  iNiter  Arai^s  an  rtaference  from  "history,  aa  to  tha 
UhprbbaMfity  of  kh^  pointed  Atyte  proceediag  from  informaiioo 
49Sintey«d  tliYOugh  th^  crusaders,  hy  comparing  ihe  date  of  the  first 
«llftsade  Ulth  Hie  app'earanCift  ^  Xhh  mode,  and  by  a  notice  6Y 
ffer^Otfs  wlxsoliad  previously  visited  the  Holy  Land« 

Tim  ifltet  cru^de  commenced  in  1096,  and  terminated,  by  the 
conquest  ^  J'^hhaat'em,  in  VfJfSd.  Assuredly,  the  pointed  order 
tff  afdiitec'ture  wiCs  not  known  in  England  for  many  years  after 
Ihte  tatter  ^ate;  yet  namerons  splendid  buildings  wei^  erected, 
iit  utmost  nnlimit^  expense,  1[>etween  that  time  and  the  pre- 
Minled  period  of  its  adoption,  or  invention,— Gondulph,  Iho 
Memorable  ecclesiastical  architect  of  Itocheater  catbedral,  of  tbe 
chapel  in  the  Tower  of  Iiondon,  and  aeveral  other  structures, 
^  bikd  made  a  journey  of  devotion  to  the  Holy  Land*  (in  com- 
^any  %ith  WilTiam,  who  afterwards  became  Archbishop  of  Rouen^ 
and  was,  himself,  one  of  the  architects  of  its  cathedral)  a  littla 
befoYe  tbe  first  crusade ;  and,  of  course,  surveyed  the  buildings 
nl'that  Cdutttfy  at  bis  leisure.    Yet,  in  vain  do  we  examine  hia 

subsisting 

*  Jf^BScL  lEtoffm.  Vit  Oimd.  Aug.  Sac.  p.  174. 
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subsisiini^  works  at  Rochester  and  in  London,  for  an  arch,  a  pi(-» 
lar,  or  a  mouldings  in  the  style  under  consideration.'^* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinions  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  baT« 
lately  been  tindicated  by  Mr,  Haggitt,  in  the  second  pf  "  Two 
Letters/'  both  of  which  display  mnch  industry  of  remark  and 
great  erudition.  This  writer,  among  other  instances  ^roHring 
the  possibility  of  the  pointed  style  being  derived  from  the  east; 
states  the  occurrence  of  pointed  arches,  accompanied  with  in- 
scriptions in  the  Cuphic  character,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse  since  the  tenth  century.  The  importance  of 
Ibis  information  is  obvious,  as  it  would  appear  to  supply  the 
place  of  circumstantial  record,  and  to  prove,  according  to  th« 
extent  of  Mr.  Haggitt's  observations,  that  the  ch^acteristical 
arch  of  this  order  existed  in  the  east,  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
Crusades. 

The  next  theory  to  be  noticed,  is  marked  by  considerable  in- 
genuity, but  has  still  less  foundation  in  distinguishable  proba- 
bility of  fact,  than  that  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Mr,  Murphy, 
in  the  Introduction  to  his  history,  plans,  and  elevations  of  the 
church  ofBataIha,  supposes  that  the  whole  system  of  Pointed, 
or  English,  architecture  is  founded  on  attention  to  a  pyramidal 
form  of  structure;  and  thus  ascribes  its  origin  to  Egypt. 

The  characteristical  arch  of  this  style  he  considers  as  not 
governing  the  composition,  but  as  following  in  the  general  order 
of  things ;  not  as  a  cause,  but  as  a  concomitant  part. — "  If  we 
take,''  observes  Mr.  Murphy,  "  a  comprehensive  view  of  any  of 
these  structures  externally,  we  shall  perceive  that  not  only  the 
arch,  but  every  vertical  patt  of  the  whole  superstructure,  termi- 
nates in  a  point;*'  and  he  adds  that  the  general  form,  if  viewed 
from  any  of  the  principal  entrances,  "  will  be  found  to  have  a 
pyramidical  tendency." 

These  positions  are  illustrated  by  a  notice  of  the  component 
parts  of  soch  edifices.    "  Each  of  the  buttresses  and  turrets  ar» 

crowned 

*  Xcdesiasttcal  architectare  of  the  Middle  ages,  p.  56» 
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crowned  with  a  small  pyramid.  If  niches  are  introduced,  they 
are  crowned  with  a  pyramidical  canopy.  The  arches  of  the  doors 
and  windows  terminate  in  a  point ;  and  every  little  necessary 
ornament,  which  encircles  the  whole,  has  a  pointed  or  angular 
tendency.  Spires,  pinnacles,  and  pointed  arches  are  always 
found  to  accompany  each  otlier;  and  clearly,  imply  a  system 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  pyramid.'^ 

According  to  this  theory,  the  arch  in  such  buildings,  as  is  in- 
timated above,  "  was  made  pointed,  because  no  other  form  could 
have  been  introduced,  with  equal  propriety,  in  a  pyramidal  figure* 
to  answer  the  different  purposes  of  uniformity,  fitness,  aud  strength; 
and  its  origin  roust,  consequently,  be  attributed  npt  to  accident 
but  to  ordination.'^ 

The  cause  to  whieh  Mr.  Murphy  assigns  this  alleged  imita- 
tion of  the  pyramid  in  Christian  structures,  is  curious,  aud  is 
captivating  from  its  novelty  and  boldness.  He  observes  that 
spires  were  introduced  in  the  12th  century,  about  the  time  that 
the  practice  of  burying  in  churches  became  general  over  Europe; 
and  he  supposes  that  the  pyramidal  form  of  tlie  spire,  was  used 
as  the  denotatiou  of  a  church  comprising  a  cemetery.  This  re- 
presentation he  imagines  to  have  been  borrowed  "  from  tha 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  placed  the  pyramid  over  their  ceme* 
teries,  as  denotin;^  the  soul  under  the  emblem  of  a  fiame  of  fire, 
(whence  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  origin)  thus  to  testify  their 
belief  of  its  immortality." 

If  we  separate  the  architectural  part  of  this  system  from  the 
ingenuity  of  its  allusion  to  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians  and 
other  ancient  nations,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  scarcely  sufficient 
to  account  for  many  leading  peculiarities  of  the  pointed  style,  inde- 
pendent of  a  general  tendency  to  the  pyramidal  figure.  In  such  a 
point  of  view,  (as  has  heen  remarked  by  a  recent  critical  writer) 
pediments  and  gable-ends,whicli  must  have  been  coeval  with  build- 
ing itself,  in  every  age  and  country,  "  may  be  called  the  parents 
of  pointed  architecture,  with  more  apparent  reason  than  the  pyra- 
mids."   However  alluring  may  prove  the  notions  of  Mr.  Murphy, 

respecting* 
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rekpedUng  the  hngiu  of  ^he  tfpire,  (thkft  gMii,  meoonfiii^  to  Ui 
tyitem,  of  all  the  iplendid  and  IntriciiteVailetlea  of  thie^lc) 
It  may  ap(iear  prebalile  to  maby  ^perMma,  thkt  teieh  ah  eleTkUtt 
fattnit  of  001*  aiidient  diifrch^  wan  merely  Aligned,  hk  the  aim* 
jAieity  of  its  firat  hitieation,  to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  place  Of  wof- 
"Mp,  Whea  vural  roads,  ihrotaghoiit  the  whole  coimtfjr,  ir^ 
devious,  and  rendered  m6re  ohsenre  by 'llhiek'AuDMs  ofhrM  VA 
woodland. 

tSavefnoir  PowfuSl,  ih  kn  esiiay  inserted  In  tho'ninllh  VotiiittBe 
of  Ai'chaeologiit,  ap'p'eafs  lo  hetiete  ^at  the  principle  of  Ih^ 
poiated  8ty1e  was  deiiVecl  from  vaulted  ceiKnga  of  stoiie,  execntei 
In  imitation  of  timber-work ;  and  from  other  erections,  compost 
of  timber,  which  he  attributes  to  the  north,  and  terms  Teutonic 

Utr.  Knight*  ateerta  "thkt the ^tyle  of  architectnre  which  we 
call  Cathedral  or  monastic  iGrothic,  is  mkoifesUy  a  corruption  of 
the  ifacred  archftectare  of  the  'Greeks  or  Romans,  by  a  mfxCbiw 
of  the  Mo<Arifth*oY  Saracenesque,  which  is  formed  ont  of  a  comht- 
taation  of  Egyptian,  t^ersian,  and  Hindoo/' 

Mr.  Hdtbkinsf  belielres  that "  the  Gothic  style  was  not  wlioITy 
an  original  itavention^  or  discovery  of  forms  before  unknown.'' 
t)n  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  it  was  "  ratliera  combination  df 
a  variety  of  peculiai'ities,  which  had,  at  ditferent  p'eriods,  been 
separately  introduced  into  the  then  existing  style  of  architecture, 
and  a  judicious  adaptation  of  each  to  the  others/'-^This  truly 
surprising  and  felicitous  combination,  he  supposes  to  have  first 
appeared  in  Fhince,  and  to  hsve  been  thence  "  baiisplanted  to'^ 
ttaly,  £ng'land,  and  other  countries. 

The  claim  of  Italy  to  structures  in  the  pointed  style,  of  a  very 
early  date,  was  brought  forwards,  with  much  confidence  of  aoea-^ 
racy,  some  few  years  back,  by  Hlfr.  Smirke;  but  a  judiciooa  an- 
tiquary^ Sir  Benry  Englefield,  detected  the  error  into  which  thib 

gentleraaki 

*  Enqtirj  into  th«  principles  of  Tute. 
t  History  of  the  Origia  cif  Godiis  sNlutactais. 
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gMitlemau  had  &Uen«  and  proved  thai  he  had  mistaken  sabse^ 
^ueot  alterationa  for  parts  of  the  original  buildings.* 

The  writers  who  contend  for  the  English  origin  of  pointed  ar« 
chitectnre,  and  ascribe  its  invention  to  incidental  causes,  spring* 
ing  from  the  natural  procedure  of  the  arts,  are  equally  numerous 
and  respectable  with  those  who  are  described  aibove  as  maintain- 
ing a  contrary  opinion. 

Mr.  BenthaM,  intent  only  on  the  acquisition  of  truth,  and  par- 
suing  his  object  with  correspondent  simplicity  and  plain  Sense« 
admits  "  that  he  has  not  met  with  any  satisiactory  account  of  the 
origin  of  pointed  arches ;  when  invented  or  where  first  takeu 
notice  of;''  but  adds,  that  **  some  have  imagined  they  might 
possibly  have  taken  their  rise  from  those  arcades  we  see  in  the 
early  Norman,  or  Saxon  buildings,  on  walls,  where  the  wida 
semi-circular  arches  cross  and  intersect  each  other>  and  form^ 
thereby,  at  their  intersection,  exactly  a  narrow  and  sharp* point- 
ed arch/'t 

This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Milner,  whd  has  greatly 
enlarged  upon  the  hiut  thus  aflbrded,  and  has  worked  it  into  a 
regular  theory,  which  is  deserving  of  careful  attention,  equally 
from  the  public  notice  which  it  has  obtained,  and  from  its  in- 
trinsic merits. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Milner  has  appeared  in  various  forms  of 
publication,  but  is  most  copiously  presented  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  History  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  work  intituled  A  Trea- 
tise on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England  during  the 
Middle  ages. 

The  positions  maintained  by  this  author  are  as  follow : 

First,  that  the  whole  style  of  Pointed  architecture,  with  alt 

9  H  its 

•  Arehaol.  Vol.  XV. 
f  HiiCofy  of  Ely  GtthcdraK— It  wobtervabla  that  Sir  JaoMt  Hall  (Enay 
•B  Gothic  archk«cturej  p*  91,)  mentions  Mr.  Benthan  at  having  hifonoad 
hin  (Sir  Jamet)  that  be  received  thii  snggf ttioa  concerniiig  the  origia  ^ 
peinted  archet,  from  *'Mr.  Gray,  th«  poet." 
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its  members  and  embellishments,  grew,  by  degrees,  out  of  the 
«imple  pointed  arch,  between  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  and  the 
early  part  of  the  14th  centuries. 

Secondly,  that  the  pointed  arch,  itself,  was  discovered  by  ob» 
servinfc  the  happy  effect  of  those  intersecting  semi-circniar 
erches  with  which  the  architects  of  the  latter  end  of  the  llth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  12th  centuries,  were  accustomed  fte 
ornament  all  their  principal  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Thirdfy,  that  we  are  indebted,  both  for  the  rise  and  the  pro- 
gress of  pointed  architecture,  to  our  own  ancestors. 

Such  is,  in  abridged  terms,  Dr.  Miluer's  own  analysis  of  bit 
system;  but  an  examination  of  it  will,  perhaps,  most  desirably 
commence  with  a  notice  of  his  second  position.  He  observes  that 
one  of  the  architectural  ornaments  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Anglo-Normans,  was  the  arcade,  or  series  of  arches,  with  which 
some  of  their  buildings  were  plentifully  enriched.  These  arcades 
were  diversified  many  ways;  and  one  of  the  varieties  consisted 
in  making  the  semi-circular  arches  intersect  each  other  in  the 
middle.  "  The  part  thus  intersected,  formed  a  new  kind  of  arch, 
of  more  graceful  appearance,  and  far  better  calculated  to  give  an 
idea  of  height  than  the  semi -circular  arch :  for  every  one  must 
be  convinced  that  a  pyramid,  or  obelisk,  from  its  aspiring  form, 
appears  to  be  taller  than  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle,  when  both 
are  of  the  same  measure. 

"  The  pointed  arch,  thus  formed,  appeared,  at  first,  a  mtrt 
ornament  in  basso  relievo,  but  was  soon  to  be  seen  in  alto  relievo 
over  niches  and  recesses,  in  the  inside  of  churches ;  as  in  the 
remains  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  in  the  abbey -churches 
of  Glastonbury  and  Romsey.''  It  is  probable,  as  this  writer  be* 
tieves,  that  the  first  open  pointed  arches,  in  Europe,  **  were  the 
twenty  windows  constructed  by  that  great  patron  of  archit«K;tore, 
l^lenry  ()e  Blois,  in  the  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Cross,  near 
Winchester;  which  structure  he  certainly  raised  between  (bo 
years  1132  and  1136.''  These  consist  of  openings,  made  in  the 
iutericctcd  parts  of  semi-circnlar  arches  which  cross  eaeli  other. 

Tho 
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The  ocular  evidence  of  this,  "  taken  along^  with  the  ascertained 
date  of  the  work/'  is  (in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner)  *'  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  to  the  accidental  Norman  ornament  of  intersect- 
ing  arcades,  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  pointed  arches 
and  pointed  architectore.— >As  the  above  mentioned  prelate  pro- 
ceeded in  his  building  from  the  east^  or  choir,  end  {which,  on  all 
such  occasions,  was  first  erected,  and  rendered  fit  for  divine 
servicej  to  the  transept,  the  tower,  and  the  nave  of  the  church, 
he  made  many  other  pointed  arches,  some  of  them  obtusely, 
others  acutely  pointed.'^ 

In  the  above  extract  is  seen  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner,  as  to 
the  period  at  which  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  country.  The  claim  which  he  has  preferred  in 
i*egard  to  Henry  de  Blois,  has  l^en  disputed  by  several  writers ; 
but  this  is  a  subject  of  minor  interest,  ^nd  only  in  a  slight  de- 
gree implicated  in  that  system  respecting  the  rise  of  the  pointed 
order,  which  is  involved  in  a  notice  of  his  first  position. 

After  several  perusals  of  Dr.  Milner^s  writings  on  this  subject, 
it  appears  that  the  following  condensed  passages  present  a  sum- 
mary of  what  he  advances,  in  support  of  an  opinion  that  the 
whole  style  of  pointed  architecture  grew  by  degri^es  out  of  ite 
cliaracteristical  arch. 

"  It  is  matter  of  evidence  that  the  pointed  srch  was  used  in 
-England,  a  considerable  time  before  any  other  member  which  is 
now  considered  as  belonging  to  the  pointed  st^le.^' 

When  the  Normans  first  used  intersecting  arcades,  they  were, 
probably,  not  aware  of  the  happy  effect  produced  by  such  an  in- 
tersection, in  forming  the  pointed  arch,  until  De  Blois,  having 
resolved  to  ornament  the  whole  sanctuary  of  his  church  with 
these  intersecting  semicircles,  after  richly  embellishing  them 
with  mouldings  and  pellet  ornaments,  conceived  the  idea  of  open- 
ing them,  by  way  of  windows ;  which  at  once  produced  a  series 
of  highly-pointed  arches.  "  Pleased  with  the  effect  of  this  first 
essay  at  the  east  end,  we  may  suppose  that  he  tried  the  effect  of 
that  for^  in  various  other  windows  and  arches,  which  we  fiud, 

9  U  2  amongst 
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mBOOfsl  Many  ^f  a  sraiilar  date  that  are  circtttar^  in  Tarion  paitt 
4af  Ueaame  chareh  and  tower.  However  tliat  may  be,  and  where* 
«v€ff  the  pointed  aich  was  first  prodaced,  its  gradoal  absent  nali»- 
tally  lad  to  a  long  and  narrow  form  of  window  and  arch,  instead 
#f  the  Woad  eireular  ones  which  had  hitherto  obtained ;  and  theaa 
reqnired  that  the  pilbrs  on  which  they  rested,  or  which  werw 
placed  at  their  sidea^  hy  way  of  ornament,  should  be  proportioB* 
ably  tall  and  slander.'' 

The  arches  and  windowa  being  in  geaersl  ?ery  nartow,  at  thia 
early  period  of  nsing  the  pointed  arch,  "  as  we  see  in  the  rmna 
•f  Hyde  Abbey,  baili  withia  thirty  yean  after  St  Ccosa;  ia  the 
refectory  of  Beaiilieo,  raised  by  King  John;  and  ia  the  inside  of 
the  tower  of  St  Cross ;  it  became  neeessary,  sometiHieSy  to  plaoa 
iwoof  theae  windows  close  to  each  other,  which,  not  unfreqaentJy, 
ateod  under  one  eonnoif  arch,  as  may  be  discovered  in  diflereot 
parts  of  De  Lucy's  work  in  Winchester  cathedcsJ,  executed  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  In  the  lower  tire  of  the  windowa  in 
the  church  of  Netley  Abbey.— This  disposition  of  two  lights 
occasioning  a  dead  apace  between  their  heads,  a  trefoil,  or  qua- 
trefoil,  one  of  the  aimpleat  and  most  ancient  kind  of  ornaments, 
was  introduced  between  them.  The  happy  e&det  of  thia  aimplo 
ornament  caused  the  upper  part  of  it  to  be  introduced  into  the 
heads  of  the  archea  themselvea;  eo  that  there  is  hardly  a  small 
arch,  or  the  resemblance  of  an  arch  of  any  kind,  from  the  days  of 
Edward  the  Second,  down  to  those  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  which 
is  not  ornamented  in  this  manner. 

"  The  trefoil,  by  an  easy  addition,  became  a  ciaquefoil ;  and 
being  made  use  of  in  circles  and  squares,  produced  fons  and 
Catherine'a  wheels.  In  like  manner,  laige  east  and  west  win- 
dows beginning  to  obtain  about  the  reign  ot  Edward  the  First 
required  that  they  should  have  numeroua  divisions  or  mullions, 
which,  as  well  as  the  ribs  and  transoms  of  the  vaulting,  hegaa 
to  ramffy  into  a  gr^it  variety  of  tracery,  according  to  the  archi- 
tect's  taste;  being  all  of  them  uniformly  ornamented  with  the 

trefoil,  ,or  einquefoil,  head." 

From 
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From  the  nae  pfemaed  6oni|mItorj  pro|Nriely  ef  adoplioDy  m 
ooDMqQence  of  the  use  of  the  poi»te8  areh^  Dr.  Milaer  tceomiU 
for  the  eanopiet  which  somKNiiit  exterior  urches ;  for  fMniiaelet; 
and  for  aptres^  the  growth  of  thoae  onaBental  fiBiahinga  of  buU 


The  opinioa  noticed  hy  Beatham^  and  thaa  ealarged  by  Dr. 
;  ia  aapported  hy  Mr.  Carter,  aa  far  aa  regarda  tlie  deri* 
Tation  of  the  pointed  mode  from  intersecting  archer  and  ita  En- 
gliah  origin  and  growth.t 

Sir  Richard  Hoare,  alao,  oontenda  for  the  probable  trath  of 
the  eame  theory.  In  his  Eaaay  on  the  Progrcea  of  Arehitceture, 
appended  to  the  aecond  volame  of  hia  edition  of  Giraldna^  thia 
writer  present*  engraviags  of  snbjecta^  calcnlated,  aa  he  thinks^ 
**  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the  system,  which,  indeed,  now  gaina 
ground  in  general  belief,  that  the  pwrnttd  arch  mode  of  arehi* 
tecUure  aMct  amnredly  bad  its  first  formation  in  oor  ialand,  and 
from  ao  fortunate  a  circumstance  as  the  intersection  of  two  semi- 
circular  arches.'^  The  sobfecta  which  Sir  Richard  Hoare  haa 
inaerted  in  hia  work,  are  selected  from  St  David's  cathedral.-— 
In  a  succeeding  page  ho  more  explicitly  nnfolda  his  opinions,  by 
laying  it  down  aa  a  position,  '*  that  the  pointed  wder  had  no 
other  source  than  tliat  of  a  regular  and  progrestiwe  course  from 
one  mode  of  design  to  that  of  another.*' 

Amongat  those  who  advocate  the  European  origin  of  thia  stylo 
ipay  be  noticed  Mr,  Sattnders,X  who  derives  the  pointed  mode 
of  building  from  the  prior  practice  of  vaulting;  wUdh,  aahe  be* 
lieves,  in  its  gradual  progress  towards  strength  and  beauty,  im- 
plicated the  formation  of  pointed  arches  on  the  aides  of  the 
groined  vaulting,  and  thereby  established  the  principlea  of 
pointed  architecture. 

2  H  3  Thia 

*  Tbe  aboTt  ita  bri«f  compendiuni  of  tlic  ajvfm  forncd  )tj  Dr.  Milner; 
and,  although  it  faithfully  conveys  hii  aeaning,  is,  from  it$  ceaipressed 
form,  injnrioot  to  his  elegance  of  diction.  For  intelligence  more  completely 
s»ti«factory,  the  imder  it  referred  to  the  works  noticed  in  the  text. 

t  Ancient  Architsctore  of  Epglsnd,  Pfrt  L        t  ArchwuUVul.  }(Vi|. 
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This  opinioD  agrees  with  that  ofthe  late  ingenioos  Mr.  Essex, 
as  noticed  by  Mr.  Kenricby  in  an  essay  published  in  the  sixteenth 
Tolume  of  Arcfanologia.    He  believed,  says  the  latter  gentle- 
man, "  that  the  Gothic  architects  were  induced,  or.  rather  driren 
.to,  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  by  their  practice  of  vaalting' 
upon  bows,  and  sometimes  eoTering,  with  sach  vaults,  spaces 
which  were  irregular;   that  is,  not  square,  but  longer  in  one 
dimension  than  the  other/' 

Mr.  Kerrich,  who  presents  the  above  opinion  of  a  writer  well 
known  and  equally  respected  by  most  antiquarian  readers,  him« 
self  considers  all  investigation  concerning  the  period  at  which 
this  style  was  invented,  as  a  hopeless,  if  not  nugatory,  enquiry. 
His  conjectures  are,  accordingly,  elicited  incidentally,  and  not 
f  iven  in  a  systematic  form.  Thus  casually  introduced,  they  re- 
quire only  brief  notice,  and  they  chiefly  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
oharacteristical  arch  of  this  order. 

He  appears  inclined  to  attribute  the  invention  of  pointed  ar- 
ehiteeture  to  the  English ;  but,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  most 
other  writers,  who  look  for  the  rise  of  this  style  in  a  refinement 
of  art^  he,  in  one  place,  supposes  that  even  the  ignorance  and 
want  of  skill  in.  the  artificers  ofthe  Middle  ages,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  i>f  this  novel  mode.  Thus,  he  surmises 
that  rude  workmen  may,  through  accident,  have  "stumbled  on" 
the  pointed  arch,  among  others  deviating  from  the  semi-circle, 
and  their  vanity  have  induced  them  to  set  it  forth,  merely  as 
something  new. 

In  another  page  he  affords  more  gratification,  and  suggests  it 
as  being  possible  that  thin  form  might  be  taken  from  a  figure  ^pro- 
duced by  two  equal  circles  cutting  each  other  in  their  centres ; 
which  was  frequently  used  to  circumscribe  the  representation  of 
our  Saviour,  over  the  doors  of"  Saxon  and  Norman  churches;" 
and  also  in  episcopal  and  conventual  seals. 

Mr.  Wiikins,  in  a  communication  inserted  in   the  fourteenth 

volume  of  Archseologia,  presents  some  remarks,  which  favour  tbe 

opinions  of  those  who  deem  it  likely  that  the  trauHttion  of  styles, 

from 
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horn  the  mamy  aod  cinsulltr  to  the  slender  and  p9iated,  arose 
simply  from  a  progressive  movement  of  the  art  of  architecture 
towards  refinement  and  beauty.  The  principal  observations 
which  he  submits  on  this  subject,  are  comprised  in  the  following 
passages. 

If  we  examine  many  of  the  deviations  of  this  (the  English) 
style  ''from  the  Norman,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  so  coa« 
siderable  as  are  apt  to  be  imagined ;  for  instance,  the  division  of 
the  windowa  of  Gothic  structures  by  muUions,  is  not  peculiar  to 
that  stjrle.  We  find,  in  some  Norman  buildings,  the  windows 
separated  into  two  lights  by  a  column  as  a  muUion.  In  the 
cloister  at  Norwich,  which  is  early  Gothic,  columns  alone  are 
used  for  the  same  pucpose,^  and  the  heads  of  these  lights  are  cir« 
cular,  but  have  the  addition  of  the  cuspfoliation  ;  in  many  other 
instances  the  colamn  is  still  used.  Jointly  with  some  other 
mouldings. 

''  The  clustered  oolumns,  so  conspicuous  in  this  species  of 
architecture,  do  not  vary,  very  considerably,  from  the  Sax/on 
and  Norman,  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  to  place  smaller 
columns  round  the  principal  pier:  that  part  of  the  pier  which 
appeared  between  the  columns  is  now  formed  into  mouldings,  and 
the  number  of  these  smaller  columns  increased.  Perhaps,  the  re- 
sult of  a  more  particular  enquiry  into  the  differences  subsisting 
between  the  Norman  and'  Gothic  styles,  might  satisfy  us  that  we 
need  not  go  to  Palestine  or  Germany  for  authority  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  latter.'^ 

LordOrford  (Walpoliana,  volume  second)  maintains  that  this 
style  of  architecture  appears  1o  bespeak  an  amplification  of  the 
minute,  not  a  diminuliou  of  the  great;  and  conjectures  that 
shrines  for  rcliques  were  the  prototypes  of  churches.  But  this 
conjecture  is  scaicely  deserving  of  notice,  in  the  present  sec- 
tion of  onr  enquiries,  as  it  merely  removes  the  point  of  investiga- 
tion,  and  leaves  us  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  invention  among 
the  designers  of  shrines.  In  his  Anecdoles  of  Painting,  the  same 
writer  is  inclined  to  consider  the  pointed  style,  merely  in  the 

2  U  4  lighl 
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ligfit  of  an  improTement  upon  previous  degndftlioas  of 
orehiteotare* 


Soch  are  Iho  nioit  important  opinioDo  preienled  by  varuMs 
authorB,  on  a  Kubjcci  that  needs  no  mystery  to  add  to  its  interest 
with  the  enqoirer  into  the  architectural  antiquities*  of  this  conn* 
try,  or  those  of  several  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  anpleasaotlj 
obvious  that  each  writer  presents  a  theory  alone,  and  none  aftid 
a  clue  to  legitimate  historical  information,  or  gratify  ns  with 
actual  discorery.  While  temperately  contented  with  the  repu- 
tation of  forming  a  system,  all  are  entitled  to  consideration ;  bat 
where  individual  opinion  is  the  sole  basis  of  literary  production, 
we  expect  liberality  of  sentiment  to  solace  the  want  of  determi- 
uate  intelligence. 

The  best  duty  of  the  present  writer  has  beau  peHbrmed,  in  pre* 
senting  these  various  opinions  ia  a  compressed  form;  since  no 
attainable  path  of  research  holds  forth  the.promise  of  nncRplored 
fact,  to  supply  the  place  of  ingenious  coujoetnTe.  A  very  k/w 
remarks,  of  a  general  tendency,  may  be  subjoined. 

The  form  of  the  pointed  arch,  to  which  feature  of  the  English 
style  the  chief  attention  of  many  writers  has  been  directed, 
nnquestionabTy,  known  long  before  its  adaptation  to  a 
and  consistent  order  of  architecture.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  embryo  of  this  arch  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inclined  stones  over 
the  entrance  into  the  greA  pyramid  at  Ghizo*  in  Egyp^  and 
in  buildings  of  the  Chinese.* 

Mr.  Hawkins'f  justly  remarks  that  **  the  mode  of  striking  the 
curves  for  the  pointed  arch  as  a  geometrical  form,  is  clearly 
pointed  oat  in  the  first  proposition  or  problem  of  Euclid,  in 

which 
• 

*  In  Sterenion's  sopplemeiit  to  BciiUi«ni*»  liiitory  of  Ely  cathedra^  uaUi,. 
p.  97,  it  it  obterred  that  **  forms  rcry  timilar  to  •  pointed  arch  will  be  found 
in  plate  31,  of  Stewart's  Ruihs  of  Balbec.  Plate  SO,  uf  Denon's  TVaveli  in 
f  Jpper  and  I«ower  E^ypL  Over  the  entry  of  the  galleries  of  tlie  pyramid^ 
•f  Cheops.  In  Chinese  bnildings ;  and  in  Revelry's  Justinian's  Aqaedoct. 
f  History  of  fhr  origin  of  Gothic  arclutecrurc,  p.  9ti. 
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which  he  *ghres  the  mode  of  describing  an  eqnihtlenJ  trinogio 
open  a  given  finite  straight  line/'  Whoever  had  demonstrated 
this  problem^  mnsl^  therefore,  have  drawn  the  arch  in  qnestion. 
It  will  he  recollected  that  Enclid  lived  rather  loore  than  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Although  we  thus  clearly  ascertain  a  period  at  which  the  prih<* 
eiples  of  Ibe  pointed  arch  migbt  be  known  equally  to  the  scholar 
and  the  architect^  there  is  great  difficulty  in  discovering  the  first 
ages  in  which  such  an  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  practically 
applied  by  the  latter. 

In  Horsley's  Britannia  Romana  are  representations  of  several 
Soman  sepulcbral  stones,  displaying  arches  of  thiM  form;  and 
the  anthority  of  these  has  been  insisted  on,  with  great  earnest* 
seas,  by  Mr.  Wbitaker,  in  his  Cathedral  History  of  Cornwall;* 
hut  it  is  proved  that  the  draughtsman  who  assisted  Mr.  Uordey 
was  inaccurate  in  one  instance,  and  the  evidence  of  others  is 
therefore  ^suspicious.  The  mistake  to  which  I  allude,  occurs  in 
Britannia  Romana,  Middlesex,  p.  192.  The  stone  there  en- 
graved is  preserved  in  the  Arundelian  collection,  at  Oxford ;  ami 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  shews  that  the  arch  is  round,  not  pointed. 
He  states  that  it  was  "  carefully  examined  and  drawn  by  Mr. 
Carter;''  and  an  engraving  from  the  drawing  made  by  thatanti« 
qaary,  is  inserted  amongst  the  insoriptioas  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare's 
IntrodnctioQ  to  the  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin. 

It 

*  The  render  may  find  a  loag  train  of  learned,  bat  siuetiifactery,  epeca« 
latioos  conocming  the  eerlj  Me  of  the  pointed  arch  by  l^men  boiiders,  in 
|he  tecoiid  tection  of  tbe  second  cbapter  of  this  remsntic  piece  <»f  antiquarian 
writing.  Mr.  Whitaker  there  brings  forward  ibe  church  ef  St  Martin*s,  at 
Canterbury,  as  an  undonbted  specimen  of  Roman  architecture  in  Britain  ; 
but  the  fallacy  of  tbis  opmion  is  explained  in  the  Beauties  for  Kent,  p.  90a^ 
909 ;  wbere  is  presented  a  description  of  that  building.— After  eipaiiating  on 
the  gateway  at  Antiiiopolis,  and  tlM  entrance  to  the  chapel  ef  the  Holy 
|5epulcbre  at  Jensalem,  he,  with  great  confidence,  deteribes  "the  peaktd 
mrth  as  being  diffiucd  by  the  Romans  along  Remaa  JiidM,  Boaaa  Egypt^ 
^onan  Spaiu#  «nd  Ko^aa  Britain." 
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It  wonld  be  difficall  to  name,  with  certainty,  the  exiitcice  of 
a  pointed  arch.  In  Earopean  buildings,  of  an  earlier  date  than 
those  indications  of  such  arches  exhibited  by  the  seni-eireuUr, 
intersecting,  arcades  already  noticed.  We  are  not  entirely  ditt> 
titute  of  authority  for  believing  that  arcades  of  this  descriplioii 
were  used,  as  ornaments,  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  ;*  and  it  in 
uniformly  admitted,  by  the  roost  judicious  writers,  that  they  pre* 
sent  the  first  resemblance  of  the  pointed  arch  in  the  £oropeaia 
architecture  of  the  Middle  ages,  however  different  may  be  the 
opinions  of  such  authors,  concerning  the  derivation  of  ibe  pointed 
style,  as  a  methodised  order. 

The  great  error  of  several  writers  who  have  formed  theories  mt 
the  subject  of  this  style,  appears  to  consist  in  the  dtrectioii  e^ 
their  notice  to  parts,  without  viewing  the  whole  as  a  sarprisin^ 
adaptation  of  architectural  rules  to  the  production  of  a  new  gene- 
ral effect.  Thus,  one  seeks  to  ascribe  the  origin  oT  the  pointed 
arch  to  a  foreign  soil,  and  rests  contented  if  he  think  that  he  ha* 
established  his  position ;  while  another  (and  a  writer  of  great 
taste  and  ingenuity)  has  satisfied  himself  with  bringing  the  slen- 
der pillars,  and  spiral  ornaments,  fit>m  the  east,  and  snggesia 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  exported  from  Europe,  in  return. 

It  would  certainly  appear  to  be  doubtful,  from  the  evidence 
at  present  adduced,  whether  the  first  hints  of  this  novel  mode  of 
architecture  were  not  brought  from  the  east,  by  the  crusaders. 
But,  if  thence  derived,  the  idea  must  have  been  crude,  and  of  so 
little  avail,  as  scarcely  to  authorize  us  in  believing  that  this  style, 
as  practised  in  Europe,  was,  in  its  grand  principles  of  ordina- 
tion, adopted  from  that  country.  The  classes  of  pointed  archU 
lecture  in  England  are  well  known  to  be  various,  and  appear  to 

grow 

.  *  In  the  Gentleman's  Magaaine  for  1801,  p.  1161,  is  a  descriptioa  bj 
R.  Uvedale,  accompanied  by  an  engraving,  of  a  Roman  tesselated  paTC> 
ment,  which  was  discovered  at  I.oatb,  in  Lincolnshire.  "  It  is  composed  of 
circular  compartments,  one  of  which  is  ornamented  v'lih  a  series  of  eolamnt 
Md  intersecting  urches"  See,  also,  Britlon's  Architectvral  Anti<}uitit^ 
Vol.  I.  article  St.  Botolph's  priory  church. 
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^row  out  of  each  other,  in  a  kind  of  natural  ftucceiwion.  We 
here  -see  the  arcade  of  intersecting  semi-circles,  followed  by  an 
Intermixture  of  the  pointed  with  the  semi-circular  arch.  The 
point  then  pretails,  and  becomes  the  characteristic  of  the  whole 
structure.  In  this  first  determinate  stage  of  our  style,  simpli- 
city, almost  amounting  to  a  studied  rejection  of  ornament,  is 
conspicuous  throughout  the  principal  features.  Progressive  deco« 
rations  take  place  in  succeeding  ages,  until  fancy,  indulged  in  its 
excursions,  ranges  with  meretricious  freedom.  It  is  difficult  to 
imascine  which  parts  of  a  style  so  various,  were  produced  by  a 
literal  imitation  of  a  manner  prevailing  in  the  east. — In  wliatevir 
part  of  Europe  might  originate  this  invention,  or  improvemetit  on 
an  adopted  idea,  it  must,  assuredly,  be  deemed  probable  that  a 
gradation  in  art,  nearly  partaking  of  the  sAages  conjectured  by 
Dr.  Milner,  marked  its  procedure.  It  can  hardly  be  assumed 
that  this  style  of  architecture,  wherever  it  arose,  was  not  matured 
into  those  existing  forms  of  beauty  which  adorn  the  west,  ^by 
European  fancy  and  judi^ment. 

But  even  the  admission  of  this  merit  in  the  artists  of  Christen- 
dom, implicates  a  consideration  of  tlie  question  in  another  form.--* 
Not  only  is  it  placed  in  doubt,  by  difierent  writers,  whether  this 
style  originated  in  Europe,  from  a  simple  architectural  combina* 
tion,  but  the  particular  European  country  in  which  it  was  first 
encouraged,  and  in  which  it  attained  a  priority  of  excellence,  is, 
likewise,  made  a  subject  of  discussion. 

'  It  was  long  allowed  that  England  was  entitled  to  claim  this 
distinguished  honour;  but  Mr.  Whittington  and  Mr.  Hawkins 
dispute  the  justic,e  of  such  a  claim,  and  bring  forward  an  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  dates  to  prove  anterior  efforts  on  the  part  of 
France  ;  and  of  rich  specimens,  to  shew  her  superiority  in  ex- 
cellence. It  may  be  argued  that  the  first  are  probably  liable  to 
many  of  those  errors  into  which  topographers  have  frequently 
fallen,  when  endeavouring  to  appropriate  portions  of  ancient 
buildings  in  England  to  respective  architects  and  eras.  The 
alleged  transcendency  in  beaity  ef  the  Frenc     structures,  is, 

evidently. 
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•vidently^  a  maUcr  of  opinwn;  bittbe  instaaoet  eiled  iRi|)pite 
Miffideni  to  pfovea  diveriity  af  nationil  taite  id  oraaowiitei  fiv* 
ticvlara^  while  tbey  exhibit  the  eane  geometrical  oidinatioB  of 
method^  iatbe  baiMingaof  both  eoiuitriea^ 

Indeed  ii  may  appear  probaUe^  on  one  view  of  the  ral^ect^ 
that  there  is  lesa  cause  of  rivalry  between  the  two  natioBs^  than 
is  suggested  by  the  above  writenk    It  we  may  rely  on  the  aiec»- 
lacy  of  my  previous  statement  (foonded,  chiefly^  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Sir  Christopher  Wren)  respecting  the  general  agency 
throughout  Europe  of  the  Society  of  Free  Masons^  England  ami 
France  could  scarcely  have  cause  for  any  national  eoateai>  aat» 
precedence  in  art»  so  &r  as  regarded  the  leading  fealnrea  of  csn* 
temporary  ecclesiastical  stmctarea.    Aceordiug  to  the  informs^ 
tien  there  conveyed,  hands  of  anaona  (deaigners^  or  archilecti^ 
as  well  as  workmen)  incorporated  and  encouraged  by  the  Pope, 
visited  every  Chri»iian  country  in  which  aflnence  allowed  grenft 
ehnrches  to  be  erected.    By  them  the  new  worka  were  executed  ^ 
and  the  same  general  principles  were,  thcielere^  in  fnctiee^  at 
the  same  time,  throughout  the  most  prosperous  districta  oC 
Europe. 

The  great  distinguishing  CHARACTEniSTics  of  the  Pointed* 
or  English,  style  of  architecture,  may  be  stated  as  consisting  in 
clustered  pillars,  of  slender  but  variable  proportions;  pointed 
arches,  formed  by  the  segments  of  two  intersecting  circles;  and 
very  prominent  buttresses,  usually  terminatiiig  in  tuirels^  or 
spires.  But  numerous  nunor  characteristical  features  aie  in- 
volved in  an  account  of  the  various  iashiona  to  which  this  style 
was  subject,  in  its  progress  from  chaste  simplicity  to  a  gorgeona 
redundancy  of  embellishment,  calculated  to  surprise  rather  tbsn 
to  gratify.  And  these  less  important  distinguishing  marka  wilt 
meet  with  as  much  notice  as  my  limi^  will  allow,  in  future 
pages,  appropriated  to  a  consideration  of  those  progressive  varie* 
)ies  of  style. 

The  lulvocates  of  Grecian  architecture  have,  in  so^e  instaneey, 

taken 
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taken  ittibenl  pftins  in  eadeavoan  to  degrade  the  Englmli  atyk 
hf  oppnbrMNis  epilhels,  ralher  than  by  argmoenU  direclad  to 
lh«  jadgment  and  toate.  Thas,  Vasari,  in  the  latroductioii  to 
ilia  Livea  of  the  Painters*  describes  "  aaeh  carsed  (abrics  as  i&- 
fcgting  the  feee  of  tbe  eartb;''  and  Mr.  Evelyn  aientwas  tlwm 
«a  "congostioBs  of  heavy,  dark,  melancholy  and  monkish  piles, 
withontany  jnat  proportion,  oae,  or  beaaty/' 

It  appears  that  the  former  writer  was  not  enabled  by  travel  to 
hm  his  opinion  of  this  style  from  any  other  bnildings,  in  the 
pointed  manner,  than  those  of  Italy;  which,  accordiDg  to  Sir 
James  Hall,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Bat  Mr.  Evelya,  who  is  followed  ia  the  same  tone  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  made  his  rash  and  iadiseriminato  assertion  in  the 
hct  of  strnetar»  so  aagnst  yet  simple,  and  displaying  aoeb  a 
oonsnmmate  skill  in  execntioii,  that  the  epithets  in  which  he  in- 
dnlges  revert  to  his  own  obloqny,  and  wall  brand  him  for  cento- 
ffies  as  a  writer  deficient  in  good  taste,  or  warped  by  prejudice. 
Tbe  opinions  of  uuoierous  architectoral  and  scientific  writers 
might  be  opposed  to  the  above  |)etn1aat  declamation.     The  re* 
marks  of  one  such  author  may  be  sufficieot,  and  these  are  se- 
lected because  they  are  evidently  the  result  of  oool  reflection; 
whilst  the  praise  bestowed  is  rendered  more  valuable  by  an  ad- 
mission of  partial  defects. 

'*  When  we  consider,*'  saya  Mr.  Murphy,  "  the  difficulty  that 
the  arcbitecto  of  these  edifices  bad  to  contend  with,  from  tho 
iguomnce  of  the  ttmes,  and  the  debased  state  of  every  art  and 
acience,  we  must  confess  they  had  more  merit  than  is  generally 
allowed  them;*  for,  notwithstanding  these  powerful  barriers, 
Ibtir  works  discover  signs  of  matheroaiicai  knowledge,  of  philo- 
sophical 


*  Sir  WilUani  Chimbei*  observes  "  that  to  those  moally  called  Gothic 
iircbiteets,  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  considerable  improvemeots  ui  con- 
tmction;  there  ba  lightneu  in  their  works^  an  art  and  boldness  of  execu- 
tion, to  which  the  ancients  never  arrived,  and  which  the  modems  compre- 
head  and  imitBtf  with  difisalty."  Sir  W.  Chsaben  oa  Civil  4^hitect«re, 
ndit  9d.  p.  t4. 
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Mphieal  peDetrationy  and  of  reli^ons  seDtimeDla,  vhidi  Imtar^ 
generationt  may,  perhaps,  leek  for  in  vain^  in  the  prodnctiont  of 
the  architects  of  this  enlightened  age. 

"  The  earliest  specinens  of  this  manner  of  building  in  Eng- 
land were,  I  believe,  finished  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century;  and  though,  perhaps,  not  constrncted  in  imitation  «f 
any  ancient  models,  were  carried  to  a  greater  pitch  of  exceilenea 
in  less  time  than  history  reeords  of  any  other  species  of  archf- 
tecture;  and  may  be  mentioned  as  remarkable  instances  of  th* 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  human  mind,  in  the  early  stages  of  «& 
art  It  must,  however,  be  expected  that  some  defects  are  la  be 
found  in  these  edifices,  as  perfection,  in  any  art,  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth.  But  if  this  mode  of  building  had  still  continued 
to  be  cultivated,  with  that  ardonr  which  marked  its  progress  in 
this  country,  a  litUe  before  the  period  of  its  final  dissirfntion; 
improved  by  the  assemblage  of  various  scattered  perfections,  and 
graced  by  emanations  from  the  kindred  arts,  what  excellence 
might  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  have  seen  it  brougrht  to,  when 
the  excrescences,  and  inelegancies,  of  nider  times,  would  faare 
been  lopped  off  by  the  hand  of  taste.''* 

But  we  do  not  require  the  opinions  of  the  scientific  and  pro* 
fessional,  to  convince  us  of  the  real  beauty  of  these  structures, 
or  the  appropriate  religious  influence  of  this  style  on  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.  Insensible  must  be  that  roan  who  bows  not 
before  the  sacred  spirit  of  the  place,  and  refrains  from  a  tbriM 
of  grateful  awe,  when  standing  amidst  the  long  indeterminate 
aisles  of  a  cathedral  of  this  order,  and  contemplating  the  mys- 
terious sublimity  of  its  features,  displayed  in  finely  intermingled 
light  and  shade,  or  indistinct  in  solemn  gloom.  When  thns 
situated,  we  own  that  the  building  is  calculated  to  concentrate 
the  thoughts,  engross  the  feelings,  and  inspire  ideas  of  sublipe 
expansion  and  majestic  power. — To  enforce  such  impressions 


m  Marphjr't  EleTfttiooi,  &c.  of  the  chuck  st  Batslba.    Int/eductory  Dis- 
•ottne,  p.  a. 
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was  the  great  object  of  the  architect's  stady ;  aud  his  best  meed 
is  oor  admission  of  being  susceptible  to  them. 

This  influence  over  the  imagination  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
•f  the  style  in  question,  and  must  have  proved  an  agent  of  incon- 
ceivable strength  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  unlettered 
ages.  The  mind  can  scarcely  picture  a  more  august  spectacle 
than  an  edifice  of  this  class,  when  the  interior  (on  which  the 
great  efforts  of  the  architect  and  sculptor  were  bestowed)  was 
arranged  in  its  full  splendour  by  superstitious  wealth  :— its 
statues  erect  in  canopied  niches;  its  altars  perfect;  its  sumptuous 
shrines  preserved  as  objects  of  reverence  and  pilgrimage. 

But  that  bright  revolution  in  the  human  mind,  which  has 
wrested  from  these  vast  and  intricate  piles  the  adventitious  iu*> 
fluence  which  they  gained  through  the  reveries  of  superstition, 
has  led  them  in  possession  of  a  power  over  the  fancy,  only  less 
arbitrary  than  that  attained  by  such  a  pernicious  medium.  They 
are,  indeed,  calculated  for  religion,  under  all  forms;  and  differ- 
ence of  opinion  becomes  trivial,  for  a  time,  amidst  the  sublimity 
•f  temples  so  well  suited  to  the  adoration  of  Omnipotence. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Grecian  architecture.  While  we  admire 
its  application  to  civil  purposes,  the  heart  gainsays  all  classical 
prepossession,  and  owns  that  it  wants  power  to  fix  the  mind  in 
hushed  solemnity,  and  raise  the  imagination  for  devotional  pur- 
poses. Lord  Orford  appears  to  have  been  merely  intent  on  pro- 
ducing an  elegant  sentence,  and  neglected  the  religious  inten- 
tion of  such  structures,  when  he  said  that ''  A  Gothic  cathedral 
strikes  one  like  the  enthusiasm  of  poetry ;  St.  Paul's  like  the 
good  sense  of  prose."  *~£xaltation  of  fancy  ii>  ennobled  by  the 
sanction  of  correct  judgment,  when  we  yield  ourselves  to  the 
dominion  of  the  place,  and  forget  the  world  in  the  pleasing  awe 
inspired  by  the  former  sacred  pile.  For  the  superior  effect  of 
English  architecture  on  the  imagination,  and  its  consequent  ten- 
dency to  produce   elevated  religious  sentiments,  a  safe  appeal 

9  Worit  of  tke  Earl  of  Orford«  Vol.  IV.  Article,  Detachsd  Thoyghy^ 
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may  be  made  to  the  great  aod  definitive  criteria  of  merit  ia  aaef^ 
works  of  art :— the  feeliogs  of  those  who  enter  as  casual  spedac 
tors  only,  and  depend  for  a  frame  of  mind  on  the  character  of  the 
scene  which  they  contemplate. 

Some  ingenious  theoretical  calcolaUons  have  been  made,  to 
explain  the  princtpies  on  which  the  above  effects  are  prodaeed, 
to  so  eminent  a  degree,  in  churches  of  this  description.  The 
most  interesting  remarks  are  presented  by  Dr.  Milner.*  This 
author  reminds  his  reader,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke^  that 
height  and  length  are  amongst  the  primary  sources  of  the  sub- 
lime; and  it  is  well  known  that  these  are  the  proporiiom  chiefly 
allected  by  the  architects  of  ancient  English  stmcturea  appro- 
priated  to  a  religious  purpose.  An  artificial  height  and  length 
are^  also,  produced  by  the  peculiarities  of  this  style;  "  for  the 
aspiring  form  of  the  pointed  arches,  the  lofty  pediments,  snd 
the  tapering  pinnacles  with  which  our  cathedrals  are  adorned, 
contribute,  perhaps,  still  more  to  give  an  idea  of  height  than 
their  real  elevation.  In  like  manner,  the  perspective  of  uni- 
form columns,  ribs,  and  arches,  repeated  at  equal  ^stances,  as 
they  are  seen  in  the  aisles  of  those  fabrics,  produces  an  artificial 
V^niU  jn  the  mind  of  the  spectator."  On  the  same  principle. 
Dr.  Milner  believes  the  effect  of  cathedral  buildings  in  this 
style  to  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  variety  of  their  constituent 
parts,  and  the  progressive  manner  in  which  these  are  revealed  to 
the  spectator;  while  all  subordinate  divisions  converge  to  the 
choir  and  sanctuary,  as  to  their  centrcf 

*  Letter  from  the  Rct.  John  Milner,  &f.  A.  F*  S.  A«  to  Bir.  Taylor,  pre- 
fixed to  BkMyion  Gothic  Architecture,  pablisbed  by  the  latter  gcntieman. 

4  The  following  obserrations  of  Sir  Jamet  Hall,  concerning  the  different 
degrees  of  diitance  at  which  ftructures  in  the  Grecian  and  English  stylet  may 
be  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  are  worthy  of  the  reader's  attention.:— 
**  In-order  to  do  justice  to  a  boilding  of  the  Grecian  style»  it  is  necessary  to 
loo^  at  it  from  a  moderate  distance  ;  so  far  off,  that  the  whole  may  be  taken 
ia^st/me  view*  and  so  near,  as  to  allow  all  the  parts  to  be  distinctly  seen. 
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In  some  hasty^  bat  valuable,  hints  towards  the  plan  of  a  regs* 
lar  history  of  this  architectaral  style,  contained  in  a  letter  of 
Lord  Orford,  and  printed  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Literary  Anecdotes^* 
it  is  said  that  in  such  a  work  there  should  be  "  Observations  on 
the  art,  proportion,  and  method  of  building,  and  the  reasons  ob* 
served  by  the  Gothic  architects  for  what  they  did/' 

This  is  a  literary  desideratum,  which,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, no  industry  has  hitherto  been  enabled  satisfactorily  to 
supply.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  disappearance  of  writings 
on  the  principles  and  rules  of  this  order,  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  two 
causes.  The  probable  destruction  of  such  papers  by  the  Free* 
Masons,  which  is  the  first  of  the  reasons  alleged,  has  been  noticed 
in  a  previous  page;  and  the  suppression  of  monasteries  is  likely 
to  have  been  equally  fatal  to  many  similar  manuscripts  in  this 
country.  The  contents  of  conventual  libraries  were  then  con* 
signed  to  the  flames,  or  to  sordid  uses^  with  indiscriminate  seve* 

2  I  rity. 

Such  a  tHbw  js  the  most  trying  for  the  Gothic,  ai  in  that  manner  the  bat* 
tresses,  which  the  Gothic  arcliitects  have  in  vain  endeavoured  altogether  t<^ 
disguise,  appear  heavj  and  awkward.  The  fault  too  with  which  Sir  O* 
Wren  reproacHei  the  Free  Masons^  of  overloading  their  abutments,  in  this 
view  occasions  a  detriment  to  the  general  effect  of  the  edifice ;  for  the  side 
aisles  being  made  large,  and  their  windows  approaching  to  an  eqaalitj  witk 
those  of  the  nave,  the  height  of  the  bnildiog  is  to  the  view  divided  into  tw<^ 
and  its  unity  of  plan  destroyed* 

"  The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  Grecian  style,  which  reside  in  the  do* 
tails  of  execution,  are  lost  in  the  distant  view^  and  the  edifice  then  exhibit* 
the  dull  and  abrupt  appearance  of  its  timber  original,  in  its  rude  and  nnor* 
namented  state. 

"  A  distant  view  is  most  favourable  to  the  Gothic  style ;  for  its  form  being 
boldly  varied  and  strongly  characterised  in  the  general  plan,  produces  its 
foU  effect,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Tbe  fanlt  abore  mentioned  is  not 
•bscrvable  at  a  distance,  the  v«hole  being  united  in  one  grand  effect ;  and 
tbe  spire,  a  Tcry  principal  ornament  of  the  style,  thus  presents  its  best  ap- 
pearance, as  it  rises  from  every  village,  and  diversifies  the  uniformity  of  a 
fertile  plain."    Essay  op  Gothic  arohitectare  by  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart,  p.  146 

*  Litarary  Anecdotes,  4tc«  Vol.  IV.  p.  TOT. 
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rfty.  Among  tbe  maooscripto  which  perished  od  this  barharom 
eoDSumniatioa  of  a  rational  trioroph,  we  cannot  doabt  bat  that 
many  were  on  the  subject  of  architectore,  when  we  romember  tbe 
ieal^'with  which  the  art  was  cnltHrated  by  numeroas  eradite  ec- 
deslaatics.  These  caases,  perhaps,  sufficiently  account  for  tbe 
loss  of  sach  documents  in  England.  But  the  conventual  libia* 
ries  of  France  experienced  no  destructive  visitation^  for  several 
ages  after  the  history  of  pointed  architecture  attracted  90Die 
curiosity.  Respecting  these  we  are  told,  that  "in  France  there 
were  accurate  details  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  in  MS8.  col* 
lected  from  conventual  archives,  which  have  been  either  printed 
by  their  antiquaries,  or  were  carefully  preserved  before  the  re- 
Tolotion.*'*  No  Important  information,  however,  concerning 
the  principles  of  pointed  architecture,  is  obtained  from  such 
writings  as  have  b^n  published  by  the  antiquaries  of  that 
country. 

Mystery,  like  the  Grordian  knot,  may  be  severed  by  a  bold 
hand  when  it  cannot  be  disentangled.  Unable  to  discover  any 
written  principles,  Mr.  Knight,t  therefore,  suggests  that  the 
architects  who  used  the  pointed  style,  were,  in  fact,  not  govern- 
ed  by  any  rules,  or  principles  of  ordination,  but  attended  "  to 
effect  only.''  The  improbability  of  this  conjecture,  if  extended 
to  its  utmost  import,  must  be  denied  by  all  who  reflect  on  the 
coustituent  uniformity  preserved  in  this  style,  although  it  passed, 
to  use  the  words  of  Sir  James  Hall,  "  through  a  multitude  of 
hands,  eager  to  outdo  their  predecessors  and  their  rivals,  by  the 
novelty,  as  well  as  by  the  elegance,  of  their  compositions."^ 

Even  architects,  while,  doubtless,  perplexed  to  meet  with  un- 
fathomable obscurity,  have  not  attempted  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a  ruling  system,  because  it  eluded  their  detection.—''  From 
the  observations  which  I  have  made,  at  various  times,  on  these 

churches,'' 


*  Dallawa^'s  Obseivationi  ou  English  Arc)iitecfHre»  p.  44. 
4.  Analj^tical  Inquiry  into  tbe  Principles  of  Taste. 
i  Sir  James  Hall  on  Gothic  architecture,  p.  107. 
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chorches/'  writes  Mr.  Murphy,  "  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  the 
'  general  configaratioD^  iDternally,  was  usually  designed  agreeable 
lo  some  definite  rules^  or  proportions,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
ponent quantities  were  not  invariably  distributed,  in  every  edi* 
fice,  in  the  same  comparative  degree  of  relation,  but  were  modi« 
fied  according  to  local  circumstances,  or  the  architect's  concept 
tion  of  optical  effects/'* 

The  above  remarks  of  Mr;  Murphy  may  be  Uiooght  to  convey 
a  fair  notion  of  the  degree  of  scientific  restraint  to  which  ancient 
architects  were  subject,  in  the  use  of  this  order.  It  is  possible 
that  some  elucidative  manuscript  may  yet  be  discovered  in  la 
foreign  library ;  and  it  is  imperative  on  the  architects  of  the  pre- 
'  sent  day,  since  imitations  of  the  pointed  style  are  now  so  greatly 
encouraged,  to  apply  themselves  to  an  investigation  of  the  purest 
models,  with  a  view  of  retrieving  the  rules  on  which  such  buiLd- 
ftigs  were  constructed,  and  by  an  attention  to  which,  alone,  they 
can  become  respectable,  except  as  mere  copyists. 

Some  curious  observations  on  this  subject  have  lately  been 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  <'  History 
of  the  Origin  of  Gothic  Architecture/'  Tills  writer  brings  for* 
ward  certain  particulars  of  information  conveyed  by  an  architect 
named  Cssar  Cssarianus,  in  notes  appended  to  a  translation  of 
Vitruvins,  printed  in  the  year  1521.  The  annotator,  in  an  en- 
deavour to  explain  more  fully  some  passages  of  Vttruvius,  says, 
"  that  when  a  building  is  to  be  erected,  a  design  or  drawing  of 
the  intended  edifice  is  to  be  made  by  measure,  which  is  called  a 
sketch ;  and  that  afterwards  a  model  should  be  constructed,  by 
which  the  principal  parts  of  the  edifice  are  to  be  regulated.'' 
After  mentioning  other  circumstances  connected  with,  the  process, 
he  adds  ^  that  the  Germanf  architects  pursued  this  method  in 
the  church  of  Milan,  the  symmetry  of  which  is  regulated  by  the 
length/' 

2  12  The 


*  Plans,  elevstioos,  he.  of  the  church  of  Batalha,  p.  17. 
t  Poiated  architcctors  was  frequently  termed  German  in  the  lith  ccntuy 
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The  charch  of  Milan  appears  to  have  been  boiU  in  1387 ;  tni 
Cesar  Cttsarianas  gives  a  plan  of  the  straciare^*  together  with  a 
irood  cut  of  its  orthography  (or  elevation)  and  another  cut,  of  tii^ 
same  description,  containing  the  scenographicf  representation  of 
that  edifice.  These  cots  exhibit  the  geometrical  principles  oa 
which  respective  parts  of  the  boildiag  are  said  to  have  been  da- 
signed. 

For  particulars  concerning  the  rules  promnlgated  by  the  above 
writer,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the.  pabli^ation  ef 
Mr.  Hawkins.  The  future  enquirer  into  the  principles  of  this 
style  willy  assnredly,  6nd  them  worthy  of  careful  eoBaideratiou^ 
however  insufficient  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  aysten  whidi 
forms  the  object  of  his  research. 

Mr.  Hawkins  has  collected,  and  stated  in  faia  work,  many  of 
those  varieties  of  proportion  wliich  are  observable  io  the  arches 
and  columns  of  buildings  erected  in  this  mode :  bot  he  observea 
"that  the  proportions  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  it  is  termed, 
may,  still,  perhaps,  in  some  instances  be  found  to  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  Grecian  than  persons  little  acquainted  witb  the- 
subject  would  be  inclined  to  suppose,  or  the  advocates  for  this 
latft-men tinned  style  be  disposed  to  admit."  In  a  aubaeqneat 
'page  he  contends  "  that  in  every  Gothic  cathedral  as  yet  known, 
the  extent  from  nortii  to  south  of  the  two  transepts,  including 
the  width  of  the  choir,  if  divided  into  ton,  as  Vitrovius  dhetti, 
would  exactly  give  the  distribution  of  the  whole.  Three  arches 
form  the  north,  and  three  the  south  transept^  the  other  lour 
give  the  breadth  from  one  transept  to  the  other.  One  division 
of  the  four  being  taken  for  each  of  the  side*aisles  of  the  nave, 

and 

*  I'he  explanatory  title  which  C.  Cgesarianos  affixes  to  bia  plan  is  thss 
translated  by  Mr.  Hawkins  t  "  The  plan  of  the  foondation  of  a  sacred  boild- 
ing,  with  coluiniis  at  a  distance  asunder,  constructed  after  the  German  man- 
ner, by  means  of  a  triangle  and  s(]uare,  like  that  wluch  is  now  to  be  soem 
at  Milan." 

t  By  the  term  Scen^grapby  is  general  tj  anderttood  a  parspeelive  vise  af 
tha^M  ootaad  side  of  au  cdifiet. 
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and  two  l«eft  for  its  centre  walk,  tbe  coropletft  dUtribtttion  of  tho^ 
■ave  18  alijo  giveo/' 

Whilst  noticing  the- relative  proportions  of  buildings  in  this 
style  of  architecture,  it  may  be  desirable  to  cite  tbe  following 
remarks  of  Browne  Willis^  altfaoogh  unconnected  with  any  pre- 
•omed  similitude  of  arrangement  between  the  works  of  Grecian 
and  ancient  £nglish  architects : 

**  In  most  of  the  stately  abbies^  the  height  was  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  body  and  side^aisles ; 

''  The  steeple  and  towers  were  frequently  built  equal  in 
keight  to  the  length  of  the  whole  fabric,  or  rather  the  croiss- 
aisle  from  north  to  south,  as  is  the  caae  in  Bristol^  Chester^  and 
St.  David's ; 

**  The  cross-aisles  often  extended  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
idliric,  as  did  the  nave  or  western  part,  viz^  from  the  great  door 
al  the  west-end  to  the  lower  great  pillars  that  supported  the 
steeple; 

"  And  the  side-aisles  were  just  half  the  breadth  and  height 
•f  the  nave,  insomuch  that  botli  added  together  exactly  answer* 
ed  it."* 

Several  modem  writers  liave  attempted  to  simplify  the  «tudy 
of  Pointed,  or  English,  architecture,  by  dividing  its  specimens 
into  DISTINCT  CLASSES*  Bttt  it  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the 
terms  respectively  adopted  by  these  authors,  partake  of  that  waut 
of  uniformity  which  is  so  perplexing  to  the  enquirer^  in  regard 
to  the  great  distinguishing  appellation  of  this  style. 

Among  the  earliest  attempts  to  divide  the  pointed  style  into 
determinate  classes,  must  be  mentioned  that  of  Mr.  Wartong  in 
his  well-known  Observations  on  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Spenser. 
This  writer  describes  those  first  rude  attempts  in  pointed  archie 

2  13  "  tecture» 

•  B.  Willu's  History  of  Mitred  Abbies,  &c.  Vol.  II.  Pref.  p.  8.— I  am  not 
aware  that  the  merit  of  the  reinmrk^  thui  exlractcdj  kas  been  aacertainfd  hj 
actual  re-meaiurement. 
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teciore,  which  iam^diately  sacceeded  to  the  Anglo-Nomiaii  mole, 
fts  a  "  MMTt  of  Goikic'SAXOV"  The  character  of  bnildioga  to 
which  he  alloies  will  be  noticed  in  a  tobsequent  ptge;  bat  ha 
certainly  errs  (aa  haa  been  remarked  by  several  oommentotors)  in 
pbcing  the  cathedral  of  Saliabory  in  such  a  class. 

The  pointed  atyle»  when  formed  by  successive  efforts  into  aa 
acceptable  order,  he  dividea  into  three  classes,  which  he  thns 
denominates: 

The  AaaoLUTB  Gothic;  "which  began  with  ramified  win* 
daws  of  an  enlarged  dimenaion,  divided  into  several  ligbto,  and 
branched  out  at  the  top  into  a  multiplicity  of  whimaical  shapes 
and  compartments,  after  the  year  1300/'  Of  this  faahion  he 
considers  the  body  of  Winchester  cathedral  to  afford  a  just  idea. 

The  Ornamental  CroMtc;  of  which  he  names,  for  examples, 
Ihe  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church  at  Warwick;  the  roof  of  the  divi* 
Bity  school  at  Oxford;  and  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  Florid  Gothic;  of  which  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor,  and  the  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh  at  Westminater, 
arc  conspicuous  specimens. 

Mr.  Britton,  in  the  judicious  ''Sketoh  of  a  Nomenclature  of 
Ancient  Architectare,"  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Ar- 
chitectoral  Antiquities,  proposes  to  divide  the  pointed  style  into 
three  classes,  which  he  thus  designates,  aud  appropriates  to  rea> 
pective  dates  and  reigna: 

English,  from  1189  to  1272,  embracing  Uie  reigns  of  Richard 
the  First,  John,  aud  Henry  the  Third. 

Decorated  Engiish,  from  1272  to  I46I,  including  the  reigns 
af  Edward  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  ;  Richard  the  Second ; 
and  Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth^  and  Sixth. 

Higkfy  decorated,  or  Florid  English,  from  1461,  to  1509,' 
including  the  reigns  of  Edward  tlic  Fourth  and  Fifth,  Richard 
the  Third,  and  Henry  the  Seventh. 

"  From  this  era,"  observes  Mr.  Britton,  "  we  lose  sight  of  all 
ityle  and  congruity;  and  publick  buildings  erected  during  the 

reigns 
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reigns  of  Henry  the  Eiglilb,  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First,  may 
be  characterized  by  the  terms  of  Debased  English^  or  Anglo* 
lUlian/' 

Dr.  Milner*  also  considers  the  vicissitudes  of  fashion  in  point- 
ed architecture^  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  three  |iereeptible 
orders  in  this  sty  le«  "  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  are  the  orders 
•f  Grecian  architecture,  having  their  respective  members,  omE'- 
ments,  and  proportions ;  though  the  essential  and  charaeteristi- 
sal  difference  among  them  consists  in  the  degree  of  angle  formed 
by  the  pointed  arch."t 

The  First  Order,  that  of  the  acute  arch,  he  considers  to  have 
been  perfected  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  to  hav* 
continued  till  near  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Ex- 
ample, interior  of  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral. 

The  Second  Order,  Dr.  Mihier  terms  that  of  the  perfect,  or 
equilateral  arch ;  but  adds,  in  an  explanatory  note,  that  "  it  is 
not  meant  that  all  the  arches  of  this  second  order  are  of  the  pro- 
portion in  question ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  come  near  to  it,  and 
are  all  elegantly  turned/'  He  states  this  order  as  prevailing 
from  the  disuse  of  the  former,  till  alter  the  middle  of  theTifteenth 
century.     Example,  interior  of  York  minster. 

The  Third  Order,  or  that  of  the  obtuse  arch,  obtained  from 
the  date  at  which  the  preceding  was  rejected,  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  style  itself  was  exploded.. 
Example,  chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  Westminster. 

2  14  Mr.  DaUaway 

*  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architectttre  uf  England  doring  the  Mid- 
dle ages, 

t  Antiquaries  are  not  decided  as  lo  the  propriety  of  ioch  a  criterion  in  en- 
deavonrs  to  ascertain  the  age  of  an  erection.  Mr.  J.  A.  Bepton,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Briitun,  printed  in  tJie  fourth  Toluine  of  Architectural  Antiquities,  asserts 
that  he  has  "  coromuntcated  a  paper  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  containing 
observations  on  the  progress  of  English  architecture  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  elucidated  by  drawings  of  capitals,  arcti-mouldings* 
cornices,  btc,  by  which  it  will  be  shewn  that  the  shape  of  the  arch  alone  is  not 
to  be  depended  on,  to  point  out  the  dates  of  buildings."  This  paper  U  not  jet 
given  to  the  public. 
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Mr.  Dallaway*  divides  the  pointed  style  into  foor  clasies, 
which  he  thus  names^  and  applies  as  to  dates  of  prevalence :     ^ 

Lancet  Arch  Gothic,  from  1220  to  1900. 
Pure  Gothic,  from  1900  to  1400. 
Ornamented  Gothic,  from  1400  to  1460. 
Florid  Gothic,  from  1460  to  the  dose. 

]|fr.  Millers,  in  some  ohservations  prefixed  to  his  DescriptioM 
•f  the  Cathedral  church  of  Ely,  presents  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Chi^ 
racteristics  of  English  church  Architecture/'  containing  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  division  in  regard  to  this  style : 

Early  Enolish;  from  1200  to  1300,  comprehending  the 
reigns  of  John,  Henry  the  Third,  and  Edward  the  ifirst 

OgNAMENTBD  Enolish;  from  1300  to  1460,  comprehend- 
ing a  small  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  those  oi 
Edward  the  Second,  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth. 

Florid  English;  from  1460  to  1537,  the  dissolution  of  re- 
ligious houses ;  comprehending  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Fourth^ 
and  Fifth,  Richard  tlie  Third,  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth. 

Notwithstanding  a  disagreement  as  to  the  application  of  terms 
and  dates  of  prevalence,  it  will  be  observed  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  above  writers  coincide  in  believing  that  English  architec- 
tare  is  amenable  to  three  divisions  in  point  of  character;  and  it  is 
presumed  that  an  illustration  of  the  justness  of  such  an  opinion 
will  be  afforded  by  the  examples  and  remarks  presented  in  suc- 
ceeding pages.  ^ 

Convinced  that  the  terms  applied  by  Mr.  Britton  are  suffici- 
ently  appropriate  and  expressive,  I  have  on  the  present,  as  on 
other  occasions,  adopted  his  Nomenclature  (with  one  slight  alter* 
ation,  suggested  by  Mr.  Millers)  and  shall  proceed  to  a  brief 
statement  of  the  characteristical  features  of  these  three  fashions, 

or 

'  Obttrvations  on  Engliih  Architecture. 
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•r  orders.  To  the  description  of  eac\i  style  will  be  appended  an 
enlmieration  of  specimens,  placed  under  the  reigns  embraced  by 
the  era  of  its  prevalence,  together  with  occasional  observations 
on  pecniiarities  that  have  been  ascertained  in  saoh  stages  of  its 
progress. 

Bat  it  will  be  evident,  on  examination,  that  no  architectural 
Iksbion  has  grown  suddenly  into  general  use.  All,  indeed,  have 
gained  on  public  notice  and  approbation  by  progressive  steps; 
and  a  consequent  intermixture  of  modes  is  often  seen,  in  such 
buiidiugs  as  were  erected  in  those  unpropitious  years  which  inter- 
vene^  between  the  rejection  of  one  style  and  the  adoption  of  ano- 
ther. The  necessity  of  bearing  this  fact  in  recollection,  has  been 
suggested  to  the  reader  in  my  remarks  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Anglo-Normans.  But  the  preservation  of  a  consistent  chronolo- 
gical link,  requires  that  it  should  be  again  presented  to  his  con- 
sideration, and  should  be  here  applied  to  ages  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  entire  establishment  of  this  new  mode. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  following  list  of  examples  com- 
mences with  the  reign  in  which  the  pointed  style  is  usually  be- 
lieved to  have  first  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  separate  and  uni- 
form order.  But  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  characteristical  arch 
of  this  style  was  introduced  at -a  date  considerably  anterior.  The 
indeterminate  mode  which  obtained  in  consequence  of  such  a  par- 
tial and  immethodical  use  of  the  pointed  form,  is  obviously  that 
species  of  architecture  which  Mr.  Warton,  most  inappropriately, 
denominates  Gothic- Saxon.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  arches 
in  such  buildings  are  very  irregular  and  rude;  in  some  instances 
extreme||^  acute,  and  in  others  ungracefully  obtuse ;  while  the 
pillars^  and  many  other  architectural  members,  commonly  retain 
the  fasliion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  eras. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Mtiner, 
the  pointed  arch  was  first  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture 
of  this  country,  towards  the  close  of  Henry  the  First's  reign. 
Buildings  in  which  this  arch  was  exhibited  were  frequent  in  the 
reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.    Parts  of  the  fallow- 

in^ 
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iog  stractures  are  characterbtical  of  %\m  style  often  prieteed  i& 
these  reigss^  and  are  curiow  iostanoea  of  imperfect  atrogglea 
towards  the  Ibrmatioii  of  a  new  and  harmoDions  arcbitectacal 
•rder.  'BuMwas  Abbey,  Shropshire,  began  about  the  year 
1135;  remains  of  the  Ptiwry  Clmrch,  Dunstable,  reign  of  Sle* 
phen;  Abbey  church,  Rowuey,  Hants;  Lamihoui  Abbey,  Mon« 
moothshire,  founded  inll96.  To  these  English  examples  may  be 
added  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  nave  of  Si.  Dam^e  cathedrai. 
South  Wales,  and  the  north  side  of  the  choir  of  the  same  ainc- 
tare. 

ft  will  also  be  remembered  that,  in  fixing  the  em  at  whiciithe 
pointed  style  may  be  considered  as  commencing  in  this  eonntary, 
that  period  is  adopted  at  which  it  grew  into  so  decided  a  prefer- 
ence as  to  prevail  in  the  great  majority  of  instances.  This  cir- 
cumstance of  disposal  will  be  allowed  its  due  weight,  when  the 
reader  perceives  that  the  choir  and  chancel  of  Canterboiy  cathe* 
dral  are  not  included  by  the  date  to  which  the  establishment  of 
pointed  architecture  is  here  ascribed.  The  east  end  of  this  cathe- 
dral is,  indeed,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  purity  of  the  first  point- 
ed order  than  occurs  in  any  other  known  building  of  ita  eta.  This 
division  of  the  structure  was  erected  between  the  yeara  117ft  and 
11  BO;  and  presents  a  regular  sactession  of  acutely  pointed  arches, 
on  the  sides  and  in  the  groining  of  the  roof;  but  the  columna  are 
plain  and  weighty,  their  capitals  bearing  a  meretridous  resem- 
.blance  of  the  Corinthian  order;  and  various  mouldings,  apper- 
taining to  the  circular  mode,  being  introduced  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  building. 

Of  a  style  nearly  similar,  but  less  decidedly  approximating  to 
the  consistency  of  the  first  uniform  pointed  ord^,  is  the  circular 
part  of  the  Temple  church,  London.  FWhu  these  two  edifices 
may  be  derived  a  distinct  idea  of  the  improved  architecture  grow- 
ing into  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
and  clearly  indicating  the  designs  which  were  in  action  for  the 
formation  of  an  architectural  system  in  which  the  pointed  man- 
ner 
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aer  should  be  marked^  throughout,  with  collateral  features  snitsdl 
to  its  own  peculiar  character. 

Characth&isticsi  aitd  Examples  of  thb 
EARLY  .ENGLISH  style,  prevailing  in 
the  reigns  of  rl chard  the  first  } 
John;  and  Henry  the  Third. 

That  result  of  architectural  efibrt  to  which  we  have  been  mak* 
ing  slow  approaches,  stands  extmplified  in  many  surviving  build- 
ings, which  are  equally  venerable  as  the  first  instances  of  a  con- 
sistent order  in  the  new  style,  and  admirable  for  their  h&rmony 
of  arrangement  and  simple  beauty. 

A  refined  taste  and  consnmmate  judgment  had  been  working 
on  the  crude,  scattered,  elements  of  pointed  architecture.  The 
ignorant  or  indolent  have  recourse  to  excessive  ornament,  in  the 
first  essay  towards  producing  beauty  in  a  novel  walk  of  art  That 
elevation  of  mind  must  be  formed  on  a  close  study  of  nature  and 
sound  mathematical  knowledge,  which  prefers  simplicity  to  de« 
coration,  and  seeks  the  gratification  of  the  spectator  without 
raising  his  wonder.— Such  was  the  dignified  view  of  the  archi« 
tects  who  formed  the  first  order  of  the  pointed  style;  and  they 
were  fortunate  in  raising  monuments  to  their  own  fiime,  as  dura- 
ble as  they  are  free  from  ostentation. 

The  Early  English  style  is  denoted  by  the  comparative  plain- 
ness of  its  chief  constituent  parts,  and  by  an  uniformity,  chasts 
as  to  conception,  but  which  in  some  instances,  when  applied  to 
the  intllrior  of  large  buildings,  is  productive  of  an  efifect  border- 
ing on  ofiTence  through  the  operation  of  monotony.  In  the  greater 
number  of  buildings  in  this  mode,  we  are,  however,  permanently 
gratified  by  the  unity  and  harmony  which  prevail ;  and  an  ele- 
gant lightness  of  proportions  renders  the  whole  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. 

The  most  important  characteristical  marks  of  this  style  consist 
in  the  acute  form  of  its  arshes;  its  slendsr  pillars  of  marble,  sur- 
rounded 
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rounded  with  sitafts  of  the  same  material,  slightly  detached,  the 
whole  aniting  beneath  one  capital ;  and  its  windows  hmg  and 
narrow,  assuming  the  form  usually  denominated  the  lanoet-shapeL 
—But  the  reader  will  be  most  desirably  reminded  of  the  criteria 
hy  which  the  early  EInglish  style  is  ascertained,  throngh  a  de- 
ecriptive  statement  of  its  principal  architectural  features,  aepa* 
rately  considered. 

The  Arches  used  in  this  'first  dass  of  English  architectuiw 
were  of  narraw  proportions,  and  sharply  pointed.  In  large  stnic- 
tores,'  where  a  second  tier  is  introduced,  opening  to  the  triforiam, 
two  or  more  arches  are  united  under  one,  with  trefoil  or  cinque* 
foil  heads ;  and  arches  with  the  same  kind  of  finishing  sometimes 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

The  CoLUMTfs  are  slender,  and  are  surrounded  with  detached 
shafts  of  marble,*  united  at  the  base;  and  each,  according  to  Mr. 
Bentham,  "  having  a  capital  richly  adorned  with  foliage,  which 
together,  in  a  cluster,  form  one  elegant  capital  for  the  whola 
pillar."    This  description  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  ex- 


*  Some  remarks  of  Mr.  Esiei  alTord  considerable  information  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  marble  used  in  buildings  of  this  architectural  class. — After  stating 
that  no  important  changes  occurred  in  the  art  of  censtraction  until  the  era 
now  under  notice,  he  observes  that>  "  in  the  middle  of  the  Ifth  eentnrj, 
many  alterations  were  made  in  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  bases  and 
capitals  of  the  pillart*  and  very  often  the  pillars  themselves.  sanoQoded  with 
small  shafts,  were  made  of  marble  highly  polished*    Marble  was  used  for 
these  purposes  until  the  latter  end  of  Edward  the  Second's  reign,  though  the 
other  parts  of  buildings  were  executed  with  common  stones,  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, and  laid  in  the  same  manner  as  in  'the  preceding  ages.    Bat  in 
the  following  reign  we  find  that  marble  was  much  neglected  (either  on  ac* 
count  of  the  great  labour  required  in  cutting  and  polishing,  or  because  they 
found  that  the  fine  polish  that  was  given  it  was  not  of  long  continnance ;)  and 
before  the  end  of  Edward  the  Third's  reign  it  was  quite  disused.    The  mar- 
ble used  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes  was  brought  from  quarries  near 
Petworth,  in  Susses,  or  from  the  ble  of  Purbec.    It  is  commonly  of  a  grey- 
ish colour,  with  a  shade  of  green ;  and,  being  full  of  small  shells  filled  with 
spar,   it  appears  specliled  with  small  white  spo^."    Archmei.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  104. 
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pressive^  if  it  be  added  that  the  capitals  thus  tmittng  under  one 
liead^  were  not  inTariably  adorned  with  rich  foliage,  but  were 
■ometimee  conspieooua  for  simplicity  of  decoration. 

The  Roofs  are  Taulted ;  and  the  groining,  in  early  instances, 
oonsists  only  of  simple  intersecting  ribs,  or  cross-springers.  In 
later  examples  of  this  class,  we,  howcTer,  find  the  Taultings  more 
ornamented ;  the  springers  are  increased  in  number,  and  the  line 
•f  their  intersection  is  adorned  with  carved  flowers  and  various 
devices.  The  material  of  which  the  vaulting  was  composed,  de- 
pended mnch  on  the  natural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  In 
which  the  edifice  was  constructed.  Bir.  Bentham  observes  that 
the  builders  "  generally  cho^e  to  make  it  of  chalk,  for  its  light- 
ness ;  but  the  arches  and  principal  ribs  were''  (usually)  "  of  free* 
etdhe.*' 

It  has  been  already  concisely  stated  that  the  windows  are 
of  a  narrow  oblong  form,  and  pointed  like  a  lancet  They  are 
sometimes  seen  in  oue  opening,  forming  a  single  light;  in  which 
mode  they  often  occur  in  the  chancels  of  small  parochial  churches, 
and  nay  be  presumed  to  imlicate  the  earliest  stage  of  this  archi- 
leetoral  class.  Bat,  in  edifices  on  which  greater  labour  was  be- 
stowed, and  which  form  the  standard  criteria  of  this  order,  the 
same  lancet  windows  were  multiplied,  and  adorned  with  addi- 
tional characteristics.*  We  here  find  two,  or  as  frequently  three, 
united,  and  forming  together  that  simple  and  pleasing  window  by 
which  the  finest  examples  of  this  order  are  immediately  recog- 
nised. The  union  of  three  lancet  openings,  the  central  being 
higher  than  those  placed  laterally,  is  the  prevailing  window  in 

many 

*  Mr.  Bentham  remsrkt  rhat  *'  tbe  order  and  disposition  of  the  windows 
varied  in  some  measure  according  to  the  stories  of  which  the  building  con- 
sisted ;  in  one  of  three  stories,  the  uppermost  had  commonlj  three  windows 
within  the  compass  of  every  arch,  the  centre  one  being  higher  than  those  on 
each  side;  the  middle  tire  or  story  had  two  within  the  same  space  i  and  the 
lowest  only  one  window,  usually  divided  by  a  pillar  or  muUioii,  and  often 
•mamente^  on  tbe  top  with  a  trefoil,  single  roie,  or  son«  tuch  ttrnple  dece* 
ratien."    Hist,  of  Sly  Cathedral,  p.  40. 
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many  of  the  noblest  stnictaret  of  the  third  Henry's  reign.  When 
two,  or  more,  of  these  arches  are  placed  together,  oader  q«s 
larger  areh,  the  vacant  space  between  their  heads  is  filled  with  m 
trefoil,  quatrefoil,  or  cinqaefoil.  They  were  often  ornamented, 
both  on  the  inside  and  on  the  exterior,  with  slender  shafb  (ooa^ 
quoidy  of  marble)  having  capitals  enriched  with  foliage. 

It  may  be  neces^y  to  add  some  few  remarks  concerning  thn 
Ornambnts  used  in  tliis  order  of  pointed  arcbitectnre. — Wheiw 
these  are  introdnced,  they  are  nsually  designed  with  mneh  elo* 
gance  of  taste,  and  are  often  well  execnted.  The  monldinga  din* 
played  in  the  circamference  of  arches,  and  on  eolnmns  or  pilastan, 
nie  generally  formed  of  a  combination  of  leaves  or  flowers.  Small 
Statues  in  niches  were  placed  in  varions  parts  of  the  interior;  and 
larger  siatnes  on  the  west  or  east  fronts,  in  niches  formed  by  an 
acnte  angle,  or  having  the  trefoil  head.  The  bnttresses  were 
very  prominent,  and  were  sometimes  surmonnted  with  crockettad 
pinnacles. 

Previous  to  the  commencement  of  an  ennmeraiion  ctf  aeveral 
ecclesiastical  stmctnres,  which  illnstrate  the  above  observations^ 
and  aflbrd  specimens  of  this  first  class  of  English  architecture,  it 
is  desirable  'to  submit  some  remarks  which  apply  to  each  snfase* 
quent  series  as  well  as  to  the  present 

It  will  be  apparent  that  only  a  few  instances  are  noticed  whem 
many  possibly  might  be  adduced.  This,  however,  will  scsrcely 
be  viewed  as  a  subject  of  regret  with  the  render,  or  as  an  act  of 
reprehensible  omission  in  the  writer,  when  it  is  rccolleeted  that 
buildings  in  the  English  style,  of  a  coeval  date,  generally  evince 
a  striking  uniformity  in  every  architectural  particular.  The  cause 
of  this  unquestionable  similarity  is  not  distinctly  known,  but  the 
following  conjeolnre  is  submitted  with  some  confidenee. — ^The 
free-masons,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  general  agents  in 
sacred  architecture  throughout  this  and  other  European  countries, 
were  likely  to  advise  the  regular  adoption  of  the  same  plan  which 
they  had  successfully  practised  in  certain  memorable  instances; 
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and  the  iiiterference  of  thow  ecelesiaitica  who  studied  architec- 
Uire  and  had  attained  a  proficiency  in  the  art,  was  not  calculated, 
as  we  may  safely  presume,  to  induce  an  important  deviation  from 
any  great  standard  example,  unless  on  the  occurrence  of  a  master* 
genius,  whose  boldness  of  invention  wax  rendered  anthoritativo 
by  influence  of  rank  and  depth  of  pecuniary  resources.  The  rare 
osistence  of  soch  a  combination  of  talent  and  power,  inevitably 
produced  a  new  era  in  the  art  The  structure  suggested  by  so 
dignified  an  architect  would  necessarily  be  of  the  first  class,  as 
to  e&tent  and  grandeur;  and  wpuld,  as  naturally,  find  imitators 
in  the  projectors  of  minor  buildings,  and  advocates  in  the  arti- 
ficers with  whom  its  novelties  had  become  femiliar  and  approved 
by  successful  operation* 

If  this  conjectural  explanation  should  be  deemed  onsatisfiictory, 
we  may  find  more  elaborate  attempts  at  solution  in  several 
modem  writers.  As  an  example  of  these,  some  remarhs  of  Mr. 
Brtttott,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Architectural  Antiquities,  are 
presented  to  the  notice  of  the  reader :  "  Wherever  monastic  esta* 
Uishments  were  fixed,  there  architecture  was  studied,  and  every 
new  church  rose  up  in  strict  accordance  with  the  new  style,  and 
novel  inventions  of  the  age.  Buildings  of  a  coeval  date  generally 
display  an  uniformity  of  design  and  ornament.  We  are  thus  in- 
deed  to  suppose  that  a  regular  system  pf  communication  was  esta- 
blished among  the  ecclesiastical  community,  and  that  every  in- 
vention in  architecture,  as  well  as  all  new  regulations  in  monas- 
tic economy,  either  emanated  from  a  ccnlre,-^from  a  governing 
power,— or  was  submitted  to  that  power  for  sanction  and  autho- 
rity. The  Pope,  we  know,  was  the  supreme  head  and  ruler  of 
the  one,  and  it  does  not  appear  improbable,  in  supposing  him  to 
have  been  the  law-giver,  or  licencer  of  the  other.  The  free- 
masons or  architects,  as  well  as  the  provincial  abbots,  might 
deem  it  requisite,  perhaps  it  was  imperious,  to  consult  their  alU 
powerful  master  respecting  every  novelty,  or  innovation,  which 
either  might  wish  to  see  introduced."* 

*  Architectarsl  Antiquittet,  Vol.  III.  p^  4ay 
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This  decided  miifonnity  of  style  in  all  ecclesiastical  bai(di0g# 
which  are  accaralel^  traced  to  their  date  of  ereclion,  is  a  sob* 
ject  of  some  gratulation  with  the  antiq[aarian  examiner,  as  tlie 
same  want  of  written  docomenis  that  has  been  lamented  in  pre« 
'vioos  sections,  fireqaently  prevails  in  the  ages  now  under  con- 
sideration. Even  where  monastic  records  have  survived  the  in- 
juries  of  time  and  the  destmctive  ordeal  of  reformation,  they  an 
often  found  to  contain  little  intelligence,  as  to  the  dates  at  whioh 
particular  parts  of  respective  buildings  were  erected.  The  archi* 
tectoral  history  of  cath^edrals  is,  in  many  instances,  developed 
with  conclusive  authenticity ;  and  our  most  satisikctory  examples 
are»  therefore,  derived  from  those  edifices,  which  at  once  illoa- 
trate  the  progress  of  art  and  exhibit  its  moat  splendid  and  hiqi- 
piest  efforts.  Parochial  chi^rches  were  usually  boilt  by  degrees, 
from  the  pious  offerings  of  manorial  lords,  or  other  neighbouring 
residents.  Direct  memorials  of  such  progressive  Jaboors,  arising 
from  private  benefitction,  cannot  be  expected  to  occur  in  great 
frequendy. 

As  the  use  of  letters  grew  more  common,  we,  however,  find, 
auxiliaries  of  information  that  were  but  little  known  in  periodn 
antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  pointed  style.  The 
dates  at  which  churches  in  this  mode  were  boilt,  and  the  nameo 
of  the  founder  and  contributors,  are  sometimes  ascertained  by  at- 
tached inscriptions,  expressly  commemorating  the  erection  and 
consecration  ;*  or  by  laudatory  passages  in  epitaphs  on  soch  de- 
vout 


*  As  fome  obscurity  prerailt,  in  regtrd  to  the  time  at  which  charcbes 
were  asnally  conseerated,  the  following  remsrkf  of  Mr.  Pegge  may  be  tc- 
ceptablc  to  the  reader  ;-*"  Chorcbet  were  notalwaya  immediately  oonM- 
crated  upon  erecti^a«  for  Otto,  the  legate,  in  the  very  first  of  bit  canonf, 
A.  D.  If  38,  observes,  that  he  himself  had  seen,  and  had  heard  from  many, 
that  there  had  been  great  neglect  in  the  consecration  of  churches ;  that  seve- 
tal  of  them,  and  even  some  cathedrals,  had  not  been  conaecratedy  though 
bailt  of  old ;  wherefore  he  ordained,  that  all  cathedral,  conrentnat,  and 
parochial  churchea,  which  h^iMr  miUpmficUd^  ahooldl^e  cwMorated 
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vout  pereoDfl.  Armorial  allusions,  sculptared  on  the  spandrils  of 
arches,  carved  on  roofs,  or  emblazoned  in  windows  of  stained 
glass,  likewise  assist  in  perpetoating  the  memory  of  those  who 
imparted  aid  to  the  erection,  or  restoration,  of  an  edifice ;  and 
thns  often  conduct  to  the  discovery  of  positive  dates.  The  intro- 
duction of  such  heraldic  memorials  was  frequent  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  was  by  ao  means  confined  to  thdt  era* 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  richest, 
most  delicate  and  elaborate  efTorts  of  artists  in  the  English  style, 
are  exhibited  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  small  chapeU  and  orato* 
ries,  and  in  the  decorations  of  tombs ;  the  most  costly  instances 
of  which  last  fobrics  invariably  display,  in  beautiful  miniature 
delineation,  the  peculiar  fashion,  and  select  omamentsf,  of  tlit 
ages  in  which  they  were  constructed. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  STRUCTURES   DISPLAYING  THE 
EARLY  ENGLISH  STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Reign  of  Richard  the  First,  from  1189  to  1199. 

Noticed  in  the  fieouttei. 
North  side  of  the  westtransept  of  £oc/i«f*  I     ir    f   p  fiA 

ter  cathedral y  «     •       • 

The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Can-'\ 

terbury,   which  has  windows  in  the  | 


lancet  shape,  appears  to  have  been  . 
completed  about  the  commencement  | 


Kent,  P.  796. 


of  this  reign.    See  Archxol.  Vol.  XI. 

p.  367/ and J 
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by  their  diocesan,  or  some  other  person  antborized  hj  htm,  wiOiia  two 
years*  And  it  is  certain  that,  in  portaaiice  of  this  ordinance,  many  dedica* 
tions  actually  ensued.  But  tkill  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  a  common  way, 
dedications  were  solemnized  as  soon  as  conveniently  could  be  mfter  the  com* 
pUtion  of  the  fekriet;  und,  in  general,  the  dedication  or  consecration,  whero 
that  can  be  known,  necessarily  implies  an  erection  to  have  been  perfected  ]»». 
fore  that  date,  eicept  in  case  of  «  re-edilScatioo."  Pegge't  Sylioge  of  Aacitat 
Infcriptiom^  &e.  p.  1— S.  ^ 
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N«tieetf  in  tike  Jkwitiift. 

Upper  transept  and  choir  of  Lincoln \     _.      ,    ,.       _   ^ 
'^•^  ,  ^    /  c     Lincolnshire,  P.  638—3. 

Part  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  Peter-  >   •,,     ,  .        ^ 

bordugk  cathedral i  Noflhamptonsh,,*,  P.S3$. 

Reign  of  John.    Fuow  1199  to  1216. 

Vestibule  at  the  entrance,  termed  the  >      ^     ...     ,         ^ 
GaHUe,  of  Ely  cathedral. J     C.mbndgesb.rc.  P.  iSi. 

Parts  of  the  eart   end  of  ffinchesteri      __  ^ 

.cathedral \     H*'"I««''«.  P-  "-5*- 

Itrmaint  oi  BeauUeu  Abbet/,  including  ^ 
•the  former  rtiectory,  now  used  as  a>     liampsbire,  P.  J94— 19t. 
parish  church ^ 

Choir  and  upper  transept  of  Hochester'^ 

cathedral,  partly  in  this  reign,   but  I      Kent,  P.  643 — 645,  with 

finished  in  that  of  Henry  the  Thhd:  (        a  print. 

the  style  uniform.... ....J 

Parts  of  the  nave  and  central  tower  of>      _.      ,    ,.       _   _,^ 
...,,,,  }     Lincolnshire,  P.  o33. 

lAncoln  cathedral > 

Reign  of  Henry  tub  Third.    Prom  1216  to  1272. 

The  long  reign  of  this  king,  although  cloiided  by  sanguinary 
eivtl  contests,  aud  thence  unfavourable  to  tlie  ciiUiyation  of  manj 
useful  arts,  is  conspicuous  for  the  initnifVeent  patronage  bestowed 
on  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Few  of  the  Middle  ages  were 
more  prolific  of  moral  and  political  turpitude;  aud  the  supersti- 
tious humour  of  the  period  led  affluent  criminals  to  seek  an  ex- 
piation of  offence  against  Heaveu  and  mankind,  by  the  founda* 
iion  of  structure*  devoted  to  mediatory  religious  ceremonies.— 
The  emulative  spirit  of  the  times,  when  once  aroused  into  action, 
was  not  coufined  to  monastic  or  collegiate  iustitutioiis,  but  wa* 
honourably  exercised  in  the  erection  and  iinproveraent  of  splen- 
did cathedral  and  other  churches.  The  pointed  order  ofarchi- 
teeture  had  now  attained  so  enthusiastic  a  degree  of  approbation, 

thai^ 
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that  the  labours  of  the  architect  were  not  restricted  to  entirt 
bttildiogs  in  the  new  style^  but  the  more  weighty  and  objection* 
able  parts  of  numerous  existing  buildings  were  taken  down,  and  re*^ 
edified  in  the  prevailing  mode.  This  may  be  particularly  re- 
marked in  the  eastern,  and  more  sacred,  portions  of  many  re- 
maining edifices. 

It  baa  been  stilted  that  some  changes,  implicating  an  increase 
of  ontaroent,  are  observable  in  tlie  vaulting  of  buildings  erected 
in  this  lengthened  reign.  Some  other  variations  are  also  perceptU 
ble,  and  require  notice.  The  chief  of  these  relate  to  the  windows, 
and  are  exemplified  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Westminster.  ''  Tbo 
design. of  this  building/'  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Cartel*,  ^' gives  a' 
style  peculiar  to  the  period;  and  immediately  succeeded  that 
mode  of  work  made  use  of  in  the  erection  of  Salisbury  cathedral, 
perfected  in  the  early  part  of  Henry's  sovereignty.  The  transit 
tion  from  the  Salisbury  to  the  Wesfhiinster  style  was  not,  how- 
ever, marked  by  any  extraordinary  change :  the  alterations  were 
few,  and  not  very  obtrusive,  they  occurring  principally  in  the 
windows.  At  Salisbury  the  windows  are  given  plain  in  their  open- 
ings (excepting  those  to  the  side  aii»les  in  the  west  front,  shew- 
ing mullions  and  tracery,  and  which  were  inserted,  probably, 
some  time  after;)  while  tlie  windows  at  Westminster  contain  both 
mullions  and  tracery.  The  mouldings  of  each  pile  had  not  much 
variation ;  and  battlements  seem,  about  this  period,  to  have  been 
introduced,  at  the  latter  place,  in  room  of  the  parapet  so  charac- 
teristic at  the  former."* 

The  windows  to  which  the  above  writer  refers,  have'^the  cinque- 
foil  introduced  in  their  heads ;  and  those  which  light  the  trifo- 
rium  externally,  consist  of  a  triple  cinquefoil  under  a  pointed 
arch. 

It  may  not  be  undesirable  to  observe  that  painted  or  stained 
glass,  for  the  use  of  church  windows  in  England,  is  believed  to 
have  been  introduced,  or  at  least  so  frequently  adopted  as  to  con« 

2  K  2  stitatt 
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stitutean  era«  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.*     Mr.  Carter^ 
in  the  elaborate  work  quoted  above,  presents  a  priot  containiDg 
specimens  of  painted  ^Uss  from  the  cathedrals  of  Canterbnry  and 
Salisbury,  and  observes  that  they  comprise  nearly  all  the  known 
relics  of  such  glass  relating  to  this  period.     He  adds,  that  it  will 
be  evident,  from  the  examples  adduced,  *'  that  the  openings  oC 
windows,  either  single  or  double,   by   means  of  mullions  and 
tracery,  were  filled  in  wilii  lead  work,  run  into  geometrical  Ibras^ 
which  forms  were  enriched  with  an  infinity  of  paintings  of  oma« 
ments  and  small  figures."    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  gene- 
ral character  of  windoW'glazing  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteentk 
centuries,  where  stained  glass  was  introduced. 

Numerous  examples  might  be  cited,  of  the  architectural  style 
which  prevailed  in  this  reign.  The  under-named  are  unqnes- 
tionably  the  most  splendid  instances,  while  they  promise  to  bo 
completely  satisfactory,  as  they  respectively  display  those  small 
shades  of  variation  noticed  in  the  preceding  page. 

NffCfced  in  (he  Becittto. 

Presbytery  of  Ely  cathedral,   used  as  j  Cambridgeshire   P.  162— 

the   choir.      Erected    between    thcs     |^^    *         ' 

years  1235  and  1252.t ^ 

Westminster  Abbey  church*  begun  in' 

1245  ;  completed,  as  to  the  works  of 

this  reign,  about  the  year  1269.    The 

north  transept,  and  part  of  the  adjoin* 

ing  work,  have  experienced  litllc  alter- Kv„t„,„5t^r,  with  several 
ation,  except  tliat  the  great  Catha*  f     prints. 

rine-wheel  window  of  the  transept  is 

believed  to  have  been  enlarged  to  its 

preseilt  dimensions  at  a  subsequent 

'^'^■* ^  Tke 

*  Ornanienti  of  cburchcB  cousidered,  p.  94;  and  Bcntliam's  Ely,  p.  40. 
For  some  coDJcctdral  opinioBS  t&s  lo  the  use  of  stained  glass  among  the  Aof- 
glo-Saxotis  mid  Anglo-Normausy  see  Stevenson's  suppieaient  to  the  Uttti 
work,  notf,  p.  f9 — St. 

>  Millers'  Kly.      |  See  Carter's  Aacimt  Arthitectare  of  England,  Part  IF. 
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The  tower  and  western  front  of  Wells) 
Cathedra! > 


Somenetshire*  P.  4B$, 


Wiltshire,  P.  166-167, 
with  a  print 


SalUhury  Cathedral,    This  edifice  is  in- ^ 
estimable  asan  architectoral  specimen,  ' 
since  it  has  not  experienced  any  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  main  work,  | 
except  from  the  addition  of  the  two  ^ 
upper  divisions  of  the  tower,  and  the 
Jofty  spire.    This  cathedral  was  be- 
gun in  1220,  and  finished,  with  the 
aboTe  exceptions,  in  1258 J 

The  transept  of  Worceater  Cathedral Worcestershire,  P.  61— 83. 

The  south  transept  of  York  Cathedral,^ 

erected  about  1228;  and  the  north        ^    ...      «  ^.^    ^,. 
....  ,     ^  .    ,>    Yorkshire,  P.  212— .214. 

transept  of  the  same  stmcture,  erected 

about  1260 ^ 


CHARACTERISTICS  AND  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  DECO- 
RATED  ENGLISH  STYLE,  PREVAILING  IN  THE 
REIGNS  OF  EDWARD  THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND 
THIRD;  RICHARD  THE  SECOND  i  AND  HENRY 
THE  FOURTH,  FIFTH,  AND  SIXTH. 


The  procedure  of  English,  or  "Pointed,  arehitectore  through 
the  nnmerouH  reigns  embraced  by  the  present  section^  was  marked 
by  several  subordinate  Tariations,  the  most  important  of  which 
will  be  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the  respective  reigns  in  which 
tUey  are  ascertained  to  have  occurred.  But,  notwithstanding 
such  minor  vicissitudes  of  fashion,  the  architecture  of  this  coun« 
try  may  be  accurately  described  as  assuming  tbe  character  of  a 
■ew  order  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward,  and  as  retaining  tbe 
great  distinctive  lineaments  of  its  novel  complexion,  until  years 

2  K  3  nearly 
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nearly  bordering  on  the  date  mentioned  above  as  that  at 
it  yielded  to  less  judicious  efforts  of  taste  in  the  art  of  design. 

After  a  due  allowance  of  all  the  merits  of  its  first  order — lovely 
in  simplicity,  and  permanently  attractive  without  the  labour  of 
embellishment — it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pointed  style  was 
not  calculated  for  a  final  resideuce  in  a  stage  so  plain  and  anas- 
aoming.  It  was  susceptible  of  greater  powers  of  captivatioo, 
before  that  line  should  be  passed  which  divides  the  rectitude  of 
exalted  imagination  and  the  imliecile  vagaries  of  wanton  fiuicy. 
This  fine  and  commanding  intehnediate  rank/  is  possessed  by  the 
architectural  order  that  is  denominated  thci'Dtecoraied  English. 

On  a  eoDsideration  of  the  reigns-  to  which  the  "prevahtoce  of 
this  mode  is  ascribed,  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  noblest 
and  most  admired  structures  whieh  adorn  6ur  island,  oottstitnte 
examples  of  this  class.  In  such  buildings  we  view  the  polished 
result  of  a  chaste  but  rich  ftincy,  acting  oo  g^»)metriclL('  priirci* 
pies  of  ordination;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  the  test  of  example  to 
regulate  opinion,  we  behold  in  these  edifices  the  highest  point  of 
beauty  that  is  within  the  attainment  of  the  EugU&h  style.  It  is, 
indeed,  evident  that  the  architects  with  whom  the  principles  of 
this  style  were  equally  familiar  by  precept  and  example,  have 
never  transcended^ in  magnificence  of  display  the  sacred  build- 
ings erected  while  our  great  king,  the  third  Edward,  sustained 
the  English  sceptre;  or  in  consistent  splendour  of  decoration  the 
piles  raised  during  the  reign  of  our  «ixth  Henry — the  pious, 
meek,  patron  of  every  undertaking  that  wore  an  air  of  sanctity. 

The. order  of  Decorated  English  architecture  may  be  said,  in 
gei^e^al  terms,  to  be  distiiiguislied  by  the  fallowing  marks. — The 
expansive^scale  of  its  windows,  which,  in  the  best  ^es  of  this 
style,  display .  the  : pointed  form  in  most  juai  and  beautiful 
proportions;  and,  under  all  its  variations,  are  divided  intoseve* 
ral  lights,  having  the  heads  adorned,  but  not  crowded,  with 
tracery  work.-^Tti^  unity  of  its  columns,  which  in  earlier  ages 
consisted  of  many  slenc^r,  detached  shafts.— The  increased  rich^ 
■ess  of  the  vaulting;  which  Jmpoctant  part  of  the  interior  re- 

tained. 
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»taiii«4»  as  we  have  seen,  much  simplicity  even  ia  the  nUwt  dig* 
nified  buildings  of  the  preceding  class. — The  iotroduotion  pf 
tabernacle  work,  and  plenlifQl,  but  not  superfluous,  of iiameuti  > 
..comprising  various  graceful,  but,  in  many  instances^  -  nameless 
-particulars  of  embellishment,  on  those  parts  of  the  inside  and 
•Eterior  which  were  left  plain  by  the  architects  of  the  previoas 
era. — 8ucfa  are  its  general  characteristics;  but  I  ahaM  endeavoar 
ID  the  present^  as  in  the  former  secjion,  to  aid  the  purpose  of 
enquiry  by  a  digested  enumeration  of  the  most  applicable  re* 
marks  that  have  been  made  concerning  each  principal  archilec- 
Cural  member./  ■«' 

The  Arches  of  this  order  exhibit  a  considerable  de^^ree  ef 
variation,  but  are  uniformly  less  acute  and  more  open/  That 
'Which  approached  the  nearest  to  perfection  of  any  pointed  aVch, 
and  which  prevailed  in  many  buildings  constructed  during  the 
'  irway  of  the  three  early  £dwards,  was  "  formed  by  segments  of  a 
circle,  including  an  equilateral  Irianglc/.  from  the  imposts  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch."*  In  subsequent  reigns  the  arch  becomes 
lower,  and  consequently  loses  a  portion  of  symmetry  and  beauty. 
In  the  14th  century,  arches  of  the  ogee  shape,  formed  of  four 
segments  of  circles  contrasted,  were  very  common ;  and  are  said, 
in  the  Beauties  for  Wiltshire,t  and  in  Lysons's  Gloucestershire 
Antiquities,  to  have  prevailed  especially  in  the  tombs  of  the 
erusaders. 

The  Columns  are  satis&ctorily  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bentham, 
as  having  *'  retained  something  of  Iheir  general  form  already 
described,}  that  is,  as  sn  assemblage  of  small  pillars  or  shafis; 
but  these  decorations  were  now  not  detached,  or  separate  from  the 
body  of  the  column,  but  made  part  of  it;  iind,  being  closely 
united  and  wrought  up  together,  formed  one  entire  firm,  slender, 

2  K  4  and 

•  Milner*»  Letter,  p.  23. 
t  Btantiet  for  WilttMre,  p.  665.    Glooc«Btersbire  Antiqaities,  p.  3,  and 

pi.vr. 

X  See  article  Columm,  tectioa  Earljf  EngUth  ttyU,  in  previooa  pages  of 
this  Tntrodactloib 
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ftnd  el«fant  colamn/'*  The  reader  will  recollect  thai  it  has 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  section^  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Effsex,  that  marble  was  almost  universally  employed  in  the  con- 
atmction  of  pillars  in  great  buildings,  nntil  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second ;  but  was  only  partially  used  by  the 
architects  of  Edward  the  Third's  time,  and  was  quite  rejected 
before  the  termination  of  that  historical  era. 

In  regard  to  the  Roof,  the  vanlting,  in  common  with  ererj 
ether  part»  became  greatly  more  decorated.  The  ribs  branched 
•at  into  a  kind  of  tracery  work,  and  divided  the  vault  into  numer* 
ous  angular  compartments,  ornamented  at  the  intetsections  with 
carved  heads,  foliated  orbs,  and  various  devices  having  an  hia* 
torical  or  legendary  allusion. 

The  Windows  form  so  important  and  obvious  a  feature  in  every 
division  of  English  architecture,  that  they  require  particular 
Botice.  It  has  been  suggested  above,  that  the  windows  of  the 
mode  now  nnder  discussion  present  aeveral  varieties  of  form ;  but 
these  changes  are,  in  a  great  degree,  implicated  in  what  has 
been  already  said  respecting  the  arches  of  this  order;  and  will 
Beet  with  some  farther  attention  in  the  remarks  oceasionaU^^  in« 
troduoed  nnder  the  heads  of  respective  reigns.  In  general  charac- 
ter, to  use  fhe  words  of  Dr.  Milner,  ^'  the  window  no  longer  con- 
sisted of  an  arch  divided  by  a  mullion  into  two,  and  surmounted 
with  a  single  or  triple  circle,  or  quatrefoil,  but  was  now  portioned 
•ut  by  mnllions  and  transoms,  or  cross  bars,  into  four,  five,  six, 
and  sometimes  into  nine  bays,  or  days,  as  the  separate  lights  of 
m  window  were  called ;  and  their  heads  were  diversified  by  tracery 
work  into  a  variety  of  architectural  designs,  and  particularly  int^ 
Ihe  form  of  flowers/'t    * 

A  striking  increase  of  beauty  in  structures  of  this  class  is  de- 
rived from  the  large  east  and  west  windows,  which  constitute 
j^rominenl  characteristics.    These  vast  and  magnificent  openings 

grew 

*  Hist,  of  Ely  Cftthedral,  p.  4t. 
f  ^fcleiisstical  Architecture  of  tiic  Middii  aget^  p.  J05— ]<H|. 
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grew  into  general  use  at  an  early  period  of  the  present  mode,  and 
frequently  occupied  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  nave,  some- 
times commenoing  near  the  level  of  the  floor,  and  rising  almost 
ss  high  as  the  vaulting.  It  will  be  evident  that  a  glare  of  light, 
objectionable  to  the  utility  of  the  edifice,  would  have  proceeded 
from  such  spacious  windows,  and  that  their  disproportionate  size 
would  have  been  liable  to  a  strong  objection,  if  a  sister  art  had 
not  been  at  -hand  to  aid  the  architect  in  the  production  of  new 
beauties.— In  these  windows  we  behold,  disposed  with  lavish 
munificence,  the  attractive  and  appropriate  splendour  of  painted 
glass,  conducive  to  the  intended  object  of  the  structure  by  illus* 
trating  passages  of  sacred  history,  revealing  tales  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  and  perpetuating,  in  the  rude  portraiture  of  the  times, 
the  effigies  of  kings,  prelates,  and  founders.  The  fascinating 
influence  of  these  storied  windows,  even  in  intellectual  ages, 
when  the  sanctity  once  attached  to  the  fabulous  parts  of  their  nar* 
ration  is  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  with  a  smile,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  every  spectator  of  tasto  and  feeling. 

The  adoption  of  eastern  windows  appears  to  have  first  occurred 
in  the  13th  century,  and  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  that 
part  of  the  church;  but  the  practice  of  constructing  windows  of 
large  dimensions,  both  in  the  more  sacred  part  and  at  the  western 
extremity,  obtained  so  much  estimation  in  the  early  part  of  the 
era  now  under  notice,  that  we  find  them  frequently  introduced  as 
altoratioos  of  ancient  structures,  which  were  otherwise  allowed 
to  remain  nearly  in  their  original  stato. 

The  numerous  but  not  redundant  Ornaments  of  this  architec- 
tural class,  although  in  general  disposed  with  much  felicity, 
were,  perhaps,  not  designed  in  so  elegant  a  taste  as  those  of  the 
preceding  era.  The  capitals  of  the  clustered  columns  were  often 
richly  foliated,  and  the  arches  of  windows  ''  were  invariably 
adorned  with  one  or  mote  cusps  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  so  as 
to    form   tiefoils,  cinquefoils,-  &c."*      Where  pediments  were 


*  Ecclesiasticti  ATcbitectore  of  tbs  Middla  agei^  p.  104^ 
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nised  over  arches  thej  were  uDiformlj  purfled,  or  idomed  viljt 
ihoee  npresentfitioiis  of  foliage  tcrm^  croekeW.  TUe  arcbei, 
thus  snnAoynted  .with  architectumlidecaration,  vore  also  aceom* 
yanied  hy  pinnacleiSf  consUtttiy  parfled^  and  crowned  with  n 
iinial,  or  (lower. .  Many  oeiir^niouldinga  ocour  in  tliia  order;  ari 
jo.wa  of  anall  oniamenUl  arohes  are  frequeuUy  aeeo.  The  aichce, 
which  reittaiaod.pUiiji*  or  aolyect  to  little  omaaent,  in  the  pre* 
vioin  mode,  were  now  richly  embellished;  and,  together  with 
tabernacles  (or  niches  of  a  more  elaborate  display)  were  coa- 
atrneted  with  an  unsparing  hand«  and  filled  with  statueSy  in  many 
instances  executed  with  considerable  spirit  The  aen\pioTe  of 
this  style  was  sometimes  meretriciously  enriched  w>tK  painting 
and  gilding;  and  similar  efforts  towards  tlie  production  of  a 
superb  effect  occurred  iu  other  ornamental  parts  of  edifices. 

Many  of  the  above  particulars  apply  to  tha  exterior,  as  wdl 
as  to  the  internal  parts  of  a  structure.  .  In  regard  to  the  iormar 
division  of  the  building,  it  may  be  fsiifaer  observed  that  the 
arches  of  doorways  Wer^  usually  much  enriched  with  erockela 
and  other  decorations.  The  buttresses  were  often  ornamented 
with  .traeery-work  mid  statuary,  and  terminated  in  pinnaclea,  de* 
oorated  with -.crockets  and  a  finial,  as  already  described.  .  Spires 
grew  into  frequent  use  m  the  early  years  of  this  era.  Weil  cal- 
culated for  popular  admiratiou^  from  the  subject  of  wonder  con- 
nected with  tlieir  aspiriqg  height,  their  introduction  was  buled 
with  enthusiastic  applause.— The  retired  village  church,  enwrap- 
ped in  woodland,  or  situated  amongst  soft  rural  scenery,  ae- 
4|uired  a  pleasing  and  consonant  addition  in  the  light  unassuming 
proportions  of  this,  new  feature:  the  sacred  structure  of  the  city, 
or  great  town,  waSy  perhaps,  more  suitably  adorned  by  the  leaa 
elevated  bat  «ommaiidiDg  t^wer. 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
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:£Cx:lbsia6Tical  structures  displaying 

the'  decorated  english  stylfi  of 

architecture. 

Rbign  ^f  Edward  the  First,  from  1372  to  1307.* 

The  rise  of  every  architectural  st^le  is  so  entirely  progres- 
MTey  thai,  although  the  date  of  its  perfection  may  usually  be  as- 
certained with  sufficient  certainty*  it  is  often  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  exact  years  of  its  comoDencement.  Thus,  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  early  part  of  this  reign  has  a  great'  similitude  to 
that  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  the  narrow  lancet-shaped  window  without 
muUions^  and  its  correspondent  archritectural  lineaments,  were 
nrely  used  after  the  year  .1300;  '  The  prevailing  windows,  in  the 
nature  and  in  the  latter  years  of  this  king,  and  throughout  the 
whol^  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  were  more  expanded,  but  of 
Ifjss  elegant  proportions,  than  those  constructed  in  the  time  of 
the  third  Edward — the  Augustan  age  of  pointed  architecture. 

The  crosses  erected  by  Edward  the  First,  to  the  memory  of 
Eleanor,  his  beloved  consort,  who  died  in  1290,  display  the  ex- 
tr^ii^^  riohness  of  the  tracery  and  tabernacle  work,  which  were, 
about  this  time,  added  to  the  embellishments  of  ch urch- arch i tec- 
ture.'*  And  these  splendid  examples,  perhaps,  much  facilitated 
the  universal  adoption  of  such  ornamental  particulars. 

Noticed  in  the  Beauliet, 
Several  parts  of  Exeter  CaikedraL    The*| 
transepts  were  formed  in  the  early  I    _  , .      »  ^,     „^ 

part  of  this  reign.    The  choir  (begun 

in  1138,)  was  finished  in  1309 , 

St. 

*  Three  only  of  the  numeroas  crosses  of  memorial  erected  hy  King  Ed- 
ward, upon  this  occasion,  are  now  temaining.  These  are  situated  at  Ged- 
dington,  Northamptonshire;  at  Northampton,  or  rather  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town;  and  at  Waliharo,  Herts,  An  eDgraved  view  of  each  it  cont^ned 
in  the  Statics  of  England. 
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Noticed  im  Hu  BetMtin. 
St  Etbelbert*6  Gatehouse,  in  the  pre-^ 

cinct  of  Norvdch  Cathedral,  erected 

about  1 975 ,    The  elotster  of  the  same 

cathedral  also  presents  a  curious  ex* 

ample  of  the  architecture  of  this  reign. 

^'  Tlie  f[;roiniogs,  and  even  the  details 

of  Ihe  columns  and  of  the  rib  mould-  V  Norfolk,  P.  150,  151, 

ings,  throughout  the  whole  four  sides 

of  the  quadrangle/'  are  in  the  style 

of  Edward  the  First     The  eastern 

part  of  the  cloister*  *'  having  trefoil 

openings  within  triangles/'  is  of  the 

same  character. *.M •• J 

The  Lady  chapel  of  Idtchfield  Oathe'% 

droL , J 

The  nave  of  York  Minster,  begun  in*^ 

the  year  1290,  and  completed  in  the  { 

next  reign,  according  to  the  original  y  Yorkshire,  P.  £13*515, 

design.    A  6ne  and  satisfactory  spe- 1 

eimen ••• • J 


Stafifordsbire,  P.  79f  and 
7^. 


Reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  from  1307  to  1327. 

The  style  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  throughout  this  reiga 
was  the  same,  in  its  leading  features,  as  in  the  latter  yean  of 
King  Edward  the  First.  It  would,  therefore,  be  superfluous  to 
enumerate  speciipens  which  afford  only  a  continuatiou  of  a  mode 
already  explained  and  illustrated. 

Reion  of  Edward  the  Thirp,  from  1327  to  1377. 

In  closing  an  attentive  review  of  the  architecture  of  this  bright 
«ra  iR  our  Rational  annals,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Carter  **  that  tha 

art 


•  A  Judicious  sccoQBt  of  the  cloister  to  this  cathedral  cburch«  with 
graved  Tiews,  is  given  ia  tht  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  llritaia. 

Vol.  m. 
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art  was  then  in  its  highest  degree  of  perreclion;  the  plans  and 
eleTAtions  were  on  the  grandest  scale;  the  proportions  just ;  the 
decorations  ample  and  majestic;  and  the  enrichments  splendid 
and  beautifhl  beyond  all  former  precedent''*  The  same  writer 
likewise  notices  some  leading  characteristics  of  this  fine  style,  in 
words  to  the  following  effect: — The  proportions  of  doorways  and 
windows  are  rendered  more  consonant  to  geometrical  rule.  The 
mnliions  and  tracery  of  the  windows  "  run  out  in  the  most  de- 
lightful and  elegant  manner.  The  buttresses  become  one  of  tha 
pnncipal  features,  from  their  infinity  of  parts  and  high  embellish- 
ment. The  parapets,  or  breast  works,  on  the  waHs,  are  changed 
into  battlements  with  perforated  compartments.  The  clusters  of 
columns  to  all  situations  are  masoned  in  one  solid  mass  in  their 
■everal  courses,  without  bands;  the  shafts  rising  from  base  to 
capital  in  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  line/'  The  groins  present 
tracery,  compartments,  &c.  *'  and  it  should  appear  that  the  great 
aim  of  the  architects,  at  this  period,  was  to  embellish  the  faces 
and  lines  of  their  structures  in  the  most  brilliant  and  luxurious 
manner,''  as  many  particulars  in  the  interiors  were  gilded  and 
painted  in  various  colours. 

Noticed  in  the  Beauties, 
The  Octagon  and  Lantern  of  Ely  Cathe-^ 
dral,  completed  in  1342.    The  St.  | 

Mary  chapel  of  the  same  building,  V  Cambridgwhire,  P.  i63- 

J  .....         °  (       165,  with  a  print. 

DOW  used  as  a  parochial  chufcb,  erect-  j  " 

ed  between  the  years  1321  and  1349.  J 

Choir  of  Carlisle  Cathedral Cumberland,  P.  S5. 

Part  of  the  South  Transept,  parts  of  the  1    ^,  ..       « 

•M  -4U  -r  .     u  a   1  •  *       I    Gloucestershire,  P.  539—  \ 

IMorth  Iran^^ept,  choir  and  cloisters,  >       ^^. 

Ghueester  Cathedral. J 

Parts  of  the  nave,  side  aisle,  &c.  of  St, -%  ..     .    _  . .       «  ^^    ^. 

Jlba^.Jbiey  Churckf }  Hertfordshire,  P.  69-81. 

Parti 

*  Ancicat  Architecture  •f  England,  Part  Hd,  p.  14. 
i  Eagravrd  as  iptciiasBt  of  this  rdgn,  in  Carter's  Aacieat  Arcbijisoturi  e( 
Xogland. 
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NoUe9d  m  the 
Farts  of  the  church  of  51.  illaryfiedc2(^,)     Somenetshire,  P*  €70^ 

Bristol 3         672- 

Choirof  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  f^ar- 1     Warwickshire,  P.  If7— 

«;u:A:... •••••• >         l^- 

St.  Stephen*s  chapel,  Ifestmituter,  now" 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  de- 
prived of  its  ancient  architectural  cha- 
racter, was  one  of  the  most  splendid  V  Westminster, 
instances  of  sacred  building;8  erected 
in  this  reign.  It  was  begun  by  King 
Edward  the  Third,  in  the  year  1348... , 

Reign  or  Richard  thb  Second,  from  1377  to  1999. 

m 

Few  deflations  of  importance  from  the  previous  niodo  ara 
noticed  as  occurring  iu  this  reign,  except  that  the  pointed  arcfa, 
in  many  instances,  now  began  to  dcoop  in  height,  or  depart  fioni 
those  regular  triangular  proportions  which  oonstitnted  its  poreal 
and  most  beautiful  form. 

Wykeham'. work.  co«.prisinggr«t  part*     jj^^j     p,  53.56, 
of  the  lave,  IFtnchester  Cathedral...  y 

College    at    Wincheeter,   founded  by)     n,jd,  p.  gi-ts. 

Wykeham .*..«...«»•.> 

Na.c,  chapter-hou«.  and  part  of  the.  ^  ^^^^ 

cloisters,  Canterbury  Cathedral. i 

Some  remains  sXNew  CoUegCt  0;|/or(2.. ..Oxfordshire,  P.  178— 188* 
An  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture^ 

of  this  reign  is  afforded  by  the  tower 

and  spire  of  St.  MichaePs  ckurch,V^^^''^^^^^ 

Coventry;   begun  1373,  completed  I 

1395 J 

Reian  op  Henrt  the  fourth,  from  1399  to  1413;  iNi> 
REiON  OF  Henry  the  Fifth,  from  1413  to  1422. 

Mo  Tariatioiui  in  sooalesiastical  aiohitesliire^  reqwing  aotke 
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in  a  work  treating  on  geaaral  eliaiactoruiticii,  ar«  difitinguishable 
10  these  martial  reigns.  An  enumeration  of  examples  is,  there* 
fore^  unnecessary. 

RElaN  OF  HbnRY  TBE  &1XTH«  FROM   1422  TO   1461. 

•     •  •  • 

In  this  reign  the  decorated  style  of  English  architecture  pro- 
•eed^d  to  the  verg^  of  that  redundance  in  embellishment,  which 
constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  the  art.     The  line  of. 
boundary,  however,  is  not  passed.     The  ornaments  are  disposed  . 
with  a  judicious  as  well  as  munificent  hand;  and  extreme  light- 
ness is  united  with  that"  solidity  necessary  to  an  effect  at  once 
august  and  fascinatiug.     The  wonderful  skill  in  construction  dis- 
played at  this  era,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  ornamental 
particulars  were  executed,  rendered  superfluous  the  aids  of  paint 
and  gold>1eaf.     But,  while  these  adjuncts  of  magnificence  were 
in  a  great  measure  abandoned  by  the  architect  and  masou^  painted 
glass  was  retained,  and  was  found  a  powerful  assistant  in  the 
production  of  that  splendour  of  effect  for  which  all  possible  means 
were  exercised,  consistent  with  a  refinement  in  art  and  purity  of., 
taste.     Many  superb  buildings  remain,*  to  evince  the  height  of, 
decorative  excellence  attained  by  the  pointed  style  immediately 

4 

previous  to  the  rise  of  that  fondness  for  exuberant  ornament, . 
which  led  to  a  neglect  of  symmetry,  and  deprived  our  sacred,  ar- . 
chitecture  of  a  great  portion  of  the  impressive  air  of  solemnity 
invariably  cultivated  in  more  ^rly  ages. 

*  Mr.  DalUway  mentions  it,  "  as  a  siagular  fact,  tliati  4ttff|Dg  tli«  .cpbi*  * 
notions  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  their  adherents,,  m  « 
prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  architecture  in  £ug* 
land  floorisbed  in  a  greater  degree.  The  superior  ecclesiastics  were  confined 
to  their  cloisters,  af  few  of  tbein  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 'dispute;  aud 
some  of  the  fairest  structures  which  remain,  arose  in  consequence  of  wealth 
accumulated  by  instigating  the  noble  and  aflhient  to  contribifte^o  the  general 
•malation  of  splendid  churches,  built  under  their  own  iospectioD."  Obs«r« 
vatioDs  on  Sngliih  Art hitectarti  p.  37<— ^8. 


* 
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Reiok  of  Hemry  thb  Sixth  coktimob9. 

NHiced  m  the  BetmJtim. 
The  chapel  of  King's  College*   Com- iCambridgeihire,  P.  48— 69« 

bridge... • '     with  a  priot. 

B«uforf,  Chantry,  ^nchctcr  Cathe-  j  g^^,^^  p  „ 

I  dral. > 

The  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  Canterbury  >  ^^^   p  ^^ 

Cathedral J         ' 

The  Divinity  School,  Orford ^Oxfordshire,  P.  231-93C. 

The  Beauchamp  chapel^  at  Warwick Warwickshire.  P.  201— SOS . 


CHARACTERISTICS  AND  EXAMPLES  OF  THE  FLORID, 
OR  HIGHLY-DECORATED  ENGLISH  STYLE,  PRE- 
VAILING IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  EDWARD  THE 
FOURTH,  AND  FIFTH  ;  RICHARD  THE  THIRD ; 
AND  HENRY  THE  SEVENTH. 

The  English  style  of  mrehitecttire,  which  had  arisen  in  dignU 
ted  simplicity,  and,  in  its  mature  ages,  was  marked  by  a  degree 
of  sublimity  at  once  awful  and  attractive,  assumed  a  fresh  cha- 
racter of  beauty  before  that  period  at  which  ("  doom'd  to  hide  its 
banish'd  head'')*  it  yielded  to  the  encroachments  of  false  refine* 
meat,  and  left  no  efficient  sabstiUite,  for  sacred  purposes. 

EmnioHs 

•  The  Florid  Engliib  ttyk  of  architecture  ii  cslealated  to  didt  effasion» 
of  poetry.  The  following  lines  have  been  frequently  cited,  bui  their  neril 
prtr^nU  repetition  from  becoming  tedioas:— '^  Doon'd  to  hide  her  banish'^ 


For  ever,  Gothick  ardiitettnre  fled^ 
Fort wam'd  the  leitin  one  aost  beaateooa  place 
Her  pendent  rdbf,  her  windows*  brancfay  grace, 
Fiilsiaof  «luster*d  rseds,  and  tracery  oi  lace." 

Fesbrooke'f  ficfnon^  tf  Momi (idb 
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Emulous  of  novelty,  and  convinced,  as  we  may  infer,  that 
grandeur,  on  principles  strictly  chaste,  had  been  carried  to  the 
greatest  attainable  elevation  by  the  mode  perfected  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Third,  and  which  we  have  denominated  the  Deco- 
rated English,  the  architects  of  this  era  produced  a  variation  in 
the  pointed  style,  striking,  original,  and  magnificent. 

Those  who  have  critically  examined  the  progress  of  our  an- 
cient airchitecture,  maintain  that  its  advancement  towards  perfec- 
tion, and  its  tendency  to  decline  and  disrepute,  are  denoted  by 
the  degree  of  elevation  possessed  by  its  great  distinctive  feature, 
the  pointed  arch.  Such  a  position  wonid,  indeed,  appear  to  be 
incontrovertible,  however  seductive  may  prove  the  minute  em- 
bellishments, and  dazzling  the  general  splendour,  of  its  last  stage, 
the  Florid  style.  It  has  been  observed  that,  notwithstanding 
"  the  architects  of  these  ages  displayed  more  art  and  more  pro- 
fessional science  than  their  predecessors,  they  did  this  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  characteristical  excellence  of  the  style  itself  which 
they  built  in.  They  consulted  more  their  own  reputation  than 
the  proper  effect  of  their  works.  The  spectator,  in  Yiewing  these 
was  amazed  at  the  sight  of  huge  masses  of  stone,  called  pendent 
capitals,  hanging  in  the  air,  which,  instead  of  supporting  the 
vast  groins  in  which  they  are  fixed,  are  supported  by  them.  But 
this  taste  betrayed  a  disregard  for  the  aspiring  arch,  the  curve* 
ture  of  which  was  henceforward  discernible  at  its  springing, 
rather  than  at  its  point  Ingenuity  more  than  sublimity  was 
now  affected,  and  curiosity  more  than  devotion  gratified/'* 

But,  whilst  we  deplore  the  want  of  an  august  temperance  of 
display  in  structures  of  this  class,  the  fancy  is  enchanted  by  the 
variety  of  combinations ;  the  judgment  is  overpowered  by  the  superb 
profusion  of  enrichments!  Afagnificence,  ingenuity,  and  deli* 
cacy,  the  alleged  characteristics  of -this  order  of  buildings,  are, 
indeed,  presented  in  so  captivating  a  form  that  the  mind  is  filled 

2  L  by 

*  Eecleiisttical  Arcliitsctore  of  Englind  during  the  Middle  aget,  p.  115 
—114. 
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by  the  gorgeous  scene;  and  we  recollect  villiout  displeftsore  the* 
hyperbolical  remark  so  often  repealed,  that  the  work  would  seen 
to  have  been  knit  together  by  the  fingers  of  angels* 

The  Florid,  or  Highly-Decorated,  English  style  is  chieflj 
marked  by  >  the  depressed,  obtuse,  form  of  its  arches ;  its  large 
wide  windows^  divided  by  numerous  mullious,  and  ornamented 
with  an  intricate  redundance  of  tracery ;  the  inexpressible  rich* 
ness  of  its  vaulting,  over  which  the  most  delicate  fret-work  is 
thrown,  "  like  a  web  of  embroidery,''  interspersed  with  ponder* 
ous  and  highly-wrought  pendent  capitals ;  and  by  the  profusion 
of  tracery -work,  sculpture,  armorial  devices,  and  other  oma* 
mental  particulars  which  embellish  every  part  of  the  stracture. 

The  lineaments  of  tlii^  style  are  so  peculiar  and  strongly- 
marked,  that  it  is  ^scarcely  necessary  to  enter  on  an  individual 
notice  of  the  principal  architeclural  members.  This,  however, 
is  done,  in  attention  to  the  custom  adopted  in  the  two  preceding 
sections. — Intended  to  act  as  a  manual  of  remembrance,  repeti- 
tions may  be  pardoned  in  such  a  delineaiiou  of  characteristics. 

The  Arches,  as  has  been  mentioned,  are  wide,  and  flat,  or 
obtuse. 

The  Roof  has  been  briefly  noticed  as  displaying  a  scene  of 
tmparalled  splendour  and  delicacy.  The  ribs  of  the  vanltiog, 
Mliich  had  before  been  large,  and  apparently  intended  to  add  to 
the  strength  and  support  of  the  groins,  were  n^w  divided  into 
numerous  parts,  and  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  armonal  cog- 
nizances, badges,  rebuses,  and  various  sculptured  devices.  Clus- 
ters of  pendent  ornaments,  resembling  stalactites,  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Bentham,  ''  the  works  nature  sometimes  forms  ia 
caves  and  grottos,"  hang  down  from  these  elaborate  roofs,  and 
impart  to  them  an  air  of  imposing  beauty. 

Windows. — The  point^f  the  arch  flat]  tlie  window  extremely 

wide, 

«  Ward's  London  Spy — ^l*he  whole  parage  in  H:is  enthusiastic  aotbor 
«>(■  iid<>  thus :  ''  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  tbb  wonder  of  the  vniverve* 
.M>  (Hf  exceeding  human  ability  that  it  appears  ^i(  t<^€ther  by  l^/b^n  if 
ungiU,  under  the  direction  of  omnipotence." 
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wide^  and  descending  low.  The  muUions  nnmeroas,  and  tha 
upper  division  of  the  window  filled  with  many  small  compart- 
ments, often  having  trefoil  heads.  The  great  multiplication  of 
windows  affords  a  prominent  characteristic  of  this  style. 

The  Ornaments  of  this  architectural  class  were  distribute! 
in  gorgeous  profusion.  The  most  estimable  consist  of  numerous 
statues  of  kings,  queens,  saints,  prelates  and  other  persons.  Thtt 
abundant  niches,  tabernacles,  canopies,  pedestals,  tracery,  fascias, 
and  pendents,  ai'e  of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship,  and  ara 
usually  finished  with  exquisite  delicacy.  With  ostentation  con* 
sonant  to  the  general  arrangement  of  the  building,  armorial  bear*' 
ings  and  family  devices  are  introduced  to  a  great  excess. 
Painting  and  gilding  were  frequently  employed,  to  heighten  tha 
magnificent  character  of  the  whole. —In  the  unique  instance  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  the  ornaments  of  the  exterior  arc 
almost  as  plentifully  disposed  as  those  of  the  interior. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  STRUCTURES  DISPLAYING  THE 

FLORID,  OR  HIGHLY-DECORATED,  ENGLISH 

STYLE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

Reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  from  1461  to  14^3.  >* 

N0tie$d  m  the  Bcaaltft. 
The  most  splendid  example  is  afforded.^ 

by   St,   Georges  chapel,    Windsor, 

Tbb  structure  is  the  work  of  several 

reigns ;  but  the  design,  and  greater 

part,  of  the  present  edifice  arc  gene-  }- Berkshire,  P.  S43— :954. 

rally   attrihoted  to    Richard    Beau- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was 

appointed  master  and  surveyor 

works  by  King  Edward  the  Fourth. 
Church  of  Honiton,  greatly  enlarged,^ 

and    ornamented   with    its    curious  ^Devonshire,  P«30fO. 

screen,  in  this  reign ••...'• j 

fihQ  Parts 


10  was  j 
of  the  I 
rth.     J 
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Natietd  m  the 
Farts  of  the  church   of  Charing^  in-  j  p     «y  .♦ 

eluding  the  tower ,.,r        ' 

Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Norwich Norfolk^  P.  l6f. 

Chapel  on  the  bridge  of  fTakefield,  built^ 

by  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  me-  { 

mory  of  his  father,  and  those  of  his  VYorkshire,  P.  804— S05. 

party  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  that  j 

place  •••...* ....J 

Reion  of  Edward  the  Fifth,  1483;  and  Reion  ov 
Richard  the  Third;  frok  1483  to  1485. 


,    The  first  of  thege  reigns  is  merely  nominal ;  and  the  latter 
too  short  and  troubled  to  afford  any  distinguishable  change  in  the 
national  style  of  architecture, 

REiaN  OF  Henry  toe  Setentb,  from  1485  to  1609, 

The  Florid,  or  Highly-Decorated,  English  style,  in  the  pleiii* 
tade  of  its  costly  and  elaborate  characteristics,  is  chiefly  exem- 
plified in  chapels,  regal,  mortuary,  snd  attached  to  churches;  and 
in  porches,  monuments,  screens,  thrones  and  stalls.  It  is  re* 
marked  by  Mr.  Dallaway  that  "  there  is,  perhaps,  no  parish 
church  which  exhibits  a  complete  specimen  of  this  style^  in  all 
its  parts.*'* 

Many  parochial  churches,  evincing  the  broad  lineaments  of  the 
Florid  stvie,  were,  however,  erected  in  the  present  reign.  Mr. 
Warton  observes  "  tiiat  most  of  the  churches  in  Somersetshire, 
which  are  remarkably  elegant,  are  in  the  style  of  the  Florid 
Gothic.  The  reason  is  this:  Somersetshire,  in  the  civil  van 
between  York  and  Lancaster,  was  strongly  and  entirely  attached 
to  the  Lancastrian  party.  In  reward  for  this  service,  Henry  the 
Seventh,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  rebuilt  their  chnrebes. 
The  tower  of  Gloucester  cathedral,  and  the  towers  of  the  churches 

at 

*  Obserrations  on  English  archittcture,  p.  56. 
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at  Taunton  and  Glastoubory,  and  of  a  parochial  charch  at  Wells, 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  this  fashion/'  The  same  vriter  adds, 
"  thai  most  of  the  churches  of  this  reign  are  known,  besides  other 
distinctions,  by  latticed  battlements,  and  broad  open^  windows/'-^ 
Mr.  Lysons,  in  the  volume  of  Magna  Britannia  for  Cornwall,  ob- 
serres  "  that  the  greater  part  of  the  churches  in  that  county, 
appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  15th,  and  succeeding  century/' 
The  following  remark  of  Mr.  Essex  may  not  be  unacceptable 
in  this  place.  After  stating  that  there  were  but  few  alterations 
in  the  'constructive  methods  of  building  with  stone,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  until  the  introduction  of  Grecian  ar* 
•hitecture,  Mr.  Essex  observes  that,  "  about  the  times  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  customary  to  chequer 
the  fronts  of  brick  and  stone  buildings  with  black  flints,  some- 
times in  regular  square  figures,  and  sometimes  intermixed  with 
stone,  in  imitation  of  open  Gothic  work.  Many  of  those  were 
neatly  executed,  and  still  have  a  tolerably  good  efiect;  as  may 
be  seen  in  several  fine  towers  of  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom »  particularly  in  Norfolk  and  Saffolk,  where  this  fashion 
greatly  prevailed  a  little  before  the  Reformation.''* — It  is,  how* 
ever,  sufficiently  ascertained  that  the  use  of  flints,  disposed  nearly 
in  the  manner  described  above,  on  the  facings  of  ecclesiastical 
structures,  although  prevalent  in  the  reigns  noticed  by  Mr. 
Essex,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  jeras,  but  occurs  ia 
buildings  of  a  much  earlier  datcf 

NoUced  in  tie  Beauties. 
Bishop  Atcock's  chapel,  Ely  Ca^ft«(fra/.... Cambridgeshire,  p!  163—4. 

Church  of   fTalden.  (finished    in    the)  „ 

€xj        .u    !?•  u*uN  J  Essex,  P.  387- 3S8. 

reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth) J 

The  Lady  chapel,  Gloucester  CathedrulA 

To  this  building  the  date  of  1499.  is  ] 

ascribed,  In  the  account  of  Glouces-  ^Gloucestershire,  P.  544—5. 

ter  cathedral  published  by  the  Society  | 

of  Antiquaries , J 

2  L  3  Parti 

•  Arckcol.  Vol.  TV.  t  See  Beauties  for  Norfolk,  p.  51^5S« 
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KtHietd  m  tht  BeoHitcs. 

,     ,  ^.  C  Gloucestershire,  P.  60S— 

Firts  of  the  church  of  Cirencester...^,..  <      ^, ,      . . 

t      oily  with  a  print 

Chan^  of  Bishop  Wapflete,  fFinches-^  HampAIre,  P.  72-73. 
ter  Cathedral J  *^ 

St  Mary's,  the  Um?ersity  church,  Ox-  >  _  ^    _  , .     ^     ^ 
^  ^  J  Oxfordshire,  P.  241 -Stt. 

Church  ofDunster,  built  by  Heury  the'^ 

Seventh,  as  a  memorial  of  the  active  I  „  . .      •«     « 

J     J  u   *u    •  u  u-i    *-  f  ^Somersetshire,  P.  5(58. 
Bervices  rendered  by  the  mbabitants  of  j 

that  place  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth*..  J 

The  chapel  qf  King  Henry  the  Seventh,') 

commenced  in  this  reign,  and  exe-  1  nr   .    . 

cuted  according  to  the  design  then  i 

formed.. •..^.J  , 

.^i.      ,.    *  .r,      .  .^  I  >   Worcesterthire,  P.  304— 

Church  of  Great  Malvern \      ^^^     „;...,        .  ^ 

3       309.    With  a  pnnt 


After  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seveaih,  the  pointed  style  of 
tfchitecture  declined  rapidly  in  excellence,  and  soon  fell  into 
entire  dianse.  With  the  disRolution  of  religious  houses  was  re« 
jected  the  mode  iu  which  it  had  been  so  long  customary  to  erect 
the  haildings  appertaining  to  such  foundations.  The  Italian  ar- 
lists,  whose  prejudice  against  this  style  has  been  already  noticed, 
were  unquestionably  instrumental  in  accelerating  its  downfall 
but  the  incongruous  mixtures  of  irregulsr  and  ill-executed  imi- 
tations  of  the  Grecian  orders  with  the  declining  English,  was  a 
proof  of  barbarity  in  taste  more  deplorable  than  that  which 
Vasari  anathematized  in  those  who  raised  the  wprks  called  Ger- 
man, in  Italy,  as  has  been  remarked  in  a  prefious  page.  This 
base  commixture,  and  degradation  even  of  the  relics  of  a  fine 
and  venerable  mode  of  architecture  (further  polluted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  numerous  absurd  devices)  remained  in  practice  until  the 
Grecian  style,  in  its  purity,  was  revived  by  the  mature  judgment 
of  Inigo  Jones,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First 

Que  of  the  last  buildings,  approaching  to  the  character  of  pure 

English, 
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English,  IhiBtt  was  erected  in  the  Ume  of  Henry  Xhk  Eighth,  is 
the  Abbey  church  of  Bath,  completed  in  1532.  Lord  Orford  ob- 
•ervea  that  he  recollects  no  later  instance  of  the  unmixed  Gothic 
(or  English)  than  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Warham,  at  Canter- 
bury. This  monument  was  constructed  soon  after  the  year 
noticed  above  as  that  in  which  the  Abbey  church  of  Bath  fi&s 
liaisbed. 


SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS. 

The  sepulchral  monnments  of  England  and  Wales  present  a 
subject  of  loo  mnch  interest  with  the  topographer,  to  remain  en- 
tirely unnoticed  in  this  "  Introduction/'  But  a  satisfactory  essay 
on  the. history  of  monuments  niised  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
including  remarks  on  the  various  habiiinients  of  the  corpse;  ou 
the  different  kinds  of  coffins;  on  the  architectural  variations  in 
the  monuments  oC  different  ages ;  on  the  peculiarities  of  dress  ex- 
hibited in  the  figures ;  and  on  the  progress  of  the  arts,  as  con- 
nected with  the  sculptural  embellishments  of  thebe  mournful,  but 
gratifying,  memorials;  would  occupy  more  pages  than  those  de« 
dicated  to  the  whole  roultifanous  matter  of  onr  introductory 
volume.  These  topics  are  largely  discussed,  and  illustrated,  in 
the  elaborate  work  of  Mr.  Gough.*  From  that  laborious  pro- 
duction, aided  in  some  instances  by  the  brief  notices  of  Mr. 
Grose ;t  by  the  refnarks  of  Mr.  Lethieullier;{  by  various  other 
papers  in  the  Archsologia ;  and  by  the  information  contained  in 
the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales;  are  collected  the  followini^ 
hints  toward  intelligence;  which  are  chiefly  designed  to  act  ns 
criteria,  enabling  the  reader  to  distinguish  between  the  probablo 

2  L  4  ages 

•  Goagb's  Sepulchral  Monuments,  &c.  Vido  List  of  Booki  treating  gen.^- 
rally  of  England  and  Wales. 

*  Grose's  Addenda  to  his  preface  to  the  Antiq.  of  England  and  Wales. 

t  ArchaeoJ.  Vol.  II.  p.  291—300. 
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ages  of  snch  undated  intermente,  or  sepulchral  memorials^  as 
may  (M  ander  his  observation. 

The  modes  of  burial  prevailing  among  the  different  nations 
which  effected  a  settlement  in  Britain,  previous  to  the  Nonnan 
Conquest,  have  been  already  noticed ;  and  it  has  been  stated,  in 
those  earlier  sections  of  this  work,  that  coffins  of  stone;  were 
sometimes  nsed  by  the  Romans,  and  frequently  by  the  Anglo* 
Saxons.  From  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  latter  people, 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,*,  stone-coffins  appear  to  have 
been  much  used  in  every  age;  and  they  have  been  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  England.  Nor  would  it  seem  that  they 
were  confined  to  persons  of  particular  sanctity  or  eminence ;  but 
were  used  in  all  interments  where  the  expense  was  disn^^arded. 

Coffins  made  of  lead,  and  of  wood,  are  also  belieyed  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  by  the  Anglo-Saxons.t 
But  the  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  use  of  a  wooden  coffin, 
in  this  country,  is  that  of  King  Arthur,  as  noticed  by  Giraldns; 
who  describes  it  Bd  having  consisted  of  an  entire  trunk  of  oak, 
hollowed  to  receive  the  body. 

The  manner  in  which  bodies  have  been  dressed,  or  shrouded, 
for  the  grave,  is  more  various  than  the  materials  of  the  coffin  in 
which  they  were  deposited ;  and  we  are  generally  unable  to  as- 
certain, with  any  resemblance  of  accuracy,  the  date  of  an  inter- 
ment by  the  cbaract^r  of  the  materials  in  which  the  corpse  is 
wrapped.  Through  many  ages  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, if  .not  in  earlier  periods,  tbe  remains  of  the  illMstrioos  dead 
were  often  enclosed  in  leather,  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
being  gilt.  This  species  of  encasemeut  is,  however,  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  as  consisting  of  the  mere  skin  of  an  auimal. 
Thus,  Fleury  the  First,  is  said  to  have  been  "sewed  up  in  a 
bull's  sk^n ;''   and  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Maud,  to  have 

been 

•  In  some  few  curious  instances,  stone-coffins  have  been  used  much  later. 
Sir  William  Dpgdale  and  his  lady  are  buried  "  in  stone  coffins,  each  mad« 
in  two  parU."     Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  by  Dr.  Thomas,  Vol.  II.  p.  1046. 

t  Sepulchral  Monuments,  fntroducUon,  p.  59,  at  seq.  Turner*!  HiH«  Pf 
Ihe  Anglo- Saxons,  Vol.  II.  &c. 
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been  "  wrapt  op  Sn  an  ox's  hide"  Bat  the  body  of  a  deceased 
Boyftl  personage  w^  sometimes  enwrapped  in  a  manner  very  dif* 
fereni  from  tbe  above.  The  remains  of  Sebba,  an  Anglo-Saxon 
sovereign,  were  discovered  in  St.  PaaPs,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Dogdale,  *'  curiously  embalmed  with  sweet  odours,  and  clothed 
in  rich  robes/'*  Tbe  corpse  of  Edward  the  First  was  richly 
habited,  and  adorned  with  the  royal  mantle,  or  pall,  of  crimson 
satin. 

It  is  well  known  that  priests  were  generally  buried  in  their 
sacred  habits;  but  this  custom  was  not  entirely  confined  to  eccle- 
siastics. The  garb  of  a  priest  was  often  coveted  by  the  dying; 
as  a  fanciful  proof  of  sanctity.  It  will  be  remembend  that 
King  John  was,  by  bis  own  desire,  buried  in  a  monk's  cowl. 
Mr.  Gongh  observes  "  that  the  paten  and  chalice  were  buried 
with  ecclesiastical  persons  of  common  rank,  as  well  as  wifb 
prelates  and  presidenU  of  religious  societies.  The  chalice  and 
paten  commonly  went  together,  though  the  latter  is  sometimes 
detcribed  as  the  cover  of  the^  former,  and  in  some  graves  is  mis8« 
ing,  being  more  liable  to  decay.  It  is  most  probable  that  all 
these  vessels,  so  interred,  being  rather  emblematical  of  tbe  pro* 
fession  of  the  party,  than  his  private  property  (for  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  parish  would  part  wiih  their  commuitioii 
plate)  were  made  of  meaner  metal,  silvered  over;  as  tbe  rings 
interred  with  prelates  were  gilt.  The  chalice,  though  found 
in  the  cofiins  of  bishops,  never  appears  on  their  monuments."f 

It  has  been  stated,  in  a  previous  section,  that  few,  if  any, 
sepulchral  monuments,  now  remaining  in  this  country,  are  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  number  is  not  con- 
siderable of  those  which  occur  between  that  era  and  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  although  it  would  seem  probable  that  many 
were  erected  in  the  intervening  ages.  *rhey  become  more  fre- 
duent  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Edwards;  and  are  very 

numerous 

*  Dugdale'8  Hist,  of  St.  Paul's,  p.  48. 
f  Sepslchial  Monimcnt*,  Vol.  1.  Introdietioii. 
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nomeroos  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third ;  from  which  time 
thennmb^  eontinnally  attgments  as  we  approach  the  existing 
period. 

Respecting  the  fashions  of  sepulchral  monuments,  as  prevail- 
ing in  difihrent  ages,  a  memoir  was  drawn  up  by  the  lake  Man- 
rice  Johnson,  Esq.  founder  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Spalding, 
which  demands  attention,  as  it  is  much  commended  by  Mr, 
Gongb,  and  is  transcribed  by  him,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  yolomi* 
nous  work  on  sepulchres  in  Britain. 

Mr.  Johnson  divides  the  tombs  of  this  country  into  eight  forms. 
1%e  first  form  may  be  described  as  ihe  prismaiic  tomb,  plun  on 
the  top ;  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Johnson :  ''  Before  the  evil 
practice  of  burying  in  chnrches  became  general,  and  the  arts  of 
designing  were  restored,  our  ancestors,  if  of  fortune  suificient  to 
aflbrd  it,  were  interred  in  stone  coffins,  the  bottom  part  being  of 
one  large  stone,  sufficient  to  receive  the  corpse.     The  ibrm  of 
the  lid,  or  upper  part,  varied  with  the  times,  as  ft-ts  were  re* 
trieved.    The  lid  of  the  most  ancient  was  in  ihe  form  of  a  prism, 
or  triangular;  and  though  they  be  now  generally  under  ground, 
originally  only  the  bottom  part,  or  that  which  contained  the 
corpse,  was  so ;  and  the  lid,  or  covering  stone,  was  seen  above 
ground." 

The  secoud  form  retains  the  prismatic  lid,  with  the  addition 
ef  carving  on  that  part. 

The  third  form  is  described  as  the  table  monument,  sopport- 
ing  effigies,  or  sculpture ;  and  appears  to  have  succeeded,  at  a 
very  early  period,  to  the  prismatic  tomb,  in  regard  to  the  burial 
of  distinguished  personages. — It  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
that,  "about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  if  they  did  not 
place  the  effigies  on  a  monument,  they  left  off  raising  the  upper 
stone  to  a  point,  and  only  carried  it  up  some  part  of  the  ¥niy, 
with  some  decoration  on  the  plain  top ;  as  is  shewn  by  an  old 
cross  flenry  of  Ardibisliop  Laugton,  made  about  1233.  Of  this 
form  were  tables,  set  in  pillars  on  feet;  as  Archbishop  Sewal's, 
in  York  cathedral,  A.  D.  12^.'' 

The 
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The/aurthform  is  mentioned  under  the  head  of  tombs  with 
iesto^ns,  or  arches  over  them. — The  tesioon,  or  tester,  was  de* 
signed  to  shield  from  dust^  or  other  descending  injurious  matter> 
the  costly  sculpture  and  various  ornaments  of  splendid  table^  or 
altar,  monuments.     This  protecting  coverlet  was  probably  first 
introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  i4th  century,  when  the 
arts  connected  with  monumental  commemoration  emerged  from 
long  obscurity,  and  met  with  much  encouragement  from  the  first 
Edward.    The  earliest  testoons  were  flat,  and  in  a  straight  line;* 
as,  indeed,  were  many,  even  down  to  the  15th  century;  but  ah 
improvement  soon  occurred,  in  the  substitution  of  th  "i  arcli,  for 
this  weighty  flatness,  and  straight  formality  of  outline.    "  The 
obtuse  point  of  the  arch  was  usually  decorated,   at  top,  with 
foliage-work,  all   the  way  up  the  sides,  and  a  large  fleni*  de 
foliage  over  the  summit;  and  images  of  the  wife,  children,  and 
other  relations  of  the  party,  together  with  saiots,  or  sovereigns, 
and  beneiactors,  about  the  table,  on  the  sides ;  and  much  paint- 
ing  and  gilding  were  now  bestowed  on  the  sculpture,  though  of 
marble,  or  copper." — Instances  of  this  description  of  monument, 
erected  in  the  I3th,  14th,  aud  15ih  centuries,  may  be  seen  in 
many  catliedral,  and  other  churches. 

The  fifth/orm  of  tombs,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  involves  the  curious  subj'ect  of  sepulchral  chapels.  The 
rise  of  these  he  traces  to  the  inconvenience  proceeding  from  the 
augmentation,  in  size  and  number,  of  those  tombs  surmounted 
with  arches  of  stone,  which  succeeded  to  the  first  monnments 
protected  by  testoons,  or  testers.  The  chief  information  con- 
veyed by  his  remarks,  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  terms : 
—When  the  arched  monuments  were  so  much  enlarged,  as  to  in- 
cumber, and  take  up  too  much  room,  even  in  the  most  spacious 
cathedral  and  conventual  churches,  a  method  was  devised  for 

palliating 


*  iDitancea  of  tbe  early  tettoon  may  be  seen  in  many  royal  and  uoble 
monuments.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gough,  "  that  tlie  testen  of  Henry  the 
Third ;  Eleanor ;  Philjpga ;  and  Richard  the  Second  ;  arc  of  wood,  painted 
wUb  the  Deity,  sainti,  and  angel*,  on  their  ceiling." 
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palliating;  the  incoiiTeniencey  by  annexing  chapels  to  such  mona- 
menta ;  "  having  doora  out  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  churches,  aiid 
being  open  to  the  church,  only  secluded  by  iron  work/'  Bat 
these,  again,  produced  fresh  deformities;  ^having  an  extraor- 
dinary ill  effect,  and  spoiling  the  riew  on  the  outside/'  In 
ehapds  of  this  description.  He  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  at  Weat- 
minster;  King  Edward  the  Fourth  at  Windsor;  and  Bishop  Roa- 
sell,  and  Archbisliop  Longland,  in  Lincoln  cathedral. 

"  But  those  great  men,''  continues  Mr.  Johnson,  ''avoided 
this  error,  and  well  consulted  for,  and  increased  the  beauty  of 
these  venerable  piles,  who  added  such  chapels  for  the  reception 
of  themselves,  and  their  relations,  or  friends,  at  the  «ote  end  of 
them;  that  division  from  the  cross  aisle  being  much  too  short  foa 
the  nave,  and  well  admitting  it.    Thus,  King  Henry  the  Seventh's 
sumptuous  chapel,  added  to  Westminster  Abbey;  greatly  in- 
creases  the  beauty  of  that  pile.     Sometimes  the  efl^ct  is  well 
enough  when  running  parallel  in  the  choir,  as  that  of  Humphrey, 
the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  St.  Alban's;  the  sumptuous 
chapel  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  at  Warwick ;  and  of  Artliur, 
prince  of  Wales,  at  Worcester." 

From  tlie  above  remarks  ^e  perceive  that  sepulchral  chapels 
were  not  always  additions  to  the  outline  of  a  building,  but  were 
sometimes  distinct  erectiouK  within  the  church.*  In  most  of 
these  chapels,  however  situated,  mass  was  celebrated,  in  honour 
of  a  patron  saint,  wliose  image  was  pkicod  at  the  head,  over 
the  tomb;  and  they  were  endowed  with  masses  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased. 

The  sixth  form  ponsists  of  the  monumental  stone,  inlaid  toiik 
brass.  Such  monuments  are  well  known  to  be  extremely  com- 
mon ;  and  the  brasses  are,  sometimes,  elaborately  worked  ^  and 
highly  wrought. 

The  age  at  which  inscriptions  in  brass  were  first  introduced, 

is 


*  Such  are  the  chapels  of  BiUiop  Wykebam,  at  Wipdiesters  and  Edward 
Ibe  Bitck  Prince,  at  Canltrbury. 
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t 

is  a  subject  of  iuterestiog  enquiry.     Mr.  Lethieullter  *  obserres, 

"  that  either  aTarice,  or  an  over-zealous  aversion  to  som^  words 

in  the  inscription,  has  robbed  most  grave-stones  of  the  brass 

which  adorned  them,  and  left  the  less  room  for  certainty  when 

this  fashion,  began.''    The  saihe  autiqaary  had  neither  seen,  nor 

read,  of  many  brasses  earlier  than  the  1 4th  centory ;  and  con- 

clndes  his  remarks  in  the  following  words:  *'  Upon  the  whole, 

where  we  have  not  a  positive  date,  I  should  hardly  guess  any 

brass  pkte  I  met  with  to  be  older  than  1360;  and  few  so  old. 

But,  from  about  1380,  they  grew  in  common  use;  and  remained 

so,  even  to  King  James  the  First's  time.    Only,  after  the  reign 

•f  Edward  the  Sixth,  we  find  the  old  Gothic  square  letter  changed 

into 

•  * 

*  Archcol.  Vol.  IL  p.  S97. — ^Brasses  are  ao  easy  of  rcnoval,  that,  being 

of  a  deteriDinate,  altliough  amall,  valae,  they  hare  ext>erieiiced  great  depre- 
dation. The  agents  of  refonnalioa,  in  the  ]6tfi  century,  seised,  as  testi- 
monials of  popery,  every  article  that  could  be  con? erted  into  oione^.  Many 
instances  of  the  sale  of  nionomeDtal  brasses,  at  the  dissolution  of  religious 
bouses,  are  presented  in  the  preface  to  '*  Sepulchral^  Monuments,"  p.  ISO; 
and  more  ma^  be  seen  in  difierent  county-histories. 

In  commissions  issued  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  visitors  of  respective  coun- 
ties are  explicitly  directed  "  to  sell  by  weight  all  parcels,  or  pieces,  of 
metal,  except  the  metal  of  the  great  bell  and  saint  bell."  This  cruel  per- 
mission remained  in  force  (although  suspended  during  the  reign  of  Mary) 
until  that  proclamatioa  of  Queen  Elisabeth  which  forbade  such  "  slander- 
ous desolations,"  under  severe  penalties  (see  the  proclamation,  in  Fuller's 
Church  History,  Cent  16,  Book  9,  p.  66,) 

Considering  that  such  acts  of  spoliation  were  legally  sanctioned  for  seve- 
ral years,  it  is  surprising  that  so  many  fine  and  weighty  brasses  were  spared. 

The  contumelious  fanatics  of  the  I7ih  century,  wrested,  with  a  ruffian- 
baad,  the  brass  from  many  stones  which  the  reverential  feeling  of  the  re- 
formers had  suffered  to  remain. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  same  religious  bigots  committed  many  injuries  oq 
monuments  which  contained  no  brass.  In  regard  to  paintings  on  glass,  it 
will  be'  remembered  that  they  were  sometinus  prevailed  on  to  rest  contented 
with  merely  destroying  the  head  of  the  saint,  or  other  memorable  personage, 
represented  on  a  window.  Many  instances  will  probably  occur  to  the 
reader,  in  which  traniparent  glass  is  now  substituted  for  the  part  tlica  dt- 
molishtd. 
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into  the  Roman  round  hand ;  and  the  phrase  Orate  pro 
vniTeraally  omitted.'' 

It  appears,  however,  that  monumental  inscriptions,  inlaid  in 
Irass,  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  is  supposed  by  the  aboTc 
writer.    Mr.  Gough*  adduces  sereral  instances  of  brasses  in  the 
thirteenth  century.     **  The  capital  letters,  whether  Saxon  or 
Gothic,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  occur  about  the  close  of  that  century, 
and  continue  through  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  at  least. 
These  letters  were  cut  deep  in  the  stone ;  and  brass,  or  lead, 
poured  into  them;  which  having  been  picked,  or  worn  out,  the 
cavities  retain  a  bold  and  legible  impression  in  many  parish 
churches  in  Hertfordshire,  and  elsewhere.''     But  the  traces  of 
inscriptions  in  metal,  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  14th  century, 
are  quite  ruinous  and  obscure.     The  oldest  sepulchral  brass, 
entire  and  well-preserved,  that  had  fs^len  under  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Gough,  was  of  the  year  IdOS.f     In  consequence  of  the  late- 
liess  of  the  ages  in  which  brasses  came  into  use,  we  rarely  meet 
with  cross-legged  figures  in  monumental  decorations  composed  of 
that  metal. 

The  seventh  form  comprises  all  monuments,  either  let  into,  or 
fimed  againsi,  the  walls,  or  pillars,  of  churches.  This  pra^ 
tice  appears  to  have  chiefly  grown  into  use  since  the  reformation. 
In  many  of  these  monuments,  erected  in  the  time  of  Edward  tli# 
Sixth,  and  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  we  find  the  same  strangw 
and  discordant  mixture  of  the  Grecian  with  the  ancient  English 
mode  of  architecture,  that  was  frequent  in  sacred  and  domestic 
edifices. 

The  eighth  form,  Mr.  Johnson  describes  as  consisting  of  ife- 
tached  buildings,  erected  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  dead,  or 
their  memory.  Such  detached  erections  are  not  very  (irequent 
in  this  country.  As  instances,  may  be  noticed  the  spacious  and 
costly  buildings  at  Castle  Howard,  Yorkshire;  and  at  Brodclesby 

park> 

^  Sepalcfaral  Mom.  Vol.  I.  latroductioB,  p.  ^ 
t  Ibid.  p.  101. 
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park,  Lincolnshire ;  Iwth  of  which  are  described  in  the  Beau- 
ties of  England.* 

In  some  instances  of  ancient  monumental  comipemoration,  tha 
locality  of  interment  is  an  object  deserting  of  attention,— Tbt 
pofcA  appears  to  have  been  a  spot  frequently  appropriated  to  tbt 
sepulture  of  the  founder  of  a  religious  structure. — Thus  we  are 
told  that  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  countess  Godiva,  vert 
buried  in  the  porches  of  the  abbey  church  at  Coventry,  which 
they  had  founded.  According  to  Mr^  Pennant,  it  was  a  custo-^ 
mary  act  of  devotion  "  for  all  persons,  on  their  entrance  jnto 
churches  and  religious  houses,  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
founders  and  benefactors.^'f  The  observations  of  Mr.  Pennant 
are  too  often  amusing,  rather  than  instructive.  We  are  not  in* 
formed  of  his  authority  for  the  above  remark;  but  it  is  certain 
that  many  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  religion  were  performed  in 
the  porches  of  churches ;  and  that  such  parts  of  the  structuirs 
were  formerly  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence,  j:  The  image  ef 
the  virgin,  or  patron-saint,  which  was  often  placed  over  the 
porch,  might,  perhaps,  add  a  fanciful  sanctity  to  this  divisioji 
•f  the  building. 

Although  there  are  several  instances  in  which  founders  and 
benefactors  were  buried  in  the  church  porch,  we  are  not,  as  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Gough,  to  suppose  that  every  ancient  slab,  now 
to  be  seen  in  such  a  situation,  is  in  its  original  place ;  **  as  many 
circumstances  have  occasioned  the  removal  of  such  monuments.'' 

The  heads  of  religiqus  houses  were  commonly  buried  in  their 
•hapter*honses,  or  their  cloisters ;  and  rectors,  or  vicars,  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  altar,  or  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  ta 
which  they  belonged.  Chaplains  and  chantry  priests  were  usu- 
ally buried  in  their  respective  chapels.  "  Lords  of  manors^ 
patrons,  and  founders  were  often  interred  in  the  chancel ;  and 

sometimes^ 

*  Jtostiet  f«r  YorkshiM,  p.  f61 ;  and  for  Lincobshire,  p.  (8S. 
t  Toar  in  Wales,  Vol.  I.  p.  94S. 
%  Viii€«t€,  p.  U9,  n»i€. 
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sometimes,  though  not  so  frequenily,  within  the  rails."  Th^ 
monuments  of  founders  were  likewise  placed  beneath  an  art:b^ 
inserted  in  the  north  or  south  wall.  Mr.  Gough  ohsenres  that 
'*  there  is  pretty  good  authority  for  referring  those  monumentor, 
whose  situation  within  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  churches,  or 
chancels,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  they  must  have  been 
coeyal  with  them,  to  founders,  or  refonnders,  of  the  several 
churches,  or  parts  of  churches,  where  they  are  seen.  Of  this, 
the  churches  in  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  afford  many  instances.'^* 

It  would  seem  likely  that  the  cttmbent  figure  on  tombs,  ori- 
ginated in  the  figures  carved  in  low  relief  on  the  lids  of  coffins. 
These  were  often  half-lengths,  or  heads  and  feet,  or  beads  only. 
But  it  is  observable  that  such  partial  figures  are  not,  invariably, 
of  high  antiquity.f 

The  following  remarks,  by  Mr.  Gough,  are  equally  useful  and 

interesting.—''  A  curious  question  arises,  as  to  how  /ar  the  effi* 

gies  on  tombs  are  to  be  considered  as  portraits.    That  this  » 

the  case  on  our  regal  monuments,  there  seems  no  doubt    They 

discover  a  superiority  of  style  which  bespeaks  resembVaace.    This 

may  hold,  also«  with  renpect  to  particular  monuments  of  lords, 

or  prelates,  after  the  13th  century.    Dr.  Stukeley  thought  all 

the  statues  of  Queen  Eleanor  copies  of  each  other,  and  of  her 

real  features.    The  same  may  be  said  of  many  elegant  statues  on 

the  fronts,  or  sides>  of  churches;  and  Heame  affirms  that  the 

Virgin  Mary  was  copied  from  the  Queens  of  the  time.    But,  in 

earlier  ages,  the  knights,  the  crusaders,   the  abbots,  and  the 

bishops,  are  too  uniform  and  rude,  to  mean  any  thing  more  than 

a  human  figure.'' { 

It 

« 

*  Sepulchral  Moat.  Vol.  I.  Introdnctioii,  p.  88« 
f  See  several  exceptions  to  the  usual  high  antiquity  of  such  fignres  noticed 
in  Oough's  Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  I.  Introduction,  p.  97. 

t  Ibid. — ^The  material  of  which  sucli  statues  were  composed  was  chiefly 
stone,  of  various  kinds.  Figures  in  alabaster  are  also  frequent.  Mr.  Gougfe 
remarks  that  efligies  formed  of  various  marbles  seem  to  have  grown  into  dia* 
use  after  the  thirteenth  century.  Cumbent  igores  continued  in  fiihioo  imtil 
lata  in  the  irth  century. 
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It  is  oliseryed  by  Mr.  Goagh,  that,  ''  fiinoDg  th*  innimerabto 
iiwtaoces  of  figaret  on  tombs,  rery  few  variations  of  attitude 
accnr/'  From  different  pages  of  the  same  writer^  in  conjunctioQ 
with  the  other  authorities  used  in  forming  this  article,  may, 
however,  be  collected  the  following  useful  particnlart  of  intelli^ 
gence. 

Prelates  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  lifUog  up  the  right 
band,  and  extending  the  two  first  fingers,  to  give  the  benedie^ 
tion ;  though  they,  as  frequently,  have  their  hands  joined  and 
elevated. 

Although,  in  early  monuments,  the  character  of  the  fignre  is 
usually  destitute  of  animation,  some  few  attitudes  are  varied  to 
a  comparative  degree  of  lightness  and  elegance ;  as  those  of  some 
knights  in  the  Temple  church,  and  other  places,  who  are  de- 
scribed in  the  attitude  of  drawing  their  swords. 

"Figures  sculptured  in  the  sixteenth  century,  often  ''sopport 
their  head  in  the  right  hand  :  an  attitude  taken  from  the  Grtek 
and  Roman  monuments." 

Instances  of  the  lady  being  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the  man» 
are  not  so  an  usual  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  writem.  Dr. 
Salmon  accounts  for  this  oircomstance,  by  presuming  that  the 
lady  was  an  heiress.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  of  uniform  ap^ 
plication.  Mr.  Gough  observes  that  **  Richard  the  Second's 
queen,  at  Westminster,  takes  the  right  hand  of  her  husbaiid( 
as,  also,  does  Henry  the  Fourth's  queen  at  Canterbnjry.'' 

The  kneeling  attitude  (except  to  the  cross)  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  introduced,  either  on  stone  or  brass,  before. the  r^ 
formation.  The  infrmt  in  swaddling  clothes,  or  in  a  cradle,  wan 
'first  represented  on  monuments,  at  the  same  date. 

Figures  on  tombs,  with  the  legs  crossed,  are  well  known  to  be 
of  frequent  occurrence ;  but  the  motive  for  placing  them  in  that 
attitude  is  not  correctly  ascertained.  An  opinion  formerly  pre- 
vailed that  all  persons  thus  commemorated  were  of  the  order  of' 
Knights  Templars.  This  persuasion,  like  many  other  friucies  in 
regard  to  the  customs  of  antiquity,  has  been  discarded  by  thoaa 

2  M  who 
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who  have  careAilly  investigated  the  sources  of  popular  opinioD, 
We  do  not  appear  to  have  any  direct  authority  for  believing  thai 
the  Knigbis  Templars  were,  as  members  of  that  order,  ''  buried 
in  such  an  attitude/'  aa  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Letbieullier;*  and 
it  is  certain  that  numerous  cross-legged  monumental  figures  com- 
memorate persons  who  were  neither  templars  nor  hospiUllen. 

It  is  known  tbat  many  of  the  persons  thus  pecuiiarly  comme* 
moratedy  had  been  engaged  in  the  crusades  of  the  eleventh  and 
two  succeeding  centuries;  and  we  may^  theace,  infer  with  safety, 
that,  in  other  instances,  where  the  history  of  the  deceased  ia 
unknown,  but  where  neither  the  habit  nor  badge  of  the  Templars 
is  displayed,  the  monuments  were  erected  to  persons  distinguished 
by  a  share  in  the  same  romantic  undertakings. 

It  is  believed  that  the  actual  performance  of  the  engagement 
was  not  necessary  for  this  monumental  distinction ;  but  tbat  the 
mere  vow  of  bearing  arms  against  the  infidels  who  possessed  the 
holy  land  was  deemed  sufiicient.  Whilst  soch  enterprises  were 
Ikshionable,  a  cross-legged  effigies  was,  undoubtedly,  considered, 
an  honour  necessary  to  the  pre«ervation  of  dignity  in  every  ancient 
fiunily;  and  it  appearathat,  at  one  period,  if  not  at  others,  the 
JPope  was  willing  to  absolve  reluctant  crusaders  from  the  per- 
Ibmiance  of  their  vow,  in  the  instance  of  their  contri bating  a  san 
of  money,  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christiaa 
caoae,  Uirough  his  hands. 

Persons  who  snrvived  the  order  of  templars,  and  the  rage  of  the 
erusades,  likewise  appear  to  have  been  commemorated  with  the 
distinction  of  a  cross-legged  effigies.  Many  such  instances  are 
presented  by  Mr.  Gotigh;t  and  this  practice  deserves  especial 
remembrance  with  the  topographical  examiner.^ It  will  not  be 

forgotten 

*  Ardiaeol.  Vol.  ir  p.  «!^i— SOa. 
t  Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  I.  Introduction.  &c.  p.  96. — ^Tlic  6r»t  cnMide  «ras 
ccuiiueuccd  in  the  3  ear  1096;  and  tlie  scveiuh  and  lust  intlieyear  lt70. 
Ihe  Kni^lUf  Templars  were  instituted  A.  D.  lllSj  and  the  order  wai  di&- 
!»c»lvedj  A,  O.  1613. 
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forgotten  tliat  those  ivho,  by  a  lengthened  life^  wonld  appear* 
on  a  comparison  of  dates,  to  be  unconnected  with  the  dissolved 
order^  or  the  latest  crusade,  ivere  sometimes  honoured  with  a  me* 
morial  of  their  former  distinction,  or  religious  zeal,  by  a  monu- 
mental allusion  to  their  early  duties,  engagements,  or  exploits. 

Vows  of  repairing  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  crusading  pnr« 
pose,  were  also  made  in  years  long  subsequent  to  the  actual  pro- 
secution of  a  crusade.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  Sir  Walter 
Malbysse,  of  the  county  of  York,  who  mortgaged  his  estate,  to 
raise  money  for  a  crusade,  in  the  year  1366.  A  recollecUon  of 
this  circumstance  will  enable  us  to  account  for  several  cross- 
legged  figures,  on  tombs  of  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century.* 

It  is  probable  that  a  vow  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  pit* 
grimage,  also  entitled  a  person  to  an  effigies  of  this  description. 
Soch  appears  likely  to  have  been  the  circumstance  with  females, 
who,  in  some  few  instances,  are  thus  represented  on  their  monu- 
ments. It  is,  however,  known  thai  many  ladies  attended  their 
husbands  in  the  expeditions  of  the  crusaders.  According  to  Mr. 
Grose,!  such  ladies  had  their  arms  crossed  on  their  bosoms; 
but  tliat  writer  was  not  enabled  to  present  a  specimen  of  such  a 
practice. 

Some  persons  went  to  the  crusades  as  proxies  for  others ;  in 
which  case  it  appears  probable  that  bolh  parties  were  represented 
by  cross-legged  figures. 

«At  the  feet  of  cumbent  statues  are  fcequently  placed  the  repre- 
sentations of  animals,  as  lions,  bears,  or  dogs;  or  of  imaginary 
chimeree,  as  dragons  and  griffins.  In  many  instances  the  figures 
so  placed  are  the  family  supporters;^  as  was,  perhaps,  univer- 

2  M  2    •  sally 

•  A  curious  instance  of  a  monoroental  figure  of  this  descripttoDi,  erected  in 

a  mocli  later  age,  is  noticed  in  the  Beauties  for  Suffolk,  p.  4()4;  where  it  is 

said  that  Sir  Richard  Jernegan,  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to  King 

Henry  the  Eighth,  is  "  represented  cros8*legged,  in  imitation  of  the  Knights 

Templars." 

•f*  Grose,  Addenda  to  Frefact,  p.  31. 

t  Some  instances  are  adduced  hy  Mr.  Googb,  Sepulchral  Mobs.  Vol.  T. 

Introduction,  p.  123«  &c« 
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•ally  the  case  after  the  reformation :  and,  ftomettroea,  thej  are 
rebuses  of  tbe  name ;  as  in  the  example  of  two  hares  at  tlie  ftal 
•r  Bishop  Hareweli,  at  WclU. 

Lions  at  the  feet  of  effigies  are  explained  by  several  writers  a» 
emblems  of  vigilance  and  courage;  but  Mr.  Gough  "doubts  this 
etymology,  and  rather  inclines  to  think  the  practice  derrved  front 
an  allusion  to  the  words  in  Psalm  XCl.  13.  '  Thou  shalt  tread 
upon  tbe  lion  and  the  adder ;  and  the  young  lion  and  the  dragott 
shalt  tboa  trample  under  feet/ 

No  animal  h  more  frequently  introduced  titan  the  dog.  Al- 
though such  an  opiuioo  is  not  sanctioned  by  many  writers  on  tUe 
subject  of  sepulchral  monuments,  it  is  obrioos  to  sappose  thai' 
this  animal  might  c^Tten  he  chosen  on  aceount  of  its  reputation 
ibr  watchfulness  and  fidelity.  Mr.  Gongh  suggests,  that,  wheu 
at  the  feet  of  ladies,  they  may  only  allude  to  their  favourite  lap- 
dogs  ;  and  be  adds,  "  that  knights,  and  nobles  may  hav«f  then 
aft  their  feet  as  the  compauions  of  their  sports,  or  as  symbols  of 
their  rank.  The  greyhound  is  introduced  in  pictures  of  cere- 
monials, from  tlie  Bayeux  tapestry,  te  tbe  Ghamp  de  drap  d*or.''* 

The  custom  of  placing  sculptured  ammals  at  the  feet  of  monu- 
mental statues,  was  not  abandoned  before  the  middle  of  tlie  17th 
century.  One  of  the  latest  iustaiioes  occurs  in  Uie  monument  of 
iionel  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who  died  A.  D.  1645. 

Monumental  figures  carved  in  wwid,  and  of  fulMengtb  pro- 
portions, are  sometimes  seen,  though  not  frequeutly.  Tbe  use 
of  this  material  has  not  been  proved  to  ascertain  the  age  al 
which  the  monument  was  erected.  *  That  some,  however,  are  of 
considerable  antiquity  is  evident  from  tlie  cross-l^ged  attitude 
in  which  the  figures  are  represented. 

**  The  oldest  funeral  inscrrptioos,  after  those  on  stone  cippr, 
were  on  leaden  plates;  of  wkieh  that  itf  Arthur's  coAn  may  be 
deemed  the  earliest  instance.''  Some  few  examples  of  this  prac> 
tice  have  been  found,  bearing  date  in   the  eleventh  and  twelllb 

« 

centuriosiw 
*  6«pu!dtral  Mom.  Vol.  I.  Tntroduction,  p.  tti. 
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eenturiea.  It  wag  customary,  in  tlie  reigii  of  Henry  the  Thirds 
to  fasten  platca  of  lead,  witli  inscriptions,  on  the  breasts  of  iht 
parties  interred. 

tt  is  almost  supcrflnous  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  cross  was  not  confined  to  the  tomhs  of  th# 
religious  by  profession.  Tlie  variety  of  monumental  crossee, 
both  in  stone  and  brass,  is  exceedingly  great.  Foor  plates,  con- 
taining curious  specimens,  reduced  into  classes,  are  presented  by 
Mr.  Gough. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in  English  churches^ 
may  be  noticed  those  which  represent,  on  the  upper  story  of  an 
altar  tomb,  the  deceased  in  the  natural  features  of  healthful 
life;  and,  in  the  lower  compartment,  reveal  the  moumfnl  figure 
of  an  enshrouded  skeleton,  or  emaciated,  decaying,  human  body. 
These  monuments  have  given  rise  to  many  idle  tales  with 
modern  vergers  and  sextons,  and  to  some  conjectures,  equally 
idle,  among  persons  likely  to  possess  superior  intelligence.  Rut 
it  is  eyident  that  they  are  merely  intendtsd  to  exhibit,  with  in« 
structive  emphasis,  the  change  of  appearance  effected  by  the 
common  lot  of  mortality.  Such  moral,  but  dreary,  sculpturd 
devices  were  chiefly  raised  to  ecclesiastics. 

The  fbl lowing  observations  are  selected  from  the  Addenda  to 
Mr.  Grose's  preface,  (compared  with  Mr.  Lethieullier's  remarks, 
and  those  of  Mr.  Gough,  on  which  they  are  chiefly  founded)  as 
they  may,  in  some  measure,  assist  the  examiner  hi  ascertaining 
the  age  of  obscure  sepulchral  vestiges : 

"  Those  monuments  ornamented  with  circular  and  intersecting 
arches,  are  usually  ol  greater  auti(|uity  than  those  having  pointed 
ones,  described  by  the  interHtction  of  two  circles;  and  these  are 
more  ancient  than  those  low  pointed  arches  described  from  four 
centres ;  the  latter  b^ing  scarcely  older  than  tlie  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Seventh. 

*'  fa  figures  of  armed  knights,  those  with  the  mail  armour, 
and  cylindrical  helmets  flat  at  the  top,  are  always  older  tlian 
MiMe  with   plate  anqo^r  and  a  head -piece,  having  a  visor  and 
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bever.    The  radiating  hair,  curling  inwards  towards  the  head,  is 
a  mark  of  a  monument  of  the  13th  or  1 4th  century. 

''  A  monument  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  cannot  be  older 
than  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  arms  were  not 
used  in  England  before  that  period.  Mr.  Gale  says,  not  before 
the  year  1147;  Mr.  Edmonson  places  the  introduction  of  them 
before  the  commencement  of  the  tenth  century :  the  mediom  as 
stated  above  may,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  truth  than  either. 

"  The  first  instance  of  quartering  arms  by  any  subject,  was 
given  by  John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  King  Edward  the  Third  ;*  therefore  monuments  adorned 
with  different  quarterings  must  be  posterior  to  that  period. 

**  Monuments,  with  supporters  to  coats  of  arms,  mark  them  to 
have  been  erected  since  the  time  of  King  Richard  the  Second, 
that  prince  being  the  first  who  used  them. 

"  Till  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  heads  of  the  peers 
were  not  adorned  witU  coronets.  John  of  Eltham,  second  son 
of  King  Edward  the  Second,  who  died  A.  D.  1334,  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  on  a  coronet  with  leaves,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  of  its  kind. 

*'  Where  the  arms  of  France  contain  only  three  fleurs  de  lis, 
or  lilies,  the  monument  has  been  erected  since  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fifth ;  before  tkat  time  they  were  seme^  with 
those  flowers. 

**  Those  monuments  on  which  the  heads  of  the  cumbent  figures 
are  suppoKed  by  pillows,  or  cushions,  are  prior  to  the  16th  cen- 
tury; aAer  that  period,  mats  were  represented  as  used  for  that 
purpose."f 

Amongst 

•  Mr.  Goqgh  (on  the  aotliority  of  Habingdon,  MS.  in  Nnsh'i  Wurcetter- 
fhire,  II.  143.)  observes  that  few  persons  iu  England  quartered  arms  before 
A.  D.  1S88. 

f  Addenda  to  Grose's  preface  to  his  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales.-r- 
The  weJl-known  "Rules  for  sepulchral  monuments/'  given  in  ^nseiate*! 
^f9\ai9  de  Vi^onntux,*   and  pftea  reprinted  b^  English  authors,  would 
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Amongst  the  curious  remains  of  ages  disfigored  by  religioas 
iigotry,  shkines  hold  a  conspicuous  place.  These  have  been 
concisely  defined  as  the  sepulchres  of  the  satnts ;  and,  as  snob, 
they  were  at  once  ornamental  and  profitable  to  a  religious  es* 
tablisbmeiit. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  canonization  had  virtually  Its  rise 
in  Pagan  Rome ;  and  was  a  remote  offspring  of  that  disgustiDg 
policy,  and  tyranny  over  the  prostrate  human  intellect,  which 
induced  the  deification  of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  first  Chris* 
tian  saint  is  supposed  to  have  been  Suibert,  eaaonized  by  Leo 
the  Third,  in  the  9th  century ;  und  the  last  Englishman  thus 
distinguished  (according  to  Puller)  was  Thomas  Caiitilupe» 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  died  in  1282. 

The  bones  and  other  reliques  of  canonized  persons  were  ex- 
hibited by  the  religious,  as  objects  deserving  of  reverenee-^and 
•f  rich  offerings.  Shrines  were  provided  for  the  reception  of  these 
remains;  and  the  sanctified  fragments  were  carried  in  proces- 
sion, on  marked  days,  for  the  amazement  of  such  o(  the  vulgar 
as  were  poor,  and  for  the  alloremeut  of  such  as  were  affluent. 

It  would  appear,  that,  by  the  term  sbrine,  we  are  to  under* 
stand  the  fixed  monument  of  the  saint,  which  was  usually  placed 
above  (i.  e.  behind)  the  high  altar.  This  was  an  erection  of  con- 
siderable magnificence,  and  generally  of  rich  stone-work,  en- 
closing the  body,  or  other  reliques,  of  the  respectire  saint.  The 
enclosed  and  portable  parts  of  shrines,  containing  the  bones  and 
reliques,  were  denominated  Ferelra  ;*  and  these  were  carried  in 

2  M  4  procession^ 

greatly  assist  in  enabling  the  examiner  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  any  variety 
in  the  attitude,  or  dis(x>sal,  of  monumentnl  figures  of  the  chivalric  ages,  if 
their  fidelity  could  be  relied  on.  But  it  is  believed  that  if  tho«e  rules  weie, 
in  fact,  ever  oUerved,  their  operation  was  confined  to  the  continent. 

*  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Gough  (Sepulchral  Moiis.  Vol.  I[.  Introduction, 
p.  194,)  that  '*  we  should  carefully'  distinguish  between  feretories,  contain- 
ing the  whole  body,  and  portable  only  on  anniversaries  of  the  saints,  or  grand 
occtfioiis;  and  shrines,  though  sometimes   called  ftreita,  portable,   and 

made 
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frocewioQ,  on  tlie  amiifersary  of  ibe  sainl'd  d^  and  on  oUier 
gnmd  celebralioas.    <#       * 

Some  of  the  principiBd  shrines  now  remaining  (alihough  diTesled 
of  their  feretoriee,  and  more  solid  tressnres)  are  thoee  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  at  Westminster;  Bishop  Cantilupe,  at  Hereford; 
of  Si.  David,  (now  ruinous)  in  the  cathedral  of  St  David's ;  of 
St.  Werbnrgh,  (mutilated)  at  Cheater;  and  of  St  Frideswide,  aft 
Oxford.  These  are  costiy  monnmenis  of  stose,  with  the  exer- 
tion of  St  Frideswide's,  the  material  of  which  is  wood. 

The  portable  part  of  the  shrine  was,  indeed,  often  enclosed  by 
•n  encasement  of  wood ;  as  in  the  instance  of  Becket*s  shrine  at 
Caalerbory,  where  we  are  told  "  the  wooden  case,  being  drawn 
np  by  cords,  discovered  one  of  gold,  whose  riches  were  inestima- 
ble. Gold  was  the  least  valuable  article  amid  the  display  and 
lustre  of  rare  jewels;  some  of  so  large  dimensions  as  to  exceed 
a  goose's  egfc.''* 

The  modes  of  revealing  the  shrine  of  a  saiut,  and  of  receiving 
oflferings  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  shewn  in  the  following  pas- 
sage respecting  tiie   shrine  of   St  Cuthbert,   at  Durltam.— 

*'  Among 

made  of  wood,  and  coTered  with  enamelled  plates  of  meia)  of  varioas,  and 
aiaall  proportions,  and  containing  a  single  reliqoe  of  a  particular  ttini»  or 
various  reliques  of  different  ones." — These  latter  shrines  may,  with  propriety* 
be  denominated  reliquaries;  and  were  generally  placed  round  the  upper 
and  high  altar  of  the  church  to  which  they  appertained.  One  of  these,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Astle,  is  engraved  in  the  VeiuMta  Mokw 
metUa, 

*  Sepulchral  Mons.  Vol.  II.  Introduction,  p.  18S-*4.  We  may  readily 
ioppoM  that  the  gems,  and  other  ▼alunblps;  appertaining  to  shrines,  were 
greatly  over-rated  by  ordinary  ohscrTers.  Dart,  describing  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Cenfessor,  obserres  that  ''ofer  the  stonework  is  a  frame  of 
wainscotf  said  in  tiroes  past  to  have  been  curiously  plated  with  gold,  and 
'  adorned  with  precious  stones  j  the  frame  is  very  neat  and  regular,  but  seems 
never  to  have  been  covered ;  and  as  for  the  jewels  that  adorned  it.  they  are 
still  there;  for,  on  the  pilasters  between  the  arches,  is  a  kindqfmotaic  i»erkof 
itained  glaes,  a  customary  ornament  at  that  time."  Dart's  History  of  St 
Tatar's  Westminster,  Vol.  II.  p.  S4. 
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^  Among  the  oflken  of  the  cknrch^  were  a  masler  and  keeper  of 
the  feretory,  who  was  also  vice  prior ;  and  when  any  men  of 
bonoar  or  worship  were  disposed  to  offisr  their  petitions  to  God 
and  St.  Cuthbert^  or  to  offer  at  his  shrine,  if  they  requested  to 
liave  it  drawn,  or  to  see  it,  the  elerk  of  the  feretory  gave  notico 
to  his  master,  who  brought  the  keys  of  the  shrine,  giving  them 
to  his  cltrk  to  open  it;  his  office  was  to  stand  by  and  see  it 
drawn.  It  was  always  drawn  np  in  mattins  time,  when  Te 
Deura  was  singing;  or  in  high  mass  time,  or  at  evening  song, 
when  Magnificat  was  sung;  and  when  they  had  made  their 
prayers,  aad  did  offer  any  thing,  if  it  were  gold,  silver,  or 
jewels,  it  was  instantly  hung  on  the  shrine ;  and  if  it  was  any 
other  thing,  as  a  unicorn's  horn,  elephant's  tooth,  or  such  like, 
it  was  hung  within  the  feretory,  at  the  end  of  the  sbriue;  and, 
when  their  prayers  were  ended,  the  clerk  let  down  the  cover 
thereof,  and  locked  it  at  every  corner,  returning  the  keys  to  the 
vice  prior/** 

It  is  said  by  Dart^f  "  that  the  customs  in  enshrining  were 
very  different.  Sometimes  the  coffin  was  placed  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  sometimes  npon  it;  and  sometimes  in 
ALTUM.  The  first  was  for  men  of  exemplary  piety,  who  had 
suffered  no  more  for  religion  than  what  self*denial,  self-imposed 
severities  and  abstineiice  required;  the  other  for  men  of  more 
early  example,  and  was  first  a  custom,  as  in  the  case  of  CtUA- 
bert  before  he  was  sainted,  and  others,  but  afterwards  grew  a 
fifcvour  to  saints  of  the  second  rank ;  the  elevated  body  was 
usually  for  such  who  had  suffered  martyrdom  for  religion."— It 
mnst,  however,  be  observed  that  no  ancient  authorities  are 
given  for  the  above  assertions. 

It  is  found  impracticable  to  present  in  these  pages  such  an 
examination  of  the  fashions  prevailing  at  different  periods,  in 
regard  to  armour  and  attire,  as  might  assist  the  topographer  in 

researohes 
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researclies  amongrt  the  nepulcbral  monuments  of  Engbnd  tnd 
Wales.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  figures  on  sach  monu- 
ments may  be  deemed,  for  several  ages  previous  to  the  familiar 
use  of  the  art  of  painting,  the  historical  portraits  of  oar  anoeft- 
try ;  and  are,  as  snch,  the  clear,  thooi^h  unintended,  chronicles 
of  the  modes  of  dress  prevailing  at  their  respective  dates.  An 
attempt  towards  the  performance  of  such  a  task  would  be  useless 
and  contemptible,  if  not  full  at  every  point.  Restrained,  by  th« 
unavoidable  limits  of  the  work^from  presenting  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  writer 
(as  the  best  substitute  for  detailed  intelligence)  to  remind  the 
reader  of  the  places  in  which  the  desired  infocmation  Ssay  be 
obtained. 

The  principal  annalists  of  Great  Britain  were  merely  the 
chroniclers  of  battles,  the  registrars  of  royal  births  and  deaths, 
and  the  investigators  of  political  intrigue,  until  Dr.  Henry  arose, 
to  shew  that  the  people,  and  the  progrtss  of  arts,  customs,  and 
manners,  were  entitled  to  a  large  share  of  the  historian's  notice. 
In  the  judicious  "History  of  Great  Britain,*'  written  by  Dr. 
Henry,  are  presented  some  remarks  on  the  modes  of  dress  pre- 
vailing amongst  the  inhabitants  of  this  island,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  latest  on  which  he  treats.  His  dissertations  are 
well-adapted  to  the  purpose  of  general  history,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  minute  for  the  gratification  of  the  anti* 
qnarian  reader. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  ''  Biographical  his* 
tory  of  Engisiid,"  are  still  less  satisfactory :  a  deficiency  whicli 
is  almost  reprehensible,  when  his  numerous  opportunities  of  io- 
telligence  are  duly  considered. 

Mr.  Strutt  afibrds  some  judicious,  but  limited  remarks.* 

Each  of  these  writers  preceded  Mr.  Gough ;  and  all  are  ren- 
dered of  secondary  importance  by  his  great  work  on  "  Sepnl- 
chral  Monuments.''     In  the  magnitude  of  such  sn  undertaking 
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aany  errors  most  necessarily  oocor;  bot,  for  a  rich  fond  of  in- 
Ibrmation  oonoerning  all  tlie  Yarieties  of  regal  ornaments^  and 
those  appertaining  to  the  nobility ;  armour,  and  knightly  appen- 
dages; fashions  in  apparel,  and  the  nnnerons  circumstances  re- 
lating to  dresB^  as  exhibited  In  monumental  scul'pture ;  the  reader 
Is  referred,  with  confidence,  to  the  introductory  discourses  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr.  Gough's  valuable 
publication.  Detailed  examples  of  each  custom,  there  stated  in 
general  terms,  are  afforded  by  the  monnments  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  body  of  the  work. 

In  concluding  these  Antiquarian  Sk£TCHEs,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  writer  cannot  do  better  than  to  apply  to  each  sec- 
tion the  tenour  of  the  preceding  paragraphs.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  compress  within  determinate  limits  as  much  informa- 
tion as  was  attainable;  and  where  the  subject  under  discussion 
required  more  extended  or  minute  remarks,  he  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  research  connected  with  his  labours,  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader  to  more  elaborate  and  fertile  sources  of  in* 
telligence. 
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A  LIST 

OF 

TUB  rumCIPAL  BOOKS  WHICH  TREAT  ON  TAB  TOPOOBAFBT 
AND  ANTiaUITIfiS  OF  ENGLAND  COLLECTIVBLT ;  AND  Of 
WORKS  1LLV8TRAT1NG  THE  PROGRESS  O^  THE  ARTS  MOST 
IMPORTANT  IN  TOPOGRAPHICAL  RESEARCHES,  AND  OTHER"* 
WISE  AFFORDING  MATERIALS  TO  THE  LOCAL  HISTORIAN. 

*^*  LUtt  of  tueh  Books  at  are  iUuttrative  of  the  HiUory  and  Am,tiqaUu» 
«  of  WALES  in  gtueralt"  are  appended  to  the  \7th  and  I81A  ookimti  oftkU 
workm 

CATALOGUES  OF  TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  Engush  Topographer;  or.  An  Historical  Account  (ssfiu 
at  can  be  collected  from  printed  Books  an<l  Manuscripts)  of  all  the 
Pieces  that  have  been  written  relating  to  the  ADtiquitieSy  Natural 
History,  or  Topographical  Description  of  any  Part  of  England. 
Alphabetically  oigested,  and  illustrated  with  the  Draughts  ofsev^ 
nl  very  cirrious  old  Seals,  exactly  enmven  from  their  respectiTe 
Originals.  By  an  impartial  Hand.  (Dr.  Bawlinsok.)  Octavo. 
Lend.  1720. 

Bibli0theca  Topographica  jftiglicana :  A  Catalogue  of  Books  on  En* 
glish  Topography,  by  Jo.  Mtorrall.    Dtiodeamo.    Lond.  1736. 

British  Topography :  or  an  Historical  Account  of  what  has  been  done 
for  illustrating  the  Topographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  In  Two  Volumes.  By  Kicbard  Gough,  Esq.  With 
Plates,    Suarto.    Lond.  1780. 

Catalogue  of  the  Books  relating  to  British  Topography,  and  Saxon 
and  Northern  Literature,  bequeathed  to  the  ^dleian  Library  in 
the  Year  1799,  by  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  Svarto. 
Oxford,  IBU. 

Catalogue  of  Books  relating  to  the  History  and  Topography  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt 
HoARE,  Bart.  Compded  from  his  Library  at  Stouibead,  Wilt- 
shire.    Octavo.    London:  Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co.  1815. 

*«*  The  impression  of   this    valuable  work  is  restricted  to 
,  Twenty-five. 

A  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  En- 
glish Topographv,  (being  a  complete  collation  of  each  volume: 
stating  the  quantity  of  Letter  Press,  Lists  uf  the  Plates  and  of  such 
Pedigrees  as  are  not  incorporated  it)  the  Letter  press,  and  intended 
as  a  guide  to  Collectors  of  Works  on  the  Antiouities  and  Local 
History  of  England.)'  By  Wiluam  Upcott,  of  the  London  In< 
stitution.    In  Three  Volumes.    Octavo.    Lond.  1818. 

Lives  of  Topographers  and  Antiquaries  who  have  written  concerning 
the  Antiquities  of  England,  with  (Twentv-six)  Portraits  of  the 
Authors,  and  a  complete  List  of  their  Works,  so  fietf  as  thev  relate 
to  the  Tojpograpby  of  thn  Kingdom ;  together  with  a  Li&t  of 

Portraits^ 
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Fortratts,  Monuments,  Views,  and  other  Prints  contained  in  each 
Work ;  with  Remarks  tiiat  may  enable  the  Collector  to  know  when 
the  Works  are  complete.  By  J.  P.  Malcolm,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. 
2uarto.    Loud.  1815. 

INDICES  VILLARES,  GAZETTEERS,  ETC. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britaine ;  presenting  an  exact 
Geography  of  tlie  Kingdomes  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  lies  adioyning ;  with  the  Shires,  Hundreds,  Cities,  and  Shire- 
Townet  withm  the  Kingdome  of  England,  divided  aod  described 
byJoHNSFEED.    Folio.    Lond.  1611,  or  1C50. 

FiUare  AngUcum;  or,  A  View  of  the  Towns  of  England,  Collected 
by  the  Appointment  of  Sir  Henst  Sfblmak,  Knt  ftttarto, 
Lood.  1656,  or  1678. 

*«*  Inserted  in  Gibson's  Edition  of  Spel man's  English  Works. 

A  Book  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Parishes,  Market  Towns,  Villages, 
Hamlets,  and  smallest  PUices  in  England  and  Walev,  alphabetically 
set  down  as  they  he  in  everv  Shire ;  with  the  Names  of  the  Hun- 
dreds in  which  they  are,  an  J  how  many  Towns  there  are  in  every 
I%indred ;  with  Maft^the  Counties,'by  Jacob  Vak  Laugkkbw. 
Smali  Quarto.    Lond.  1657;  republished  iu  1668. 

Index  ViUaris:  or.  An  Exact  Re»ster,  alphabetically  digested,  of 
all  the  Cities,  Market  Towns,  Parishes,  Villages,  the  Hundred, 
JL«th,  Rape,  Ward,  Wapentake,  or  other  Division  of  each  County ;  - 
the  Bishoprick,  Deaneries,  Churches,  Chappels,  Hospitafs,  with 
the  Rectories  and  Vicarages  in  England  and  Wales,  and  their  re- 
spective Valuations  in  the  King's  Bonks.  The  private  Seats  of  the 
King,  Nobility,  Gentry,  &c.  Bv^ohn  Adams,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple.   The  Third  Edition ;  with  a  Map.     Folio.     1700. 

IHcHonarium  AngHct  Topographicum  et  Historicum ;  An  Alphabe- 
tical DeAription  of  the  chief  Places  in  England  and  Wales ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  moi^t  memorable  Events  which  have  distin- 
guished them.  By  the  celebrated  Antiquary  Willtam  Lambarde, 
formerly  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.  and  Author  of  "  The  Perambula- 
tion of  Kent."  Now  ^rtt  put>lished  from  a  Manuscript  under  tht 
Author's  own  Hand.    Portrait  by  Fertue,    Siuarto,    Lond.  1730. 

England's  Gazetteer;  or  An  Accurate  Description  of  all  the  Cities, 
Towns,  and  Villa^s  of  the  Kingdom.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  L 
and  II.  contain  a  Dictionary  of  the  Cities,  Corporations,  Market 
Towns,  aod  the  most  noted  Villages,  their  distance  from  London, 
with  their  distance  or  bearing  from  the  next  market  town,  or  well 
known  place.  Vol.  III.  a  new  Index  Villaris,  or  alphabetical  re^^ 
ter  of  the  less  noted  villages.  This  work  includes  all  the  chief 
harbours,  bays,  forests,  hills,  mines,  medicinal  springs,  moors,  and 
other  curiosities  both  of  nature  and  art ;  and  not  onl\  takes  notice 
of  most  of  the  manors  and  seats  in  the  kingdom,  both  ancient  and 
presenti  but  also  points  out  the  old  military  ways,  camps,  castles, 
and  other  remarkable  ruins  of  Roman,  Danish,  and  Saxon  anti- 
4uity :  and  particularly  shews  the  estates  that  were  formerly  Abbey* 

land. 
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land.    In  Three  Volomes.     By  Stephen  Whatley.  Lond.  1750-1, 
Duodecimo. 

In  the  Gent.  Mag.  Feb.  1768,  is  a  tvro-page  Tiew  of  all  the  countio 
of  £Dffland  and  Wales ;  with  the  archbishopricks  and  bishopricki, 
and  their  valuation ;  the  circumference*  acres,  hiiadreds,  parishes, 
market  towns,  number  of  houses,  members,  chief  town,  latitude 
longitude,  distance  from  London,  market  days,  air,  soil,  and 
rivers. 

The  Complete  Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales;  or,  an  accurate 
Description  of  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  in  the  Kingdom; 
shewing  their  Situations,  Manufactures,  Trades,  Market,  Fairv, 
Customs,  Privileges,  Principal  Buildings,  Charilable  and  other 
Foundations,  &c.  and  their  distances  from  London :  with  a  De* 
scriptive  Account  of  every  County,  their  Boundaries,  Extent, 
Natural  Produce,  &c.  including  the  Chief  Harbours,  ^ys,  Biven, 
Canals,  Forests,  Mines,  Hills,  Vales,  and  Medicinal  Springs ;  with 

.  other  curiosities  both  of  Nature  and  Art,  pointing  out  the  Military 
Ways,  Camps,  Castles,  and  other  remains  of  Roman,  Danish,  ana 
Saxon  Antiquity.    Two  Volumes.     Lond.  1775."    Duodecime. 

England's  Gazetteer  :  by  Philip  Luckombb.  Three  Voiumes. 
Duodecimo,    Lond.  1790.  ^ 

An  Account  of  the  several  Cities  and  Market  Towns  io  England  Mad 
Wales;  describing  the  Antiquities,  Curiosities,  and  Maoufiu:ture 
carried  on  at  each  Place,  the  Days  that  the  Markets  are  kept  on, 
the  number  of  Parliament  men  sent  from  each  City,  &c.  and  the 
computed  and  measured  miles  from  London,  alphabetically  digest- 
ed.    Octavo,    London:  printed  for  S.  Bladon. 

A  New  Index  Fillaris  for  England  and  Wales,  ftuarto,  Lond. 
1804. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  England ;  exhibiting  the  names  of  the 
sever  J  Cities,  Towns,  Parishes,  Ty  things.  Townships,  and  Ham- 
lets, with  the  County  and  Division  of  the  County,  to  which  tbey 
respectively  belong.  The  Valuation  and  Patrons  of  Ecclesiastical 
Benefices  and  the  Tutelarv  Saint  of  each  Church.— The  resident 
Population,  according  to  the  Returns  made  to  Parliament  in  ISOl ; 
and  the  Amount  of  the  Parochial  Assessments,  according  to  the 
Beturns  made  to  Parliament,  in  1803.— The  Distance  and  Bearing 
of  every  Place  from  the  nearest  Post  Office,  and  from  the  County 
Town.  — Market  and  Fairs.— Members  of  Parliament,  and  Corpo- 
rations.—Free  Schools.— Petty  Sessions,  and  Assizes,— To  which 
is  added  Miscellaneous  Information  respecting  Monastic  Fouoda- 
tions,  and  other  matters  of  Local  History.  Collected  from  the 
most  Authentic  Documents,  and  arrangecf  in  Alphabetical  Order. 
In  Two  Volumes.  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  Fellow  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Quarto,  Lond. 
1808. 

Gazetteer  of  England  and  Wales;  containing  the  Statistics,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Mineralogy  of  the  Counties;  the  History,  Antiquities, 
Curiosities,    Manu»ctures,   Trade,    Commerce,   Fairs,  Markets, 
Charitable  and  other  Institutions ;  Population  and  Elective  Fran- 
chises 
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chises  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs ;  including  a  complete 
Index  FiUaris,  with  the  Bearings  and  Distance  of  each  Village  and 
Mansion  from  the  nearest  Market  Town.  Illustrated' by  two 
large  Maps,  descriptive  of  the  Roads  and  inland  Navigation.  By 
Thomas  Potts.    Octavo,    Lond.  1810. 

A  Topographical  Dictionary  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  compiled  from 
Parliamentary  and  other  authentic  Documents  and  Authorities; 
containing  Geographical,  Topographical,  and  Statistical  Accounts 
of  every  District,  Object,  and  riace  in  England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  the  various  small  Islands  dependant  on  the 
British  Empire.  Accompanied  by  Forty-six  Maps  drawn  purposely 
for  this  Work  on  an  original  Plan.  By  Benjamin  Pitts  Capper, 
Esq.     Octavo.    Lond.  18J3. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Description  off  Britayne  and  Irelond,  taken  out  of  the  Poli- 
cronicon,  finished  (by  Caxton)  18  Aug.  1480,  20  Edw.  IV.  A 
little  Folio  Tract  at  the  end  of  Caxton's  *'  Chronicles  of  Eng* 
land." 

Historical  Description  of  the  Island  of  Brlttaine;  with  a  Briefe  re* 
bersal  of  the  Nature  and  Qualities  of  the  People  of  England,  and 

.  such  Commodities  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  same ;  comprehended 
in  three  books  and  written  by  W.  H.  (William  Harrison,)  Chap- 
lain to  Sir  William  Brook,  Lord-Warden  of  the  Cinque-Ports; 
prefixed  to  both  Editions  of  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  1577  aftd 
1587,  Folio. 

Britannia:  sire  flerentissimorum  Regnorum,  Angliae,  Scotia;,  et 
Hibemiae,  et  Insularum  adjacentium  ex  intima  Antiquitate  Citoro- 
graphia  Descriptio.  Authore  Gul  Camdbno.  Lond.  1586  and 
1587.  Octavo.— Reprinted  in  SUiarto  in  1590,  1594,  and  1600. 
—In  Folio,  at  London,  in  1607,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1648  and 
1659. 

Britain:  or  A  Chorographicall  Description  of  the  most  flourishing 
Kingdoms  of  Englaua,.  Scotland,  and  the  Islands  adjoining,  out 
of  tlie  Depth  of  Antiquity;  beautified  with  Maps  of  the  several 
Shires  of  England.  Written  first  in  Latin  by  William  Camden, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Phil&mon  Holland,  Dr.  in  Phy* 
sic.    Folio,     Lond.  1610  and  1637. 

Britannia:  or,  A  Chorographical  Description  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to«i;ether  with  the  adjacent  Islands.  Written  in  Latin  by 
William  Camden,  Clarenceux  King  at  Arms;  and  translated 
into  English,  with  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  Edmund 
'  Gibson,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bi«)hop  of  London.  This  Fourth  Edition 
is  printed  from  a  Copy  of  1722,  left  corrected  by  the  Bishop  for 

*'  the  Press.    In  Two  Volumes.    Folio.     Lond.  1772. 

*^*  Oriel nally  printed  in  One  Volume,  folio,  in  1695;  in  Two 
Volumes  in  1722  and  1753. 

Britannia :  or,  A  Geographical  Description  of  the  flourishing  King* 
doms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  Islands  adjacent, 

from 
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from  the  earliest  Antiauity.  By  Wiluam  Candbm .  Tramkted 
from  the  Edition  pubnshad  by  the  Author  in  mdcvii.  Enlaifed 
by  the  latest  Discoveries  by  Kicha&d  Govch,  F.  A.  aod  R.  S.  S. 
In  Three  Volumes.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  other  Copper- 
•  plates.  FoUo.  Load.  1789.— Reprinted  in  Four  Volumes  in 
1806.     . 

A  Discoverie  of  certaine  Erroun  published  in  print  in  the  much  com- 
mended Britannia,  15949  very  preiudicial  to  the  Discentes  and 
Successions  of  the  auncient  Kobilitie  of  this  Realroe.  By  Ralfhk 
Brooicb,  Yorke  Hemult  at  Arroes.  To  which  are  added  the 
learned  Mr.  Camden's  Answer  to  this  Book ;  and  Mr.  firooJce^s 
Reply,  Now  first  published  from  an  original  Manuscript  in  the 
Library  of  John  Anstis,  Esq.  Garter  King  at  Arms.  Portrait  qf 
the  Author t  and  the  MonumefU  qf  Camden,  Quarto,  Lood.  1724. 
A  satisfactory^  and  curious,  account  of  Ralph  Brooke's  invidious 
publication  is  contained  in  the  Life  of  Camden  by  Mr.  Goush, 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Britannia.— Origiifilly  printed  in  19l 
m  Quarto. 

Descriptio  Britannis,  Scottx,  Hybemiae,  et  On;ii3<}uni,  ex  libro  Paull 
Jovii,  episcopl  Nucer.  de  Imperils  et  Gentibus  cogniti  Orbis,  cam 
ejus  opens  prohoemio,  ad  Alexandrum  Farnesium  Card,  amplin. 
iuart€f.    Venet.  154S,  and  Bd!».  1561,  duodecimo. 

Magnae  Britanniae  Delicise  seu   Insularum  et  Rcgnorum  quz  Magn» 
Britanniae  nomine,  et  sereniss.  Regis  Jacobi»  &c.  imperio  bodie  com- 
prebenduntur,  Descriptio :  ex  variis  auctoribas  collecta,  et  reliqna- 
rum  Europae  Nationuni  jam  ante  editis  Deliciis  add'ita.     (Auctore 
Gasp.  Eus.)    Duodecimo.    Colon.  1613. 

RuTGERi  Hfrmanntd/e  Britannia  Magna,  sive  Anglis,  Scoti«> 
Hibernian,  et  adjacentium  Insularum  Gec^raphico-Historica  De« 
scriptio.    Duodecimo,    Amstel.  1661. 

Poly-Olsion:  or,  A  Chorographicall  Description  of  all  the  Tracts^ 
Rivers,  Mountaines,  Forests,  and  other  Parts  of  this  renowned  Isle 
of  GreatBritaine ;  with  Intermixture  of  the  most  remarkable  Stories, 
Antiquities,  Wonders,  Rarityes,  Pleasures,  and  Commodities  of 
the  same.  Digested  in  a  Poem  by  Michabll  Drattov.  Esq. 
Folio,  London :  Printed  for  M.  Lownes,  J.  Browne,  J.  Helme, 
J.  Busbie,  1613.  With  a  Frontispiece,  whole-length  Portrait  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  engraved  by  William  Hole,  and  Maps. 

To  the  Second  Edition,  1623,  were  added  Twelve  Books,  describing 
the  East  and  North  Parts  of  the  Island.  Reprinted  in  a  folio  Edt* 
tion  of  Dray  ton's  Works  in  1748,  and  in  an  octavo  Edition  in  Four 
Volumes,  in  1753. 

In  Fyoes  Moryson's  Itinerary.  1617,  fol.  Part  HI.  Book  IIL  c. 
3,  4,  5,  are  descriptions  of  Engird,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
single  chapters  each.  The  last,  with  his  History  of  the  ASam 
of  Ireland  from  1599  to  1 603,  was  Reprinted  at  Dublin,  1735,  in 
Two  Volumes.    Octavo, 

The  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England.    Endeavoured  by  Tbomas 
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FuLLEA,  D.D.    With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  by  D«  LoggtP* 
PoUo.    Lond.  1662. 

An  Abridgement  and  Continuation  was  published  in  octavo  rn  1664, 
intitled  '*  Anglorum  Speculum ;  or  1  be  Worthies  of  England  in 
Church  and  State,  by  G.  S." 

**♦  The  original  Work  was  reprinted  in  Two  Volumes,  quaitOj 
in  1811,  with  a  few  explanatory  Notes,  by  John  Nichols,  F.A.S. 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  352,  p.  589,  and  !n  Uie  Pro- 
aemium  of  his  «  Belgium  firitannicum,"  1719,  is  Dr.  William  Mus« 
grave's  Latin  Dissertation  "  de  Britannia  quondom  paene  insula." 

Magna  Britannia  et  Hibeniia,  Antigua  et  Nova :  or  A  New  Survey 
of  Great  Britain ;  wherein  to  the  Topographical  Account  given  by 
Mr.  Cambden,  and  the  late  Editors  of  his  Britannia,  is  added  a 
more  large  History,  not  only  of  the  Cities,  Boroughs,  Towns,  and 
Parishes  mentioned  by  them,  but  also  of  many  other  Places  of 
Note,  and  Antiquities  since  di«;covered.  Collected  and  composed 
by  an  impartial  Hand.  In  Six  Volumes,  ftuarto,  Lond.  m  the 
Savoy,  1720-1731. 

England  DfcsCRiBEo :  or  The  several  SCounties  and  Shires  thereof 
brie6y  handled ;  some  Things  also  premised,  to  set  forth  the  Glory 
of  this  Nation.  By  Eoward  Leigh;  Esq.  Master  of  Arts  oif 
Magdalen  Hall,  in  Oxford.     Octavo,    Lond.  1659. 

G.  Hussey*8  '*  Memorabilia  Mundi ;  or.  Choice  Memoirs  of  the 
History  and  Description  of  the  World,  1670,  12mo.  is  more  thaa 
half  employed  in  the  Description  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Britannia:  or,  A  Geographical  Description  of  the  Kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  the  Isles  and  lerritories 
thereunto  belonging.     By  Richard  Blome.    folio.    Loud.  1672. 

England's  Remarques;  giving  an  exact  Account  of  the  several  Shires^ 
&c.    Duodecimo,     1678,  1682. 

Anglia  Rediviva  ;  beinj^  a  full  Description  of  all  the  Shires,  Cities, 
principal  Towns  and  Rivers  in  England;  with  some  useful  Obser** 
▼ations  concerning  what  is  most  remarkable,  whether  in  relation  Co 
their  Antiquity,  Situation,  Buildings,  Traffick,  or  Inhabitants. 
Collected  by  Mr.  Dunstar.    Duoaecimo,    Lond.  1699. 

Britannia  Baconica:  or,  the  Natural  Rarities  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  according  as  they  are  to  be  found-  in  every  Shire:  his- 
torically related,  according  to  the  Precepts  of  the  Lord  Bacon; 
and  the  Causes  of  many  of  them  philosophically  attempted :  by 
J.  Childrey.    Small  Octavo,    Lond.  I6t^l. 

Firma  Burgi:  or,  An  Historical  Essay  concerning  the  Cities,  Towns, 
and  Boroujhs  of  England ;  taken  from  Records.  By  Thomas 
Madox,   Lsq.    His   Majesty's  Historiographer.     -Folio.    Lond. 

British  Curiosities  in  Art  and  Nature;  giving  an  Account  of  Rarities 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  viz.  Monuments,  Monasteries,  Priories, 
Frieries,  Nunneries,  Colleges,  Hospitals,  Walls,  Roman  Camps* 
Garrisons,  Highways,  Coins,  Altara,  Urns,  Pavements  of  Mosaic 
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Work*  Tcmdies,  Churches,  Bridges,  Kings  Palaces,  Noblemen'f 
drau,  &c.  To  which  is  added  a  ^ery  useful  Scheme,  containing  a 
brief  Account  of  the  Stale  of  each  County  in  England  at  one  View^ 
curiously  •engraved,  and  printed  on  a  Sheet,  to  fold  up  or  put  in  a 
Frame.    Duodecimo,    Lond.  1728. 

4 

New  Description  of  England  and  Wales,  with  the  Adjacent  Islands, 
&c.  with  many  Histoncat  and  Critical  Remarks,  and  a  New  and  . 
Correct  set  of  Maps  of  each  County,  their  Roads,  and  Distances ; 
their  Margins  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  very  remarkable 
Antiquities,  fiy  Herman  Molli    Folio,     1724. 

Kew  Survey  of  England ;  wh**rein  the  Defects  of  Camden  are  sup- 
plied, and  the  Errors  of  his  Followers  remarked ;  the  Opinions 
of  our  Antiquaries  compared  ;  the  Roman  Military  Ways  traced ; 
and  the  Station  settled  according  to  the  Itmerary,  without  altering 
the  Figures;  with  some  Natural  Hi*$tory  of  each  County.  By  N. 
Salmon.    In  Two  Volumes.     Octavo.    Plates,    Loncf.  1731. 

The  Agreeable  Historian ;  or  Complete  English  Traveller;  giving  a 
Geographical  Description  of  every  County  in  Great  Britain,  with 
the  Antiquities  of  the  same.  By  Samuel  Simpson,  in  Three 
Volumes,    Octavo.    Lond.  1746. 

Tlie  Caglisb  Traveller,  givins  a  Description  of  those  Parts  of  Great 
Britain  called  England  and  Wales,  Ac.  In  Three  Volumes,  i2mo. 
Printed  for  T.  Keade,  in  Dogwell -court,  White-Fryars,  FJcct 
Street,  1746.  ' 

In  the  First  Volume  of  "  A  Complete  System  of  Geography  with 
Map<;  by  E.  Bowem,  in  Two  Volumes.  Folio.  1747,  is  a  De- 
tcription  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  many  particulars  not 
usually  inserted  In  such  General  Surveys. 

A  New  Description  of  all  the  Counties  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
^th  Edition,  1752.''  Mmo.  priiicipally  for  Roads»  Carriages^  and 
Fairs. 

The  Beauties  of  England,  divided  into  their  Respective  Counties. 
1756.*'     12»io. 

JCngland  and  Walf^  desoribed  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  by  W.  Tot- 
OBRVY.    With  Plates.     Octavo.    Lond.  1762. 

The  Beauttea  of  England,  or  a  Comprehensive  View  of  the  Chief 
Villages,  Market  Towns,  and  Cities,  Antiquities,  Remaina  of 
Palaces,  Monasteries,  Camps,  and  Castles;  the  two  Universities; 
London  and  Westminster;  divided  into  their  Respective  Counties, 
and  intended  as  a  Travelling  Pocket  Companion,  pointing  oat 
whatever  is  curious  both  in  Alt  and  Nature^  1763.''  12mo.  A 
New  Edition  in  1767. 

England  Illustrated :  or,  A  Compendium  of  the  Natural  History, 
(geography.  Topography,  and  Antiquities,  Ecclesiastical  and  CivU, 
of  England  and  Wales;  with  Maps  of  the  several  Counties,  and 
Engravings  of  many  Remains  of  Antiquity,  remarkable^Buildingt, 
aiKl  principal  Towns.    In  Two  Volumes.     Stuarto.     Lond.  1764 

*'  A  Description  pf  England  and  Wales:  coBtaiaing  a  particular  Ac^ 
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coiMitofeacb  CoOnty;  with  Us  AiiU(|uitieS|  Curiosities^  SituatiQiii 
Extent,  Climate.  Rivers,  I^kcb,  Mineral  Waters,  Soils,  Fossils^ 
Caverns,  Plants,  and  Minerals  Agriculture,  Civil  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Divisions,  Cities,  Towns,  Palaces,  SeatSi  Corporations,  Mar* 
kets.  Fairs,  Manufactures,  and  Trade;  with  the  Antiquities,  Sieges^ 
and  Remarkable  Battles  fought  in  every  County ;  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Illustrious  Men  each  has  Produced.  Embellished  with  Two 
Hundred  and  forty  Cpppcx  Plates  of  Palaces,  Castles,  Cathe^ls; 
the  Ruins  of  Roman  and  Saxon  Buildings ;  and  of  Abbeys,  Monas- 
teries, and  otber  Religious  Houses;  besides  avarietv  of  Cuts -of 
Urns,  InscrptioRS,  and  other  Antiquities.  In  Twelve  Yolumcsi, 
12mo.    Lond.   1769,  1770. 

England  Displayed :  being  a  New,  Complete,  and  Accurate  Survey^ 
and  Description  of  England  and  Wales.  By  P.  Russbl  and  Owbr 
Price,  1769.*'    Folio. 

The  Complete  English  Traveller;  or  a  New  Survey  and  Descilp* 
tion  of  England  and  Wales.  Containing  a  full  Account  of  what- 
ever is  Curious  and  Entertaining  in  the  several  Counties  of  Eng« 
land  and  Wales;  the  Isles  of  Man,  Jersey,  and  other  Islands  adjoin- 
ing to,  and  dependent  on,  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Nathaniel  Spencer.    Folio, 

*'  An  Essay  Explaining  the  Mode  of  executing  a  Useful  Work  en- 
titled, A  New  Description  of  England  and  Wales,  as  a  Continua- 
tion and  Illustration  of  Cambden,  12mo."  1772. 

Britannia  Curiosa :  or,  A  Description  of  the  most  remarkable  Curi- 
osities of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  In  Six  Volumes.  Octavo. 
Loud.  1777. 

England  Delineated :  or,  A  Geographical  Description  of  every 
County  in  England  and  Wales;  with  a  concise  Account  of  its  most 
important  Products,  Natural  and  Artificial.  With  outline  Maps 
of  all  the  Counties.  By  John  Aikin,  M.D.  SmaU  Octavo,  Lond. 
1795. 

*  

The  Beauties  of  England.  In  Two  Volumes.  Plates,  Octave, 
Lond^  1776. 

A  New  Display  of  the  Beauties  of  England :  or^  A  DescriptioB  of 
the  most  elegant  or  magnificent  Public  Edifices,  Royal  Palaces, 
Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's  Seats,  and  other  Curiosities,  Natural 
or  Artificial,  in  the  different  Parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Adorned 
with  a  Variety  of  Copper  Plate  Cuts  newly  Engraved.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Octavo.  — Loiydow:  Printed  for  R.  Goadby  and  Co. 
1787. 

Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  in  a  Descriptive  View  of  each 
Countv.  By  Philip  LuiKOM BE.  In  Two  Volumes.  Duodecimo. 
Lond."l79U 

The  Beauties  of  England  and  Walks  ;  or  Delineations,  Topo-        .  f      j 

graphical.  Historical,  and  Descriptive,  of  each  County.     Embel-         \y        //  r.-^Af  * 
mhed  with  more  than  Seven  Hundred  Engravings.    InTwenty-siic 
Volumes.'    OcioQp.    Lond.  1801  —  1$  17. 

♦^*  There  are- Large  Paper  copies  of  this  work. 
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Remains  cnnwrnmg  Brilaine:  Iheir  Lanj^ages,  Names,  Surname^ 
AHusions,  Anagrammes,  Armoriefj,  Monies,  Empresses  Apparell, 
Arttllarie,  Wise  Sperche^,  Proverbs,  Poesies,  ami  Epitaphs.  Writ- 
ten by  WiLL?AM  Camdeh,  E-^q.  Clarenceux  Kingof  Armes,  sur- 
namerl  die  Learned.  The  Fifth  Impres^tton,  with  many  rare  Anti- 
quities never  before  imprinted,  by  the  Industry  and  Care  of  John 
Fhi]»nt>t.  Somerset  Herald.  Portrait,  9uarto,  Lond.  1636!, 
l637.^Tbe  preceding  Editions  are  1614,  16S3,  16^9. 

Archaologia  Britannica ;  giving  some  Account  additional  to  what 
has  been  hitherto  published,  of  the  Languages,  Histories,  and 
Customs  of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain ;  from  Col- 
lections and  Observations  in  Travels  through  Wales,  Cornwall 
Ba»-Bieta«^ne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  By  Edwaed  Lhutd.M.A. 
of  Jesus  College,  Keeper  of  the  A^hmole^n  Museum  in  Oxfonl. 
Vol.  L  Glossography.    Folio,     Oxford,  1707. 

Letters,  Essays,  and  other  Tracts  illustrating  the  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  together  uiih  many  curious  Discoveries  of  the 
Affinity  betwixt  the  Language  of  the  Americans  and  the  Ancient 
firitons  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  5ec. ;  also  Specimens  of  the  Ce^ 
tic^  Welsh,  Irish,  Saxon,  and  American  Languages.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Malcolms.     Octavo,    Eiliob.  1738,  and  Lond.  1744. 

Joannts  Lelandi  Anttquarii  de  Rebus  Britannicis  Collectanea :  ex 
Autographis  descrip^it  ediditmie  Tno.  Hlarnius,  A-M*  Oxoni- 
cnsis  qui  et  Appendirem  subjecit,  totumque  Opus  (in  VI  Volu- 
mina  distributum)  Notis  et  Indice  adornavit.  Octavo.  Oxonri, 
1715.— Reprinted  in  1774. 

Sel^t  Papers  relating  to  English  Antiquities,  published  from  the 
Originals.     By  John  Ives.    With  Plates.     Quarto.     1773. 

Collectanea  Curiosa;  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  the  His- 
tory  and  Antiquities  of  Englund  and  Ireland,  the  Universiiies  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a  variety  of  other  Subjects,  chiefly 
collected,  aiul  now  fir-t  published  from  the  Manuscripts  of  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft;  given  to  the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Bi>liop 
Tanner.     In  Two  Volumes.     Octato.    Oxford,  1781. 

An  Account  of  the  Ancient  Division  of  the  English  Nation  into 
Hundreds  and  Tithings.  By  Granville  Sharp.  Octavo,  Lond. 
1784. 

Afvhaolngia :  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Vol.  i-XVHl, 
Quarto,  .  Lond.  1770— 18  U>. 

Index  to  the  First  Fifteen  Volumes  of  Archaeologia.  Primed  by 
Order  of  the  Soriety  of  Antiquaries  of  I^ndon,  2d  of  March, 
18C9.  By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  Secretary.  Quarto.  Lond. 
1809/- 

rctusta  Monumenta  ?  qua:  ad  Rcrum  Britannicarum  Memoriam  con- 
servandnm  Socicias  Antiquariorum  Londini  sumptu  suoedctuia  cu- 
rarit.    Four  Volumes,    hoiio,    1747,1789,1796,1817. 
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An  Index  to  the  First  Three  Volumes  of  the  Fetusta  Momtmenta. 
By  Nicholas  Carlisle,  Secretary.    Folio,    Lond,  ISIO. 

The  Antiquarian  Repertory;  A  Miscellaneous  Assemblage  of 
Topography,  History,  Biography,  Customs, and  Manners ;  intended 
to  illustrate  and  preserve  several  valuable  Remains  of  old  Times. 
Chiefly  compiled  by  or  under  the  Direction  of  Francis  Grose,  * 
£sq.  F.R.  &  A.S.  Thomas  Astle,  £«q.  F.R.  &  A.S.  and  other 
eminent  Antiquaries.  Adorned  with  numerous  Views,  Portraits^ 
and  Monuments.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  great  many  valuable 
Additions.  In  Four  Volumes.  Quarto.  Lond.  1807,  1808,  and 
1809. 

*♦*  Originally  printed  in  Four  Volumes  quarto,  in  1775. 

Miscellanies,  Antiquarian  and  Historical,  by  F.  Savers,  M.  D. 
Octavo,    Norwich,  1805. 

Bibliotheca  Topograj)hica  Britanmca :  comprehending  Antiquities  in 
various  Counties  in  England  and  Wales.  In  Ten  Volumes. 
Edited  by  John  Nichols.  F.A.S.  Huarto,  Lond.  1780— 
1800. 

The  Topographer,  for  the  Years  1789,  1790,  and  1791 ;  contain- 
log  a  variety  of  original  Articles  illustrative  of  the  Local  History 
and  Antiquities  of  England;  particularly  in  the  History  and  De- 
scription of  ancient  and  eminent  Seats  and  Styles  of  Architecture; 
in  the  Preservation  of  curious  Monumental  Inscriptions ;  in  the  Ge- 
nealogies and  Anecdotes  of  famous  Families;  in  Disquisitions  upoa 
remarkable  Tenures,  and  in  the  Delineation  of  the  Face  of  Coun- 
tries. Embellished  with  Engravings.  In  Four  Volumes.  Octavo^ 
Lond.  1789->1791. 

Topographer;  containing  a  Variety  of  original  Articles,  illustrative 
of  the  Loral  History  aud  Antiquities  of  this  Kingdom.  With 
Forty-two  Plates.     Smrto,    Load.  1 791 . 

Topographical  Miscellanies,  (bein^  a  Continuation  of  the  Topogra- 
pher;) containing  Ancient  Histories,  and  Modern  Descriptions,  f>f 
Mansions,  Churches,  Monuments  and  Families,  with  many  En- 
gravings, particularly  of  Ancient  Architecture  throughout  £og-  • 
land.  Vol.  I.  being  portions  of  the  History  of  Sussex,  Kent,  Hamp- 
shire, Berkshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Oxfordshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Derbyshire,    With  Plates.     Quarto,    Lond.  1792, 

A  Topographical  Survey  of  the  Counties  of  Hants,  Wills,  Dorset* 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  commonly  called  the  Western 
Circuit,  l^mbellished  with  Ma|«  of  the  several  Counties,  taken 
from  actual  Surveys.  By  William  Tunniclifp.  Land  Surveyor. 
Octavo,    Salisbury,  I79i. 

A'Kestoration  of  the  ancient  Modes  of  bestowing  Names  on  the 
Rivers,  Hills,  ValUes,  Plains,  and  Settlements  of  Britain;  recorded 
in  no  Author.  Exemplified  in  the  Derivations  of  Itoman-Brilish, 
and  later  Denominations  of  Districts,  Names  of  the  principal 
7owns,  and  Appellations  of  the  Features  of  Nature;  from  which 
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'bf  tM  the  Explamtioo!  given  (o  these  Terms  by  Yentegin, 
Skinner,  Yallancey,  Cryant»  Borfape,  Whitaker,  Pryce,  Macpher- 
•on»  and  other  EtymdogBts,  are  shewn  to  l>e  uofoanded.  By  G. 
Dtsk  (of  Escler.)  Octaco.  Exeter;  printed  for  the  Aatbor. 
1805. 

A  General  Accoont  of  all  the  Rivers  of  Note  in  Great  Bntaia; 
with  their  several  Cotn?es,  their  peculiar  Characters,  the  Couotio 
through  which  they  flow,  and  the  entire  Sea  Coast  of  our  Island ; 
cooclttdif^  with  a  minute  Description  of  the  Thames,  and  lUs  vari- 
ous auxiufy  Streams.  By  Hemry  Skkin£,  Esq.  LL-B.  of  War- 
ley  ia  Somersetshire.    0<iavo.    Lond.  1801. 


lUaStfations  of  the  Manners,  and  Expences  of  ancient  Times  in  Eng- 
Jaad,  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  de^ 
doced  from  the  Accompts  of  Churchwardens  and  other  authentic 
Documents,  collected  from  various  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  with 
explanatory  Notes.'  Suarto.    Lond.  1797. 

fragmenU  Jntiquitaiit :    or   Ancient    Tenures  of   Land,    and 

i' ocular  Customs  of  Manors,  originally  published  by  Thomas 
^u>UKT,  Esq.  of  the  Imier  Temple;  enlarged  and  coriccted  by 
JosiAB  Bbckwttb,  Gent  F.A.S. ;  with  considerable  Additions 
fnm  authentic  Sources  by  Hbrccles  Malkbysse  BccKwrTji. 
Ihuirto.    Lond.  1815. 

*«*  Ori^nally  printed  in  1679»  and  reprinted  in  1784,  octero. 

Olnerrations  on  Popular  Antiquities ;  chiefly  illustrating  the  Orinn 
of  our  vulgar  Customs  Ceremonies,  and  Supemitions.  By 
JovM  Brand,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Ami- 

Siaries  of  London.     Arranged  and  revised,  with  Aoditiom,  by 
BURT  Elus,  F.R.S.  Sec.  S..\.  Keeper  of  the  Manuscript  ia 
the  British  Museum.     In  Two  Volumes.     Suarto.    Lond.  IS  13, 

*«*  Originally  printed  in  one  volume  octavo. 

A.  Piovhicial  Glossary;  with  a  Collection  of  Local  Proverbs  and 
Popular  Superstitions.  By  Francis  Grosb,  Esq.  F.A.S.  Octttva. 
Lond.  1787. 

The  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales ;  with  prdioiinary 
Ot>servations,  and  an  Account  of  some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hosp 
pitak.  By  John  Howard,  F.R.S.  The  Third  Edition.  SMorUf, 
Warrington,  1784. 

State  of  Prisons  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  extending  to  vari- 
ous Places  therein  3:>signed,  not  tor  the  Debtor  only  but  for  the 
Felons  also,  and  other  let»»  criminal  OiTenders:  Together  with  some 
useful   Documents,  Observations,  and   Remarks,  adapted  to  ex- 

ylain  and  improve  the  Condition  of   Prisoiiets  in  general.    By 
AMBS  Neild,  Esq.    Suarto.     Lond.  1812. 

rriNERAAIES  AND  TOURS  THROUGH  PARTS 

OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Laboryouse  Journey  and  Serche  of  John  Leylande,  forEngJandes 
AoUquitees,  geuen  of  Inm  as  a  qewe  years  gyfte  to  Eynge lieory 
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the  viii.  in  the  xxxvii.  yeare  of  his  Re^gne,  with  Declaracjons 
enlarged;  by  Johan.  Bale.  Duodecimo.  Lond,  154Q. — Re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  the  Lives  of  Leland,  Hearne»  and  Wood;  ii| 
1772 :  at  the  same  Tinie  a  considerable  Number  were  printed  se- 
parately. 

**  The  Peregrination  of  Dr.  Andrew  Boarde/'  printed  by  Hearne  at 
the  end  of  Benedictus  Abbas,  1735,  p.  764,  from  a  Copy  in  the 
Hand-Writing  of  Lawrence  Noel,  in  the  possession  of  T .  Lam- 
barde,  of  Sevenoalc,  Kent. 

The  Itinerary  of  John  Leiand  the  Antiquary.  Published  from  th« 
oricinal  MS.  tnthe  Bodleian  Library  by  Thomas  HBARr^B,  M.A, 
In  Nine  Volumes.  Octavo,  Oxford^  1710 — 1712. — Reprinted  at 
Oxford,  in  1745  and  1768-9. 

Itinerarium  Germaniar,  Gallic,  Anglise,  Italia*,  scriptuni  a  Paulo 
Hehtznero;  cum  Indice  Locorum,  Rerum,  a(q.  Verborum  Me* 
>    morabilium.     Quarto.    Bresls,  1697. 

A  Journey  into  England.  By  Paul  Hentzner,  in  the  Year 
MDXcviii.    Printed  at  Strawberry  Hill,  1757.    Duodecimo^    Re* 

frinted  at  the  private  Press  of  T .  £.  Williams,  Reading,  1807. 
Ifty  copies  pnly.     ftuario, 

Itineraria  Symonis  Sitneonis  et  Willie! mi  de  Worcestre:  quibusac- 
cedit  TractatUfS  de  Metro,  in  quo  tradiintur  Rejnlz  a  Scriptoribus 
medii  £vi  in  Versibus  Leoninis  observats.  £  Codicibus  MSS. 
in  Bibliotheca  Coll.  Corp.  Christi  Cantab,  asservatis  primus  emit 
ediditciue  Jac^bos  Nasmith,  A. M.S. A. S.  ejusdenique  CoUegii 
nuperSocius.     Roifal  Octaoa.    Cantab.  1778. 

Guyde  for  English  Travailers,  shewing  in  general  how  far  one  Citife 
and  many  Shire-Townes  in  England  are  distant  from  other;  toge* 
ther  with  the  Shires  in  particular,  and  the  chiefeTownes  in  every 
of  them.    Bv  John  Nokdin.    Folw.    Loud.  16954 

Select  Remains  (Itineraries  and  Letters)  of  the  learned  Johh  Rat, 
M  A.F.R.S. ;  with  his  Life,  by  the  late  William  Oerham,  D.D. 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  F.R.S.  Published  by  Geoe«k  Scott, 
M.A.  and  F.R.S.    Portrait.    Octavo,    Lond.  1760. 

An  Historical  Account  of  Mr.  Rogers's  Three  Years.  Travels  ovir 
England  and  Wales ;  giving  a  trne  and  exact  Description  of  all 
the  chiefest  Cities,  Towns,  and  Corporations  in  England,  Domi- 
nion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwiclc-upon-Twede;  together  with 
the  Antiquities  and  Places'  of  Admiration,  CathedraJs,  Churches  of 
Note,  in  any  City, Town,  or  Place  in  each  County.  With  a  Map, 
Small  Octavo,     Lond.1694.— Reprinted  in  1697. 

♦it*  A  surreptitious  copy  of  Brome*sTravel8,rr-Qough. 

Travels  over  Ensland,  Scotland,  and  Wales ;  giving  a  true  and  exact 
Description  of  the  chiefest  Cities,  Towns,  and  Corporations:  toge- 
ther with  the  Antiquities  of  divers  other  Places,  the  most  iamous 
Cathedrals,  and  other  eminent  Structures ;  of  several  reniark;ible 
Gaves  and  Wells;  with  many  other  diverting  Passages  aever  be- 
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fore  published.    Bv  Jambs  Rrome,  M.A.  Rector  of  CheritoD  ti 
KeiiL    Octavo*    Lond.  1726.— Origioally  printed  in  1700. 

Auierartum  Curiosum:  or.  An  Account  oF  the  Antiquities  andjt- 
niarkable  Curiosities  in  Nature  and  Art,  observed  io  Travels 
throush  Great  Britain.  Illustrated  with  Copper-plates.  By  Wa- 
UAM  Stukelby,  M.D.F.R.  and  A.S.  The  Second  Edition,  with 
large  Additions.  In  Two  Volumes.  FoUo,  Lond.  1776.  Ori' 
fflnally  printed  in  One  Volume  in  1724,  and  reprinted  in  Two 
Volumes  in  1817. 

A  Voyage  to  England ;  containing  many  Things  relating  (o  the  State 
of  Learning,  Religion,  and  other  Curiosities  of  that  Kingdom,  by 
Mons.  So&BiBRB ;  as  also  Observations  on  the  same  Voyage,  bj 

.  Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  F.R.S.  and  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Translated  from  the  French.     Octavo,     Lond.  1 709. 

Dranken  Bamabv's  Four  Journies  to  the  North  of  England,  in  Tiatin 
and  English  Metre.  First  Edition  (circa  1^40)  with  Frontispiece 
by  Marshall :  reprinted  io  1 7 16, 1723, 1 774,  and  1 805.    Duodcama. 

A  Touf  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  divided  in  Cir* 
Cttits  or  Journies;  giving  a  particular  and  diverting  Account  of 
whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Observation ;  with  useful  Observa- 
tions upon  the  whole.  (By  Daniel  Dbfob.)  In  Three  Volumes. 
Octavo,  Lond.  1724-7.  Originally  printed  in  One  Volume, 
octavo,  1714.— An  Eighth  Edition,  with  large  Additions,  by 
Samuel  Richardson,  Printer,  and  the  Rev*  Mr.  Kimber.  was  pui^- 
lished  in  Four  Volumes  12mo.  in  1777. 

The  Comical  Pilgrim's  Travels  through  England^  ^a\es,  ScolUnd, 
and  Ireland.     Octavo,    Lond.  1722. 

Jouraey  through  England  and  Scotland.  By  Jo.  Mackay.  Id 
Three  Volumes.    Octavo,    Lond.  1722-3. 

A  Tour  through  Parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  1778; 
in  a  Series  of  Letters,, by  Richard  Joseph  Sulivak,  Esq.  Second 
Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  In  Two  Volumes.  Octavo, 
1783,— Originally  printed  in  Quarto,  in  1780. 

A  Tour  to  the  West  of  England  in  1788,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Shaw,  M.A. 
Octavo.    Lond.  1789. 

Prospects  and  Observations,  on  a  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland, 
Natural,  GSconomical,  and  Literary.  By  Thomas  Newtb,  Esq. 
With  Twenty.four  Plates.     Quarto,    Lond.  1792. 

A  Tour  through  the  South  of  Englaml,  Wales,  and  Part  of  Ire- 
landy  made  duringtlie  Summer  of  1791.  Plates.  Octavo,  Lond. 
1793. 

Eccentric  Excursions  in  England  and  Wales,  with  One  Hundred 
Sketches  of  Character  aiid  Country,  by  G.  Woodward.  Suarto. 
Lond.  1796. 

Observations  relative  cfaiedy  to  the  Natural  History,  Picturesque 
Scenery,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England, 
made  in  the  Years  1794  and  1796.  illustrated  by  a  Mineralogical 
Map  and  Sixteen  Views  in  Aqua-tint    tj  Aiken.    By  Wiluam 
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GsoRGB  Matok,  M.A.  Fellow  of  the  Linnsan  Society.    Two 
Volumes.    Octavo.    Salisbury,  1797. 

Observations  on  the  Western  Parts  of  England,  relative  chiefly  to 
Picturesque  Beauty.  To  which  are  added,  a  few  Remarks  on  the 
Picturesque  Beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  By  William  Gilpin, 
M.A.  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Vicar  of  Boldre  in  New  Forest, 
near  Lymington.    Plates.    Octavo,    Lend.  1798. 

Observations  on  the  Coasts  of  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  rela- 
tive chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  made  in  the  Summer  of  the 
Year  1774.  By  the  late  William  Gilpik,  M.A.  Plates..  Octovo. 
Lond.  1804. — Copies  of  the  two  preceding  Articles  were  printed 
ill  Quarto. 

Observations  on  several  Parts  of  the  Counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  and  Essex ;  also  on  several  Parts  of  North  Wales,  relative 
chiefly  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  in  Two  Tours,  the  former  made  in 
the  Year  1769,  the  latter  in  the  Year  1773.  By  William  Gilpin, 
M.A.     Plates.     Octavo,    I.ond.  1809. 

A  Walk  through  some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England,  by  the 
Rev.  Richard  Warner  of  Bath.  Plates.  Octavo*  oath^ 
1800. 

A  Tour  through  the  whole  Island  of  Great  Britain,  divided  into  Jour* 
neys ;  interspersed  with  useful  Observations ;  particularly  calcu- 
lated for  the  Use  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  (ravelling  over  Ena;- 
]and  and  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttweix,  Author  of  the 
Universal  Gazetteer.  In  Six  Volumes.  With  coloured  Maps. 
Small  Octavo,     Lond.  1801. 

Observations  on  a  Tour  through  almost  the  whole  of  England,  and 
a  considerable  Part  .of  Scotland,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed 
to  a  large  Number  of  intelligent  and  respectable  Friends  by  Mri 
(Charles)  Dibdii^.  In  Two  Volumes.  With  Plates.  Quarto. 
Lo^idon,  1801. 

A  Tour  through  the  Nonhern  Counties  of  England,  and  the  Borders 
of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner.  In  Two  Volumes. 
With  Plates.     Octavo.    1802. 

The  Traveller's  Guide :  or  English  Itinerary.  By  W.  C.  Oulton, 
Esq.  In  Two  Volumes.  With  Plates.  Smatl  Octavo*  Lond. 
1805. 

Summer  Excursions  through  Parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire,  &c.  and  South  Wales.  By  Miss  £.  I.  SpEscb. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Duodecimo.    Lond.  1809. 

Observations  and  Remarks  during  Four  Excursions  made  to  various 
Parts  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Years  1810  and  181 1 ;  viz.  1.  From 
London  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall.  11.  From  London  to  Lan- 
caster. III.  From  London  to  Edinburgh;  and  IV.  From  Lon- 
don to  Swansea.  Performed  by  Land,  by  Sea,  hy  various  Mod«^ 
of  Conveyances.^  and  partly  in  the  pedestrian  Style.  By  Daniel 
Carless  WlbbI    Octavo,    Lond.  1812. 

Pri&b  Tourists:  or  Traveller's  Pocket  Companion  through  England, 

Wales, 
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Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  comprebendtng  the  most  celebrated 
modern  and  recent  Tours  in  the  British  Islanw,  with  several  ori^- 
nals/  By  William  Mayor,  LL.D.  Third  Edition,  ciilar§ed. 
In  Six  Volumes.    With  Maps.    Duodecimo,    Lend.  1S14. 

PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

A  short  Aeeoont  of  some  Particulars  concerning  Domcsdaj  Book, 
with  a  view  to  promote  its  being  publiibed.  By  a  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lmidoo.  (P.  C.  Webi.)  finor^a. 
Lond.  1756. 

A  short  Account  of  Danegeld ;  with  some  further  Particulars  relatxog 
to  William  the  Conqueror's  Survey.  (By  P.  C.  Webb.)  !bMffo. 
Lond.  1756. 

Domesday  Book:— seu  Liber  Ceasualis  Willelmi  Primi  Regis  An^ 
gliae  inter  Archivos  Regni  in  Domo  Capitular!  Westmonasterti 
asiervatus.  (The  Survey  of  England,  made  by  Order  of  K.  Wil- 
liam I.  in  1080-1086.)    Two  Volumes.    Foiio.    Londini,  1783. 

Libri  Censualis  vocati  Domesday  Book,  ^ditamenta  ex  Codic.  An- 
tiquiss.  £xon'  Domesday.  Inquisitio  Elieosis.  Liber  Winton\ 
Boldon  Book.    Folio.     1816. 

Libri  Censualis  vocati  Domesday  Book,  Indices.  Accessit  Dissei^ 
tatio  Generalis  de  Ratione  hujusce  Libri.    FoUo.     ]8I6l 

Domesday  Book  has  been  translated  by  the  late  Rev.  William 
Bawdwen,*  B.A.  Vicar  of  Hooton  PagneU,  and  Curate  of  Fck^- 
ley-cum-Claytoii,  Co.  York ;  and  Two  Volumes  were  published  in 
his  Life-time  in  Quarto.— Vol.  I.  (1809)  containing  the  County  of 
York,  Amounderaess  Lonsdale  and  Fumess  in  Lancashire,  and  such 
Parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  as  are  contained  m  the 
Survey:  also  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  and 
Lincoln ;  with  an  Introduction,^lossary,  and  Indexes.— Vol.  II. 
(18  IS)  containing  the  Counties  of  Middlesex,  Hertford,  Bucking- 
ham, Oxford,  and  Gloucester. 

King  Alfred,  about  the  year  900,  composed  a  book  of  thfi  nature, 
which  was  extant  at  Winchester  at  the  coming-in  of  the  Conqueror, 
but  is  since  lost.  The  incomparable  record  of  Domesday  was  be- 
gun, by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  year  lOSO,  and 

.  completed  in  the  year  1086.  It  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  one 
a  large  folio,  the  other  a  quarto.  The  first  begins  with  Kent,  and 
ends  with  Lincolnshire;  the  quarto  volume  contains  the  counties  oC 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Sufiblk.  The  counties  of  Northumbeiland^ 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham  are  not  described; 
neither  is  Lancashire,  under  its  proper  title;  but  Furness,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  as  well  as  the  south  of  Westmoreland, 
with  part  of  Cumberland,  is  included  withi^  the  West  riding  of 
Yorkshire;  and  that  part  of  Lancashire  which  lies  between  the  riven 
Nibble  and  Mersey,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  com* 

prebcodeA 
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Srehended  six  liaiidredsy  is  described  in  Clieshire;  and  part  of 
Lutlaikdsbire  is  described  in  tbe  counties  of  Northampton  and  Lin- 
coln. . 

The  description  is  generally  thus : — How  many  hides,  or  carucates, 
tbe  land  is  gelded  or  taxed  at?  whose  it  "was  in  the  time  of  King  £d* 
ward  (the  Confessor?)  who  tbe^present  owner^  and  the  sub-tenants? 
what,  and  how  much,  arable  land,  meadow,  pasture,  and  wood  there 
is?  how  much  in  demesne,  how  much  in  tenancy,  and  what  num« 
ber  of  ploughs  it  will  keep?  what  mills  and  fishings?  how  many 
freanen,  sockmen,  co-liberti,  cotarii,  bordarii,  radnianni,  radche- 
nistresy  villans,  maid-servants,  and  bondmen  there  are?  in  some 
counties,  what  young  cattle,  sheep,  working-horses,  &c.  are  upon 
the  lanii?  and  how  many  hogs  the  wood  will  support?  sometimes^ 
what  churclies  there  are,  and  how  many  priests  or  parsons  ?  what 
customary  rents,  prestations,  and  services;  are  to  be  paid  and  ren- 
dered out  of  the  lands  ?  what  has  been  added  to  the  manor,  what 
withheld  from  it,  and  by  whom?  what  land  is  waste?  what  the 
whole  was  let  for  in  tbe  time  of  King  Edurard,  and  what  the  nee 
rent;  whether  it  was  too  dear  rented,  or  might  be  improved?  But 
all  entries  in  this  book  are  not  alike,  they  being  more  or  less  exact 
and  particular  in  some  counties  than  others,  according  to  the  care, 
diligence,  and  industry  of  the  commissioners^  and  scribes.— (In- 
troduction to  Domesday  Book  illustrated.) 

Domesday  Book  illustrated;  containing  an  Account  of  that  ancient 
Record;  as  also  of  the  Tenants  in  Capileor  Serjeanty  therein  men- 
tioned;  and  a  Translation  of  the  diHicult  Piussages,  with  occasional 
Notes;  an  Explanation  of  the  Terms,  Abbreviations,  and  Names 
of  Foreign  Aboies;  and  an  alphabetical  Table  of  the  Tenants  in 
Capite  or  Serjeanty  in  the  several  Couniies  contained  in  that  Sur- 
vey. By  Robert  Kelham,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Author  of  the  Nor- 
man Dictionary.     Octavo,     Lond.  1788. 

JFomiulare  Anglicanum ;  or,  A  Collection  of  ancient  Charters  and 
Instruments  of  div«rs  Kinds,  taken  from  the  Originals,  placed 
under  several  Heads,  and  deduced  (in  a  Series  according  to  the 
Order  of  Time)  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  End  of  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (ByTnoMAS  Ma»ox,  Esq.  folio, 
Lond.  1702. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton's  Abridgment  of  the  Records,  (Rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment) in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  the  Reign  of  R.  Edward  11. 
unto  K.  Richard  III.  of  all  Parliaments  holden  in  each  King's 
Reign,  &c.  published  by  W.  Prynne.  Folio,  Lond.  1657  or 
1679,  the  last  being  only  a  reprinted  Title  page. 

Calendars  of  the  ancient  Charters,  &c.  and  of  the  Welch  and  Scotish 
Rolls,  now  remaining  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  as  also  Calendars 
of  all  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  &c.  entered  into  by  (he  Kings  of  Eng- 
land with  those  of  Scotland;  and  of  sundry  Letters  and  public  In- 
struments relating  to  that  Kingdom,  now  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster:  Together  with  Catalogues  of  the  Records  brought  to 
Berwick  from  the  Ro^al Treasury  at  Edinburgh,  and  of  those  which 
were  removed  to  different  Parts  0/  Scotland  by  Order  of  King  £d- 
vard  L  &c.    To  which  sire  added  Memonuida  coaceruing  the  Af- 

falft 
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fairs  of  Ireland,  extracted  from  the  Tower  Records.  To  the  whole 
u  prefixed  an  Intruduction,  giving  some  Account  of  ihe  State  ot 
the  Pubiic  Records,  from  the  Cooquest  to  the  present  Time.  (Bj 
Sir  Jos.  Aylofpb.)    ftuarto.    Lend.  J 772. 

An  Index  to  the  Records,  with  Directions  to  the  several  Places  where 
they  are  to  be  found  ; ,  with  a  List  of  the  Latin  Sir-names  and  Nano 
of  Places,  as  they  are  written  in  the  old  Records,  explained  by  (be 
modern  Names ;  with  a  Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  Reigoi 
and  Parliaments,  &c.  by  ^—Stbachet.     Octavo*    1739. 

Index  (o  Records  called  the  Originalta  and  Memoranda,  on  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  Remembrancer's  Side  of  the  Exchequer;  extracted 
from  the  Records  and  from  the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Tayfetire,  Mr. 
Madox,  and  Mr.  Chapman*  formerly  Officers  in  that  Office,  con* 
taining  all  the  Grants  of  Abbe^  Land»  and  other  Property,  granted 
by  the  Crown,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  Vllf. 
to  the  End  of  Queen  Anne:  also  Inrollments  of  Charters,  Grants, 
and  Patents  (o  several  Religious  Houses;  and  to  Cnies,  Boroogbs, 
Towns,  Companies,  Colleges,  and  other  Public  Institutions  from 
the  eariipst  Period,  &c.  By  Edward  Jones,  Inner  Temple.  lo 
Two  Volumes.    Folio.     Lond.  1793-95. 

Reports  from  the  Select  Committee  appointed  io  enquire  into  the 
State  of  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom ;  uiih  an  Analysis  of 
the  principal  Matters  in  the  various  Records,  Rolls,  fmtrtrments, 
&c.  preserved  111  the  several  Public  Repositories.    Folio.    Lond. 
1800. 

Commissions  and  Abstract  of  Annual  Reports  of  the  Comm'issionefS 
on  the  Public  Records  of  the  Kingdom;  with  a  Statement  of  the 
Measures  executed,  or  now  in  Progress  under  the  Authority  thereof. 
Folio.    Lond.  J  806. 

Calendarium  Rotulorum  Patentiuni  in  Turri  Londinensi.  Folio. 
1802. 

Taxatto  Ecclesiastica  Angliae  et  Wallia*,  auctoritate  P.  Nicliolai  IV. 
circa  A.D.  1291.    Folw.     1802. 

Calendarium  Rotulorum,  Chartanim  et  I nquisttiontim  ad  qaod  Dam- 
num. Temp.  Reg.  Joano.  ad  Hen.  VI.    Folio,     1803. 

Rotulorum  Originaliom  in  Curi5  Scaccarii  Ahbreviatio  temponbus 
Rpgum  Henrici  in.  Edwardi  I.  II.  l\L    Two  Volumes.    Folio, 

1805,  1810. 

Calf*ndarium  Tnquisitionum  post  Mortem  sive  Escaetanim,  temp. 
Hen.  III.  Ed.  I.  Ed.    11.  et  Ed.   III.    Two  Volumes.    Folio, 

1806,  1808. 

Testa  de  Nevill;  sive  Liber  Feodorum  in  CuriSl  Scaccarii,  temp. 
Hen.  III.  et  Ed.  I.    Folio.     1807. 

Nonarum  Inquisitiones  in  Curia  Scaccarii,  temp.  Regis  EAw,  III. 
Folio.     1807. 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus  tempore  Henrici  VIII.  auctoritate  regia  inslitutus. 
Tvro  Volumes.    Fo^io.     1810-1814. 

Plaoitoniin 
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I 

PJacitonim  in  Dorao  CapiUilari  Wi^tmonastenenM  aaserTatorum 
Abbremtio  temporibus  Regum  Richardi  I.,  Jobannis,  HeDrici 
III.,  £dwardi  I.  et  11.    Folio.    1810. 

InquisiUonnm  ad  Capellani  Domini  Regis  retornatoruro,  quae  in 
poblicis  Archivtis  Scottx  adimc  servantur,  Abbreviatio.  Three 
Volumes.    FoUo.     1811,1816. 

Kotuli  Huodredorum  temp.  Henrici  III.  et  Edwardi  I.  in  Turri 
Londinensi,  et  in  Cin-ia  receptae  Scaccarii,  Westm.  asservati. 
Tom.  I.    Folio.    1813. 

Rotuli  Scotiae  in  Torri  Londinensi  et  in  Domo  Capitular!  Westmo- 
nasteriensi  asservati,  temporibus  Regum  Angiiab  Eflwardi  I. 
EdwardilL,  Edwardilll.   Vol.1.    FoUo.    18l4w 

Reports  of  )he  Commissioners  on  the  State  and  Condition  of  the 
'    Woods,  Forests,  and  I^nd  Revenue  of  the  Crown.  Two  Vo* 
Inmes.    FoUo.    1787-1809. 

Abstracts  of  the  Answers  and  Returns  made  pursuant  to  an  Act  for 
taking  an  Account  of  the  Population  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  in  1801  and  1811.  Three  Volumes.  Folio.  Load. 
1802,  1812. 

Copies  of  Memorials  or  Statements  of  Charitable  Donations  delivered 
in  to  the  several  Offic^es  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of  the  several 
Counties  or  Ridings,  or  Cities  or  Towns  being  Counties  of  them* 
selves,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  52d 
of  George  III.  intituled  **  An  Act  for  the  registering  and  lecuring 
ChariUble  Dooatioos.''    Folio.    1815. 


EARLY  BRITISH  HISTORY.^ 

Many  bold  and  curious  opinions  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this 
era,  are  contained  in  the  first  book  of  the  History  of  Manchester, 
by  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker. 

De  Anglonim  Gentis  origine  disceptatio ;  Aothore  Rob£RTO  Sue- 
RINGHAMO.     octavo.     Cqnt.  1670. 

Belgium  Brittanicum  in  quo  illius  Limites,  Fluvii,  Urbes,  Viae  Mili- 
tares,  Populus,  Lingua,  Dii,  Monumenta,  aliaque  permuUa  clariut 
&  ubcrius  exponuntur.  Auctore  GuiL.  Musgrave,  M.  D.  Prsfixa 
est  Di^sertatio,  De  Brittannia  quondam  pene  Insula.  In  Four 
Volumes.     Octavo,    hex  Dunmoniorum.    1719  2Q. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Anglo-Saxons, 
including  their  Character,  Manners,  and  Customs.  By  James 
Macpherson.     ituarto.    Lond.  1773. 

The 

*  Several  works  containing  allutions  to  the  history,  manners,  and  eustoros 
of  the  Britons,  arenoticed  in  the  subsequent  chronological  claiscs,  lo  which 
they  beira.mortr  immediate  reference  ;  more  particalvly  andex  the  «Um  af 
B^mmn  Qtography  pf  BnUiUt 
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The  Genuine  Riftorr  cf  the  Britons  Aatierted  against  Bffr.  M 
phenon.    By  the  Hev.  Mr.  Waita&eb,  Aathnr  of  the  Hiit 
of  Manchester.  The  Second  Edition,  corrected.    Oclcw. 
1773. 

The  Britisb  History,  translated  into  Englbh  Irom  the  Latin  of 
Jeffery  of  Monmouth,  with  a  lai^ge  Preface  concerning  tiie  Awtbo- 
rity  of  the  History.  By  Aaroit  Thompson,  late  of  Qiieea's 
College,  0x00.    Octavo,    £x>nd.  171 S.. 

Johannts  Rossi  Britannica,  sive  de  Begibiis  veteris  Britannic  usque  nd 
exitium  Gentis,  &  Saxonioi  imperium,  Historia  vetslbus  express* 
Duodecimo,    Franc.  1607. 

Sketch  of  the  £arly  History  of  the  Cynry,  or  Ancient  Biiloiis, 
from  the  year  700,  before  Christ,  to  A.  D.  500.  By  the  Eer^ 
P.  KoBBRTS,  A.  M.  Author  of  an  Harmony  of  the  £pi9Qea«  &c^ 
Octavo.    Lond.  1803. 

Celtic, Researches,  on  the  Origin,  Traditions,  and  Laoguaee  of  Ibe 
Ancient  Britons ;  with  some  Introductory  Sketches,  on  rrimitife 
Society.  By  Edward  Davibs,  Curate  of  Olveston,  Clouces- 
shire.    Royal  Octavo.    Lond.  1804. 

Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence,  in  Anticjuittes,  concerning  Ibe 
most  Noble  and  Renowned  English  Nation.  By  the  Study  and 
Travail  of  Richard  Verstbgan.  Plates.  Stuarto.  ^nUafcrp. 
Printed  by  Robert  Bruney,  1605. 

Antiqaa  Restaurata:  a  Concise  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Druids,  shewing  their  Civil  and  Religious  Goveraments,  Cere* 
monies,  Groves,  Derivations,  and  Etymologies,  categorically 
deduced:  with  Biographical  Sketches.  Also  the  remains  of 
Druidical  Antiquity,  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
France.    By  Jacob  Des  Moultns.     Octavo.    Lood.  1794. 

Antiquities  Historical  and  Monumental,  of  the  County  of  Cornwall, 
consisting  of  several  Essays  on  the  First  Inhabitants,  Drsid— 
Superstition,  Customs,  and  Remains  of  the  most  remote  Antiquity 
in  Britain,  and  the  British  Isles,  exemplilied  and  proved  by 
Monuments  now  extant  in  Cornwall  and  the  Sciily  Ishnds,  with 
a  Vocabulary  of  the  Comu-British  Language.  By  Wiluam 
BoRLASB,  L.  L.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Rector  of  Ludgvan*  Plates.  Folso» 
Lond.  1769. 

A  Complete  View  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Anns,  Habits,  &c.   ' 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to 
the  present  Time :  with  a  Short  Account  of  the  Britons,  during  the 
Government  of  the  Romans.    By  Josepb  Stiutt.    In  Tfaren 
Volumes.    SMorto.    Lond.  1775'%. 


The  Chronicle  of  England :  or  a  History  of  the  Ancient 

and  Saxons:  from  the  arrival  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest.  By  JosEFH  Strvtt.  In  Two  Volumes,  fbuurto.  Lond. 
1777-8. 

The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England  from  the  eariiesi 
period  to  the  present  time,  in  which  are  represented  oaost  of  tW 
popular  Div«rsioM«    By  Jo»rph  Strvtt.    wmriQ,  ISOI. 

A  ComplealL 
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A  Compleat  View  dF  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of  Em^land^ 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  Time. 
To  which  [i  prefixed  an  Introductron*  containing  a  General  De* 
icription  of.tlie  Ancient  Habits  in  Use  among  Maok'md,  from 
the  earliest  period  of  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Seventh  Ceii« 
tury.  By  Joseph  Strutt.  In  Two  Volumes.  Quarto.  Lond, 
1796-99. 


Before  the  discovery  of  the  Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  the  only  works  which  had  descended 
to  us  respecting  the  Bomao  stations  and  the  Roman  roads  within 
this  island,  were  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy;  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus ;  the  Imperial  Notitia ;  the  Anonymous  Chorography  ; 
ard  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana. 

The  Notitia  '*  is  a  list  of  the  several  military  and  civil  officers  and 
magistrates,  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  lower  than  the 
jreicns  of  Arcadius  and  Honoriits ;  written,  probably,  towards  the 
end  of  the  younger  Theodosius's  reign,  or  about  445,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  Roman  forces  was  stationed  on  the  Kentish  coast,  against 
the  Saxon  invaders,  and  on  the  Northern  barrier,  per  lineam  vaJli. 
It  seems  to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  Latcrcula^  or  Registers 
of  State.**    See  Gougb,  British  Topography,  Vol.  I.  P.  8. 

The  Chorography  of  Britain,  by  the  anonymous  geographer  qf 
Jiavama,  is  a  work  of  less  utilitv  than  the  preceding,  and  has  been 
termed  "  a  mere  confused  catalogue  of  hard  names*' ;  but  a  con* 
jecture  of  Dr.  Mason  may  be  tltouflbt  to  reduce  it  to  some  kind  of 
consistency.  He  supposes  "  that  the  names  have  been  taken  from 
some  map,  which  Raveimas  began  at  the  south-west  corner,  pro 
ceeding  east  and  across  the  kingdom ;  still  in  the  main  advancing 
northwardly ;  by  which  means  some  are  twice  over,  and,  no  doubt, 
many  omitted.*^  The  author  of  this  work,  and  the  time  at  which  it  i 
was  composed,  are  equally  involved  in  doubt.  See  Horsley,  Brit, 
Bom.  P.  489,  and  Reynolds,  Introduction  to  Iter  Britanniarum^ 
P.  131. 

The  Tabula  Peutingeriana  is  "  a  parchment  roll,  aboye  twenty^ 
two  feet  long,  and  one  broad,  on  which  were  traced  the  stages,  or 
mansions,  for  the  Roman  army  throughout  the  empire;  and  bear* 

freat  resemblance  to  our  surveys  of  roads  by  O^ilby.  It  is  an 
tinerary,  or  Rootier,  in  a  form  for  carriage,  exhibiting,  as  weU  at 
•uch  a  size  would  permit,  the  roads,  and  distances  of  the  prioctpal 
places.  Some  juaicious  critics  date  it  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  - 
the  Great ;  and  suppose  Anton ine's  Itinerary  was  copied  from  such 
m  table."  See  Gough's  British  Topography,'  Vol.  I.  P.  6,  where  is 
given  a  statement  of  the  different  editions  through  which  the  above 
MUe  bat  passed. 

ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY  OF  BRITAIN. 

Antonini  Iter  Britanniarum  Commentariis  illuttratum  Thomae  Gale» 
S.  T.  p..  nuper  Decani  £b«r.  Opusposthumuro..  Revisit,  auxit» 
tdidit  R.  Gr(ale).  Acccssit  Anooymi  BavwrnaUs  firitanniae  Cbo* 
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rographia,  cum  Autograptio  Begit  Galllae  Ms^,  et  Codke  Vatf- 
cano  coUata:  adjiciuntur  Conjecture  plurimae,  com  Nornhnbot 
Locortim  Anglicise  quotquot  in  assigtiari  potuerint.  SMorto. 
Londtni,  1709. 

Vetera  Romauorura  Itineraria,  sive  Antonini  Anguati  Itinerarium, 
cum  integris  Jos.  Simleri,  Hieron.  Suritae,  et  And.  Schotti 
Notis.  Itinerarium  Hierosolvinitannm:  et  Hieroclti  Grammatici 
Synecdemus ;  ctirante  Petro  Wesselingio,  qui  et  suas  addidtt  Ad* 
notationes.     Suarto,    Amstel.  1735. 

A  Commentary  on  Antoninus  his  Itinerarj,  or  Joamies  of  the  Ro- 
mane  Empire,  so  far  as  it  concerneth  Britain.  By  William 
Burton,  Batchelor  of  Lawes.  With  a  Chorograpbicall  Map  of 
the  several  Stations;  and  Indexes  to  the  whole  Work.  Portrait 
and  Map  by  Hollar.    Folio    Lond.  1658. 

Iter  Briianniarum ;  or  that  part  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  wbkh 
relates  to  Britain,  with  a  new  Comment  by  the  Her.  Thomas 
Reynolds,  A.  M.  Rector  pf  Bowden  Parva,  Northamptonslure. 
Two  Maps.     Huarto,    London,  1799. 

The  above  curious  work,  namely  the  Itinerury  of  Antoninus,  ''has 

S reserved  some  account  of  most  of  the  provinces  belonging  to  the 
Inman  empire;  not  taking  them  in  any  regular  succession,  nor 
yet  giving  a  full  description  of  any  of  them ;  but  it  contains  so 
many  particulars  relating  to  the  ancient  geography  of  the  di^erent 
countries  with  which  it  is  concerned,  that  it  has  always  held  a  place 
in  the  first  class  among  the  valuable  productions  which  have  come 
do%irnto  us  from  the  Roman  times.'' 

In  its  manner  it  very  much  r(*serobles  the  books  of  roads  published 
in  this  kingdom  for  the  assistance  and  direction  of  travetUrs,  '<  ex- 
cept that  it  only  mentions  towns  of  some  consequence.  Like  the 
section  of  a  road-work,  an  Iter  begins  at  some  town  of  prime  note, 
and  passes  through  several  other  towns,some  of  equal,  some  of  less 
consequence,  to  another  of  the  lirst  rank."  The  distances  between 
each  down  are  laid  down  in  Roman  miles. 

This  work  is  believed  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  bjmaby  other  antiquaries, 
to  have  been  composed  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  adot>ted  son  and  successor  of  tliat  Emperor. — 
See  Reynolds's  Introduction  to  Iter  Briianniarum. 

Britannicarum  Gentium  Historic  Antiquas  Scriptores  Tres :  Rkar- 
dits  Corinensis,  Gildas  Badonicus,  Nennius  Banchorensis.  Recen- 
suit  Notlsque  et  Indice  auxit  Carolus  Bertramus,  Societatb  An- 
tiquorum  Londinensis  Socius,  &c.  Octavo,  Havniac,  iropensis 
Editoris,  1757.  With  a  Frontispiece  and  Folded  Map,  dedicated 
to  Dr.  Stukeley,  drawn  and  engraved  by  the  Editor,  intituled 
*'  Mappa  Britannis  Faciei  Romans  secundum  fidem  Mooumeft- 
torum  perveterum  depicta." 

An  Account  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Monk  of  Westminster,  and 
of  his  Works ;  with  bis  antient  Map  of  Roman  Brittain,  and  the 
Itinerary  thereof.  Read  at  the  Antiquarian  Society,  March  18tli» 
1756.  By  William  Stukeley,  M.  D.  Rector  of  St,  George, 
<iueen  Square.    2uarto.    London,  1757. 
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The  Description  of  Britain :  tranMated  from  Richard  of  Cirencester  ; 
with  the  original  Treatise  de  Situ  Britannia,  ami  a  Commentarj 
on  the  Itinerary.  By  Mr.  Hatchi^r.  llUiMrated  with  Two  Maps» 
and  a  Fac-Simtle  of  the  MS.  of  Richard  of  Cirenctster.  Octavo* 
Lond.  1809. 

This  valuable  work  is  tlie  compilation  of  Richard,  usually  termed 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  from  the  place  of  his  birth  ;  who  was  a 
monk  of  St.  Peter's,  Westmin*5ler,  and  flourished  tioni  the  middle 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  l4ih  century.  The  MS.  was  discovered 
at  Copenhagen,  by  Mr.  Bertram,  an  English  gentleman,  in  the 
year  1747,  and  was  published  by  him,  at  the  request  of  Dr. 
Stukeley.  The  author  states  the  Itinerary  to  have  been  collected 
by  himself,  "  from  some  remains  of  records,  which  had  been  drawti^ 
up  by  the  authority  of  a  certain  Roman  general,  and  left  by  him 
for  the  use  of  succeeding  ages."  From  circumstances  of  internaA 
evidence,  Mr.  Wbitaker  (Hiat.  of  Manchester,  vol.  i.  Svo.  p.  H5-6) 
believes  tlie  Itinerary  to  have  been  made  after  the  year  138,  and 
before  the  year  170.  The  Itinera  of  Ricliard  (ei^)teeii  in  number) 
unite  to  forrn  an  entire  Itinerary,  '*  more  extensive  in  its  design,*^ 
observes  Mr.  Hatcher,  '^  and  more  complete  in  its  execution^ 
than  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Antonine ;  correcting  it  when 
they  differ,  and  conlirming  it  when  they  agree ;  and  containingthe 
names  of  above  sixty  posts  and  tos^ns  belore  unknown.'*  The 
antiquarian  public  is  much  indebted  to  the  last  named  gentleman  for 
bis  excellent  edition  of  this  work,  witii  a  truly  valuable  commeQf 
tary  on  the  Itinerary,  from  the  pen  of  tne  Rev.  Tligmas  Leman. 

BrUajMia  Rmnana ;  or  the  Roman  Antiquities  in  Britain  ;  viz.  Coins, 
Camps,  and  Publick  Roads.  By  John  Poimtkr,  M.  A.  Chap* 
lain  of  Merton  College  in  Oxfor<l,  and  Rector  of  Slapton  lo 
Northamptonshire.     Octavo.    Oxford,  1734. 

A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Antiquities  in  some  of  the  Midland  Coun* 
ties  of  Cnghind.    By  N.Salmon.    Octapo,   Lond.  1726. 

Roman  Stations  in  Britain,  according  to  the  Lrperial  Itinerary,  upon 
the  Watling  Street,  "Ermine  Street,  Ikening  or  ria  ad  Icinnof,  so 
far  as  any  of  these  Roads  lead  through  the  following  Counties: 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridg^-shire,  Essex,  HerlforcLhire,  Bed* 
fordshire,  Middlesex.    By  N.  Salmon.     Octavo,    Loud,  1726.   > 

Britannia  Romana;  or,  The  Roman  Antiquities  of  Britain,  in  Thfce 
Books.  To  which  are  added  a  Ciirunotogical  Table,  and  Inde^ef 
to  the  Inscriptions  and  Sculptures,  after  the  manner  of  Gruter 
and  Reinesius ;  also  Geographical  Indexes  both  of  the  Latin  and 
English  Names  of  the  Roman  Places  in  Britam,  and  a  General 
Index  to  the  Work.  The  whole  illusti;ated  with  above  an  hun- 
dred Copperplates.  By  John  Horsley,  M.  A.  and  F.R.S* 
Folio.    London,  1732. 

An  analysis  of  tlie  above  valuable  work,  and  a  list  of  the  plates  which 
it  contains,  is  given  in  **  Savage's  Librunan,**  vol.  i. 

The  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  North  Britain,  and  par* 
ticularly  tneir  ancient  System  of  Castrametation,  illustrated  from 
Vestiges  of  the  Camps  of  Agricola  crusting  tliere;   hence  his 
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March  from  South  into  North  Britain  is  in  sortie  degree  trtccdB^; 

comprehending  also  a  Treat ise,  wherein  the  ancient  Geography 

of  that  part  ot  the  Island  is  rectified  Chiefly  b^  the  Lights  hir- 

,  nislied  ov  Richard  of  Cirencester:  together  with  a  Description 

I  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pins,  coinnionly  called  Grime's  Dyke. 

To  which  is  added  an  Ap})eodiXf  containine  detached  Pieces^ 
the  whole  beihg  accompanied  with  Maps  of  the  Country,  ao't 
Plans  of  the  Camps  and  Stations.  By  the  late  William  Rot. 
F.  R.  S  F.  S.  A.  Majur-General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces,  Deputj 
Quarter-master- general,  and  Colonel  of  the  Thirtieth  RegiineoC 
of  Foot.  Published  by  the  Order  and  at  the  Expence  of  the  So* 
:  ciety  of  Antiquaries^  London.    Folio,     London,  1793. 

P  Dissertatio  de  Monunientis,  quibtisdam  Roinanis  in  Borealc  MagR«- 

.    Britano.  parte  deiectis.   SUi4trto,    Edinb.  1731. 

,  Glossarium  Antiqoltatum  Britannicanrm,  siv«  Sylhbos  Etymologt- 

f  cus  Anfiquitatum  Veterit  Britanniar  atque  Ibernix,   temporibm 

Romanorum.    Auctore  Wtluelmo  Baxter,  Cornavio,  Scholar 

Merciarionun  Praefecto.  Accedunt  Virt  CI.  D:  Edvardi  Luidii,  Ci- 

meltarchs  Ashmol.  Oxon.  de  Fluviorom.  Montium,  Urbium,  &r. 

^  in  Britanaia  Nominibtrs,  Adversaria  Potthuma.     Editio  Secunda. 

Portrait  by  G.  Vertue.    Octavo,    Lond.  1733. 

ANGLOSAXON  AND  ANGLO-NORMAN  HISTORYAND 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Cbroiiicon   Saxonicum,  seu  Annates  Rertim  in  Anglia  pnecipuc 

gestarum,  a  Christo  nato  ad  Aanum  us<{iie  MCLlV.  deducti, 
.  ac  jam  deoium  Latinitate  donali»  cum  Indice  Renim  Chronoi*- 

gico:  accedunt  Regulx  ad  investigandas  NonMnum  Locorum 
..  origines,  et  Nomiaum  Locorum  ac  Viroirum  in  Chronico  Memo- 

ratorum  explicatio.    Opera  et  Studio  Edmvndi  Gibson,   A.  B. 

€  CoIIegio  Reginae.    Kuarto.    Oxonii.  lG92. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  theu*  first  appearance  abort 

*  the  Elbe,  to  the  death  of  Egbert :  with  a  Map  of  their  Ancient 

territory.    By  Sharoh  Turner.    In  Four  Volumes.      Octavo, 

Lond.    1 799-— 1805.   Repruited  and  enlarged  in  Two  Volumes 

Ibiarto  in  1807. 

Tlie  Second  Book  of  WhltakePs  History  of  Manchester  b  virtually 
a  Trealise  upon  the  political  division  of  Britain^  and  upon  the  arts» 
manners^  and  general  history  of  this  Country  at  large  while  under 
the  sway  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Version,  from  the  Historian  Osoricis.  By  Alprro 
THE  Great:  together  with  an  English  Translation  from  tfa« 
Anglo- Saxon.    Octavo.    Lond.  1773. 

£  flesiastical  History  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons.  By  the  Rev.  Jomr 
Daniel.     Octavo.  1815. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Bookland  aad  Folkland  of  the  Saxons.  Octavo. 
Cambrulgr,  1775. 

A  Di<(sert:vfir)u  on  the  Folcland  and  Boclandc  of  the  Saxona.  Quarto^ 
Lond.  1777. 
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A  Series  of  Dissertations  on  some  elegant  and  very  tttlotble  Anglo^ 
Saxon  Remains:  wilh  a  Preface,  wherein  thequestion.  Whether 
the  Saxons  coined  any  Gold  or  not,  is  candidly  debated  with  Mr* 
North.   By  Samuel  FiCCE,  A.  M.    fiuarto.  'Lond.  1^6. 

■    ■  ,        '  t  I    ir  ■■ 

Anglo-Norman  Antiquities  considered,  in  a  Tour  through  part  of 
Normandy,  by  Doctor  Ducarel.  Illustrated  with  Twenty- 
four  Copper-putes.    FoUo,    176t. 

The  History  of  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Bee,  near  Rouen  in  Normandy, 
by  DoM.  John  Bourget,  Benedictine  Monk  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur  in  the  said  House,  and  F.  S.  A.  of  London. 
I'ranslated  from  the  French.    Small  Octaco.    Lond.  1770. 

Barania  Jngiica ;  an  History  of  Land  Honours  and  Baronies,  and 
of  Tenure  in  Capite,  veri6cd  by  Records.  By  Thomas  Madox, 
£lsq.    FoUo.    Lond.  1741. 

The  Hi'itory  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exchcouer  of  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
laud  in  two  p<*riods  s  to  wit,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Uie 
end  of  the  reign  of  K.  John :  and  'from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
K.  John  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  taken  from  Re- 
cords. By  Thomas  Madox.  FoUo.  Loud.  1711.  Likewist 
in  Two  Volumes  in  Stuarto,     1769. 

Index  to  Madox's  History  of  the  Exchequer,  serving  as  a  Olossarj' 
to  illustrate  the  original  of  Families  and  Customs,  and  the  Anti- 
quities of  England.    Folio.    Lond.  1741.* 

All  Essay  towards  a  General  History  of  Feudal  Property  in  Great 
firitaiui  by  John  Dalrymplr.    Octavo.    Lond.  1757. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

1*he  History  of  Churches  in  England  ;  wherein  is  shewn  the  Time« 
Means,  and  Manner  of  Founding,  Building,  and  Endowing  of 
Churches,  both  Cathedral  and  Rural,  with  their  Furniture  and 
Appendages.  The  Second  Edition,  with  Iniprovenu'iits.  By 
Thomas  Staveley,  Esiq,  Author  of  the  English  Horseleech* 
Octavo.  Lond.  1773. 

A  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester, 
Man,  Litchfield,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Lin<* 
coin,  Ely,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Lon- 
don, Wmchester,  Chichester,  hforwich,  Salisbyry,  Wells,  Exeter, 
St.  David's,  LandafiT,  Bangor,  and  St.  Asaph  ;  containing  an  His- 
tory of  their  Foundations,  Builders,  ancient  Monuments  and  In* 
■criptions;  Endowments,  Alienations,  Sales  of  Lands,  Patron* 
ages, ;  Dates  of  Consecration,  Admission,  Prefemienls,  Deaths, 
Burials,  and  Epitaphs  of  the  Bishop<<,  Deans,  Precentors,  Chancel- 
lors, IVeasurers,  Subdeans,  Archdeacons,  and  Prebendaries,  in 
every  Stall  belonging  to  them  ;  with  an  exact  Account  of  all  the 
Churches  and  Chapels  ia  each  Diocese  distinguished  under  their 
proper  Archdeaconries  and  Deanries;  to  what  Saints  dedicated, 
who  Patrons  of  them,  and  to  what  Keligious  Houses  appropriated. 
-The  whole  (extracted  frooa  numerous  CoUectiooi  out  of  the  Re- 
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gistfrs  of  every  particular  See,  old  Wills,  Records  in  the  Tower 
and  Rolls  Chapel,  illustrated  %rilh  Thirty  two  Plates.  In  Three 
Volumes;  including  the  **  Parocluale  Anglicamun ;  or  the  Names 
of  all  the  Churches  and  Chapels  within  the  Dioceses  of  Canter- 
bury, Rochester,  London,  Winchester,  Chichester,  Norwich,  Sa- 
lisbury, Wells,  Exeter,  St.  David's,  Landaff,  Bangor,  and  Si. 
Asaph,  distioeuished  undvr  their  proper  Archdeaconries  anil 
Deanries;  with  an  Aciount  of  most  of  their  Dedications,  their 
Patrons,  and  to  what  ReIi^ious  Houses  the  Appropriations  be-- 
.  Jonged.  1733.'^  By  Beowke  Willis,  El&q.  Suarkf,  Lond.  1727 — 
1733,  or  1742. 

The  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England ;  or.  An  Hi^torichat  Archi- 
tectural, and  Graphical  Illustration  of  the  English  Cathedral 
Churches.  By  John  Bkitton,  F.  S.  A.  Medium  and  hnperiai 
^aarto. — Publishing  iy  Paru. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Great  Britain. 
Illustrated  with  a  Series  of  highly -finished  Engravings,  exhibitisg 
general  and  particular  Views,  Ground  Plans,  and  all  the  Architec- 
tural Features  aad  Ornaments  iu  the  various  Styljrs  of  fiuilditit; 
used  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Edifices.  By  James  Stoiifr,  To  be 
completed  in  Four  Volumes,  Three  of  which  are  already  published. 
Demy  and  Royal  Octavo,    Lond  .181 3 —  1 7. 

**  A  book  of  the  valuations  of  alt  the  Ecclesiastical  pre/emients  m 
England  and  Wales,  &c.     Lond.  L6S0  "    Octavo. 

Valor  Beruficiorum :  or  a  vaiyation  of  all  Ecclesiastica)  preferfnent» 
in  England  and'  Wales.  To  which  is  added,  a  collection  of  choice 
presedents  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  alftiiis.   Lond.  I(i93.'*  l^o. 

The  Slate  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  Governors  of  the 
bounty  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  augxuentation  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor  clergy,  giving  a  particular  account  of  their  constitution, 
benefactions,  and  augmenUtions,  with  directions  to  such  as  desire 
to  become  benefactors  to  so  pious  and  charitable  a  worlT.  The 
Second  Edition,  with  a  continuation  to  Cbristiuas,  \7S0,  Lond. 
1721.    Octavo. 

The  Clergyman's  InteHlcrencer ;    or,  A  compleat  alphabetical  List 

of  all  the  Patrons  in  England  and   Wales,    with  the  Dignities, 

Livings,  and  Benefices  in  their  Gift,  and  their  STaluation  annexed. 

To  which  is  added,  an  alphabetical  Index  of  all  the  Benefices,  and 

'  the  pages  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.     Octavo.    Lond.  1745. 

thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesiasllcarum  ;  being  an  Account  of  the  Val»- 
ations  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  England  and  Wale:^ 
U3  they  now  stand  charged  with,  or  lately  were  (lt>charged  from, 
tlh*  Payment  of  Fii-st  Fruits  and  Tenths,  To  which  are  added, 
rt^e  Nanic'^  ol  the  Patrons  and  the  Dedications  of  the  Churches ; 
\\ilh  an  At-couht  of  Procurations  and  Svnodals,  extracted  from 
tlx?  ReronU  of  Henry  \  HI**  &c.  By  John  Ecton,  late  Re- 
ceiver Gtncral  of  the  Tenths  of  the  Clergy.  The  Third  Edition  ; 
wlicrciri  tie  Appropriations,  Dedications,  and  Patronages  of  the 
Cliurclics  liavg  been  revised,  corrected,  and  placed  in  regular 
Orc^er,  uader  their  respective  ArcUdeaconrieij ;  with  oumergus 
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Addition^,  by  Browke  Willis,  LL.D.  To  which  is  added 
A  complete  Alphabetical  Index.  Quarto,  Lond.  1763.  Origi- 
nally printed  in  octavo  in  1718,  under  the  Title  of  •*  Liber  Falorum 
et  Decimarum.** 

Liber  Regii;  vel  Thesaurus  Rerum  Ecclesiasticarum  By  John 
Bacon,  Esq.  Receiver  of  the  First  Fruits.  With  an  Appendix  ; 
containing  proper  Directions  and  Precedents  relating  to  Presen- 
tations,  Institutions  Inductions,  Dispensations,  &c.  and  a  com- 
plete alphabetical  Index.     Quarto.    Lend.  1786. 

Thesaurm  Ecclesidsiicus ;  Ao  improved  Edition  of  the  "  Liber  Falo* 
rum't*  containing  an  Account  of  the  Val^iation  of  ^1  the  Livings 
in  Eui^land  and  \Vales,  their  Charge  inrthe  King's  Book,  respective 
Palions,  &c.  With  an  Appendix.  By  lite  Bev.  Johk  Lloyd, 
A.B.  latcof  Jesus  College,  0.\ford.     Octavo,    Lond.  1788. 

The  Arms  of  all  the  Archbishopricks,  Bi&hopricks,  and  Deaneries, 
in  En^gland  and  Wal^s ;  together  with  the  Paternal  Coat  Armour 
of  each  respective  Prelate  and  Dean,  alphabetically  digested  ;  by 
William  Jackson."    Two  Sheets. 

Thirty-two  Views  of  all  the  Cathedral  Churches  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  the  Collegiate  Churches;  also  a  short  Account  of 
each  and  Arms  on.  Eight  Plates.  Printed  for  R.  Saver.  Otliers 
by  J.  Harris. 

A  Syllo^e  of  the  Remaining  Authentic  Inscriptions  relative  to  the 
Erection  of  our  English  Churches ;  embellished  with  a  number  of 
Copper- plates,  exhibiting  Fac-Similies  of  some  of  the  most  mate- 
rial. By  the  Kev.  Samuel  Pbggb»  A.M.  London,  1787. 
Quarto,     In  Nichols's  B'ibliotheca  Topog.  Britanuica. 

MONASTICAL  HISTORY. 

Monasticon  Anglicanum,  sive  Pandectae  Coenobiorum  Benedictino- 
rum,  Cluniacensium,  Cisterciensium,  Carthusianorum,  a  Primor* 
diis  ad  eorum  usque  Disvolutionem,  ex  MSS.  Cod.  ad  Monasteria 
dim  pertinsntibns :  Archivis  Turrium  Londinensi^%  Eboracensis  ; 
curiarum  Scaccarii,  augmentationum  ;~-Bibliothecis  Bodleian^ : 
Hattonianl,  aliisque  digesti  per  Rogerum  Dodsworth,  Eborac. 
GuLiELMUM  Dugdalb,  Warwic.  Tribus  Voluminis.  Folio, 
Lond.  1655,  1661,  1673. 
The  fint  Volume  was  reprinted  with  large  Additions  in  I68S. 

Monasticon  jitigHcanum;  or,^The  History  of  the  ancient  Abbies 
and  other  Monasteries,  Hospitals,  Cathedrals  ajul  Collegiate 
Churches,  in  England  and  Wales,  with  divers  French,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  Monasteries  formerly  relating  to  England.  Collected,  and 
published  in  Latin  by  Sir  William  Dugdalr,  Knt.  late  Garter 
King  of  Arms.  In  Three  Volumes,  and  now  epitomized  in  Eng- 
lish, Page  by  Page,  With  Sculptures  of  the  several  Religious 
Habits.  (Abridged  by  John  Wright,  Author  of  the  Hiklory  of 
the  County  of  Rutland.)   Folio,    Lond.  1693. 

Monasticon  Anglicanum\  or,  The  History, of  the  ancient  Abbies, 
Monasteries,  Hospitals,  Cathedral  and  C'oHegiate  Churches,  with 
their  Dependencies,    in  England  and  Wale»:    also  of  all  sucli 
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Scotch,  Irtthy  and  French  Mona$terieft  as  did  in  any  manner 
late  to  those  in  England  ;  containing  a  full  Collection  of  all  that 
b  necessary  to  he  known  concerning  the  Abbey  Lands  and  their 
Revenues;  with  a  particular  Account  of  their  Foundations. 
Grants*  and  Donations,  collected  from  original  M8S.,  the  Re- 
cords in  the  Tower  of  London,  at  York,  and  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  and  Augmentation  Office ;  as  also  the  ^mous  Libra* 
ries  of  Bodley,  King's  College,  Camb.  4he  Benedictine  College 
at  Doway,  Arundel,  Cotton,  Selden,  Hatfon,  &c.  Illustrated 
with  the  original  Cuts  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches* 
JUid  the  Habits  of  the  Religious  and  Military  Orderg.  First  pub- 
lished in  Latin  by  Sir  Willlam  Oucdalb,  Knt.  late  Garter 
Principal  Ring  at  Arms.  To  which  are  now  added  exact  Cata- 
logues of  the  Bishops  of  the  several  Dioceses  to  the  Year  171 7- 
The  whole  correcteo  and  supplied  wiih  many  useful  Additions  by 
an  emioent  Hand.    Folio,    Lond.  171S. 

The  History  of  the  anlient  Abbeys,  Monasteries,  Hospitals,  Cathe- 
dral and  Collegiate  Churches,  being  Two  additional  Volumes  to 
Sir  William  DagMa's  Monasticon  jingliaxnum;  containing  the 
Original  and  first  Establishment  of  all  the  Religious  Orders  that 
ever  were  in  Great  Britain ;  being  those  of  the  Benedictines,  Clu- 
niacks,  Cistercians,  Regular  Canons  of  St.  Augustio,  Carthu- 
sians, Gilbertins,  Trinitarians,  Prenionstratenscs,  and  Canons  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  treated  of  in  the  AfonasUcou  Anglicanum; 
ms  also  of  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  Carmelites,  Augustiniao 
Friers,  Regular  Canons  of  Arroasia,  Brig^llins,  Monks  of  Pontc- 
Traud,  of  Savigni,  and  of  Tiron*  Crouched  Friers,  Friers  of  Pe- 
nance, or  of  the  Sack,  and  Eiethleemites,  not  spoken  of  by  Sir 
William  Dugdale  and  Mr.  Dodsworth.  The  Foundations  of  their 
several  Monasteries,  &c.  By  Johk  Stevens,  Grent.  In  Two 
Volumes,    Folio,  '  Lond,  1732-1723. 

Sugdale's  Monastiam  Angliemium :  A  new  Edition  of  the  whole 
Work,  including  Stevens's  Continuation,  is  now  publishing  in 
Folio,  with  very  considerable  Additions  and  Improvements  from 
the  Library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Records  in  the 
Tower,  the  Augmentation  Office,  and  various  inedited  MSS.  ia 
tlie  British  and  Ashmolean  Museums,  and  other  authentic  Sources. 
By  John  Calbt,  Esci.  Keeper  of  (he  Records  in  the  Augmenta- 
tion Office ;  Kevry  Ellis.  Esq.  K«!eper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bri* 
tish  Museum  ;  and  the  Vitv,  Bulkelkt  Bakpinel,  M.  A.  Keeper 
of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

The  firrt  Catalogue  of  our  Religious  Bouf^es  was  drawn  up  by 
Burton,  or  Iceland,  published  in  Speed's  History,  and  traoblated 
into  Latin  at  the  end  of  I}arpsfield*s  Church  History, 

JiofUuHckon  Britanimim;  or,  a  Historical  I  Narration  of  the  first 
Founding  and  flourishing  State  of  the  antient  Monasteries,  Re- 
ligious Rules  and  Orders  of  Great  Brittaii>e,  in  the  Tymes  of  the 
Brittaines  and  primitive  Church  of  the  Saxons,  Collected  out 
of  most  authenlick  Authors,  Lieger  Books,  and  Manuscripts.  By 
that  learned  Antiquary  g,  B.  (Ricbai^a  B&qucutok.)  .Octavo. 
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Notitia-Monastica :  or,  An  Account  of  all  tlie  Abbies,  Priories,  and 
Houses  of  Friers,  formerly  in  England  and  Wales;  and  also  of 
all  the  Colleges  ami  Hospitals  founded  before  A.D.  mdxl.  By 
the  Right  Re?.  Dr.  Thomas  Tanner,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
Asapb«  Published  A.D.  mdccxliv,  by  John  Tanner,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Lowestoft  in  SuHlblk,  and  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Asaph:  and  now  reprinted  with  many  Additions  by  James 
Kasmith,  M.A.  Rector  of  Snalewell  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Earl  of  Bockingham^ire.  Por- 
trait by  G.  Vertue.  Felio.  Caaib.  1787.  Originally  printed  in  on^ 
volume  octavo  in  1695. 

A  Summary  of  all  the  Religious  Houses  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
their  I'Ules  and  Valuations  at  the  time  of  tlieir  Dissolution,  and  a 
Calculation  of  what  they  might  be  worth  at  this  Day ;  together 
with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  several  Religious  Orders  that 
prevailed  in  thi:i  Kingdom.    Octavo,    Loud.  1717. 

An  History  of  the  Mitred  Parliamentary  Abbies  and  Conventual 
Cathedral  Churches :  shewing  the  Times  of  their  respective  Foun- 
dations, and  what  Alterations  they  have  undergone;  with  some 
Descriptions  of  the  Monuments,  and  Dimensions  of  their  Build- 
ings: together  with  a  Catalogue  of  their  Abbots,  Priors,  &c. 
By  Browne  Willis^  Esq.  In  Two  Volumes  Octavo.  Londf. 
1718,  1719. 

Collectanea  Angh  Minoritica :  or,  a  Collection  of  the  Antiquities 
of  the  English  Franciscans,  or  Friera  Minors,  commonly  call'd 
Gray  Friers.  In  Two  Parts-  With  an  Appendix  concerning  the 
English  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare.  By  A.  Paakinson. 
Sluarto,    Lond.  1726. 

J^ritish  Monachism :  or,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Monks  and 
Nuns  of  England.  To  which  are  addecl^  I.  Peregrinatoritim  Re^ 
Ughsum  ;  or  Manners  and  Customs  of  antient  Pilgrims.  II.  Coq- 
suetudinal  of  Anchorets  and  Hermits.  HI.  Account  of  the  Con- 
tinentes,  or  Women  who  had  made  Vows  of  Chastity.  IV.  Four 
Select  Poems,  in  various  stiles.  By  Tbomas  Dudley  Fo«broo|ce, 
M.A  F.S.A  With  Plates.  Quarto.  Lond.  1817..  Originally 
published  in  Two  Volumes,  octavo.  In  1 802. 

Some  Account  of  the  Alien  Priories,  and  of  such  Lands  as  they  are 
known  to  have  possessed  m  England  and  Wales.  Collected  from 
the  MSS.  of  John  Warburton,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Ducarel.  A  lew 
Edition,  in  Two  Volumes.  Illustrated  with  Plates.  SmaU  OC" 
tavo.    Lond.  1786.         ^ 

Memoirs  of  the  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain;  with  an  Account  of 
Monasteries,  Mouks,  &c.    Plates.    Octfuvo.    Lood,  1723. 

SEPULCHRAL  HISTORY. 

Ancient  Fvoerall  Monvments  within  the  Vniied  Monarchic  of  Gceat 
Brlttaiue,  Ireland,  and  the  Islands  adjacent,  with  the  dissolued 
Monasteries  therein  contained  :  their  Founders,  and  what  c n)inent 
Persons  have  beene  in  the  same  interred.     Compo^d  bv  tho 
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Studie  lod  Traueli  d  John  WEEvtH,  witli  an  Index.    Fafi». 

Londoo,  1631.     Reprinttd  iu  Suarto  in  1767. 

*«*  Although  we  aic  icdeWed  to  W«T«r  for  the  prMcrratioa 
of  num^rouii  anciriit  epitaph*  of  cooiidetabte  liit>^reit,  be  ii 
pro*r(l  by  nun;  which  reinalii  at  pretent,  to  bare  often  copied 
veiy  inaccuratelj.  Many  epitaphi  given  bj  him  leem  to 
hive  esiMet)  only  in  Ibc  recot(l«  of  Tcligtmi*  hontei.  It  wai 
common  for  monks  to  pen  such  ipoQtaneout  elTiuioM  in  ho- 
nour of  benefactor)  of  ineir  houie. 
tioimmaila  AngUcana;    being  Imcriptioni   on  the  Monumenb  of 

feveral  emiiieni  Pervont  dcceaied  in  or  lince  the  Year  1650,  to  thff 
'    £nd  of  (he  Yrar  1 7 1 B  ;  deduced  into  &  Seriet  of  Time  by  mj  of 

Annalt.     By  John  Lb  Nkve,  Gent.    Five  Votnroei.     Oetaco. 

I^ottd.  1717, 1718.  and  1719. 
Sepulchral  Mpmonalt  in  Great  BciUin  applied  (o  illwtrate  the  Hii- 

tory  »f  Families,  Mannen,  Habile,  and  Arts  at  the  different  Periods 

front  ihe  Norman  Conqiieit  lo  the  Seventeenth  Century;  nithin- 

Irailuctnrv  Obtervaliont.     (By  Rich«kd  Gougr,  Eiq.  F.S.A.) 

Thi«e  Voluniei  usually  bound  in  Five.    PUtet.    Folui.     Land. 

I7t6— 1796. 
Venia  BriUmnUa:  or,  A  Sepulchral  Hittorj  of  Great  Britain,  frsoi 
*    the  earliest  Period  to  il«  general  Conversion  lo  Christianity.      In* 

eluding  a  roniplete  Series  of  the  "     '  '      " 

pukhral  Rilenaiid  Ceremonies,  w 

dred  Burial  PUce«  opened  under  a 

tending  to  illustrate  the  early  Part 

tionahle  (^riterion  for  the  Siuijv  of 

Obtervaliont  on  the  Celtic,  Brills 

discovered  in  Gre.it  Brluin.     By  tl; 

Plates,    folio.     Lond.  17B3. 
llluttratinn  oftheTumtili  or  ancient  Barron^;  exhibiting  the Prind- 

pies  which  determined  Ihe  Macnilude  and   Position  of  each,  and 

Iheir  iy<ienia(ic  Connection  vriin  other  Vestiges  of  equalAnliquity, 

By  TnoMM  Stackrovie.     With  a  foldt^  Sketcb  of  Barroni. 

Orfiico.     Lond.  1S06. 
Uonutoenlal  EfBgies  of  Great  Britain ;  consisting  of  Etching  from 

Fisures  executed  by  the  Sculptor,  and  introduced  into  our  Cathe- 

drals  and  Churches  as  Memorials  of  (he  Dead,  from  Ihe  Norman 

Couquetl  to  the  Reign  of  K.  Henry  Ihe  Eighth.     Drawn  and  etched 

by  C.  A.  Stotkakd,  Juu.     ilitarto.    Now  in  course  of  publica- 

tioD,  1B17.  • 

ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES,  GRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS,  ETC. 

Observations  on   English  Architecture,  Military,  Ecclesiastical,  and 

Civil,  compurrd  uitli  similar  Buildings  on  the  Contineni;  include 

tag  a  critical  Itinerary  of  Oxford  and  Cambiidp :  also  Historical 
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Kotices  of  Stained  Glaas,  Ornamental  G^detiiog,  Sec.  wUh  Chro- 
nological Tables,  and  Dimensions  of  Cathedrals  and  Couventnal 
Churches.  By  the  Rev.  Jambs  Dallaway,  M.B.F.S.A.  Royai 
Octavo.    Lond.  1806. 

An  History  of  the  Origin  and  Establishment  of  Gothic  Architecture; 
comprehending  also  an  Account  from  his  own  Writings  of  Cxsar 
Caesariamis,  the  first  professed  Commentator  on  Vitruvius,  and  of 
his  Translation  of  that  Author ;  an  Investigation  of  the  Principles 
and  Proportion  of  that  Style  of  Architecture  called  the  Gothic ; 
and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nlode  of  Painting  upon  and  Staining  Glass, 
as  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Structures  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  John  Sidney  HaWkins,  F.A.S.  Illustrated  with  Eleven 
Plates.    Royal  Octavo,    Lond.  1813. 

An  Essay  on  the  Oriein,  History,  and  Principles  of  Gothic  Archi* 
tecture.  By  Sir  James  Hall,  Bait,  with  Siziy  Plales  of  select 
Examples.    Imperial  Suar to.    Lond.  J  813. 

Assays  oD  Gothic  Architecture.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Wartok,  Rctr^ 
J.  Bentham,  Capt.  Grose,  and  Bev.  J.  Milner.  Illustrated 
v^ith  Twelve  Plates  of  Ornameiits,  &e.  selected  from  Ancient 
Buildings;  calculated  to  exhibit  the  various  Siyles  of  different 
Periods.  The  Third  Edition ;  with  a  List  of  Che  Cathedrals  of 
England  and  their  Dimensions.    Octavo.    Losd.  1806. 

Flans,  Elevations,  Sections  and  Views  bf  the  Church  of  Batalha» 
in  the  Province  of  Estremadura  in  Portugal,  with  the  History  and 
Description  by  Fr.  Luis  De  Sousa,  with  KeniarJcs.  To  which  is 
prefixed  an  introductory  Discourse  on  the  Princioles  of  Gothic 
Architectute,  by  Jambs  Murphy,  Architect  Illustrated  vith 
Twenty-se^eo  Plates.    Folio.    Lond.  17P5. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  consisting  of 'Doors,  Windows^ 
Buttoesses,  Pinnacles,  8ec.  with  the  Measurements,  selected  from 
Ancient  fittildings  at  Oxford  and  other  phces.  Drawn  and  etched 
on  Sixty-one  Plates.  By  F.  Mackenzie  and  A.  Pumik  Quatio. 
Load.  mo. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  Ornaments  selected  /rom  the  Parish  Church  of 
Lavenham  ia  Suffolk :  on  Forty  Plates.    Quarto.    Lond.  1706. 

Two  Letters  to  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the  Sob* 
ject  of  Gothic  Architectuse.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Haggitt.  Royai 
OctofDO.    1813. 

An  Historical  Survey  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France, 
with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Gothic  Architect 
tore  in  Europe.  By  the  late  Rev.  G.  D.  Whjttington  of  Cam- 
bridge. With  a  Frontispiece  of  the  Facade  of  the  Catliedral  Church 
at  Rheimes.    Royal  Octavo.    Lond  1811., 

Btpton's  Fragments  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gar- 
oentag  contains  Remarks  on  **  GcHhic  Architecture." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England  durinff  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  Ten  illustrative  Plates.  9y  the  Rev.  Jobw 
Miliixe,D.D.FJS.A«  Amrlowfdroy&i  O€ta90,    Lood.  1811. 

Tb« 
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The  R«T.  G.  Millers  in  his  De«criptk>n  of  Ely  Cifthedral  tias  nrai 
^*  A  Sketch  of  the  principal  Characteristics  of  English  Church  Ar- 
chitecture^  in  the  seteral  ages  into  which  it  is  usually  diftded; 
with  a  few  Introductory  Remarks  to  the  whole;  and  subjoined 
to  each  Part,  an  Enumeration  of  the  Spedoiens  now  to  be  seen  at 
Ely,  of  the  Work  of  that  Age  to  which  it  relates.'* 

Appended  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  translation  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
nrensis  is  e  Di^tsertation  on  the  Progress  of  the  Architecture  of 
Britain,  with  iljustrative  Plates. 

Observations  on  the  Varieties  of  Architecture,  used  in  the  Structure 
of  Parish  Churches :  To  which  is  added  a  Description  of  the  Cha- 
racteristics of  the  Saxon,  Norman,  and  pointed  Arch  Styles ;  List 
of  Churches  now  remaining,  built  by  the  Saxons;  an  Account  of 
fiishops  and  others  who  were  Architects;  and  the  contemporary 
Architecture  of  the  various  Periods.  By  JamksSatage.  Octavo, 
77  pages.    Lond.  1S19. 

Munimtnta  Jnti^ua;  or,  ObserTations  on  ancient  Castles ;  including 
Remarks  on  the  whole  Progress  of  Architecture,  Ecclesiastical  at 
well  as  Military,  in  Great  Britain;  and  on  the  correspondhig 
Changes  in  Manners*  Laws,  and  Customs;  tending  both  to  Hlas- 
trate  Modem  Histonr,  and  to  elucidate  many  interesting  Passages 
In  variotis  ancient  Classic  Authors.  Bv  Edward  Kiitg,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  and  A.S.  In  Four  Volomes.  Folio.  Lend.  1799, 1S0I« 
1804,  and  1805. 

The  Ancient  Architecture  of  England.— The  Orders  of  Architeeture 
during  the,  British.  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  JLras.  By  JoHH 
Carter,  F.A  S.  Architect.  Folio.  Lond.  1795-I8l($.— Twenty- 
eight  Numbers,  forming  the  First  Volume,  and  Seven  Numben  of 
tlie  Second,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  work  published. 

The  Architectural  Antiauities  of  Great  Britain  represented  «nd  Blus* 
trated  in  a  Series  of  Views,  Elevations,  Plans,  Sections,  and  De- 
tails of  various  ancient  English  Edifices;  with  Historical  and  De* 
scriptive  Accounts  of  each.  By  John  Brittok,  F.S.A.  Id  Four 
Volumes.    Medium  quarto.    Lond.  1807— 1$  14. 

A  List  of  the  principal  Castles  and  Monasteries  in  Great  Britain.  By 
Jambs  Moore,  Esq.  F.A. S.    Octavo.    Lond.  1798. 

The  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales.  By  Frakcis  Grosc,  Esq. 
F.A.S.  with  Supplement,  io  Six  Volumes.  Imperial  quarto. 
Lond.  1773-1777. 

Beauties  of  Antiquity :  or  Remnants  of  Feudal  Splendour  and  Monas- 
tic Times.  By  J.  Hassell.  Engraved  in  Aquatinia.  In  Tw» 
Parts.    Royal  octavo.    Lond.  1807. 

Monastic  and  Baronial  Remains,  with  other  interesting  Fragments  of 
Antiquity,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  By  CT.  J.  Parkyns, 
Esq.    In  Twfk  Volumes.    Plates.    Royal  octavo.    Lond.  1116. 

English  Connoisseur ;  cootatniog  an  Account  of  whatever  is  curioiia 
in  Painting,  Sculpture,  &c.  in  the  Palaces  and  Seats  of  the  Nobility. 
In  Two  Volumes.    Duodecimo.    Lond.  1766. 

Specimena 
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Speciroeiis  •f  the  ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting  now  remaining  in 
this  Kiogdom,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  vlll. 
conttstioaof  Slatves,  Basso*relievo«,  Brasses,  &c.  Paintings  onGlasa 
and  on  WaHs»  &c.  A  Description  of  each  Subject,  some  of  which 
by  Gentlemen  of  literary  Abilities,  and  well  versed  in  the  Antiqai- 
ties  of  this  Kingdom,  whose  Names  are  prefixed  to  their  £ssays. 
This  Work  is  designed  to  shew  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Sculpture 
and  Painting  in  England  :  to  explain  obscure  and  doubtful  Parts  of 
History,  and  preserve  the  Portraits  of  great  and  eminent  Person* 
ages.  The  Drawings  made  from  the  original  Subjects,  and  en- 
graved by  John  Carter.  In  Two  Volumes.  >b/to.  Lond. 
1780— 1 7«7. 

Engravines  of  the  principal  Mosaic  Pavements,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  last  and  present  Centuries,  in  various 
Parts  of  Great  Britain ;  also  Engravings  of  several  Subjects  in  Stained 
Glass*  in  the  Windows  of  the  Cathedrals  of  York,  Lincoln,. &c. 
Each  impression  iw  accurately  coloured  after  the  original  Subject  of 
the  respective  Plates,  by  William  Fowler  of  Wiulerton,  in  the 
County  of  Lincoln.    FoUo, 

The  Antiquaries  Museum;  illustrating  the  ancient  Architecture, 
Painting,  and  Sculpture  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Time  of  the 
Saxons  to  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian  ami  Roman  Architecture 
by  Jnigo  Jones»  in  the  Reign  of  King  James  I.  By  Jacob  Scrnkb- 
»BUK,  Draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
Uui^rio.    Lond.  171/1. 

Belies  of  Antiquity :  or  Remains  of  Ancient  Sculpture  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; with  Descriptive  Sketches.  By  J.  Prout.  ftuarto  aiid  Jm' 
perial  quarto,    Lond.  18  IS. 

The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet;  containinji;  Five  hon* 
dred  Views  of  the  most  inleresting  Objects  of  Curiosity  in  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  with  Letter-press  Descriptions.  In  Ten 
Volumes.  Drawn  and  Engraved  by  J.  Storer  and  J.  Greio. 
Foolgcap  and  demy  octavo.    Lond.  1 8 06- 1 8 1 2. 

Ancient  Reliques;  or.  Delineations  of  Monastic,  Castellated,  and 
Domestic  Architecture,  and  other  interesting  Subjects;  with  His- 
torical  and  Descriptive  Sketches.  Drawn  and  engraved  by  James 
Storer  and  J.  Greig.  In  Two  Volumes.  Foolscap  and  demy 
octavo,     Lond.  1813. 

The  Antiquarian  Itinerary;  comprising  Specimens  of  Architecture, 
Monastic,  Castellated,  and  Domestic ;  with  otiier  Vestiges  of  An- 
tiquity in  Great  Britain  ;  accompanied  by  Descriptions.  Foolscap 
octavo.  1817.— Now  in  course  of  publication  in  Monthly  Num- 
bers, of  which  there  are  copies  in  Demy  octavo. 

Border  Antiquities  of  England  and  Scotland ;  comprising  Specimen! 
of  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  other  Vestiges  of  fonner  Ages ; 
accompanied  by  Descriptions,  together  with  Illustrations,  of  re- 
markable Incidents  in  Border  History  and  Tradition.  By  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.  Illustrated  by  nearly  One  hundred  Engravings  of 
the  most  interesting  Subjects  of  Antiquity  still  remaining  on  the 
Moidcrs.    In  Two  Volumes,    ilMirto.    l^od.  lSi7, 

3uck'f 
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Buck's  AatiqvHies;  or  Venerable  Remans  of  ^lOTe  400  Castics, 
Monasteries,  Palaces,  &c  &c.  in  England  and  Wales,  with  near 
100  Views  of  Cities  and  chief  Towns.  Ay  Messrs.  SAMUCLand 
NATBANiEt  Buck,  who  were  employed  upwards  of  Thirty-two 
Years  in  the  Undertaking.  In  Three  Volumes.  FoUo,  Lond. 
1774.    Portiaits  in  Mezzotinto  of  the  two  Brothers  are  prefixed. 

*«*  Origrnally  printed  in  Six  thin  Volumes. 

England  Delineated:  being  One  hundred  and  fifty -two  Views  of  an- 
cient Buildings,  Ruins,  Cities,  &c.  with  Letter-press  Descriptions. 
'     In  IVo  Volumes.     Hotjal  octavo.    1804. 

Anti<)uities  of  Great  Britain,  illustrated  in  Views  of  Monasteries,  Cas- 
tles, and  Churches  now  existing.  Engraved  by  William  Byenv 
from  Drawings  made  by  Thomas  Hearne.  In  iTwo  Volumes. 
Obhng  folio.    Lond.  1786—1807. 

Collection  of  One  hundred  and  twenty  Views  of  ancient  Buildings  in 
England,  drawn  and  etched  by  J.  Carter.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Duodecimo,    Lond.  1786. 

Fitruvius  Britannicu9t   or»  The  Brilish  Architect;  containing  the 
PlaB<,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  the  regular  Buildings,   both 
public  and  private,  ip  Great  Britain,  with  Variety  of  new  De- 
signs.    \^*ith  three  hundred  Plates,  engraven  by  the  best  Hands, 
and  drawn  either  from  the  Buildings  theniseives,  or  the  original  De- 
signs of  the  Architects.    By  Colek  Campbell,  John  Woolfb, 
and  James  Gandon.    In  Five  Volumes.    Folio.    Lond.  1715, 
1717,  1725,  1767,  and  1771. 

The  New  Fitruvius  SriUmnicus ;  consisting  of  Plans  and  Elevations 
of  Modern  Buildings,  public  and  private,  erected  in  Great  Britain 
by  the  most  celebrated  Architects,  engraven  on  lxzii  Plates  from 
original  DraWings,  by  George  Richardson,  Architect.  FoUo. 
Lond.  1802. 

Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  Houses; 
also  of  Stabling,  Bridges,  public  and  private.  Temples  and  other 
Garden  Buildings,  executed  in  the  Counties  of  Derbv,  Durham^ 
Lincoln,  Middlesex,  Northumberland,  Nottingham,  '^  ork^  Essex, 
Wilts,  Hcrtfiord,  Suffolk,  Salop,  and  Surrev.  By  James  Paivb^ 
Architect.  In  Two  Volumes,  witii  176  rUtes.  Folio,  Lond. 
1783. 

'  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Buildings  executed  in  tl^e  Coun* 
ties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Willshire,  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  Somersetshire,  &c.  by  Jobn  Soane,  Architect,  6n 
47  Plates.    Folio.    Lond.  1789. 

Plans  and  Views  of  Buildings  executed  in  England  and  Scotland,  in 
.   the  Castellated  and  other  Styles.     By  R«  Lcgar,  Architect.    En- 
graved in  Aquatiota  oo  Thirty-two  rlates.    Eoyal  quarto.    Lond, 
1811. 

Britannia  JUuHrotA;  or  Views  of  several  of  the  Queen's  Palaecs,  as 
also  of  the  principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  drawn  by 
L.  RNvrr,  and  engraved  by  J.  Kip,  Badbsladb,  &c.  Four 
Volumes.    Folio.    LbRd.  170»-17i6. 

The 
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*^*  The  two  first  Volumes  were  published  wUh  &  Freoch  Title» 
by  Joseph  Smilb,  near  Esteter  Change,  and  republished  in 
17U. 

The  Virtuosis  Museum ;  containing  Select  Views  in  England^  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Drawn  by  P.  Sandby,  Esq.  R.A.  Oblong 
quarts.  Lond.  177B. — Afterwards  republished  under  the  tollow- 
ing  Title: 

A  Collection  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Select  Views  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Drawn  by  P.  Sandby,  Esq.  R.A.  In 
Two  Volumes.     Oblong  quarto.     1 78 1 . 

The  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  in  a  CoUlection  of  the  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  Views,  engraved  by  W.  Watig,  from. 
Drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists ;  with  D'esctiptions  of  eacH 
View.     Oblong  quarto,    Lond.  1779—1786. 

Select  Views  in  Great  Britain,  engraved  by  S.  Middiman,  from 
Pictures  and  Drawings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists;  with  Descrip- 
tious.     Oblong  quarto,    Lond.  1 784-— 1813. 

Picturesque  Views  and  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  engraved  by  S. 
MiDDiMAN.     Quarto. 

Select  Views  of  the  principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  in 
England  and  Wales  from  original  Pictures  and  Drawings.  En- 
graved by  Willi  Xm  Angus.     Oblong  quarto,     Lond.  1787. 

Plcturesoue  Views  of  the  principal  Seats  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  their  Descriptions.  Oblong  quarto, 
Lond.  1787-8. 

Delices  de  la  Grande  Bretagne :  being  Engravings  of  English  Land* 
scapes  after  the  principal  English  Painters.  By  William  Birch, 
Enamel  Painter,  Hampstead  Heath.     Oblong  quarto,  Lond.  1791. 

New  Print  Magazine ;  being  Views  of  Gentlemen's  Seats  in  England 
and  Wales.     Stuarta,     1796. 

The  Copper^plate  Magazine:  or  Cabinet  .of  Picturesque  Engravings; 
comprising  all  the  most  interesting  Views  in  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.  Engraved  by  J.  Walker,  &c.  Id  Five 
Volumes.     Oblong  quarto,    Lond. 

The  Itinerant:  A  Select  Collection  of  interesting  and  picturesque 
Views  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Folio.    Lond.  1799. 

Picturesque  Views  of  Cburclies  and  other  Buildings,  from  original 
V     Drawings  by  J.  C.  Barrow,  F.S.A.     Engraved  in  Aquatinta  by 
G.  J.  Parkins.    Foho,    Lond.    Not  completed. 

A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account  of  various  Palaces  and  Public 
Buildings,  English  and  Foreign;  with  Biographical  Notices  of 
their  Founders  o^  Builders,  and  other  eminent  Persons.  With 
Plates.     By  James  N ORRIS  Brewer.    Quarto.    Lond.  1810.  ^ 

Picturesque  Scenery  of  Great  Britain,  by  P.  J.  De  Luutiierbourg# 
in  Colours.    Large  folio.    Loud.  1801. 

The  Romantic  and  Picturesque  Scenery  ol  England  and  Wales,  from 
Dnwipgs  made   expressly  for  this   Ui;idertaking  by  P«  J.  Db 

Lovthbrbourc^ 
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LouTHERBov&Ci  EscK  R. A.  with  Historical  and  DetcriptWe  Ac 
counts  of  the  several  Places,  of  which  Views  are  ^^eo,  eDgraved 
by  William  Pickett,  and  coloured  by  Jobh  Clack.  Laa^ 
foUo.     1803. 

6OINS. 

Essay  on  the  Coins  of  Ciinobelin.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge.  fivorto, 
Lond.  1766. 

Dissertation  upon  (he  Tascia,  or  Legend  on  the  Coins  of  Cunobclin 
and  others  by  John  PsTTiMCALy  D.D.  StuartQ.  1763.  In  the 
Ardutohgia. 

Tweifty-three  Plates  of  British  Coins.  By  Wiluam  Stukclbt,  M.D. 
and  published  by  ^-—  Fleming,    vuarto. 

The  Medallic  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Caramius,  Em- 
peror in  Britain.  By  William  Stukklky»  M.D.  In  Two 
Volumes.    SiuzWo.    Loud.  1757. 


Dissertation  00  the  Coins  of  the  Emperor  CaransiiM.  By  Patrick 
Kennedy.    Quarto,    Lond.  1756. 

Dissertation  upon  Oriuna^  said  to  be  Empress  or  Qneeo  of  England^ 
the  supposed  Wife  of  Carausius,  Monarch  and  Emperor  of  Britain, 
who  i-^iffned  in  the  Time  of  Diocletian  the  great  penecator  oi  Chris- 
tians. J  llustrated  with  the  Coin  of  Oriuna,  and  several  others  most 
remarkable  of  Caraushis,  hitherto  not  made  public.  By  PatriciC 
Kennedy.     ^tMorto.    1751. 

The  Connexion  of  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  English  Coins,  deduced 
from  Observations  on  the  Saxon  Weights  and  Money.  By  Wil- 
uam Clarke,  M.A.  Rector  of  Buxted,  and  Residentiary  of  Chi- 
chester,   ^tuario.    Lond.  1767. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Canute,  King  of  Denmark  and  England  t 
with  Specimens,    fiuarto.    Lond.  1777. 

Kumismata  Anglo-Saxoncra  et  Anglo-Danica  breviter  Illnstrata  ab 
Andrea  FouNTAtNB,  Esq.  Aur.  Plates.  Folio.  Oxon.  If05. 
In  the  Third  part  of  Hicke^a  Ihesaurtu. 

An  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
present  Times;  including  those  of  Scotland,  from  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  in  King  James  L  The  Second  Edition,  by  Stephbit 
Martin  Leake,  Esq.  Clarencevx  Kmgof  Arms.  Octavo.  Lond. 
1745.     Reprinted  in  1793. 

Remarks  on  the  Coinage  of  England,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  pre- 
sent Times.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  01iier« 
▼ations  upon  the  Ancient  Roman  Coinage,  and  a  Description  of 
some  Medals  and  Coins  found  near  Nottingham.  By  Walter 
Merrey.    Octavo.    Nottingham,  1794. 

Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  from  the 
earliest  peried  of  Authentic  History,  to  the  end  of  the  Fiftieth 
year  of  the  Rci^n  of  his  present  Majesty  King  George  III.     By-tb» 

^  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  B.D.  Vicar  of  Maldon  fn  Surrey,  F.S.A. 
4cc.    U  Four  Volumei«    fiuoKo.    Lond.  1817. 
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Archbithop  9iarpe*s  Obienratibra  on  the  Coinage  of  Sngland :  «rith 

his  LeUer  to  Mr.  Thoresbj,  1608-99.    Plate,     fitfafto.    Lood. 

'     1785.  .  In  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topog,  JSritamka. 

TweWe  Plates  of  £nglish  Silver  Coins  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
Henry  the  Eightl)  inclusive,  with  a  calculatiAn  of  their  Tespective 
values  and  short  (observations  upon  each  plate.  By  Robert 
Withy  and  John  Ryall.     SuaWo.    Lond.  1756. 

Tables  of  English  Silver  and  Gold  Coins;  first  published  by  Martin 
Folkes,  Esq.  and  now  reprinted  with  Plates  and  Explanations  by 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries.     SUtarto,    Lond.  1763. 

Snelling's  (Thomas)  Works :  viz. 

1.  View  of  the  Gold  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England  frofn  Henry  tb« 
Third  to  the  present  Time.    Plates.     Quarto.    1763. 

4.  View  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  England,  from  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  present  Time.     Plates.     Quarto,     1763. 

3.  View  of  the  Copper  Coin  and  Colnase  of  England,  including  tho 
Leaden,  Tin,  and  Laton  Tokens  niaae  by  Tradesmen  during  the 
Reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I.  the  Farthing  Tokens  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  those  of  Towns  and  Corporations  under  the  Com- 
jnonwealth  and  Charles  11.  and  the  Tin  Farthings  and  Halfpence  of 
Charles  !!•  James  II.  and  Willam  and  Mary.  Plates.  Quarto, 
1766. 

4.  View  of  the  Origin,  Nature,  and  Use  of  Jettons  or  Counters;  es- 
pecially those  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Black  Mojiey  and 
Abbey  Pieces.    Plates.     Quarto.    1769. 

f .  View  of  the  Silver  Coin  and  Coinage  of  Scotland,  from  Alexander 
the  First  to  the  Union  of  the  Two  Kingdoms.  Plates.  Quarto. 
1774. 

#.  Miscellaneous  Views  of  the  Coins  struck  by  English  Princes  in 
France,  Counterfeit  Sterlings,  Coins  struck  by  the  East  India  Corn- 
pan^',  those  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man; 
also  of  Pattern  Pieces  for  Gold  and  Silver  Coins,  and  Gold  Nobles 
struck  Abroad  in  Imitation  of  English.  Plates.  The  above  pieces  • 
are  usually  bound  in  One  Volume.     Quarto.     1769* 

Snelling's  Seventy-two  Plates  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  with  their 
Weight,  Fineness,  and  Value.    Hoyai  Octavo, 

An  Assemblage  of  Coins  fabricated  by  Authority  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury.    By  Samubl  Pecce,  M.A.     Quarto,     177?. 

Two  Dissertations  upon  the  Mint  and  Coins  of  Durham.  By  the 
Rev.  Mark  Npble.    Plates.     Quarto,    Birm.  1780. 

A  Series  of  above  Two  Hundred  Anglo-Gallic,  or  Norman  and  Aqui* 
tain  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  England;  exhibited  in  sixteen 
Copper  plates,  and  illustrated  In  Twelve  Letters,  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  and  several  of  its  Members.  By 
Andkew  Coltee  Ducarel,  L.L.D.  and  F.S.A.  To  which  is 
added,  a  Map  of  the  Ancient  Dominions  of  the  Kings  of  England 
in  France,  with  some  adjacent  Countries.  Portrait,  marto.  Lond. 
1757. 

A  Treatiso 
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A  Treatiie  o«  the  Coins  of  the  Realm ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  King.  Bjf 
Chakles  Earl  of  Liverpool.    2u4irto.    Oxford,  1805. 

Aq  Essay  on  Medals:  or  an  Introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  AndenC 
and  Modern  Coins  and  Medals :  es(>eciany  those  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  Britsun.  By  Johh  PiNKSRxoif .  In  Two  Volumea.  Oetaua. 
Lond.  180S. 

An  Explanation  of  Dassiet's  Medals  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England: 
with  six  plates  of  the  Medals.  By  Charles  Pye  of  Birmioglttm. 
ObUmg  imarto.    1797. 

The  Medallic  History  of  Ent^land  to  the  Revolution.  With  Fortj 
Plates.     Sluartd.    Lond.  1790. 

The  Mecalltck  History  of  the  Reigns  of  King  William  III.  and 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  I.  being  a  Series 
of  near  Four  H  undred  Medals,  with  tl>e  explication  of  the  Deyisei^ 
Inscriptions,  and  Legends,  on  which  are  represented  the  AUlances, 
Battles,  Sieges,  Treaties  of  Peace,  Expeditions,  and  all  other  re^ 
markable  Events  during  t!ie  above  mentioned  Reigns.  FoUo, 
Lond.  1747.    Usually  bound  with  Rapin's  History  of  £ogland. 

Menials,  Coins,  and  Great  Seals  (of  England,)  Impression  from  the 
elaborate  Works  of  Thomas  Simon,  chief  Engraver  of  the  Min^ 
to  King  Cliarles  I.  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  Protector 
Cromwell,  and  in  the  Reign  of  K  ng  Charles  11.  to  l665,  Bj 
Gborob  Vertub.     Quarto,    Lond.  1753. 

A  Series  of  English  Medals,  en<;raved  and  published  by  FRAircit 
Perrt.     ituarto.    Lond.  1762. 

Provincial  Copper  Coins  or  Tokens  issued  between  the  yean  1787  and 
1796,  engraved  by  Charles  Pve  of  Binnin;(ham  from  the  Originals 
in  his  own  possession.    Royat'Octavo  and  Quarto,    Birm.  1795. 

The  Virtuoso's  Companion  and  (Provincial)  Coin  Collectors  Guides 
by  M.Denton.  In  Eight  Volumes.  Duodecimo,  Lond.  1795— 
1797. 

An  Arrangement  of  Provincial  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medalets,  issued 
in  Great  Britain,  Irelaml,  and  the  Colonies,  within  the  last  Twenty 
years,  from  the  Farthing  to  the  Penny  sise.  By  James  Con»eR, 
(of  Ipswich.)    Octavo,    Ipswich,  1798. 

Provincial  Coins  and  Tokens  issued  from  the  year  1787  to  the  yew 
1801.    Engraved  by  Charles  Pye,  Birmingham,    ^Miart:   Bir- 

ingham,  1801. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  Climate  of  Great  Britain :  or  Remarks  on  the  Change  it  hai 
undergone,  paiticularly  within  the  last  Fifty  Years.  By  Join 
WiLUAMS,  Esq.    Octavo,     Lond.     1806. 

Plnax  Rerum  Naturalium  Brilannicarum,  continens  Vegetabilia,  Ani- 
roaliaet  Fossilia,  in  hac  Insula  reperta  inchoatus.  Authore  Christ 
TOPHORO  Merrbtt,  M.D.    Duodcciftio,    Lond.  1667. 

The  Natural  (and  Topographical)  History  of  England ;  or,  A  De^ 
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scrif^ion  of  each  particular  County,  id  regard  to  the  curious  Pro* 
ductions  of  Nature  and  Art.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  of  each  County, 
and  Sculptures  ot  Natural  Curiosities.  By  Bbkjamiv  Martin. 
In  Two  Volumes.     Octavo.    Lond.  1759, 1763. 

Synopsis  of  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  con- 
tainiog  a  systematic  Arrangement  and  concise  Description  of  all  th% 
Animals,  Vegetables,  and  Fossils  which  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered in  these  Kingdoms.  By  John  Bbrksnhout,  M.D.  In 
Two  Volumes.    SmuUo€tavo.    Lond.  1789. 

ENGLISH  BOTANY. 

Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Prrwress  of  Botanv  in 
England.  By  Richard  Pulteney,  M.D.F.R.S.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Octavo.    Lond.  1790. 

Phytologia  Britapntca,  Natalesexhibensindigenarum  Stirpium  sponte 
cmergentium.  Auctore  Guuelmo  Howe.  Duodecimo*  Lond* 
1650. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  or  an  Accurate  Description  of  all  Flowers  and 
Fruits  now  growing  in  England ;  with  particular  Rules  how  to  ad* 
vance  their  Nature  and  Growth,  as  well  in  Seeds  or  Herbs,  as  the 
secret  ordering  of  Trees  and  Plants.  In  Two  Parts.  By  that 
Learned  and  great  Observer  Sir  Hugh  Plat,  Knt.  Lond.  1651^. 
ISmo.  1655.  the  5th  1659.  the  6th  1675.  Umo. 

An  Index  of  Plants  that  are  in  the  **  Phytolo^a  Britannica"  is  an- 
nexed to  R.  Level's  «  Enchiridion  Britannicum."  Duodecitno, 
Oxon.  1659,  1665. 

The  British  Physician:  or;  The  Nature  and  Virtues  of  English  Plants^ 
exactly  describing  such  Plants  as  grow  naturally  in  the  Land,  With 
their  several  Names  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English.  By  Robert 
Turner.    Duodecimo,    Lond.  1664. 

Catalogus  Plantarum  Angliae,  et  Insularum  adjacentium :  turn  indi« 

Senas,  turn  in  Agris  passim  cultas  compleclens.    Auctorie  Jobanns 
lajo.  '  Editio  Secunda.    With  Two  Plates.     Octavo.     Lond. 
1677. 

Fasciculus  Stirpium  Britannicarum,  post  editum  Plantarum  Angliai 
Catalogum  observatarum.  Auctore  Johan.  Rajo.  Octavo.  Lond. 
1688. 

Synopsis  Methodica  Stirpium  Britannicarum,  in  qua  turn  Notae  Gene- 
rum  characteristics  traduntur,  turn  Species  sipgulsB  breviter  de« 
scribuntur.  Auctore  Johan.  Rajo.  Editio  Tertia.  With  Twenty- 
four  Plates.     Octavo,     Lond.  1734. 

Herbarii  Britannici  Rail  Catalogus,  cum  Iconibus:  (A  Catalogue  of 
Mr.  Ray's  English  Herbal,  illustrated  with  Figures.)  By  Jamb$ 
Petiver.    FoUo,    Lond.  1711. 

A  Synopsis  of  British  Plants,  in  Mr.  Ray's  Method ;  with  their  Cha- 
racters, Descriptions,  Places  of  Grow'th,  Time  of  Flowering,  and 
Physical  Virtues,  according  to  the  most  accurate  Obsenrations, 
and  the  best  modem  Authors ;  together  with  a  Botanical  Dictionary. 
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Illustrated  with  several  Figures.    By  John  Wilson.  Octavo,  N< 
castle,  1744. 

Spectmen  Botarncum,  quo  Plantanim  pluruim  rariornm  Anglix  indi- 
genariim    Loci    natales    illustrantur.      Auctore  J.    Qlackstoiie. 
•  Pharm.    Duodecimo,     Lojid.  1746. 

iftdicina  Britttnnica :  or  A  Treatise  on  such  Physical  Plants  as  are 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  Fields  or  Gardens  in  Great  Britain  ; 
containing  a  particular  Account  of  their  Nature,  Virtues,  and 
Uics.     By  Thomas  Short,  of  Sheffield,  M.D.     Octavo.     Lond. 

174(5. 

The  Briti^i  Herbal ;  containing  a  complete  History  of  the  Plants 
and  Trees  which  are  Natives  of  Britain,  or  cultirated  here  for 
Use,  or  comuionly  raised  for  their  Beauty ;  disposed  in  an  easy 
and  natural  M^'thod,  with  their  Descriptions  at  large,  &c.  By 
John  Hill,  M.D.  With  (Seventy- five  coloured)  Plates.  Fo  io. 
Lond.  1756. 

Flora  Brltannica:  sive  Synopsis  Method ica  Stirpi urn  Britanoic-aruni ; 
sislrns  Arbores  et  Herbas,  indigenas  et  in  Agris  cultas,  in  Classes 
el  Ordines,  Genera  et  Species  reaactas<»ecundunn  Systema  Sexuale. 
TahulisaMieU  illuslrata:  post  tertiam  editioneoi  Synopseos  Raiana 
npereDiileiiii  concinnalam,  nuncque  priniuni  ad cefeberrinii  Caroli 
Linna:i  Mvlhodum  disposita.  Auctore  Jobann.  Hii.l,  M.D, 
Octhvo.    Lond.  1760. 


Herbarium   Britannicum,  exhibens  Plantat  Bntannis  indigenas, 
runduin  Methodum  Floralem  novam  digestas.    Auctore  JoxHtf. 
Hill,  M.D.   With  Plates.  Two  Volumes.    Octavo.  Lond.  H60, 

1770. 

Virtues  of  British  Herbs;  with  the  History,  Description,  and  Figures 
of  (he  i>everal  Kinds,  &c.     By  John  Hill,  M.D.  Octavo,  Lond. 

1770. 

Florae  An^licx  Specimen,  imperfectum  et  ineditum^  Anno  1774,  in- 
choatum.     Auctore  T.  G.  Cullum,  Baronelo.     Octavo, 

^^  Generic  and  Specific  Description  of  British  Plants;  translated  from 
the  Genera  et  Species  Planlarum  of  the  celebrated  Linnanis.  With 
Notes  and  Observations  by  James  Jbnkin'son.  Octavo.  Rendal, 
1775. 

Select  Collection  of  tlie  roost  beautiful  Flowers  which  blow  in  the 
open  Air  of  Great  Britain ;  on  One  Hundred  Plates,  coloured  from 
ixature.     By  George  Edwards,     Folio.     Lond.  1775. 

The  British  Flora,  by  Stephen  Robson.     Octavo.    York,  1777. 

/Vorrt  Briiannica  Indiana:  or  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eiriit  Plates 
of  the  Indiofiioiis  Plants  of  Great  Britain,  by  John  Walcott. 
Octavo.     Balli,   1778. 

Eiu  iiiridion  Bolauicum,  complectens  Characteres  Gcnericos  et  Spe- 
cKicos  Planlarum  per  Insulas  Britaniiicas  sponte  nascentium,  ex 
Liniiao  a<:i>quo  desumplos.  Aucioce  Artuuro  Brouchtom. 
OclU'yij},     Loud.  1782. 
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J  4C0BI  Dickson  Fasciculus  PlauUrum  Cryptogaroicarum  Britamiix. 
Sutirto.     Lond.  1785—1801. 

Flora  Anglica :  ezhibens  Plantas  per  Regnum  Britannix  sponte  cres- 
ceotes,  (lislributas  secundum  Systema  Sexuale.  Auctore  Gul. 
HuDsoif,  R.S.S.  et  Pharm.  Lond.  With  Plates.  Octavo,  Lend. 
1798.  / 

Synopsis  Plantarum  Insulis  Britanuicis  Indigenarum ;  curante  J. 
Symons,  A.B.  Soc.  Linn.  See.     Duodecimo,     Lond.  1798. 

British  Flora:  6r,  A  Linnean  Arrangement  of  British  Plants.  In  Two 
Parts.     By  John  Hull..    Octavo.     Manchester,  1799. 

British  Garden:  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  hardy  Plants,  indige- 
nous or  cultivated,  in  the  Climate  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Lady  Charlotte  Murray.  In  Two  Volumes.  Octavo. 
Lond.  1799. 

Flora  Britannica.  Auctore  Jacobo  Edvardo  Smith,  M.D.  In  Three 
Volumes.     OUavo,    Lond.  1800. 

Compendium  Florx  Britannicx,  ab  Classe  Monandria  usque  ad  Syn** 

fenesiam  inclusam,  dJ.  E.  Smith^  M.D.  Soc.  Linneanae  Prxside. 
'mall  octavo,     Lond.  1816. 

A  Systematic  Arrangement  of  British  Plants  :  with  an  easy  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Botany.  By  William  Withering,  M.D. 
Illustrated  by  Cupper-plates.  In  (our Volumes.  Octavo,  Lond. 
1801,  or  Bifm.  1812. 

The  Botanist's  Guide  through  England  and  Wales.  By  Dawsoic 
Turner,  F.L.S.  &c.  ami  L.  W.  Dillvvyn,  F.R.S.  &c.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Small  Octavo,  1805. 

English  Botany ;  or,  Coloured  Figures  of  British  Plants,  with  their 
essential  Characters,  Synonyms,  and  Places  of  Growth.  To  which 
will  be  added  occasional  Remarks,  ^y  Jamks  Sowerby,  F.L.S. 
and  (Sir)  James  Edward  Smith.  "M.D.  F.U.S.  Thirty-six 
Volumes,  containing  2592  Plates,  with  General  Indexes.  Koyal 
Octavo,    Lond.  1790—1814. 

SiWa :  or,  A  Discourse  of  Forest  Trees,  and  the  Propasation  of  Tim- 
ber in  His  Majesty's  Dominions;  to^eiher  with  an  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Sacredness  and  Use  of  Standing  Groves.  To  which 
is  added  the  Terra:  A  Philosophical  Discourse  of  Earth.  By 
John  Eveutn,  Esc|.  F.R.S.  with  Notes  by  A.  Hunter,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  The  Third  Edition.  In  Two  Volumes.  Royai 
ftuarto.    Plates.     York,  1776  and  1801. 

Woodland  Companion :  or,  Brief  Description  of  British  Trees.  By 
John  AiKiN,  M.D.     With  Plates.     Octavo,     1802. 

Pomona  Britannica :  being  a  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  most 
esteemed  Fruits  at  pre<;ent  ctiltivated  in  this  Country.  By  George 
Brookshaw.  Ekp/tant  Quarto.  Lond.  1817. — Now  iu  course 
of  publication,  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Parts. 

Pomona  Londinensis ;  containin;^  Coloured  Hepresentations  of  the 
best  Fruits  cultivated  in  the  British  Gardens :  with  Descriptions,  in 
wJiicb  tbe  Author  is  assisted  by  the  President  and  Memb^^rs  of  the 
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Horticultural  Society.    By  Wiluam  Hooker,  F.H.S.  Imperial 
Quarto, 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London ;  with  Plates. 
ftmrto.  Load.  1812—1817. 

Account  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Grasses  propagated  in  England,  for 
the  Improvement  of  Corn  and  Pasture  Lands,  Lawns,  and  Walks. 
By  Rich AKD  North.     Octavo,     Lond.  1760. 

Practical  Observations  on  British  Grasses.  By  Wiluam  Curtis. 
Octavo, 

Gramina  Pascua :  or,  A  Collection  of  Specimens  of  the  common  Pas* 
ture  Grasses,  with  their  Linnzan  and  English  Names,  Descriptions, 
and  Remarks.     ByG.  Swayne.    Folio,    Bristol,  1790. 

Cramina  Britannica:  or  Representations  of  the  British  Grases. 
Bv  J.  L.   Knapf,  F.L.S.     Coloured    Plates,     ituarto.    Lond. 

1804. 

An  Account  of  the  English  Nightshades  and  their  Effects.  By  Wil- 
liam Bromfibld.    Doudecimo,     Lond.  r757. 

Nereis  Britannica:  or,  A  Botannical  Description  of  British  Marine 
Plants,  in  Latin  and  English.  By  John  Stackhouse,  Fsq.  F<dio, 
Batb,  1795—1801. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  British  Fuel.  By  Dawson  Turner,  A.M.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Academy  Naturae  Curiosorum,  of  the  Linoaean 
Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Gottlngen.  In 
Two  Volumes.    Duodecimo.    Lend.  1802. 

British  Conferva:  or  Coloured  Figures  and  Descripttons  of  the 
British  Plants  referred  by  Botanists  to  the  Genus  Conferva.  By 
Lewis  We&TON  Dillwyn,  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S.    ^arto.    Lond. 

1809.  ' 

Filices  Britannica:  An  History  of  the  British  Proper  Ferns;  with 
|)Uin  and  accurate  Descriptions, 'and  New  Figures  of  all  the  Spe- 
cies and  Varieties,  taken  from  an  immediate  and  careful  Inspection 
of  the  Plants  in  their  Natural  State.  By  Jamks  Bolton  of  Hali- 
fax. In  Two  Parts.  Quarto.  Leeds  and  Huddersfield,  17S5^ 
1790. 

British  Jungertnannia :  being  a  History  and  Description,  with  co- 
loured Figures,  of  each  Species  of  tiie  Genus  andjnicroscopical 
Analyses  of  the  Parts.  By  William  Jackson  Hookkr.  Esq. 
Fellow  of  the  Royals  Antiquarian,    and  Linnxan  Societies,  and 

^Member  of  the   Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh.     Quarto  and 

^  Folio,    Yarmouth,  1816. 

Muacolngia  Britannica;  containing  the  Mofises  of  Great  Brttain  and 
Inland,  systematically  Arranged  and  I)c'>crit)ed ;  with  Plates  illus- 
trative of  the  Characters  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  William 
Jackson  Hookbr,  F.R.S.  A.S.  L.S.  and  Member  of  the  Werne- 
riaii  So(-u*ty  of  Edinburgh,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  M.D.  M.R.I. A. 
and  K.L.S.  and  Fellow  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Phy- 
situins  of  liclaud.     Ociavo,    London:  U18> 

MINERALS 
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MINERALS  AND  FOSSILS. 


The  Mineral  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  Displayed,  fij  M.  String  eiu 
Octavo.    Lond.  1713. 

British  Mineralogy ;  or  Coloured  Figures  to  elucidate  the  Mineralogy 
of  Great  Britain.  By  James  Sowerey,  F.L.S.  G.S.  W.S.  Iu 
Five  Volumes.    Royal  octavo,    Lond.  1803>-1817. 

Specimens  of  British  Minerals,  selected  from  the  Cabinet  of  Philip 
Rashleigh,  of  Menabilly,  in  the  County  of  Cornwall,  Esq.  M.P. 
with  general  Descriptions  of  each  Article.  In  Two  Parts.  Coloured 
Plates.    £tiarto.    Loud.  1797,  1802. 

Observations  on  the  Earths,  Rocks,  Stones,  aud  Minerals  for  some 
Miles  about  Bristol.  By  Edward  Owln.  Duodecimo.  Lond. 
J  754. 

Observations  relative  to  the  Mineralogical  and  Chemical  History  of 
the  Fossils  of  Cornwall.  By  Martin  Henry  Klaprotu.  Oc- 
tav0.    Lond.  1789. 

Fodifut  Regales ;  or.  The  History,  Laws,  and  Placrs  of  the  chief 
Mines  and  Mineral  Works  in  England,  Wales,  and  the  English 
Pale  in  Ireland  ;  as  also  of  the  Mint  and  Money.:  with  a  C  la  vis, 
explaining  some  difficult  Words  relating  to  Mines,  &c.  By  Sir 
John  PtTrvs,  Rnt.    Folio.     Lond.  1670. 

Observations  on  the  different  Strata  of  Earths  and  Mineral ;  more 
particularly  of  such  as  are  found  in  the  Coal  Mines  of  Great  Bri* 
lain.  By  John  Strachey,  F.R.S.  With  Plates^  Quarto. 
Lond.  J  727. 

An  Attempt  towards  a  NaturaF History  of  the  Fossils  of  Eagland, 
in  a  Catalogue' of  the  English  Fossils  in  the  Collection  of  John 
Woodward.    In  Two  Volumes.     Octavo.    Lond.  1729. 

Lithophylacii  Britannici  Ichoographia ;  sive  Lapidum  aliorumq; 
Fossilium  Britannicorum  singulari  Fi^ura  insignium,  quotquot 
hactenus  vel  ipse  invenit,  vel  ab  Amicis  accepit,  Distributio  clas- 
sica.— Auctore  Edv.  Luide.  Octavo.  Lond.  1699. — A  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions,  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1760,.  octavo^ 
by  Mr.  Huoaesford. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 

Carou  C^aromontii  Doct.  Med.  nob.  Lotharingi,  de  Aere, 
Locis,  et  Aquis  Terras  Anglia::  deque  Morbis  Anglorum  verna- 
ciilis;  cum  Observationibus  Ratiocinatione  et  curandi  Method* 
illustratis.    Duodecimo.     Lond.  1672. 

De  Fontibus  Medicatis  Aoglia?.  Auctore  Mart.  Lister.  Octavo. 
Load.  1684. 

•      2P3  Tke 


SU  uvt  OF  BOoU,  &c 

Political  AiitbnKlic:  conUioin^  Obwmtiaiit  oa  the  pment  SHe  of 
Grot  Biibui :  and  tbe  Principlei  of  her  Potin  la  Ibe  Eitcoonge- 
nxnt  of  Asricidliire.  B*  Aktbok  Yocac,  uq.  Ortiao.  Load. 
1774. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  BERKSHIRB. 
As  published  by  Juthorily  qf  Parliament  in  181 1. 


I 


BcyDhurst 

Br^y 

Charlton 

Compton 

Cookham 

iPaircross 
Fariingdon 
Ganfield 
Hormer 

Kintbury  Eagle 
Lamboum 
Moretoii 
Ock  .... 
Reading 
Rlpplesmere 
Shrivenhain 
Sonning  .... 

Theale  

Wantage .... 
Wargrave  .. 
Borough  of  Abingdon 
Town  of  Newbury... 
Borough  of  Reading 
Borough   of  Wal-> 

lingford ) 

Borough  of  Windsor 
Local  Militia  em-^ 

bodied.  May  17 

1811 


Totals 


22104  1563  |l3409 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

SUHUiVRY  O?  THE  POPULATION  OF  BUCKIN0HA.M8HIRX. 
At  pvblithed  bif  JiUhn-iig ^Parliamenl  in  IZU. 


HuBdndii&c. 

BOVSBl. 

0CCI1.ATI0.1. 

PKKSOM*. 

i 

Ji 

i 

i 

11 

IS33 
2682 
1420 
2916 
2441 
3822 
42dy 
1S29 
?2<S 

22 
55. 
20 
61 

41 

71 

94 

1863 
2273 
1330 
1633 

1891 
I5B5 
2008 
1117 
232 
197 

293 
625 
230 

1305 
903 

U6Q 

2296 
750 
466 
367 

5« 

10260 

Buckingham 

516           Slid     1 

449 

808 
481 
371 
68 

lot 

13940 
16SU 

20871 

10965 
3UT 
2987 
201 

Dtaborough 

Bcwugh      of     1 

B.^SS.:;::.! 

Local  militia  *ni-) 
bodied,    May  > 
12,  1817 S 

rot«li 

1 

21929     457    |l3933 

8424 

2844 

117'iiO 

CAHBBIDGESHIIE. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


SUMMARY  OF  TH£  POPULATION  OF  CAMBRIDOESHIRK, 


jis  published  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  1811. 


Hundreds,  Ire. 


Arraingford 

ChestertoD 

Chevclcy 

Chilford 

HendUh 

LoDgsjlow 

Northstow 

Papworth....i 

R^dfield 

Stainc : 

Staploe 

Thriplow ,. 

Wctrverley 

WhitUe^iford 

Isle  Of  Ely... 

Borough  and  Uni 
versity  of  Cam 
bridge 

City  of  Ely 

Local  MilitU  em 

bodiedy  May 

1817 


HOUSES. 


I 


m-) 


m 


Totals 


720 
493 
373 
657 
310 
604 
453 
751 
576 
558 

1336 
585 
532 
388 

5977 

1991 
928 


17232 


1^ 


4 

4 

2 

19 

2 

2 

2 

10 

15 

12 

22 

6 

7 

7 

95 

26 

22 


OCCUPATIONS. 


*        w 

If -2 


257 


841 
498 
330 
610 
296 
638 
475 
694 
550 
470 

1114 
584 
588 
444 

42)^ 

80 
406 


12831 


»- « t 


148 
146 
110 
185 

64 
150 

78 
110 
125 

99 
335 
152 

82 

99 
1558 

1600 

262 


5303 


■•■  ^k  ^  ^^  -     ff 


36 

22 
91 
84 
38 
33 
29 
132 
30 

89 

136 

42 

38 

9 

1159 

644 

276 


2888 


PEES0N8. 


"5^ 


4887 
3097 
2489 
4140 
J  803 

3669 
2853 
4250 
3542 
3227 
7351 
3603 
3076 
2376 
32443 

11108 

4249 

2946 


101109 


CHESmRE. 


CHESHIRE. 

SUUMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CHESHIRE, 
As pubUtked bt/  jtuthorily  Iff  ParliamaUi*  ISI). 


Hoadtnli,  ]i«. 

HOVSEM. 

OCCUFATIOH*. 

PERSONA 

1 

ii 

i 

ll 

, 

S399 
5!«9 

1-2520 
34B0 
5160 
2IG0 
3296 
2513 

45 

105 
78 

«9 
85 

171 
66 

161 

49 

1809 
3U34 
2524 
2633 
23B2 
1SB5 
U6g 
397 
344 

399 
S562 

813 
10057 
1207 
2774 

477 
2296 
2458 

433 

710 

764 

I365I 
32403 
20761 

7 

320 

1053 

26 

26541 
11579 
I6l40 
12299 

3466 

CityofCheiter 

Toon  of  Mac.:!^-  > 
field J 

Local  Militia  em) 
bodied.  May,  > 
1811 J 

Tofali 

11187 

1239 

16396 

23043 

5063 

227031 

GOKNWIU. 
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CORNWALL. 


jSUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CORNWALL, 

As  published  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  181 1. 


HOUSES. 


Huodrtdt,  &€. 


•6 


1 


3 


(••«•••••••••• 


East 

Kirrier..., 

Lesnewth 

Penwith 

Powder  ,1 

Pyder 

Stralton 

Trigg 

West 

Borough  TowD  of) 
Launc«8toD ) 

Town  of  Falmouth... 

Local  Militia  em- 
bodied,   May 
1817 


u... 


Totals 


4386 
6238 
1191 
9352 
7298 
3377 
1312 
1588 
2602 

262 

465 


OCCUPATIONS. 


^  JC  ^   ^# 


171  2545 
229  2511 
86  906 
212  2366 
28d  3087 


37971 


138 
51 
74 

133 


13 


1400 


1898 
1068 
1298 

1635 
141 

10 


CO  s 

^£3 


lihh 


1098 

1992 

277 

2774 

2001 

857 

265 

442 

651 

170 

427 


17465  10954 


1756 
2923 

118 

5123 

3332 

1121 

22 

166 

587 
42 

580 


PERSONS. 


|5 

HO. 


26908 

35497 

6466 

50323 

40445 

18949 

6857 

9414 

14284 
1758 

•0933 
1833 


15770  1216607 


CUMBERLAND. 


§192 
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CUMBERLAND. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  CUMBBRLAKD. 


Js  puhliihed  by  Authority  of  Parliament  tM  181 1. 


DERBY5HI1E. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  DEKBYSHIRi; 


A*  puhUsMd  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  1811. 


I 


Hoodceds,  Ice. 

HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

1 

a 

87 
347 

114 

58 
284 
164 
142 

119t 

^Ic-S  a/ 

o  r  X     e 

£  S.£  oJj 

II 

AoDletn^e.  •••......... 

4904 
7179 

5555 

2988 
8284 
4104 
2644 

35658 

2709 
2610 

2136 

1787 

3379 

1567 

95 

1944 
2899 

3001 

925 

3i03 
1571 
2382 

590 
1902 

636 

411 
2179 
1167 

447 

26350 
37168 

29624 

15223 
41502 
20320 
13043 

2257    1 

HishDeakc 

Morleston  and  Lit-  ? 

church ) 

Repton  and  Gresley 
Scartdalft 

Wirkfworth 

Borough  of  Derby... 

[Local  Militia  emO 
bodiedy  May  20, } 
1811... 3 

Totals 

14283 

15825 

7332 

185487    f 

s« 


D£VOMSHIS£. 


APFEKDIX. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

tcniBT  or  THE  poprunoji  of  mTO-ssotK. 


APP8NWX. 
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DORSETSHIRE. 


SUMMARY  OF  TH£  POPULATION  OF  DORSETSHIRE, 


yis  published  by  Authority  qf  PorihmctU  ts  181 1 


Hundreds,  kc 


BlamJford,  North 

blaiuifbrfl.  South 

Bridport 

Cern« 

Dorchestirr 

Shastoii,  East 

Shaston,  West 

Sherborne 

Sturminster 

Town  of  Blandford... 
Borough  of  Bridport 
Borough  of   Dor-) 

chefler 5 

Borough  of  Lyme-  ) 

Regis..... ] 

Borough  of  Shafts- ) 

bury J 

Town  of  Sherborne. 
Borough  of  Ware- ) 

ham ) 

Borough  of  Wey-"i 

mouth  and  Mel-  > 

combe-Regis....  i 
Towq^and  County) 


of  Poole. 


HOUSES. 


"8 


893 
2102 
3633 
1194 
3020 
3280 
1374 
1006 
1645 
431 
512 

357 

342^ 

559 
575 
372 

886 

1029 


Totals te32l0 


b 


1^' 

5^ 


34 

59 
115 

53 
106 
113 

29 
44 
42 
12 

7 


14 

28 
21 
10 

119 

28 


841 


OCCUPATIONS. 


658 

1338 

2434 

1048 

1967 

2224 

938 

852 

1017 

12 

20 

33 

57 

123 

179 

75 


12982 


in 


179 
648 
1304 
322 
754 
771 
508 
267 
551 
605 
600 

268 

201 

266 
411 
209 

711 

1032 


9607 


183 
303 
315 

74 
710 
661 
158 

75 
384 

3$ 

51 

178 

145 

236 
129 
105 

412 

72 


4232 


PERSONS. 


4801 

10477 

20030 

6600 

15980 

16406 

7692 

5644 

9338 

2425 

3567 

254^ 
1925 

2635 
3370 
1709* 

•  4732 

4816 


124693 


9Q9 


DURHAM. 


AM 
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DURHAM. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATIOK  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  DUBilAM, 
M  pubiished  hy  Juihority  qf  Parliament  in  1811. 


El 


Vfmr^  fcc. 


Chester    Ward, 

Three  Divisions 
Darlington   Ward, 

Three  Divisions 
Casin|vton    Ward,  > 

T^o  DJTtsions    J 
Stockton    Ward, 

Two  Divisions 

(slandshire ,.. 

Norhamsbire 

City  of  Durham.. 
IVwn  of  Sunderland 
Local  Militia,  em-) 

bodied,May  17,  > 
»    18U 3 


! 


Totals 


HOUSES. 


9974 

7184 
3870 

3414 

1264 
733 
932 

16t>2 


it 

5^ 


369 
169 
112 

104 

49 
41 
24 
22 


129033 


OCCUPATIONS.  IPKESONS 


u      < 


890 


2941 
2971 
1585 

1705 

485 

438 

144 

19 


« 


3i5d 


SS3I 


"8* 


1038*    17094 


ESSEX 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  ESSEX, 

Js  published  by  Authority  of  Parliament  tn  181 1. 


Huadredt,  Ate 

HOUSES. 

OCCUFATIONt. 

PERSONS. 

■6 

1 

fa 
1 

"2 - 

III 

BarsUble 

1715 
4377 
1479 
3758 

590 
1259 
1936 

970 
1133 

924 

5654 
2901 

1905 
1658 
2592 

777 

1779 

1318 

506 

1739 

2111 

564 

505 
669 

30 
136 

34 
121 

15 

15 

52 
7 

27 

33 

162 
50 
4'i 
29 
32 
20 
32 
37. 
5 
45 

57 

14 

10 
7 

1012 

1519 
1988 

874 
2447 

562 
1087 
1390 

873 

940 

521 

3865 

2047 

1384 

1262 

2262 

699 

1627 

554 

513 

1143 

480. 

72 
101 
307 

372 

1785 

605 

1408 

98 

367 

541 

198 

324 

541 

1877 
776 
463 
563 
954 
164 
381 
280 
97 
553 

1152 

178 
290 
215 

115 

1230 

201 

614 

73 

)48 

223 

61 

123 

94 

920 
600 
350 
263 
349 

65 
145 
573 

97 
198 

1461 

660 
174 

207 

10243 
26675 

8471 
22254 
•  3296 

8244 
10336 

5372 

6697 

5035 

29814 

16261 

11211 

10678 

17813 

4511 

9961 

7199 

3474 

8997 

12544 

3732 
2079 
3403 

3553 

BecQiitrcc ••... 

Chafford 

Chelmsford.... 

Clavering 

Densie .,,,. , 

^       o       ••••• •••... 

DuQmow. •••••. ........ 

Freshwell 

Harlow 

Havering -atte-      > 

Bower ( 

Hinekford 

Lex  den •...••••.••• 

3ngar..... •••••.. 

Rochford 

Tendring ..••...... 

Thuntalile  .......•••... 

UUtesford 

Wallham 

WInrtrce .«.. 

Witbam 

Borough    of   Col-  > 
cheiter ) 

Borough  of    Har-^ 
wich \ 

Borough  of  Mai  don 

Town  of   Satfron-) 
Walden \ 

Local  Miliiia  em- ) 
bo<lied»     May,  > 
isu S 

- 

Tofalf 

42829 

28517 

14182 

8944 

252473 

2Q3 


GLOUCESTER. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  TilE  POPULATION  OF  GLOUC ESTERS KIRI, 
AtptihUihed  by  Juthority  qfParUameitt  m  184 1. 


5-0  = 
Hi! 


11 


Berkeley 

Bliilesloe 

Mloe 

Bradley  

ftriavelli.  St 

Brlgh(wellt  Harrow.. 

Cheltcnhan) 

Clee»e 

CrowthoTDC     and    I 

Minety \ 

Deerhurst 


Kin^s  Barton. 
31  rum  Mid '•  A«h 

HcDbury    

Kiftsgate 

VMicasiti,  Duchy  of, 
Linglty    tnd 
'ineshead 


PucEle-cliuVc 


„3P'B»'c 

Slaughter 

Tewkesbury  

Tliarnbury 

Tibahtone 

WeWbury 

Westminster 

Whtttlone  

City    of    Bristol, 

withBartoi 

Hundred  . 
Borough  of  Cji 


egi* 


of  Gloticesler 
tlorougli  of 
Tewkeibury 


21383 
■4441 
2408 
5710 
4243 
1 1 565 


8070 
4627 


13652 
3939 
3303 

7079 
35i3 
iS33 
979 
4033 
3999 
10356 


Totals jg04g  I99r  20713  'J99B8 
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flAMPSEIIRG. 

WR  are  happy  in  beih::  eiiabM  to  add  to  our  description  of  Ihis 
xminty,  B  noCiM  of  the  following  seatt. 

Hekoit,  or  Hern  Court,  the  teat  of  th«  Earl  of  Malmesburj 
(Lord  Laeiileoant  of  thi^  countjr)  is  skiiaM  in  the  rich  and  fertile  val- 
ley leacUag  from  Wiinborue  to  Chijst-churpb,  about  four  miles  diit^int 
to  the  north- west  from  the  lafti>OM!Otioaetl  town*  The  mansUnn  U 
|if|ced  io  aa  elbow  fomnrcl  by  the  river  Stotir,  and  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  appeUatiwi  from  this circumOauce  of  locality;  //icrft  beiog 
Saxon  foran  aaglet  orcoroer. 

The  present  noble  possessor  inherited  this  plaqt  and  property  from 
to  relation,  Mr.  Hooper';  to  whose  family  it  b^  belonged  for  pp- 
wards  of  two  centuries.  ^ 

The  l^ovsey  which  is  upon  a  large  and  subaA^ot^l  scale^  has  been 
a«tfly  ret>uilt  by  Lord  Malmesbury ;  |>art  4>f  tj»e  oorih  front  (whicb^ 
has  been  raised  «^ne  story)  bemg  all  that  reuiains  of  the  former  struc- 
tuie.  A  yeaeratioo  for  tbe  original  character  of  the  mansioo  iiai« 
however,  been  evinced  in  this  work  of  re-edification.  The  style  of 
domestk;  arcJutectuce  -that  prevailed  duriyig  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  ihe  First,  is  still  preserved  in  every  principal,  ieature »— a  lauda- 
Ue  example  of  respect  for  ancestry,  and  of  correctness  in  taste,  which 
it  b  hoped  will  find  imitators  iu  those  who  may  alter  aj[id  reoovate 
ancient  family  buildingii  inadjacent  districts. 

The  library  of  this  capacious  residence  contains  a  highly- valuable 
ooUectiu9  of  books  and  maps.  l*hat  these  are  selected  with  an  ex- 
QcUADt  judgment  will  scarcely  l>e  doubted,  when  ^ejiterary  t^ots 
of  tlie  present  Earl  and  his  celebrated  father  (James  Harris,  £sq»  who 
enriched  the  republic  of  letters  ^itli  the  work  intituled  ilRRiiBs}are 
hekl  in  due  remembrance. 

In  this  seat  are  also  \)reserved  many  fine  paintings,  the  prmcipal  of 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  Bravtirs  op  Englano  for  Bsiblk9hure, 
under  the  article  of  Parx  PtACE.* 

2  Q  4  a  very 

*  See  Beauties  for  Berkshire,  p.  184— -IST. 
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•  A  rery  extensire  range  of  planUtimis  cawen  the  adjoiniog  hillt ; 
and  the  examiner  cannot  fail  to  notice  a  fishing-cottage  of  unusual  at- 
traction, which  is  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  riTcs  Avon,  and  is  a 
dciirable  appendage  to  the  property  that  surrounds  this  mansion. 

Bbbch  House  is  the  residence  of  John  Proctor  Anderdon,  Esq* 
Ibrmerly  an  eminent  West  India  merchant.  The  house  has  receiTed 
its  name  from  a  venerable  beech  of  majestic  dimensions,  /<  the  last  of 
itf  I  fellows/'  which  stands  near  it.  The  situation  is  upon  the  sooth* 
western  verge  of  the  New  Forest,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea;  from 
tlie  shore  of  which  the  country  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  southp 
em  front  of  the  house.  This  is  ako  the  case  with  the  wood  and  field- 
•oencryupon  the  western  side;  and,  by  this  £ironrable  disposition, 
the  eye  is  enabled  to  range  over  Utodscapes  remarkable  for  their  in- 
terest, variety,  and  beauty. 

These  circumstances  have  gradually  led  the  successive  proprieton 
of  the  estate  to  bestow  on  it  the  importance  which  it  now  possesses; 
•ad,  by  degrees,  to  enlarge  the  scanty  dimennoos  of  a  game-keeper's 
cottage  to  the  extent  necessary  for  a  convenient  mansion.  Such 
attentions,  however,  had  been  conducted  with  very  little  attention  to 
picturesque  eiiect  until  the  summer  of  1816,  when  the  present  owner, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stedman  Whitwell,  an  architect  of  consi- 
derable taste  and  rising  eminence,  made  a  most  rapid  and  succeisfiil 
transformation.  The  finished  appearance  which  the  house  now  pos- 
sesses, is  carefully  adapted  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  its  simplicity,  propriety,  and  harmony. 

The  interior  is  remarkable  for  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  great 
masters,  which  have  been  selected  by  their  present  possessor,  as  the 
most  valuable  that  long  study,  ample  means,  and  sound  judgment 
could  procure.  The  following  list  will  call  up  some  delightful  recol- 
lections to  the  mind  of  (he  connoisseur 

In  the  Flemish,  or  Dining  Uoom,  amongst  others,  are 

A  landscape  and  village- feast  by  Temers,  in  his  finest  manner;—^ 
engraved. 

A  stag-hunt  by  fyouvfrmam,  remarkably  beautiful ;— engraved. 

A  sea  view,  with  rocks,  a  scene  in  Norway,  by  William  f^ander- 
Tcidet  a  chef>d'(suvre. 

A  brisk 


/ 
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A  brisk  gale,  by  the  same. 

A  landscape  and  figures^  by  Wynanitt  one  of  his  finest  specie 
mens. 

The  triamph  of  Pomona,— numerous  figures  in  a  fine  landscape^ 
by  Ruben»^  heretofore  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
•the  companion-picture  to  Lord  Grosrenor's  Judgment  of  Paris.  It 
•has  been  qnifersally  admired  as  one  of  the  most  finbhed  and  beauti- 
Itil  pedbnnances  of  this  great  master,  and  certainly  has  never  been 
sjorpassed  in  colouring. 

Cattle  and  figures,  in  a  landscape,  by  Gt^. 

A  landscape,  with  two  horses,  &c.  by  PauiPMer,  There  art 
•evead  etchings,'  by  the  master  himself,  of  the  first  designs  for  thia 
picture,  as«well  of  the  whole  when  finished. 

A  landscape  and  cows,  by  Paul  PaiUr,  beautifully  engraved. 
.    A  traveller's  halt,  and  fine  landscape  by  Ifcuvermant,  alio  ea* 
graved^ 

A  mill  and  waterfall,  in  a  landscape,  by  Ru^sdale ;  of  a  larger  sise 
than  usual,  and  of  an  excdleace  never  surpassed  by  this  matter. 
.  A  large  landscape  by  Tenier^,  with  cattle  and  various  figures ;  the 
chief  of  which  are  Christ  and  bis  disciples,  going  to  Emmaus.  This 
.picture,  which  is  of  the  highest  celebrity,  was  brought  from  the  Elcn* 
rial  in  Spain. 

Cupid,  with  a  broken  bow,  in  a  landscape,  by  Sir  Joikua  BeynMt. 
It  has  always  been  called  **  the  English  Corregio,*^  and  it  a  very 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  tuperior  talents  of  thit  great  artitt 
.    In  the  Italian,  or  Drawing  Room,  are. 

The  Madonna,  child,  and  St  John,  by  Ri^hatl,  from  the  Capo  di 
Monte  Palace ; — on  pannel. 

The  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  with  a  landscape  by  MuriVioi 
formeriy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Matthew  Bryan. 

The  three  Marys  at  the  Tomb,  a  beautiful  landscape  by  Francueo 
Mola,  formeriy  in  the  possession  of  Or.  Chauncey,  and  engraved  in 
Mr.  Forster's  collection  of  celebrated  pictures. 

Christ  taken  from  (he  cross,  with  various  figures  in  a  landscape,  by 
Ludovico  Caracci ;  a  beautiful  easel  picture. 

A  magnificent  landscapci  with  figures,  by  Domcmchino,  six  feet 
long ;  engraved.    This.'picture  hat  ever  excited  the  highest  degree  of 

admiratioi 
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admiration  with  artists,  connoiseuis»  and  iifthers;  and  ptrl»pt  n 
•eaicielj  iofrnor  to  uij,  of  the  same  dasa,  in  Earope. 

St  Francis,  by  jindrea  Sacchi,  an  exquisite  pendant  to  the  Lud*- 
ivicoCaraccL 

The  Madonna,  and  two  holy  children  on  the  gnmnd,  walh  iosrera 
and  M,  landscape,  by  lAonard^d^FmcL  An  nndoubted,  and  beautiful, 
picture  of  this  very  fare  master;  three  feet  six  inchei  by  twolcet«x 
incbes,  on  pannel.  ItcaoMfroothe  Palaapo  Pitti,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  present  proprietor  at  a  very  large  price. 

The  Madonna,  child,  and  St.  iohiv  «ith  a  landscape  by  #f«.  iiarl*- 
^^aieo,  on  pannel ;  a  companion  to,  and  nearly  the  same  siae  as,  the 
kM.  The  original  design  for  tins  pictiire,  in  chalk  upon  paper,  ia  in 
the  possestsion  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Madonna,  ehild,  St.  John,  and  St.  Joseph,  by  Andrm  del 
fmtu^  on  pannel.  This  undoubted  and  charming  picture  was  long  in 
the  po»essioD  of  a  noble  fomMy,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the  hands 
ef  the  present  proprietor. 

The  triumph  of  David,  by  Qnet'Ciae,  eneof  his  very  finest  trerios. 
It  cumisti  of  seven  figures,  and  is  «x  feet  king.  It  was  perdmsed  in 
Rome  by  tlie  bte  Mr.  Head  (on  the  approach  of  the  French  army) 
Iroro  a  palace  ia  which  it  was  origtnaHy  painted,  and  has  been  copied, 
lor  the  purpose  of  being  engraved  m  Tresham  and  TomkiM^  wmck 
•«  The  Uritiih  OaHcry  of  Pointings."  Therein  afaeady.  an  old  meso> 
tinto  engraving  of  it. 

The  saUitation  of  Mary  and  EKaibvth,  wkh  ether  figures,  inn 
landscape  by  S€ha»Hon  del  Piombo.  This  piGtiii«,eo  long,  so  highf  j, 
and  so  jwstly  celebrated,  was  bioo^  into  tbb  country  by  the  late 
Mr.  Beckford.  It  has  been  finely  cofned  hs  epamel  by  Mr.  Bone, 
nod  several  times  engraved. 

In  the  library  and  other  rooms,  are  pictures  by  MmriUio^  IiHeah 
Fmmm,  Wcoh  ddAhh&ti^  Sir  Jmkm  Me^nokb,  and  some  very 
beautifol  works  in  oH  Irom  Mrs.  Anden)on*s  own  pencU. 

The  entrances  to  the  estate  have  been  maiked  wkh  lodges,  of  an 
approprlale  character;  and  the  grounds  are  receiving  daily  additional 
prooft  of  tasteful  culture. 

ByMtmk  Fiacr  Is  the  aesideiioe  of  Gempe  Purvk,  Ea^.  who  waa 

secretarj 
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secretary  to  Earl  St.  Vinceot,  while  that  Admiral  blockaded  Cadiz. 
The  bouse  Dtas  built  by  Mr.  Purvis  in  the  years  1799  aod  1800,  on  a 
spot  (then  an  open  field)  commanding  pleasing  views  over  the  adja- 
cent  country.  When  that  gentleman  purchased  the  estate  which  conn- 
prises  the  site  of  the  present  handsome  dwelling,  it  possessed  a  man- 
sion,  which  occupied  lower  ground,  on  the  opposite,  or  southern,  sidt 
of  the  roaxl.  —This  building  has  undergone  considerable  alterations, 
and  is  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Blackhrook  Cottage*  The 
whole  of  the  estate  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Purvis  of  Col.  Hammonds 
of  the  North  Hants  Regiment  of  Militia. 

HAMPSHIRE 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OP  HAMPSHIRE, 
Jt  published  by  Authority  of  Parliament  in-\%\\* 


DivisioMt,  &c. 


HOUSES. 


2 

a 


AltOj),  North 

Alton,  South 

Andover 

Basingstoktf  . 

Fawley 

Ringsilere  ... 

New-Forest,  East.... 

New-Forest,  West... 

Porlsfiown 

Isleol  Wight 

Borough  of  Polls- 1 
mouth  and-Town  > 
of  Portsea ) 

Town  and  County  } 
of  Southampton.  ) 

City  of   Winches- 
ter and  S 
berty  . 

Local   Militia  em- 
bodied. May  16 
1811  . 


r  niches- "1 
loke  Li-  > 

i} 


Totals 


2092 
889 
4168 
4197 
J083 
.2711 
2963 
2990 

6279 
4323 

6852 

1573 
1087 


43210 


1^ 


OCCUPATIONS. 


8  8.S| 

z    < 


47 

17 

93 

78 

54 

44 

78 

128 

129 

155 

108 

63 
36 


1486 
723 
2608 
3232 
2386 
2106 
1607 
1741 
2473 
2669 

137 

165 
68 


1030  21401 


575 

325 

1162 

1026 

811 

543 

846 

1024 

1839 

1518 

5920 

1485 
949 


18024 


w  2*5  o  •• 
V  ^  I  k  S  «{ 

n  h  ^^ 


PERSON  i. 


318 
74 
838 
633 
425 
280 
767 
416 
2757 
779 

3477 

419 
307 


11491 


12180 
5837 
21298 
24249 
18552 
13$6l 
15364 
14784 
37004 
24120 

40567 

9617 
6705 


942 


245080 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  HEREFOROSHIBl^ 


As  pMisked  by  Authority  of  ParUamemi  tii  It  1 1. 


HOUSES. 


Iluadre<lii  frc 


Broxash 

Ewyas-Lacy 

Greytree  •••. 

Griniiwoith 

Huoiingtoo 

Radlow  

Stretford.... 

Wcbiree 

Wigmorc..,,*.,. 

Wolphy  

Wormelov,  Lower  # 
and  Upper j 

City  of  Hereford.... 

Local  Militia  em 
bodied.  May  21 
1811 


•••••••■..•••.. 


I*... ••« 


;} 


1 


2071 

684 

2020 

1253 

974 

2065 

1520 

1492 

942 

230S 

1666 

1583 


81 
77 
79 
49 
33 

7| 
71 
43 
23 
51 

61 

85 


OCCUPATIONS. 


8B  fl  »■ 


fTotals  I  18572724 


1564 

584 

1090 

991 

5901 

1561 

117!^ 

1301 

785 

1455 

1327 

179 


12599 


433 
108 
582 
260 
336 
493 
408 
'266 
166 
723 

347 

922 


Sf- 


5044 


191 
18 
493 
72 
150 
238 
141 
93 
68 
316 

86 

572 


FSESONS. 


2438 


10496 

9799 

.6033 
4721 

11227 
7928 
7881 
4792 

11184 

8631 
7306 

8U 


94073 


HERTFOEDSHIREL 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OP  THE  POPULATION  OF  HERTFORDSHIRE. 
As  publiMhed  by  Authority  (>f  Parliament  tn  181 1. 


Hnadrcda,  ara. 

HOUSKS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS. 

• 

1 

■£ 

1 

1^ 

w  0  -g  0  M 

Vim 

• 

Bratishin • 

2586 
2460 
3658 
4354 
1506 
1935 

1529 

1115 

592 

610 

55 
39 

90 

105 
24 
51 
30 
25 
6 

11 
436 

1351 

1672 

2178 

2Q82 

1286 

1000 

838 

751 

122 

118 

1343 
646 
1195 
1505 
311 
715 
603 
239 
371 

264 

300 
354 
733 
464 
149 
396 
218 
278 
242 

420 

14077 

13033 

20335 

22525 

7524 

10335 

7732 

5743 

3900 

3653 
2797 

Broadwater. 

Cashio 

Daconim 

E<dwintrc€.... 

Hertford 

Ritchin  and  Pirton... 
Odsey 

Borough  of  Hertford. 

Borough    of   St.    > 
Albans 5 

Local  Militia  em- ) 
bodied.  May  17,  > 
1811 J 

Totals 

20345 

11998 

7192 

3554 

111654 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

SUMM.\RY  OP  THE  POPULATION  OP  HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
As  published  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  1 8 1 1  • 


Mundredf,  kc. 

BOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PERSONS.] 

1 

.3 

39 

22 
14 
57 

21 
153 

In  trade 
iod  Manu- 
facture. 

All  uiher 

Familicf  not 

comprised 

in  the  two 

preceding 

ClaaKt. 

Total  of 
Perfont. 

Hu^Dftstone .  ••• ... ... 

2338 
1443 
1251 
2084 

450 

1789 
1092 

1019 
1443 

18 

618 
350 
283 
663 

291 

395 
219 
138 
277 

213 

13249 
7943 
7427 

11192 

2397 

Tjeiffhtonfton^  .......  f  T 

Norman-Cross 

Toseland .*••.... 

Borouffb  of  Hunt-  > 
iogdon y 

ToUls 

7566 

5361 

2205 

1242 

42208    1 

KENT. 
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KENT. 


SUMMARY  OF  TItE  POPULATION  OF  KENT, 
As  published  by  AuLhority  of  Parliament  in  181 K 


Hmdpedt,  Ire. 


1 


Lathe  of  St.  Au- 
guttin 

Ajieiford 

Scray • 

Shepway 

SuUon-At-Hone..., 

Cit}'  of  Canterbury.. 

Town  of  Chatham  1 
and  City  of  Ro-  > 
chfsier ) 

Towii  of  Deptford  1 
and  Town  of  > 
Greenwich S 

Town  and  Cinque  > 
Port  of  Dover..  J 

Borough  of  Mftid 
stone..... 

Town  and  Cinque 
Port  of  Sand 
wich 

Town  of  Woolwich.. 

Local  Militia  em- 1 
bodied*  May,  > 
1811 ) 


ToUU, 


HOUSES. 


2 


/ 


10195 


10923  243 

10152    148 

3786    102 

9127   241 

3093    106 


3713 

5778 

1780 
1706 

517 
2296 


360 


62063 


OCCUPATIONS. 


sis  I 

Bin  S*  5 


79 

125 

6S 
39 

13 
150 


1671 


7012 
5939 
2274 
5205 
508 

333 


304 

50 
437 

174 
65 


•*   ■■  - 


<j;3.sS.' 


4776  2552   3937 


3952 
4034 
979 
3037 
1194 


27077 


4415 

998 
942 

244 
2539 


2164 

2242 

1347 

2S25 

624 


3110   1158 


27996 


3567 

U15 
490 

179 
18U 


ft£ 


55535 

66610 
63710 
SUM  I 
54000 
1Q20Q 

21722 


36780 

9074 
9443 

2735 

17054 

335^1 


21192  1373095 


LANCASHIRE. 
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LANCASHIRE. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  LANCASHIRE, 
AspuhUthei  by  AMorU^  dfParliameni  1811.     ' 


HundKdi,  he. 


AmoiMidernest  ...... 

Blackburn 

Leyland 

Lonsdale,  North  of 

the  Sands.. •«.•... 
Lonsdale,  South  of 

thf  Sands ,... 

Salford 


Wett-Derby  . 
Borough  9f  Lancaster 
Borough  of  Liverpool 
Towfi  of  Mai^chester 
Borough  of  Wigan... 
Local  Militia 

bod 

181 


Militia  em  1 
lied.  May,  > 
1  •*•••#•«•««««•  ^ ' 


Totals 


BOVSfcS. 


.  -6 

s 


9322 


19708   571 


6251 


|2 


240 


167 


3729    141 


3249 

43254 
22546 

1694 
15589 
16353 

2588 


144283 


92 

1213 
434 

37 
418 
892 

64 


OCCUPATIONS. 


3 
I 


,? 


3333 
2645 
1798 

1701 

2160 

4009 

7190 

182 

83 

47 

157 


4269  23305 


5704 

16157 

4349 

1381 

909 

41485 

14324 

1260 

7516 

19639 

1798 


114522 


i?^ 


\s 


2  B  o. 


688 

1799 

49^ 

797 

264 

2311 
2287 

464 

12953 

1334 

676 


24072 


PERSONS. 


09 


48297 

110149 

36715 

18691 

16903 

254126 

123137 

9247 

94376 

98573 

140^ 

4035 


828309 


I^SICESTER^HIRE. 


LEICE8TERSHIRK. 


WHIURY  OF  TKB  POFVIAITON  Of  UICESTEKSHIItlU 
^(jHiUitAed  bj/  Jvthority  <)fParUmtait  n  181 1. 


Budniili,  4cc 

HO««..  1           OCCOPATIOK.. 

PKUOKt    ' 

1 

m. 

!!l 

w 

S527 
3160 
3276 
6930 
3606 
5891 
4609 

M  1571 
109      1478 

71  165S 
114      3494 

97  1364 
122      2710 

74        428 

1387 

si 

2148 
3049 
4090 

JS6 
443 

470 
468 
S4S 
444 
355 

12936 
14697 
1S705 
34«l& 
1763a 
30660 
23140 

957 

Gactrec 

Gotcote,  Eut 

Bo«:ote.WMt 

Boroti^  of  Ldcater 

Local Uilit»   em-) 

bodied,  May  15,  \ 

1811 J 

rotal. 

30019 

630    11700 

17027 

2753 

1S041» 

X 


^  »  V  ^  ;  /, 


.    .t  i    C4i        , 


JLJL^ky 


^o^ 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  LINCOLNSHIRt 
As  published  by  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  181 1. 


(t09 


Wapeniak(d,  &c. 


I 


Parts  of  Holland. 

Elloe 

Kirton 

Shirbeck 

Borough  of  Boston... 
Parts  of  Kesteven 

Aswan!  hum 

Avt-land  

BehMot-  

Boothhy-GraflTo 

Flexwell , 

Langoe , 

Loveclen , 

Nevs 

Winnibriggs  &  Threo 
Borough  of  Gran 
tham,    with  the 

Soke  

Borough  of  St.imforcl 

PaUTS  of  LlNDSEY. 

Asla^»e  

Sok<»  of  Bohngbroke 
Bradley-Havprstoe 
Hundred  of  Calce- 

woith   

Candlt*shoe  

Corrinp;ham 

Garlree 

Hundred  of  Hill 

Soke  of  Horncablle... 
Lawress 

Hundred  ol  Loulh- 
Eske 

Ludborough..i 

Manley  

Walshcroft  

Weil 

Wraggoe 

Yarborouch   

City  of  Lincoln ..., 
Local  Militia  em- 


HOUSES. 


■  ■ 

! 


1 


( 


bodied,     May,  , 
1811 ^ 


Totals 


ji 
1 


4145 

225 

900 

1772 

1026 

1449 
992 

1127 
8591 
930 

1243 

1004 
837 

1529 

798 

696 
1392 
1699 

1550 

1164 

229 
964 

472 
1293 
IOS(» 

2033 

21. 
3631 
1016 
437 
893 
2839 
1813 


OCCtPATlONS. 


PERSONS. 


109 
34 
20 
65 

22 

21 

15 

2 

20 

9 

19 
21 
11 

27 

22 


II 

39| 

76 

41 

16 
97 
27 
15 
33 
2. 


76 


2 

r: 

13 
13 

5H 
2^ 


825 
952 
766 
923 
508 
841 
992 
537 
607 

638 

136 

609 
1003 
1237 

1225 

967 
848 
886 
403 
S47 
710 

1126 

?>7 
27^3 
882 
370 
723 
1973 
468 


4636811099.29881 


S  R 


235 
467 
211 
184 
286 

159 
258 
206 
158 

668 

627 

128 
325 
622 

301 

232 
848 
151 
102 
4l:> 
192 

489 

19 

862 
217 
90 
156 
913 
1117 


390 

133 

38 
175 
141 

157 

133 

711 

79 

45 

81 

260 

674 

12 

428 
65 
19 
134 
29S 
392 


20320 

11493 

4298 

8180 


46 

5144 

225 

7687 

HI 

5134 

121 

5876 

108 

4365 

58 

5288 

142 

6427 

363 

5376 

165 

4359 

7766 

.4582 

3645 
70i9 
8537 

7757 

6099 
10414 
5387 
2694 
639S 
5611 

10629 

1095 
17612 
5474 
2217 
5094 
14576 
8861 

2410 


13184  I     7839       237891 
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MIDDLESEX. 

(The  County  separate  from  the  Metropolis,) 

Thb  following  corrections  are  submitted,  in  regard  to  th  part  ti 
^he  work;  and  it  gives  the  Elditor  peculiar  satisfaction  to  believe 
4hat  BO  errors  of  greater  importance  demand  n  >tice.  Much,  undoubt- 
fdljy  might  be  added  to  the  topographical  delineations  of  oearlj 
f  very  parish  ;  but,  as  the  Editor  is  not  aware  of  any  serious  omit* 
^ions,  be  necessarily  forbears  to  present,  in  this  Appendix,  any  othcf 
^ddUiooal  matter  than  some  few  supplementary  bints  of  intelligence. 

Page  109i  note^  for  *'  compaigns,"  read  "  campaigns.*^ 

HoLLAND-H«u^E^  P.  136—146.  From  an  old  volume  of  arcbi- 
tfcctural  drawings,  by  John  Thorpe,  now  in  the  possession  of  J.  Soaoe, 
j(lsq.  Architect,  "  it  appears  that  Holland  House  was  designed  by 
t^at  artist  for  Sir  Waller  Cope,  who  then  possessed  the  property.** 
|n  I  ur  not  ice  of  the  busts  which  ornament  (be  gilt  room,  for  "  DonGas> 
parMelchorde  SaveUanos,^*  reai!  Don  Caspar  Melchorde  JoveUmos; 
ZfiA  add  to  the  enumeration  of  busts  those  of  Ariosio  and  ByLonaparte. 
In  our  dp«icription  (P.  145.)  of  a  picture  in  tljis  mansion,  representing 
the  late  C.  J.  Fox,  wl)en  a  bpy,  with  two  ladies;  for  *<  Lady  Mary 
Ij^enox,'*  read  Lady  Sarah  Lenox,  To  the  principal  portraits  in  the 
Ifibrary,  add  that  of  the  late  £arl  of  Stanhope,  by  Opie,  bequeathed 
by  that  nobleman  to  the  present  Lord  Holland.  The  full  length  of 
the  present  Lady  Holland  is  by  Rornney.  It  should  be  observed  thai 
the  chief  library  at  Holland-House  is  of  rather  larger  dimensions  than 
^e  have  stated ;  it  being  109  feet  in  length. 

P&ge  148,  line  15,  deki\it  comma  between  the  words  <'  Warwick" 
i^d  «•  Holland." 

Page  315,  note;  for  ''principal,"  read  •  The  principal. 

Page  39a,  line  24,  dele  the  word  «  all.'' 

Page  399,  line  12,  for  *'  ancient  English,"  read  the  ancient 
fnglisft. 

Page  411,  line  28,  for  "  Bouchier,"  read  Bourchier. 

Page  4*il,  line  li ,  for  "  Simplicicus,"  read  Simplicius, 

As  the  poetical  Itt^ister  of  the  parish  of  Twicren ham,  written 
liy  Horace  Walpole.  {ILm\  of  Orford)  and  mentioned  in  a  note  on 
tlH*  ^aut4fs  for  this  county.  Page  424,  coDtains  many  curious  local 

allusions. 
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allusions,  and  is  at  the  same  time  little  known,  it  is  presomed  that 
the  reader  will  deem  it  a  desirable  article  to  be  introduced  in  th« 
present  place. 


THE  PARISH  REGISTER  OF  TWICKENHAM, 

ITritten  about  1758. 

Whkrb  silver  Thames  round  Twit'nam  mOMit 
His  winding  current  sweetly  leads ; 
Twit'nam,  the  Muses'  fa?Vite  seat; 
Twit' nam,  the  Graces^  lov'd  retreat ; 
There  polish'd  Essex  (1)  wont  to  sport. 
The  pride  and  ?ictim  of  a  court  t 
There  Bacon  (2)  tun'd  the  grateful  lyre. 
To  soothe  Eliza's  haughty  ire ; 
—Ah  !  happy  had  no  meaner  strain 
Than  friendship's  dash'd  his  mighty  vein  I 
Twit' nam,  where  Hyde  (3)  majestic  sage, 
Betir'd  from  folly's  frantic  stage. 
While  his  vast  soul  was  hung  on  tenters 
To  mend  the  world,  and  vex  dissenters: 
Twit' nam,  where  frolic  Wharton  (4)  revePd, 
Where  Montague  (5)  with  locks  dishevel'd 
(Conflict  of  dirt  and  warmth  divine) 

Invok'd and  scandaliz'd  the  nine: 

Where  Pope  in  moral  music  spoke 
To  th'  anguish'd  soul  of  Bolingbroke, 
And  whisper'd,  how  true  genius  errs. 
Preferring  joys  that  pow'r  confers; 
Bliss,  never  to  great  minds  arising 
From  ruling  worlds,  but  from  despising : 

2  R  ^  Wheip 

.     (1)  Robert  Devereax,  Earl  of  Sssoz* 
(9)  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

(5)  Lord  CUrendon. 

(4)  The  Dake  of  Wharton. 

(6)  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montaf  ot. 
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WheK  FMld'mg  (t)  met  bis  bunter  muM, 

And,  at  Ihey  (|uaR'd  the  fiery  juice. 

Droll  Nature  nanip'd  each  luckj  hit 

Witb  UDimaginable  wit: 

Where  Suffolk  (a)  sought  the  peaceriil  fccne. 

Resigning  RtchiiioncI  to  the  queen. 

And  all  the  glory,  all  the  teaming. 

Of  pleasing  one  not  worth  the  pleaiiiig: 

Where  Fanny,  (3)  ever-hlooiumg  fair, 

£jac«lale«  the  graceful  pray'r, 

And  'tcap'd  from  seaae,  willi  nonsense  mit, 

For  Whilfieia'i  cant  leave*  Stanbope'i (4)  wit : 

Amid  (his  choir  of  sounding  names 

Of  slatetinen,  bardi,  aud  beauteous  dames. 

Shall  the  last  triacr  of  the  throng 

Enroll  hii  own  such  nainei  among? 

— Oh !  no^Enough  if  I  coinign 

To  lasting  type*  their  notesdivine: 

Enough,  if  Strawberry's  humble  hilt 
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country,   is,  perhaps,  the  only  biographical  document  conceroing 
blm  likely  to  be  made  public/' 

Page  626.— It  will  be  seen,  from  an  enumeration  of  many  Roman 
stations,  inserted  at  Page  133  ot  the  Introduction  to  the  Bea¥- 
TIES  OF  England  and  Wales>  that  the  station  Suloma^s  is  placed 
by  the  most  judicious  moderoantiquaries  at  fiROCKLEY-HiLL.  "  The 
Romans,'^  writes  Mr.  Leman,  (Hist,  of  Hertfordshire,  article  Early 
Inhabitants,  P.  15.)  •*  built  on  the  scattered  town,  or  towns,  of  Sul- 
lionac  (for  there  appear,  from  the  extent  of  the  remains  to  fiate  bcca 
more  than  one  British  post  there)  the  new  fortress  of  Sulomagus/' 
Page  653,  line  9,  for  '*  Lanfrance,''  read  Lanfrane, 
Page  680,  note,  for  "  Cassivallan,"  read  Cassivelaun, 
The  subjoined  lt*arued  and  satisfactory  remarks,  on  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  embankment  and  ditch  noticed  in  the  "  Beauties"  for 
this  county,  P.  677,  cannot  fail  of  being  particularly  accept- 
able to  the  reader.  They  are  extracted  from  an  article  contributed 
by  the  Rev.  T.  Leman  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck's 
History  of  Hertfordshire,  published  since  the  completion  of  the 
*<  Beauties*'  for  Middlesex. 

"  Although  the  distinction  between  the  lines  of  separation  of  the 
Celtic  and  Belgic  tribes  are  more  evidently  seen  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Wiltshire,  yet  marks  sufficiently  plain  of  both  of  them,  may  be  still 
di^overed  within  the  confii^s  of  Hertfordshire.  Thus,  the  faint 
traces  of  a  bank  and  ditch,  ruining  north  of  the  brickkiln  on 
Harrow  Weald  Common,  and  on  Che  left  of  the  road  from  Harrow 
to  Elstree^  having  its  bank  to  the  north,  and  its  ditch  to  the  south, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  primeval  Celts,  the  Cassii, 
connecting  their  post  of  Sullionac,  with  the  river  Colne,  and  forming 
one  of  the  southern  lines  of  defence  of  their  territories  ;  while  the 
more  substantial  work  which  joins  it  to  (he  east,  and  crosses,  so 
visibly,  the  road  from  Harrow  to  Watford,  near  Oxhey-lane,  is,  as 
evidently,  a  Belgic  xvork,  raised,  probably,  on  the  traces  of  the 
former  by  this  more  po^iflerful  people,  when  they  crossed  the  Thames, 
and  invading  the  dominions  of  the  Cassii,  placed  it  as  a  boundary  to 
their  first  conquests.  This  may  be  concluded  from  the  ditch  of  this 
fortified  line  being  invariably  to  the  south,  and  its  bank  towards  the 
north,  which  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  people  attacking  from 
the  southern  quarter." 

5  R  3  MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
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RudRdi,  Itc. 

HOUSES. 

occur  ATI  out. 

rL«<ov3! 

i 

ii 

till 

111 

Ii 

II 

2937 
1639 
1334 

708 
1662 
3825 

661 

80 

4a 

67 
39 
50 
63 
14 

1131 
969 
931 
573 
93S 

1150 
146 

1625 
438 
296 
79 
444 

155S 
375 

358 
385 
182 
70 
410 
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S32 

14745 
907S 
6565 
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NORFOLK. 

SUMMARY  OF  IHE  POPULATION  OF  NORFOLK, 
A*  published  by  Authority  of  Parliament  in  1811. 


«IA 


Hundreds,  &c. 


! 


Blofield 

Brothercross 

Clackclose 

Claveriiig 

Depwade 

Diss 

E^rsham 

Crpingham,   North.. 

Erpi^^ham,  South... 

Eynesford 

Flegg,  East 

Flegg.  West 

Forehoe 

Freebriclj^e-Lvnn 

Freebridge-Marsh- 
land 

Galiow 

Green  hoe,  Nonh.... 

Grecnhoe,  South.... 

Griimhoe 

Guilt  Cross.. 

Happing 

Henstead 

Holt 

Humble  Yard 

Launditch 

Loddon 

Mitford : 

Shropham 

Smithdon 

Taversham 

TuDstead 

Walsham.. 

Wayland 

Borough  of  King's 
Lynn 

City  of  Norwich.. 

Borough  of  Thetford. 

Borough  of  Yar-> 
mouth.  Great...) 

Local  Militia  em- 
bodied.   May, 
1811 


HOUSES. 


OCCVPATION9. 


1 


\ 


Totals, 


n 


692 

675 

2201 

793 

1152 

1092 

1042 

1455 

2132 

1418 

439 

509 

1692 

1401 

1427 

1139 

1688 

1314 

903 

769 

890 

706 

1575 

561 

1483 

843 

1371 

1080 

1061 

821 

1613 

675 

830 

2199 

8336 
513 

3486 


3"° 


22 

15 

43 

13 

6 

15 

12 

27 

22 

17 

4 

6 

24 

15 

42 

12 
37 
28 
10 

8 
18 
14 
52 

9 
19 

5 
12 
19 
24 
16 
37 
10 

9 

119 

185 
15 

90 


51776 


1031 


546 

502 

1865 

753 

1153 

728 

882 

972 

1649 

1223 

354 

453 

1181 

1375 

1325 

944 
907 

1169 
725 
614 
787 
650 

1061 
620 

1418 
817 

1053 
966 
916 
771 

1161 
527 
849 

67 

388 
56 

27 


31454 


125 

147 

652 

169 

368 

341 

392 

417 

,582. 

424 

67 

90 

689 
323 

257 

347 
535 

377 
182 
393 
268 
181 
448 
149 
376 
262 
610 
313 
273 
216 
503 
173 
191 

1576 

8410 
287 

1964 


23082 


104 

54 

187 

70 

85 

461 

190 

248 

289 

145 

64 

93 

136 

123 

71 

121 
401 
113 
119 
108 

46 

56 
228 

47 
155 

83 
107 

74 
172 

75 
199 

38 

51 

887 

879 
186 

1814 


8279 
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3723 
3194 

13311 
5267 
8011 
7736 
7378 
7654 

11612 
S452 
2291 
2969 

l02tJ3 
8834 

7957 

6716 
8154 
7841 
5052 
5695 
5210 
4069 
7771 
4076 
9596 
5685 
8950 
6675 
6281 
5360 
8419 
3633 
5414 

10259 

37256 
2450 

17977 


808 


91999 


2114 
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A  valuabk  CorrespoDdent  in  Northamptonshire  bat  faToured  the 
Editor  with  the  following  corrections  of  the  account  of  that  district, 
•s  presented  in  the  eleventh  ?olume  of  this  work. 

P.      4.  n.  &  p.  5.  I.  l.for  "  Moreton"  r.  Morton 

for  "  Stanwich**  r.  Stanmick 
for  "  Ralph"  r.  Hugh 
for  "  Coltesbrook"  r.  Cottesbrook 
for  "  Mrs.  Wright"  r.  Mrs.  fTigki 
for  "  CoUingbam"  r.  Cottingkam 
omit  1.  15. 

for  "  Hollyweir  r.  HolUmell 
for  "  Kit  marsh"  r.  Kelmarsh 
for  •'  Blencour"  r.  Bltncmoc 
for  "  Brian"  r.  Bruem 
for  "  height"  r.  top 

the  Union  Canal  is  completed ;  and  the  Har* 
borough  to  Stamford  Canal  abandoned 
for  "  northern"  r.  toestem 
omit  "  and  at  the  same  town,"  &c« 
for  "  Spritlon"  r.  SpratUm 
for  '*  Archologia"  r.  j4rchaologia 
for  "  Welingborongh"  r.  fTellingborougk 
for  "  Warnford"  r.  IFansford 
Nassaburgh  Hundred  is  omitted 
for  "  Lodagrins"  r.  Lcodegarius 
omit  **  and  spire" 
for  "  altar  tomb"  r.  slab 
for  *•  altar  tomb"  r.  shb 
for  "  Crawfords"  r.  Cratifords 
for  '•  who"  r.  whose  ancestor 
the  cross  has  been  destroyed  many  years 

P.  3t. 


P.     6. 

1.26. 

P.     9* 

1.  14. 

Ibid. 

P.    19. 

1.33. 

20. 

1.   7. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

1.26. 

1.28. 

1.  32. 

P.    21. 

1.    7. 

P.    37. 

1.  21. 

P.    38. 

1.    8.  &c. 

P.    41. 

1.  10. 

Ibid. 

1.  11. 

1.  23. 

P.    42. 

1.  19. 

Ibid. 

1.  23. 

1.  24. 

P.    46. 

in  Table, 

P.    47. 

1.  17. 

Ibid. 

I.  19. 

1.  28. 

P,    48. 

1.  28. 

P.   49. 

1.     2. 

Ibid. 

1.  16. 

p.    50. 

J.  32.  Sec. 

J 
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for  •*  Anfy"  r.  Onley 

for  "  Henry  the  third"  r.  Henry  the  fifth 

add— and  xohen  of 

for  •'  Wyde"  r.  fl^ylde 

after  **  in  another  part*'  add — on  an  altar  tomb 

for  *•  several  of  which  are"  r.  one  of  which  if 

for  *'  Morilli"  r.  Morillo 

omit  "  But"— and  for  "  well"  r.  iH 

for  *'  is"  r.  teas 

Mr.  Wodhull  is  since  dead. 

for  "  second"  r.  subsequent 

for  "  of  r.  on 

omit  *'  except" 

omit "  formerly" 

for  **  that  name"  r.  Easton  Neston 

for  "  lately  the"  r.  the  temporary 

for  "  Leveson  Simon"  r.  Leveson  Fernon 

for  "  related"  r.  reported 

for  "  the"  r.  this 

omit  "  yard" 

for  "  several  monumental  records" 

r.  inscriptions  onflat  stones 

omit  "  and  tutor  to  Lord  Henry  Petty" 

for  Huntingbroke"  r.  Hinchingbroke,  the  lah 

Earl  of  Sandwich 

1.  10.  &  13.  for  "  Abingdon"  r.  Ahington 

for  '•  Ulackwf  11"  r.  Backxvell 

for  "  O'Brian"  r.  O'Brien 

for  '*  Haselrig"  r.  Hcsilrigge 

for  •*  150,0001.  r.  50,000i. 

after  **  St.  John"  t^for  xoomen 

Ibid.       1.  15.  &  16.  omit  "  for  the  brethren,"— and  "  fortheco- 

brothers'*— 

and  add  : — ^This  Hospital  is  governed  by  t 

master  and  two  co-brothers,  or  chaplains,  who 

are  appointed  by  him.    The  Master  himself 

is   appointed    by   the    Bishop,  and  has  a 

house  in  the  adjoining  ground^  but  is  non« 

resident 

Ibid. 


t.    52. 

].  23. 

t.    63. 

].  21. 

P.    64. 

1.  33. 

P.    71. 

1.     5. 

Ibid. 

I.     6. 

P.    75. 

1.  26. 

Ibid. 

1.  32. 

P.    80. 

1.     8. 

P.     82. 

1.  26. 

P.     85. 

1.    9. 

P.     88. 

1.    5. 

P.    8^. 

1.  13. 

P.    93. 

1.  16. 

P.     95. 

1.  15. 

Ibid. 

1.  16. 

P.    97. 

1.    8. 

P.    98. 

1.  21. 

P.  102. 

1.    2. 

Ibid. 

1.    9. 

P.  108. 

I.     5. 

Ibid. 

1.    6. 

P.  109 

1.     4. 

P.  110 

1.     7 

P.  111. 

1.  10. 

P.  112. 

1.     8. 

Ibid. 

1.  16. 

P.  122. 

1.  21. 

P.  124. 

1.  2%. 

P.   132. 

1.  14. 

618  APPENDIX. 

Ibid.       1.  25.  after  "  Hospital"  r.  fisft  tD&mem 

P.  135.     1.  31  &  32.     the  Moravian  chapel  is  cod  verted  into  a  Bel* 

Han,  or  National,  School,  and  the  Methodirti 
have  lately  erected  a  large  and  handtooM 
chapel. 

P.  136.    I.  93.  for  **  Paradise"  T.§rnew 

Ibid.       1.  34.  *«  two*'  r.  one— the  other  hai  been  discott- 

tinoed  some  years. 

P.  137.    I.  34.  for  "  oi''  r.  qf 

P.  141.    I.  28.  "  BranOey"  t.  Bnmpton  * 

P.  142.    1.    5.  '<  Darlington''  r..  DalUngUm 

P.  147.    I.   3.  •'  birthplace"  r.  residenct 

Ibid.        I.  14.  after  "  in"  r.  ikeparith  of 

P.  148.    1.   6.  for  <'  Delvesheath"  r.  Dyoe4^s  Heaik 

Ibid*  the3d.  paragraph,  should  have  followed 

tbeSd.  paragraph  in  the^receiia|g:/M;gr. 

P.  149.    1.  32.  far  "  fine"  r.  Muitf 

P.  152.    1.  27.  after  '«  BlanqoefcMi"  r.  and  Marl  <f  Ftver^ 

sham. 

P.  156«    1.  29.  for  '*  East  Haddon"  i.  WeH  Haddon 

P.  157.    L    I.  <' Staadfoid"  r.  Stoii^ord 

P.  158.    1.    2.  <«  Cold  Ashby'*  r.  CaiUsbrook 

P.  163.    I«  19.  oont  *'  handsome^' 

P.  165.    1.    5.  for  «« Barfoot"  r.  Ba^d 

Ibid.       L    7.  after  «  Rothwen"  r.  and  Thorpe  Underrvood 

I.    9.  omit  «<  or  Underwood." 

P.  167.    1. 27.  arc      The  momuneAt  here  described  k  at  Maidweii, 

tHAOxendom 

P.  168.    1.   4.  after  "  inficriptian^'  r.  in  the  cAoacffi  qfQicn- 

dom  church 

P.  172.    I.    5.  for  "  Woolliage^'  r.  Woolphage 

f .  175.    I.  27.  omit  "  fine" 

Ibid.       I.  28.  for  "  Nicoles^  u  NiooUs    . 

P.  177.    L  26.  TheRev.  Peter  Whalley  was  bom  atRagby, 

in  Warwickshire,  and  had  no  other  connection 
with  £ctOB»  than  holding  the  living  for  about 
twelve  montha  (1762*3.)— He  was  Vicar  of 
Sep«ichr«^  in  N4)ffth«nptoni  several  years. 

P.  179. 
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P.  179.    1.  U.  for  "Bttley"  r.  Battaj 

P.  185.    1.  16,  Ice.  .   omit  **  bearing  a  cube  at  top,  and  on  the  four 

tides  are  parved  in  stone,  diflferent  figures  em- 
blematic of  the  cruciBxion.'* 
P.  186.    note.  for  ''  Lambath''  r.  Lambeth 

P.  189.    1.  13.  Mr.  Cumberland  was  born  at  Cambridge, 

whilst  bis  mother  was  on  a  visit  to  her  father, 

the  celebrated  Dr.  Bentlej.    He,  however, 

spent  hisearly  years  with  his  parents  at  Stan  wick* 

Ibid.       I  23.  for  **  Barton  Lattimer"  r.  Burton  Latimer 

L  34.  ^  Irlhipgborougi^'  r.  IrthUngborou^ 

P.  192.    U  26.  Bishop  Henchman  was  bom  at  Burton  Lati* 

mer,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Owen  Owens^ 
Rector  of  that  place;  his  mother  being  sister 
to  Mr.  Owens'  second  wife,  and  daughter  to 
Robert  Grifith,  of  Caernarvon,  £8<|.* 
P.  193.    1.    9.  for  ''  Cranford  Bridge''  r.  Cranjbrd  HaM 

?.  194.    1.  30.  '*  b"  r.  xvas 

P.  195.    1.  32.  *•  Hicklins"  r.  HickUng 

P.  198.    1.    8.  omit  *^  other" 

P.  201.    1.  14.  for  •*  Wilbcrstone"  r.  WilharHon 

P.  203.    1.    8.  'Mate  the  residence"  r.^A«r^(i{eiice({f^Aei!a^r 

P.  208.    1.    9  &  12.    for  "  Clapton"  r.  Clopton 

P.  210.    1.    3.  Barnwell  Castle  was  never  in  possession  of 

the  Montacutes.  It  was  purchased  of  Beren- 
ger  Ic  Moyn^  by  the  Abbot  of  Ramsey ;  and, 
after  the  dissolution,  was  granted  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward Montagu. 

P.  213.    1.23.  for  "  Warington"  r.  ;rarmti^o« 

P.  216.    1.  22  -  27.        "  In  the  reign**  to  **  windows."    In  poii^ 

of  chronology  this  sentence  should  be  transfer- 
red to  the  next  page,  and  precede  "  £dwai4 
the  Fourth." 

P.  221.  for  "  Naseburgb  Hundred"  r.  Natsaburgh 

Hundred 

P.  222.    I.  13.  for  "  Aleswort"  r.  Aylesworth 

P.  238.    1.  30.  «*  Earl  of  Burleigh"  r.  Earl  qf  Exeter. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

. «  Biihop  KtBQCf  ft  MSS.  and  RMUtata,  Vol.  IL 


p.    48.    1. 1«.  for  "  September,"  read  NatemBer. 

P.    53.    note*  1.1.  "  1717,"  read  1317. 

P.    54.    1.  30.  "  vaulted ;  it  is"  &c.  read  vauUed  is  &c. 

P.    7B.   1  19.  dele  from  "and  &c."  to  family;  andadd.^ 

C.  W.  Bigge,  Esq.  of  Lindon  House,  sold 
the  large  brick  bouse  here  to  William  Clarke, 
Esq.  the  proprietor  of  Belford,  who  resides  in 
it ;  and  the  stone  bouse  is  occupied  by  Thomat 
Hanway  Digge,  Esq.  brother  of  Mr.  Bigge, 
of lindort. 
P.  73,at  reference,t  for  **  p.  assim,"  read  pcuttm. 
P.  100.    1.  «9.  "  Rog^r,*' read /te6eri. 

P.  ISO.    I.  14.  aftef  S>iewiiig^heels,ad<{:  on  the  sixth  of  Jjuly, 

tSlG,  John  Bleakinsop  Carlson,  Esq.  of  Blenkhisop  Castle,  presented 
▼ariooB  articles-  of  anlii|oity  discovered  within  his  manor  of  Blenkinsop^ 
toihe  Aniiqaarian  Society  of  Newcastle-npon-Ty  ne ;  and,  aroong  them> 
a  fine  tablet,  bearing  the  following  very  interesting  inscriptioii  t# 
C«re«. 

IMMINET.  LEONl.  VmCO.  CAELES 
Tl.  SITV.  SPICIFERA.  IVSTI.  IN 
VENTRIX.  VRBIVM.  CONDITRIX. 
EXQVIS  MVMERIBVS.  NOSSE  CON 
TIGIT  DEOS  ERGO  EADEM  MATER  DIVVM 
PAX  VIRTVS  CERES  DEA  SYRIA 
LANCE  VITAM  ET  IVRA  PENSITANS 
IN  CAELO  VISVM  SYRIA  SIDVS  EDI 
DIT  LIBYAE  COLENDVM  INDE 

CVNCTI  DIDICIMVS 
ITA  INTELLEXIT  NVMINE  INDVCTV* 
TVO  MARCVS  CAECILIVS  DO 
NATINVS  •  MILITANS    TRIBVNVS 
IN  PRAEFECTO  DONO  PRINCIPIS 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  inscription  consists  often  Tenes>  of  tbt 
smne  kind  as  those  in  which  the  comedies  of  Terence  are  written* 
ThtRer.  G.  S.  Faber,  author  of  The  Origin  of  the  Idolatry  of  th« 
Pagans,  has  given  a  very  learned  explanation  of  this  corioos  docu* 
ment  in  the  Archsologia  iEliaoa:  b«t  his  paper  b  too  long  for  insev* 

don* 
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tioo  in  tbli  placCt  ^<1  ^  incapable  of  abridgmeat.  Tbe  following 
txtract  is  the  introductory  paragraph  of  Mr.  Faber's  paper:  — 

^'  Marcus  Caeciliui,  the  author  of  the  curious  inscription  to  Ceres* 
lately  discovered  at  Caervoran,  on  the  Roman  waU>  identifies  that 
Goddess  with  the  Zodaical  constellation  Virgo :  and,  both  in  this 
Identification,  and  in  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  her,  he  dis» 
plays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  old  Theological  notions  of  the 
Gentiles/' 

f.  134.  1.  as.  for  <'  £0*'  read  TO  and  dele  the  paragraph  be- 
ginning, '*  concerning  this''  ice  and  ending  "  pius  et  Justus :" 
and  insert  the  following  in  its  place :  it  is  observable  of  this  inscription 
that  it  mentions  an  £nkperor  of  Rome,  who  was  grandson  of  Severos; 
the  Second  Ala  of  the  Astures;  a  person  of  tbe  name  of  Marius  Vale- 
ms;  the  presence  of  a  prefect  called  Scptiroius  Nilus;  and  refers  to 
tpaiething  that,  liaving  been  bjored  by  time,  bad  been  rebuilt,  and 
dedicated  on  the  third  of  the  kalends  of  November,  when  Gratus  and 
Seleiictts  were  consuls. 

Heliogabalus  was  grandson  of  Maesa,  thesister  of  Severus,  and  styled 
himself  DIVI  SEVERI  NEPOS.  He  began  to  reign  in  218,  and 
was  slain  on  the  tenth  of  March,  222.  Gratus  and  Seleucus  were  con* 
suls  in  221 :  this  inscription,  was,  therefore,  made  on  the  thirtieth  of 
October  in  that  year,  and  refers  to  Heliogabalus.  After  the  death  •f 
an  Emperor  who  was  hated,  his  name  and  titles  were  often  erased 
from  public  monuments ;  a  practice  which  accounts  for  the  mutilv 
tions  ill  this  inscription. 

The  Notitia  Imperii,  a  record  that  mentions  transactions  which  oc* 
cnrred  after  the  reign  of  Theodonus  the  First,  and,  consequently* 
after  375,  enumerates  the  names  of  eighteen  cMxe^perlineam  Fatii: 
and  particularizes  tbe  rank  of  the  officers,  and  the  names  of  the  seve- 
ral divisions  of  the  Roman  army,  by  which  they  were  garrisoned.  In 
the  sixth  of  these  cities,  which  it  calls  Cilumumt  and  which  answers 
to  Walwick  Chestera,  it  places  the  prefect  of  the  second  wing  of  the 
Asti  (Prctfcctta  Jttce  secunda  Asturum  Cilumo.)  The  coincidence^ 
therefore,  between  this  inscription  and  the  Notitia,  clearly  proves  that 
the  ancient  name  of  Walwick  Cbesters  was  Ciiumum.  A  similar 
agreement  exists  between  the  Notitia  and  inscriptions  found  at  the 
stations  at  Banwell ;  Halton  Cbesters ;  Canrowbrugb ;  House  Steads ; 
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Little  Chesters ;  Burdoswald ;  and  other  staliom..on  the  line  of  ^ 
wall. 

The  Astures  were  a  people  of  Spain.  The  first  Ala  of  them  was 
quartered  at  Benwell,  and,  in  an  inscription  belonging  to  that  place, 
is  called  Ala  prima  Hispanorum  AUurum,  and  is  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Gordiaa.  An  inscription  discovered  at  ASsicOt  or  Great  Ckts- 
ierspoa  the  wall,  also  mentions  the  second  cohort  of  the  Astures;  but 
the  Notitia  sajs,  cohors  prima  Asturum  iEsica. 

The  Alx  were  auxiliary  cavalry,  and  each  of  them  consisted  of 
four  or  Ave  hundred  horse,  and  was  divided  into  ten  turmx,  or  troops. 

I  conceive  that  the  term  vetustaie  referred  to  some  edifice  that  h^d 
feUen  into  decay.  The  first  Ala  of  the  Astures  rebuilt  a  temple  at 
Benwell,  in  the  time  of  Gordtati ;  and  the  second  cohort  of  the  same 
people  re-edified  a  ruined  granary,  from  the  ground,  at  Great  Ches^ 
ters,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevenis.  The  Emperor  Gordian  also 
rebuilt  certain  decayed  barracks  and  magazines  at  Lanchester ;  and  I 
apprehend  that  the  inscription  in  tiie  crypt  at  Hexham,  which  hat 

BORR upon  it,  relates  to  the  repairs  of  some  granary.     It  it 

worthy  of  remark,  that  all  these  repairs  were  done  nearly  about  the 
same  time  ;  and,  I  think,  the  term  vetustate  conlapsa,  hWtn  together 
by  time,  implies  that  these  edifices  had  acquired  a  considerable  age 
at  the  time  they  were  rebuilt. 

Perhaps,  the  repairs  which  this  inscription  records,  were  done  by 
some  part  of  the  second  Ala  of  the  Astures,  the  name  of  which  was  in 
the  plural  number ;  and  the  four  last  lines,  when  perfect,  stood  in 
tome  such  manner  as  the  following.  The  titles  and  o(Bces  of  this 
£mperor  may  be  seen  in  several  inscriptions  in  Gruter,  and  other 
authors.  ^ 

AL«.  II.  ASTVR.TEMPLVM.  VETVSTATE.  CONLAPSVM.  RESXriT 
ERVNT.  PER.  M4RIVM.  VALERIVM.  LEG.  AVG.  PRPR. 
INSTANTE.  SEPTIMIO  NILO.  PRAEF.  ALiE.  II.  ASTVR 
DEDICATVM.  III.  KAL.  NO  VEM.  GRATO  ET  SELEVCO  COSS. 

In  Horsley's  Britannia  Romana,  and  in  Gough's  Camden,  there 
are  copies  of  two  inscriptions  of  this  kind,  found  at  Lanchester ;  in 
both  of  which  the  names  of  the  proprctor  and  the  prefect  are  in  thb 
mode  of  Phraseology.  I  have  inserted  templum  to  agree  with  dedi» 
caium,  supposing,  that  the  flattery  of  the  times  had  complimented  thb 
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mcecrable  Emperor  tnd  priest  of  the  wd,  with  some  title  of  divinitj* 
^uid  dedicated  a  temple  to  him.* 

P.  137,  after  line  19*  addi-^hi  1811  an  act  was  ^Missed  "  for  erect- 
ing five  distinct  rectories  and  parishes  within  the  rectory  and  parish  of 
Simonhum,  and  for  separating  the  same  from  the  rectory  and  parish 
of  Simonburn ;  and  for  providing  parish  churches^  churchyards,  and 
parsonage  houses  for  the  same ;  and  for  restraining  the  commissioners 
and  gOTcmors  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  seamen  at  Greenwich,  from 
presenting  to  the  rectory  of  Simonburn,  or  the  said  new  rectories,  any 
other  persons  than  chaplains  in  the  Royal  Navy."f  In  consequence 
of  the  above  act,  this  parish  has  been  divided  into  the  several  parishes 
•f  Simonburn;  Wark;  Bellingharo ;  Thomegburn;  Falstone;  and 
Greystead.  A  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Simonburn,  and  a  parsonage  house* 
have  been  built  at  Humshaugh ;  new  churches  and  parsonages  at  Wark, 
Thomegburn,  and  Oreystead ;  and  a  new  parsonage  at  Falstone. 

P.  139,  line  24,  dde  formerly  the  residence  of  a  famous  border  chief- 
tain, und  add:  —  it  was  wholly  built  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Nor- 
tliumberlaud.  It  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  steep,  smooth,  green  bank, 
formerly  called  Humphrey's  Enough,  and  situated  between  the  North 
Tyne  and  the  Keelder,  where  they  unite.  Its  form  is  quadrangular, 
and  it  is  castellated  in  the  front,  which  has  a  prospect  far  down  the 
North  Tyne,  and  towards  the  mountain  called  Bewshaogh.  Pearl 
Fell,  fantastically  crowned  with  four  rude  pillars  of  stone  (set  up 
by  Shepherds,  and  called  Pikes)  towers  up  behind  it ;  and  fine  old 
woods  of  birch,  alder,  hawthorn,  &c.  give  it  a  majestic  appearance. 
JLaige  plantations  of  larch,  oak,  fir,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  kinds 
of  forest  trees,  have  lately  been  made  in  its  neighbourhood.  A  bridge 
has  also  been  built  here,  over  the  Keelder,  within  these  few  years. 
Some  yards  to  the  north  of  the  castle,  four  rings,  and  two  round 
pieces  of  broiUB^,  clumsily  soldered  together  with  a  whitish  metal,  were 
discovered,  by  the  earth  being  washed  from  about  them  by  the  water 
of  an  open  drain. 

KsNNEL  P^KK  is  a  tract  of  ground  of  a  roundish  form,  about  three 
miles  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  North  Tyne.  1  he 
part  of  it  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  property  of  Sir 

2  S  John 

*  See  Archco.  JEii»nB,  Vul.  I.  p.  tS8. 
4  Preamblt  to  the  «ct«  51  Geo.  UI.  c  J 94. 
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John  Swinburne  t  that  on  the  north  belongt  to  his  Omot  the  Dvke  of 
Northumberland,  and  Col.  Reed.  The  Unei  of  its  ancient  fences  cm 
be  seen  from  almost  every  part  of  it*  We  hav«  ntet  with  no  account 
of  its  ancient  possenors.  In  sef  eral  parts  of  it,  mounds  of  earth  have 
been  thrown  acrons  the  dells,  for  the  purpose,  as  tritditioniitforwu%a, 
of  damming  back  the  streamlets,  and  forming  ponds,  in  which  Ui« 
deer  might  save  themselves  when  pursued  by  dogs.  Within  it,  at  the 
iKad  ot  Sumiff  r^,  is  a  circular  ditch,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  firir 
yards  in  diameter,  with  seats  on  its  outside  cut  out  of  the  earth.  It  h 
failed  Arthur's  R9und  Table,  In  former  times  the  district  of  North 
Tindale  aboumled  with  red  deer;  and  numerous  horns  of  that  animl 
^re  often  found  here,  especially  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Keelder,  afkr 
floods 

p.  139.  ).  31.  after  forests  ad4 ?-ln  the  district  between  Tyne* 
head  and  Bellinftham  there  are  several  circular  entrenchments,  on  the 
banks  <.f  the  North  Tyne,  which  we  suppose  to  be  the  remains  of 
fortiiied  villages  of  t|ie  ancient  Britons.  They  go  by  the  name  of 
0iinpn:  and  were,  probably,  sometimes  used  as  such,  during  the 
border  want.  .  The  first  of  these  camps  that  we  noticed  is  on  a  plao# 
^hich  IS  covered  with  wood,  and  called  BeWt  Hnnkini  it  is  on  the 
south  siiie  of  the  Tyiie»  about  a  mile  above  Keelder  Castle,  fonnsao 
area  ot  about  60  yards  in  diameter,  and  is  defended  by  a  vast  valKim 
of  routjli,  unhew  n  stones.  Inhere  are  several  square  and  circular  lioci 
within  IT,  which,  apparently,  are  the  foundations  of  buildings.  The 
pext  of  these  camps  h  about  a  mile  further  down  the  river,  in  Hitch" 
bill  ff^iHjd:  It  IS  very  similar  to  that  on  Bell's  Hunkin,  excepting  (hat 
much  of  the  stone  of  its  valkim  has  been  taken  away.  The  third  It 
on  Louey  Knougk*s^  about  a  mile  from  the  last,  ie  about  forty  yardi 
in  diai)»euT,  and  has  a  vallum  of  earth,  which  at  present  Js  rather 
faint.  l'l)e  fourth  is  on  Harpney-rigg  on  Lewis-burn,  very  perfect| 
thirty  yards  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  wood.  Still  lower  downi 
on  ff^ciUiaugh  moor,  is  a  fiith,  also  very  perfect,  and  about  thirty 
yzTi\%  over.  All  these  remains  are  about  300  yards  from  the  river; 
on  the  north  side  of  which  each  of  them  has  a  corresponding  camp. 
Theie  is  one  on  Ryan's  HiU,  opposite  to  that  on  Bell^  Hunk^, 
sixty  yards  across ;  its  mound  is  of  earth,  and  very  faint.  Another  i| 
opposite  10  liitrh-hill,  on  Camp  Rigg,  and  is  lifty  yards  over:  its 
vallum  IS  of  stones ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  removed.    Many  small 
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hittd-mBl  !(tooef  were  found  ki  it,  and  spear  heads,  and  other  pieces  of 
Iron,  much  corroded.  The  next  in  succession,  on  the  north  side,  is 
over  agamst  Lowey  Knough's  camp,  on  HoVs  Knough,  fifty  yards  in 

.  diameter,  hs  rtllum  being  of  earth,  and  still  very  discernible.  That 
termed  Baredales  is  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  its  vallum  is  of  earth,  and 
still  very  apparent ;  but  it  is  a  little  below  Us  corresponding  camp  on 

'  HarpneyH-igg.  And  the  lowest  one  of  this  series,  that  we  noticed.  Is 
on  Hawk's  Knough,  in  Kennel  Park,  opposite  that  on  Wellhaugh, 
fifty  yards  in  diameter,  its  vallum  of  earth,  but  much  defaced. 

There  is,  also,  a  circular  camp,  formed  of  earth  and  stones,  on  the 
southern  margin  of  the  North  Tyne,  in  a '  birch  wood  not  far  from 
Eali;  and  one  on  Knopping-fiohn-kill,  opposite  to  Tarset  Castle,  the 
lines  of  which  are  faint.    BtUmghatn  was,  probably,  the  site  of  a 

*  Roman  station.  It  commands  a  view  of  the  passes  into  Scotland,  both 
by  the  North  Tyne  and  the  Rede.  We  have  observed  no  traces  of 
Roman  antiquities  on  the  North  Tyne  abova  it.  Immediately  below 
it  there  Is  a  square  camp,  on  Garret  Hut ;  another  on  Reedswood 
bank  ;  and  a  third  near  Nook  mill ;  all  of  which  have  deep  ditches. 
The  two  last  are  upon  Dodd-heaps,  on  Hareshaw  common. 

Iron  mines  have  been  wrought  in  this  district  in  ancient  times,  as 
appears  by  heaps  of  the  Scoria  of  that  metal,  still  to  be  seen  by  the 
road  side,  in  a  plantation  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mounces,  and  on  the 
hills  to  the  east  of  Hawkhope.  Coal  is  abundant  here.  That  at 
Pladiets  is  the  property  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  contained  in  a  bed  nearly  six  feet 
thick.  Another  bed  appears  in  an  estate  belonging  to  Greenwich 
Hospital,  at  Greenheugh ;  and  the  estates  of  Sir  J.  £.  Swinburne, 
Bart,  at  Shilbume,  and' of  Dixon  Brown,  Esq.  at  Hawkhope,  contain 
coal  in  great  plenty. 

There  is  a  large  ^dble  at  Kcelder  Castle,  made  out  of  a  pine  tree, 
which  the  river  Keelder,  in  a  flood,  exposed  on  its  banks  in  Black- 
cleugh.  The  tree  was  of  a  great  size,  remarkably  sound  and  perfect ; 
and,  on  the  under  side,  its  bark  remained,  and  was  three  inches 
thick.  About  fifteen  years  since,  the  shepherds  set  fire  to  the  heath 
on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  south  of  a  place  called  Yarroxv,  l*he  weather 
was  very  dry,  and  the  fire  communicated  to  an  extensive  peat-moss, 
in  the  dry  parts  of  which  it  made  great  ravages,  and  exposed  tlie  re* 
mains  of  an  ancient  forest  of  pine,  part  of  which  liad  evidently  been 
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burnt  down,  and  the  rett  oterturned  by  a  west  wind.  The  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  go  to  tbii  place,  called  the  Ftr-treeHnass^  for  wood 
for  ladders,  &c.  and  make  the  torches  of  it,  which  they  use  in  takiog 
salmon  with  fish-spean  in  the  night,  as  this  sort  of  wood  is  remarkably 
inflammable. 

A  yery  curious  Saxon  inscription  was  discovered  in  1810,  by  the 
late  Rev.  James  Wood,  minister  of  the  Scotch  chapel  at  Falstone,  in 
a  form  called  Nawkhope-kiU,  which  belongs  to  Thomas  Ridley,  Esq. 
of  Park-end.  Near  the  spot  where  the  discovery  was  made,  "  Ruins'' 
are  marked  in  Armstrong's  Map  of  Northumberiand.  Mr.  Wood 
gave  the  inscription,  with  an  account  of  its  discovery,  to  the  New* 
castle-upon-Tyne  Antiquarian  Society,  who  hare  published  an  en- 
graving <^  it,  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Transactions.  It  is  much 
obliterated,  and  no  explanation  of  it  has  hitherto  been  published. 
The  storie  which  bears  it,  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  capital 
of  some  Saxon  column,  or  some  such  ornament 

Mr.  Wood,  in  hisaccoimt  of  this  inscription,  observes :  that  *'  with- 
in the  bounds  of  this  chapeh-y  of  Faktone,  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
there  are  some  houses  consisting  of.  very  thick  walls,  with  stone  vaults 
below,  which  have  evidently  been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  possessors  of  them,  and  their  cattle,  against  the  depredations 
of  the  neighbouring  Moss-troopers.  Here,  too,  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  castles ;  but  we  have  no  authentic  account  concerning  them, 
and  tradition  b  not  to  l>e  depended  upon.  Wonderful  stories,  indeed, 
are  told  of  them.  Tarset  hall,  for  instance,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Type*  and  Dalley  Castle,  on  the  south,  may  be  about  a  mile  dis* 
tant;  and  there  is,  they  say,  between  the  two  a  subterraneous  road  cut 
out,  even  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  Less  than  half  a  century  ago, 
vulgar  superstition,  it  is  reported,  has  been  so  quick  sighted  as  to  dis- 
cern horses  and  chariots  driving  between  these  two  old  castles  at 
Hiidnight."^ 

P.  157  after  the  9th  linea(2d:7-On  the  middle  of  Fattoxq/ield  Fell, 
there  is  a  long  ridge  of  sandstone  rocks,  one  of  which,  called  '•  The 
fFrittin  Crqgg,  l>ears  this  inscription;  PETRA  FLAVI  CARAN- 
TIN  (—The  Cragg  of  Flavus  Carantinus.f 

P.  181, 

^  Archvlogta  iEliana,  Vol.  I.  p.  lOi. 
tibid,  VoU,  p.  l|6. 
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P.  181,  line  31,  for  ''were»''  read  are?  and  line  32,  for'^slmib- 
beries/'  re^d  plantations  of  fir. 

P.  188,  after  line  17,  tiuert  :—WooDHORir  is  the  name  of  a  parbh, 
the  church  of  which  is  a  vicarage  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  in  the  ad« 
▼owson  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Its  rectory  was  appropriated  to 
the  priory  of  Tinmouth.  Formerly  it  bad  under  it. the  chapels oC 
Widdrington  and  Horton,  whieh  were  separated  from  it  in  1768. 
Neul^iggengg ;  Wodehom,  with  Dnmuwe  and  Hirst,  its  members* 
Haliwell,  Lynton,  Ellington,  with  Creswell  and  Hayden,  its  mem- 
ben  ;  were  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  parcels  of  the  barony  of 
Hugh  de  Baliol.  Newbiggeu  has  a  small  harbour  and  granaries,  IroBi 
which  grain  is  shipped,  in  vessels  of  aboet  60  tons  burden ;  and  shipt 
can  ride  in  the  bay  here  in  seven  or  eight  fiathoms  of  water.  Its  chapel 
M  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  and  annexed  to  Woodhorn:  ia 
former  times  it  has  had  three  aisles,  only  the  middle  one  of  whicb  re- 
mains at  present :  and  this  contains  the  effigy  of  a  '*  Knight  Templar.** 
The  village  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  bathing  place ;.  but  is  chiefly  in* 
habited  by  fishermen.  In  January,  1808»  the  crews  of  five  boats, 
consisting  of  nineteen  men,  belonging  to  this  place,  and  to  Blythe  and 
Hartley,  perished  at  sea,  by  a  sudden  tempest  from  the  North-East* 
The  sum  of  1701/.  was  voluntarily  subscribed,  chirefly  in  Newcastle 
and  its  neighbouriiood,  for  the  relief  of  their  widows,  orphans,  and  de« 
pendants,  consisting  of,  90  persons. 

P.  201,  for  "  third,'*  read  second. 

P.  207,  after  line  5,  ai(/:— Budlb  is  a  small  village  standing  above 
a  fine  sandy  bay,  on  the  north  pide  of  the  mouth  of  Warn-burn,  whicb 
IS  a  safe  harbour  for  ships  of  about  80  tons.  The  shores  of  Budle  bay 
produce  abundance  of  cockles.  Here  are  large  granaries,  and  mill«» 
called  Warn-M ills,  from  their  being  situated  on  the  river  ^orn,  which, 
prol>ably,  had  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  baving  water  mills 
upon  it  in  the  Saxon  ages;  the  word  ftvem  in  Swedish, and  Huem  in 
English,  signifying  a  mill.  By  the  Testa  de  Nevil  we  are  informed  that 
the  two  villages  Bodle  and  Spinlestan,  with  the  mill  of  Wamet,  were 
given  to  Eustace,  the  son  of  John,  by  Ring  Henry  the  First ;  and 
that  his  successor,  Eustace  de  Yesey,  held  them  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  A  part  of  Budle  belonged  to  the  three  daughtera 
of  Sir  George  Bonies,  of  Streatlan  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
in  14  Char.  I.    In  1663,  it  was  the  property  of  Lady  Fonter  and  Mr. 

2  S  3  Eicbard 
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Richard  Fonter,  of  Nevbaro ;  andatpreientUbeloiigitoGfieTeSfnitl^ 
Esq.  From  Budle  bay  there  are  high  and  bold  remains  of  a  Rorna^ 
iiay  towards  Alnwick ;  from  whence  it  probably  passed  to  the  DeviTs 
Causeway  by  Jjemmingtott. 

P.  910,  line  9i  tfter  castie,  <uU:— and  is  now,  jure  tumt>  the 
property  of  Sir  M.  Maslerman  Sykes/Bart.  ofSiedmere  in  York- 
shire. 

P.  913,  line  94,  for  '<  Henry,*"  read.  Sir  Henry  Uddk,  Bmrt. 

P.  215,  line  14,  for  «  femily''  read  Boddam: 

P.  917,  af^er  line  91,  add  :-»Fowburt  Towbr  was  the  sett  of 
WilKam  de  Folehyr,  who  in  1973  held  Folebyr,  CaMmeiton,  and 
Hesibrigg,  by  one  knight's  fee,  of  the  old  Feoffinent  of  the  barony  off 
Vescy.  In  1416,  Robert  de  Folebery  was  a  representative  in  Parlia* 
floent  of  this  county.  "  On  Trinity  Sunday,  1594,  500  Scotsmeo 
passed  the  Tweed  at  different  fords,  and  lay  in  hollow  gronnda 
near  the  highway,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  traders  and  others 
going  to  Berwick  Fair.  They  took  much  spoil,  and  made  many 
pdioiiets;  but  being  attacked  near  Brankston  by  a  body  of  English- 
iM«,  who  gathered  on  the  alann,  and  were  joined  by  the  young 
Lord  of  Fowberry,  at  the  head  of  100  light  horse,  a  fierce  sk'mnisk 
tnsued,  in  which  the  Scots  were  defeated ;  and  in  their  flight  900 
of  them  taken."*  In  1539,  The  Scots  plundered  this  place.  la 
1663  it  was  the  property  of  William  StrOther,  Esq.  of  Kirknewton ; 
but  chaiged  upon  "Mr.  llearon  of  Fowbcry''  in  the  rental  fof 
faMng  the  train-bands.  In  1741,  John  Strother  Kerr,  Esq.  of  Fow- 
berry, was  sheriff  for  this  county.  At  present  this  place  is  the  resi* 
ii«Aoe  and  property  of  Matthew  CuUey,  Esq.  who  purchased  k  of  Sir 
Francis  Blake,  Bart. 

NORTBUMBERLAN  D. 

•  ni4.  Bord.  Hist.  p.  f fO. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


In  t  supplementary  paper  furnished  by  tlit  editor  of  the  Beauttes 
for  this  county*  be  observes  that  '*  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  much 
might  be  added  to  the  account  of  a  district  6o  important  in  extent  and 
hi  i>opulation.  Of  what  is  written  tliere  is  little,  however*  tliat  re- 
quires correction,  in  regard  to  fact ;  and,  where  speculation  has  bee» 
hazarded,  tlie  editor  fears  not  the  charge  of  presumption  when  be 
claims  the  authority  of  recent  events,  to  justify  the  principles  assumed 
in  reference  to  general  polity." 

The  names  of  the  principal  gentlemen  who  contributed  information 
to  this  portion  of  the  work,  have  been  already  enumerated  ;*  but  it 
should  be  added,  that,  *'  for  the  interesting  account  of  Stanton,  the 
public  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  the  very  intelligent  and  Rev.  Dr« 
Stanton  ;  the  editor's  note  to  that  account  requires,  however;  a 
blight  correction.— Although  tlie  Stanton  family  of  lTe\aiid  are  there 
said  '  to  be  a  younger  branch  of  the  hmWy,*  yet  we  are  assured  by 
that  gentleman  that  there,  in  fact,  exists  no  relationship-  whatever. 

**  In  the  description  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  the  account  of  the 
battle  fought  there  in  the  reign'^of  Henry  the  Seventh^  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  extraordinary  discovery  at  Minster  Lovely  recorded  by 
Gough  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  as  connected  with  a  passage  in 
fiacouN  history  of  that  reign.  .  Since  that  was  written,  we  have  perused 
the  account  of  Oxfordshire  in  the  present  work,  the  editor  of  which 
seems  to  consider  Mr.  Gough  as  having  been  imposed  upon.f  To 
enter  into  the  controversy,  here,  is  needless;— the  reader  will  judge 
for  himself  of  the  general  probabilities  on  both  sides. 

"  It  is  also  proper,  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  slight  mistake  of  the 
Engraver  with  respect  to  the  plate  of  the  "  £xcavations,"  which  are 
there  said  to  be  at  Sneinton,  but  are  really  ia  the  park  near  the  con- 
tinence of  the  Leue  and  Treat/' 

NOTTINGHAMSHIIUL 


*  See  Bcauiici  for  Nottinghamkhire,  and  the  General  Prtfuce^. 
^  Sec  Btaatiet  for  Oxfordthlre,  p.  dor^-ftOS. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

WHMARY  OP  THE  POPULATION  OF  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
Js  published  by  JtUkorityqf  Parliament  in  1811. 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Edkor  regrets  tint  his  deKnetttons  of  thts  cotitify  ilioold  htt<» 
been  restricted,  by  uoavoidable  causesi  to  limits  too  likelj  to  prove 
UMBtisfaclory  to  some  partial  inhabitants.  An  account  of  the  uoirersity 
of  Oxford  necessarily  engrossed  so  large  a  portion  of  bis  allotted  pagesg 
as  to  leave  little  room  for  historical  discossk>ns»  or  descriptive  statements^ 
respecting  many  circnmstanoes  and  places,  of  minor^  although  of  unqiiesT 
tionable,  interesL  It  is  felt  desirable  to  remind  the  reader  thai  be  investi* 
gated  ground  untrodden  by  the  laborious  and  patient  c<nroty  historiaB| 
irhiUt  proipcuting  his  researches  in  this  district.  Such  an  incooveniencf 
bestates  in  paHiation  of  any  possible  errors ;  bm  he  has  the  satisfoctionef 
observing  that  a  scrutiny  rather  more  rigorous  than  might  be  expecte4# 
bas,  hitherto,  failed  in  discovering  any  serious  inaccuracies. 

Bis  unprinted  collections  are  numeroos,  ai  he  resided  for  man} 
years  on  the  border  of  Oxford:»hire  ;  but  be  cannot  suppose  that  thcf 
would  be  acceptable  in  an  Appendix,  embracing  notes  upon  many  d'lC* 
ferent  counties.  All  corrections  that  have  appeared  to  be  strictly  neeet* 
aary,  are  here  made ;  and  some  few  additional  remarks  are  presented* 

Page  2,  line  19,  for  "  Dr.  Whitaker,"  read  the  Rcp.  J.  iThUmkef, 
The  ancient  British  tribe  termed  the  Dokuni,  (see  p.  9—6)  is  noticed 
with  more  mature  consideration  in  the ''  introduction"  io  the  Beautiei^ 
article  «« The  Ancient  Britoas." 

Page  8-*>9;  to  the  Roman  stations  in  Oxfordshire^  add  Ston^ld^ 
Tide  **  Introduction,"  and  the  attached  map. 

Page  9-^10 ;  on  further  consideration,  there  appears  reason  for  sup^ 
posing  that  AmUlI  Barrow,  and  other  similar  tumuli,  were  of  BriiU\ 
lather  than  of  Aomnn  construction,  as  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Plot. 

Page  to*- 13.  The  remains  of  Roman  roads  are  accurately  Iai4 
down  in  the  map  annexed  to  the  «  Introrluction." 

Pag^  139—140.  Mr.  Cough,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Sepulchral 
Monuments,  thus  notices  the  curious  shrine  mentioned  in  these  pages  r 
*•-"  The  shrine  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  the  north  aisle  of  Christchurcbf 
Oxford,  of  which  there  n  an  aqnatinta  print  lately  executed' by  Mr. 
Koberts,  portrait  paintec  to  the  DiAke  of  Churence,  it  a  rich  piece  of 

Gotb'u: 
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Gotfiic  wood  work ;  but  at  the  altar-tomb  under  it  has  on  its  slab  the 
brvilcis  figures  of  a  man  and  woman,  I  cannot  hdp  furmising,  thsit  it 
has  been  removed  from  Its  own  original  station,  Browne  Wiliisy  who 
nottcts  these  figures,  does  not  remove  my  scruples  by  observing  tht'. 
"  they  were  said  to  be  in  memory  of  Didamus  and  Sqffrida,  ber  pa- 
rents ;  whieh  Didanus,  being  a  petty  King  in  these  parti,  built  the 
nunnery  in  the  eighth  century,  and  made  his  daughter  first  abbess.'^ 
Sepulchral  Mons.  Toi.  II.  Introduction,  p.  188. 

Pkige  S37— 238.  Clakbhoom  Paiktino-Housb.  The  foUowbig 
work  was  lately  printed  and  published*  by  order  of  the  Clarendoa 
trustees :  **  Religion  and  Policy,  and  the  countenance  and  twiMaiact 
each  should  give  to  tbe  other,  &c.  By  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendoi^ 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford."  The  advertisement  respecting  thb  publication  involves 
some  particulars  deserving  of  notice.  "  Henry,  Viscount  Combury* 
who  was  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hyde, 
in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  Henry,  Earl  of  Rochester,  by  a  codicil 
to  bis  will,  dated  August  10,  1751,  left  divers  MSS.  of  bis  greM 
I^WKHatber,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  trustees,  with  a  direction 
that  the  money  to  arise  from  the  sale  or  publication  thereof  should  bn 
employed  '  as  a  beginning  of  a  fund  for  supporting  a  menage,  or  aca- 
demy for  riding  and  other  useful  exercises  in  Oxford ;'  a  plan  of  this 
■ort  having  been  also  recommended  by  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Dia* 
logoe  on  Education. 

**  Lord  Combury  dying  before  his  father,  this  bequest  did  not  no| 
take  effect.  But  Catherine,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  and  late  Dnchess  Dowager  of  Queeaosberry,  whose  properly 
these  MS8.  became,  afterwards  by  deed  gave  them,  together  with  all 
the  monies  which  had  arisen  or  might  arise  from  the  sale  or  publication 
of  them,  to  Dr.  Robert  Drummond,  then  Archbishop  of  York,  Wtl- 
liam,  then  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  Dr.  William  Markham,  then  Bishop 
of  Chester,  upon  trust  for  the  like  purposes  as  those  expressed  by  Lord 
Hyde  in  his  codicil. 

**  The  present  trustees  having  found  the  above  unpublished  work 
nmongst  these  MSSL  have  proceededp  in  the  execution  of  their  trust, 
to  publish  it." 

Page  95^.— The  greater  part  of  St.  Mary's  Coixege  Is  atill  re- 
maining, although  now  converted  into  staUei^  a  meeting-house  for 

Methodist^ 
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Methodists,  lee.    It  may  be  added,  that  very  considerible 

ral  remains,  appearing  to  be  those  of  a  monastic  structure,  and  now 

used  as  livery-stables,  are  to  be  seen  opposite  to  Magdalen  charck 

Thes^,  we  betiere,  are  not  noticed  by  any  writer  on  the  antiquities  of 

Oxfoid. 

Page  256— 959.  Although  it  is  duly  mentioned,  in  a  preceding 
section,  that  King  Richard  the. First  was  bom  at  Oacford,  he  should  be 
again  noticed  as  a  native  in  the  above  pages.  The  following  names 
may  also  be  added  to  our  enumeration  of  distinguished  natives  of  this 
city.  Dr.  CharUt  lyjvenant,  son  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  weU 
known  from  his  political  writings ;  Barten  Holiday;  WiUiam  Joyner, 
or  J^dc :  Gerard  Langlmnef  author  of  "  A  new  Catalogue  oC£n^iish 
Plays,''  &c. ;  Samuel  H^elles  ;  and  Dr.  Edxoard  fToottan. 

HuNBHAM  CouRTNAT,  P.  ST7. ^Those  three  large  portions  of 

the  tapestry  maps,  which  formerly  lined  the  hall  at  Weston,  in  War- 
wickshire, and  were  presented  to  the  late  Earl  Harcoort  by  the  Hon. 
H.  Walpole,  were  afterwards  given  by  that  polished  and  amiable  no- 
bleman to  an  antiquary,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  courted  through  a 
love  of  literature — the  late  Richard  Gooj^,  Esq.  The  same  maps 
foamed  part  of  the  articles  which  Mr.  Gough,  by  hit  last  w'itt,  kneeled 
to  **  be  placed  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  a  building  adjoining  to  the 
Picture  Gallery,  known  by  the  name  <^  the  Antiquaries'  Closet^" — 
Nuneham-Courtenay  was  visited  by  the  Editor  of  the  Beauties  Urn 
Oxfordshire,  in  the  absence  of  the  noble  proprietor  of  the  domain. 
The  tapestry-room  was  then  locked-up,  and  was  the  only  apartment 
in  the  mansion,  likely  to  contain  objects  of  public.interest,  that  was  ool 
minutely  inspected  in  the  course  of  an  examination  resumed  in  three 
different  days.  The  account  of  the  tapestry-room,  as  it  stands  in  the 
Beauties,  was  derived  from  a  M.S.  Catalogue  raisoon^,  preserved  at 
NuDcham-Courtenay. 

Thamb,  p.  288—301.  In  the  summer  of  1816,  on  digging  In  a 
close,  situated  in  the  liberty  of  Priest- End,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Howland,  were  found,  "  some  teeth,  of  a  very  largjc 
slae,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  Mammoth,"  which  are  preserved 
by  Mr.  David  Moore,  of  Tbame.  Fossil  bones  of  various  kinds 
are  frequently  found  on  digging  gravel  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
this  place ;  several  curious  specimens  of  which  ar^  likewoe^  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Moore. 
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On  the  f  d  of  Maj«  1817»  a  calamitous  fire  occurred^in  this  town, 
between  the  hoars  of  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  which  consumed 
the  pleasafit  residence  of  the  above-named  gentleman,  together  with 
fourteen  other  houses.     ' 

Dorchester. — The  bridge  at  this  place,  which  is  stated  (at  page 
379)  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  progress  when  our  account  of  Oxfordshire 
was  produced,  was  opened  for  carriages,  in  the  month  of  July,  1815. 
The  new  structure  is  thus  noticed  in  a  communication  to  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine:—*'  Its  length  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  wanting  eight 
yards ;  its  breadth  thirty  feet.  Part  of  this  length  is,  io  summer, 
apparently  useless,  as  the  ample  centre  arch  is  then  capacious  enough 
to  admit  the  whole  of  the  stream ;  but  the  winter-rains  swell  this 
utream  to  a  considerable  river,  which,  overflowing  its  banks,  inun- 
dates the  meadows  on  each  side  its  channel.  The  completion  of  the 
new  bridge  was  the  signal  for  removing  the  old  one ;  which  was 
effected  so  rapidly,  that  in  December,  1815,  scarce  a  vestige  re- 
mained/'-^Gent.  Mag.  for  July,  1816,  p.  297,  with  an  engraved 
V4ew  of  the  New  Bridge. 

Page  425.  A  more  recent  discovery  has  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Roman  vestiges  here  mentioned.  This  took  place 
in  the  year  1813,  and  succeeding  years ;  and  consists  of  a  Roman 
Tillat  of  an  extensive  character,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Norths 
Ltigfh  ^d  distant  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  former  disco* 
Tery.  Fortunately  for  the  antiquarian  public,  the  present  interesting 
relics  have  met  with  the  protection  of  the  liberal  and  judicious. 
Buildings  have  been  erected  over  those  parts  which  contain  tesselated 
pavements ;  and  accurate  drawings  of  the  whole  have  been  made  by 
Henry  Hakewill,  Esq.  architect.  From  a  *•  Plan"  published  by 
this  gentleman,  it  appears  that  the  present  discoveries  comprehend 
t  quadrangle,  of  inegular  dimensions,  having  a  cry pto-porticus  round 
three  of  its  sides.  The  greatest  length  of  the  quadrangle  is  212  (eet 
8  inches ;  and  the  greatest  width  167  feet.  We  are  informed  that 
a  circumstantial  account  of  the  remains  of  this  villa  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  soon  be  published. 

Page  426,  line  10,  for  "  Antiquary,"  read  Antiquarian. 

KiDDiNCTOif,  P.  453.     In  our  list  of  the  principal  books  re- 
luting  to  this  county,  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  following  work 

coniifcteU 
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•opnected  with  the  above  paridi :  "  Specimen  of  a  llidaty  ol  Ox- 
fordthire,  by  T.  Warton,"  one  thin  quarto  volume,  Utel;  rcfitwlcd 
b;Nicbol*uidSoD.  Thit  very  judicioui  and  el^^t  "  SpecuBC*," 
contaiM  the  Hittory  of  tbe  Parish  of  Kiddington, 

Deddinoton.  p.  463 — 470.  In  the  year  1744  wai  publefied 
"  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Matthew  Bishop,  of  DeddingtoD,  ia 
Oitlbrdibire.  ConUiniag  an  account  of  tcTcnl  actjoo*  by  Sea : 
Battlei  and  Sieget  by  I^nd  ;  in  which  he  was  prcKnt  from  1701  to 
171 1,  interspened  with  many  curioui  Incidenti,  entertaioiDg  Conre^ 
MtioMf  and  jtidicioui  Reflections."  It  hat  beea  deemed  detinble  to 
■otice  this  publication,  with  which  the  Editor  of  the  Beauties  foe 
Oxfordshire  was  not  acquainted  when  he  wrote  tbe  account  of  the 
town  of  DcddiagtoB,  althoogh  Matlhtw  BUkop  is  by  bo  mcaoi  a 
native  calculated  to  add  important  interest  to  the  biography  of  (be 
place  which  is  said  to  iiave  alTorded  him  binh.  According  to  tbe 
anecdotes  which  he  relates  of  himselfi  Mr.  Bishop  left  DetldioRtan, 
the  place  of  his  nativily,  in  Ihe  year  1*01 ;  and  repaired  to  tbe  hooac 
of  a  relation  in  Kent.  Being  of  a  rambling  disposition,  he  •hnrtlj 
afterwards  entered  on  a  seafaring  life  ;  »tii,  from  the  date  of  bb  first 
<juitling  shore,  cotnmences  a  series  of  adventuies,  wUtb  ue  at  KUirn 
interest  in  thetaselves,  and  are  related  in  very  homely  terma. 
P.  471,  line  31,  for  "  Bnford,"  read  Burford. 
BoaroRD.  P.  473— 47S.  It  mutt  be  obvious  that  in  all  eateMi*« 
topographical  enquiries,  occasional  rdiance  roust  be  placed  on  tba 
Intiroony  of  individual!,  selected  as  tbe  matt  desirable  aources  of 
information,  on  account  of  a  long  reudence  on  the  spot  under  inrca- 
ligation,  joined  to  an  appearance  of  respedable  impartialily.  Tbe 
most  careful  discrimination,  however,  h  tooietijaes  subject  to  ctroc 
in  the  choice  of  informants ;  and  a  lengthened  reudence  would,  in 
some  cases,  be  necessary  to  enable  the  enq<urer  to  separate  the  dk< 
tales  of  pacty-feeling  from  leroperate  and  candid  intelligence.  It 
would  give  us  sincere  regret  if,  in  a  cunoty  alluMon  (o  the  presumed 
lU-maHagement  of  certain  charities  attached  to  this  town,  we  bavf 
been  misled  by  the  supposed  impartial  person  from  whom  we  derived 
information. 

P.  473.  The  picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  bmily,  in  the 
possession  of  the  truly -respectable  owner  of  the  Prtory,  ButlonI,  is 
summed  nof  to  be  the  work  ot  Holbein. 

aid. 
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fbid.  for  **  Bassau,"  read  Bastan, 

P.  475,  line  13,  between  the  words  "  from,"  and  "  in,**  inseit 
being. 

P.  480,  line  9,  dele  the  word  "  that.** 

P*  483,  line  17,  between  the  words  **  younger,*' and  *' of/*  insert 

P.  485«  Witney  h  distant  ^fn  mtlet  from  Oxford. 

P.  488,  line  7,Jrom  bottom,  for  •*  1456,"  read  1656. 

P.  W,  The  passage  beginning  with  the  words  '*  In  this  part  of 
the  county,**  and  ending  vith  the  words  •*  part  of  Berks,'*  may  bfc 
limended  at  follows : — In  this:  pait  oH  the  county  are  three  parishes 
completely  isolated;  namely,  fFidfbrd,  Shilton,  and  Langford.^^ 
Widford  forms  a  part  of  Gloucestershire ;  and  the  churches  of^Shiito* 
and  Langford,  as  far  as  regards  ecdesiastical  government,  are  deemed 
to  be  in  Oxfordshire ;  but,  in  all  civil  matters,  these  parishes  art 
considered  as  being  in  Berkshire. 

Since  the  ptiblicatioii  of  the  <*  Beauties"  ibr  Oxfordshire,  there 
has  appeared  a  well -written  and  satisfactory  work,  intituled  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Bicester,  a  Market-town  in  Oxford- 
ihire,"  &c.  Ice.  by  John  Dunkln.  One  volume  octavo.  This 
pleating  work,  (to  which  is  added  a  reprint  of  (he  whole  of  Keniiett*s 
Glossary,)  can  scarcely  fail  of  being,  peculiarly  acceptable  to  tl«e 
inhabitants  of  a  county  so  little  illustrated  by  topographical  labours. 

P.  536.    Dele  the  passage  beginn'mg  "  Dr,  Siukeley,^'  and  ending 
ff  CaperfJkldS 
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5UHUART  OF  THE  FOPULATION  OF  OXFORDSHIRE. 
Jt  fkblithed  by  Authority  tf  ParUamadi*  181 1. 
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RUTLANDSHIRE. 


Respecting;  thU  county  the  editor  observes  **  that  there  is  little  to 
correct.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  add  to  the  list  of  Errata, 
that,  in  page  70,  '*  fears  is,"  should  have  been  printed,  fears  arc. 
The  editor,  likewise,  begs  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  subject  to 
error  when  he  stated  Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Charles  the 
First,  to  have  died  in  his  father's  life-time;  whereas  he  lived  until 
the  Restoration,  and  was,  indeed,  an  interesting,  though  very  young 
personage  to  the  friends  of  Royalty  during  the  Interregnum." 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  RUTLANDSHIRE. 


M  pubHsked  by  Authority  ofParliatnent  tn  181 1. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A  correspoodent,  who  has  [nid  much  atteotioo  to  (b«  ptogicuof  ik« 
"  Reautiei  of  England/*  suggests  the  foHowing  additions  and  comc- 
tions  to  the  topographical  account  of  the  City  op  Bristol. 

Since  the  Tbirteeoth  Volume  of  this  Work,  incladiog  SomcncC- 
shire^  was  published,  tlie  above-named  great  comroercial  cky  bat  uo- 
derg^ntf  several  aUerationi  and  impcovementB.  The  avcDucs  of  Crcet 
on  the  College  Green  are  now  cut  down,  and  the  green  is  surrowided 
by  a  ligfit  and  ornaniental  iron  railing.  A  substantial  iron  railiagi  cooi- 
bintng  neatnets  with  security,  is  also  erecting  on  the  banks  of  the  livcr 
Frorae.  The  intrtdiiction  of  Gas  has  met  with  ceosiderabW  favour ; 
and  preparations  are  making  to  render  this  beautiful  mode  of  illumina- 
tioti  an  object  of  general  utility.  In  regard  to  an  angmenfation  of 
public  buildings,  it  may  be  observed  that  three  new  places  of  worship 
have  been  constructed  for  tlit  use  of  dissenters  frwn  the  established 
church,  each  having  a  front  composed  offree^stoae.  The  assetmhiie* 
(noticed  at  page  694)  have  been  for  some  years  lemoved  tQ  a  more 
elegant  building,  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  C\\fUm« 

The  Editor  of  the  Beauties  for  Somersetshire,  writing,  at  page  Qft7, 
concerning  the  Merchants^  kail,  has  &lleo  into  some  errorsy  whicii 
must  be  thus  corrected :— There  are  only  two  pl^  stone  vases  in  re- 
cesses or  niches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  door ;  nor  is  theif  any  globe, 
or  armillary  sphere.  In  the  outer  hall  is  only  oac  portruty.  that  of  the 
late  Edward  Colston,  Esq.  In  the,  great  room  of  the  anueil'luntge, 
however,  are  several  portraits ;  and,  over  the  fire-place  of  the  toner 
hall,  the  merchant^  arms  are  ''  finely  carved  in  wood,  and  appro- 
priately coloured.''  In  an  inner  room  is  a  model  of  the  Medea  frt> 
gate,  built  at  Bristol  in  1778.* 

The  folk>wing  correction  is  of  essential  importance.  ~ At  page  690, 
ieU  from  line  1,  beginning  at  tiK  words  **  The  expenses,'*  tQ  tbe  ea4 
of  the  paragraph  terminating  at  line  18,  with  tbe  words  **  fuH  rigged  ;** 
aiuf  insert,  Thi  works  proceeded  withrapidity,  and  the  Jmp  cjf  500,0001, 
Vios  cipendcd,  The/oundations  of  the  present  two  iron  bridges  across 
tlie  harbour  were  laid :  one  being  on  the  Exeter,  the  other  on  the  Los^ 
don  road*  Urtfortunately,  in  January,  1 806,  the  iron  ribs  qftke  latter 
gave  luay,  qfter  the  work  was  considerably  advanced  z  but  the  iyurff 
"j/u  aoen  repaired* 

•SUFFOLK. 
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SUFFOLK. 

We  are  fsifoured  by  a  correspondent  with  the  following  correctioM 
in  regard  to  thb  county. 

Page     7,  line  5,  for  "  Saxficld/'  read  Larfield. 
9,         5,  add  1796. 

18,        10,  for  "  Charlsfield/'  read  Charsfield^ 
109,        14,  for  "  Claggett/'  read  Clagett. 
136,  in  two  instances  for  **  HoHis/'  read  HolUi. 

144,  note,  foV"  Cofdwell,"  read  Cordell. 

159,  line   3,  from  bottom,  for  *'  Alto,''  read  Boiso, 

160,  3,fi^m  bottom,  for  Ossington,"  read  MiwgtoiL 
169,         5,  after  Sir  Barry  Parker,  Bart,  add,  he  died  Jmnuarg 

15,  1812. 
176,         7,  for  "  Robert,"  read  Richard. 
176,        19,  for/*  June,"  read  A%  nth,  1775. 
180,        16,  for  "  North,"  read  South. 
183,,         Q,from  bottom,  for  "  Rochester,"  read  Idneoh. 
916,  last  paragraph.    To  the  account  of  *'  the  Rev.  The* 

mas  Harmer,"  ad<l  he  died  at  Watte^ld,  in 

Bkckboum  hundred. 
918,  after  «  Haec  tamen,'^  read  post  partum  19,  (vit^ 

JUiorum  1 3,filiarum  autem  6)  et  anheUuionem»  ifc. 

instead  of  "  post  partum  XIX.    FiUorum  et  XIII. 

Filiarura," 
5165,        18,  for  "  1668,"  read  1688. 
J71j         8,  from  bottom,  insert  and  between  **  Rendlesham, 

Sudborne ;"  and  for  •*  and  Alford,*^  read  with 

Orfofd. 
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SUFFOLK.. 

-^SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  SUFFOLK. 
At  publithtd  by  Authority  <if  Parliament  t»  I8M. 
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SURREY. 

We  have  great,  pleasure  in  supplying  an  important  omission,  which, 
probably  in  the  celerity  of  periodical  composition,  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Editor  of  the  "  Beauties'*  for  the  county  of  Surrey.— The  parish 
of  Barnes  b,  on  many  accounts,  of  inferior  interest  to  few  in  this 
county,  yet  it  has  been  unfortunately  overlooked;  and  we  now 
anxiously  endeavour  to  remedy  such  a  deficiency,  by  presenting  the 
following  historical  and  descriptive  pages. 

Barnes  is  described  in  the  record  termed  Domesday,  under  the  title 
of  Berne,  in  the  hundred  of  BrixuUm  (Brixton)  as  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the  property  of  the  manor  is  still  vested  in 
the  canons  of  that  church. 

The  parish  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the, river  Thames;  ontl|e 
cast  and  south  by  Putney  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mortlake.  This  parish 
is  said  by  Mr.  Lysons*  to  contain  about  900  acres  of  land,  of  whioh 
nearly  two-thirds  are  arable,  including  garden  ground;  there  being  of 
the  latter  about  125  acres,  besides  what  is  'cultivated  by  farmers  for 
garden-crops.— In  the  Abstract  of  Answers  and  Returns  made  under 
the  population  act  ibr  the  year  1811,  the  total  number  «>f  persops 
dwelling  in  the  parish  of  Barnes  is  stated  to  be  994. 

In  the  general  review  of  parochial  districts,  our  attention  is  first,  ai)d 
most  naturally,  attracted  to  tlie  parish  church ;  since  we  there  often 
view  the  authentic  records  of  extinct,  as  well  as  of  existing,  families 
connected  with  the  neiglii>ourhood.— The  church  of  Berncs  eviucet 
considerable  antiquity ;  and  is  supposed,  by  the  author  of  the  Environt 
of  London,  to  have  been  erected  about  the  time  of  Richard  the  First 
It  has,  however,  experienced  many  alterations.  The  windows  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  chancel  are  in  their  original  state,  and  are  narrow  a^^d 
pointed ;  but  those  in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  nave,  are  of  a  later 
<late.  The  tower,  [which  is  square,  and  built  of  brick,  while  the  walls 
in  other  parts  of  the  structure  are  chiefly  of  stone  and  flint,]  '*  was  erect- 
ipd,  probably,  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  if  not  much  later.^f 
The  most  ancient  monument  recorded  as  once  existing  in  this 

2  T  3  church, 

*  Environs  of  London,  tiid  Edit.  VoL  L  p.  7* 
♦  Ih»d.  VoLX.p.  11. 
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ctorcb.  wM  to  the  menory  of  miHam  MiUAemmt,  Etq.  who  d'lMl 
Ad.  1415.  TbH  ctmmted  of  a  figureinbran,  uponailab;  and  wn 
ritiutcd  near  tbecommumoa  table,  before  the  chancel  wa*  nev^floored. 
The  eflig7fepreKotedaman  in  armour,  bearing  a  dagger  OQ  bit  rigbt, 
and  a  loog  (word  oo  hii  left  sidt ;  bis  haods  uplifled,  and  bit  head 
gtardcd  by  a  pointed  belmet.  The  moaument  bore  the  followiog 
iMCriptJOD:— 

Hie  jacet  IfiUUlmu  MiUekumt  Armiger,  qui  obiil  in  die 
SancU  Laee  EvangcUtte,  a*  Dom.  MCCCCXV. 

Qunqnls  era  qut  tranrierit,  ita,  periege,  plon, 
Som  quod  erii,  fueram  quod  cs,  pra  me  precor  on. 

Ur.  LyioDi  hat  preterved  tbe  memory  of  Ihli  bnst  by  an  enfrav* 
log  ;*  and  Mr.  Bray  mentions  an  old  hoote  oo  Barnes-green  as  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Milboutne,  vho  continued  iu  this  pariah  until 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  the  Eightfa.f 

Few  amoDgit  the  monumenti  of  a  inore  recent  dale  are  deaerriDg 
of  particular  notice.  Tlie  bcA,  in  point  of  execution,  it  ooe  by 
Bickey,  erected  tn  the  memory  o(A>Au:AardHciarc,aC  Bam  Elnu, 
tbe  fint  baronet  of  that  ^ily;  who  died!  Itb  oFOdober,  I7S7,  and 
wat  buried  here.  The  ctmnexion  of  the  hmily  of  Hoare  wkb  thii 
fuiih,  win  be  tlated  in  a  page  brief)  j  enmiing. 

On  the  outside  of  the  cliurcb,  in  (hetouih  wall,  ii  a  small  tablet  of 
itone,  lothememoryof  Edward  AoM,  ciiizen  of  Ij>ndon,  who  died 
In  July,  1653.  This  huinble  tablet  obtain!  frequent  notice,  on  ac- 
count ofa  singular  donation,  by  which  tbe  deceated  eadeaTouied  to 
prctene  bis  name  in  lasting  remembrance.  The  citiien  iiere  buried, 
directed  that  rot^freeaibould  be  planted  against  tliewallon  each  side 
af  hit  commeinoratiTe  tablet ;  and  bequrallied  the  sum  of  SOL  lb  the 
jMOrofthe  parish  of  Bsrim,  upon  condition  that  the  churcbwardens 
•bould  keep  in  repair  the  paling  which  prolecit  this  ftncifiil  planta- 
tion. 

Tbe  paiid)  of  Barnes  conttilules  a  rectory,  under  the  patronage  of 


*ne  *boTC  fngnTing  it  omJttrJ  in  (he  lecnnd  edition  of  tbe  EnTiraoa  of 
.iMkdsn  i  Khicb  edition  ii,  in  nun;  retprctt,  infFrior  In  the  firK. 
i  HLil.  of  Surrey.  Vul.  Ilf.  p.  316. 
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the  Dean  and  t:hapter  i^  St.  Paurs;  and  it'  may  be  observed  that 
several  of  the  rectors  have  been  promoted  to  the  e|ittco|;>al  bench. 

The  chief  topographical  interest  of  this  parish  is  connected  with  the 
tenants  of  its  manorial  property.— The  manor  of  Baev  Elms,  as  we 
4re  informed  by  Sir  William  Dugdale»  in' his  history  of  St  Paul's, 
was  granted  to  the  canons  of  that  church  by  King  Athelstan>  and  waa 
usually  let  by  them  upon  long  leases.  In  1467,  Shr  John  Saye  and 
others  wefe  joint-lessees.  Thomas  Thwayte,  Chancellor  of  th^  Ex-^ 
chequer,  possessed  tlie  lease  in  the  year  1480;  and  was  succeeded,  in 
1505,  by  Sir  Uejiry  Wyal^  in  whose  femily  it  remained  for  half  a 
century.  The  remain(|er  of  Sir  Henry  Wyat's  lease  was  bought  by 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  who  was  in  possession  of  it  in  1567;  soon 
after  which  date  it  became  Uie  property  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis 
Walsingharo,  who  selected  the  mansion  of  Barn  Elms  as  his  country 
retirement  from  the  fatigues  of  arduous  state  employment. 

At  this  seat  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  was  honoured  with  three  visits 
of  his  royal  mistress.  Queen  Elizabeth.  These  took  place  in  the  yeait 
1585,  1588,  and  1589.  In  regard  to  the  latter  visit,  the  following 
^  notice  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Talbot  to  his  father,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  :  "  This  daye  (May  26,  1589.)  her  ma^«|;oethe  to  Bam* 
ellmcs,  where  she  is  purposed  to  tarry  all  day,  tomorrow  being  Tews-, 
day ;  aud  on  Wednesday  to  return  to  Whytehall  agayne.  I  am  ap- 
poynted  among  the  rest  to  attende  her  ma^^  to  Barn-el  Imes.  I  pray 
God  my  diligent  attendance  there,  may  procure  me  a  gracious  aun* 
swere  in  my  suite  at  her  return ;  for  while  she  is  ther,  nothinge  may 
be  moved  but  matter  of  delyghte,  and  to  content  her;  which  is  the 
only  cause  of  her  going  thither.*'* 

It  appears  that,  previous  to  this  visit.  Queen  Elisabeth  had  taken 
the  lease  herself,  after  the  expiration  of  that  granted  to  Sir  Henry 
Wyal;^and  tliat  she  bestowed  it  upon  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  aud 
his  heirs,  by  letters  patent,  in' the  tweuty-first  year  of  her  reign. 

But  Sir  Francis  did  not  long  enjoy  the  royal  gift ;  for  he  died  in  the 
following  year ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  opportunities  of 
aggrandizement,  he  died  in  such  mipoverished  circumstances  as  to  be 
buried  (at  St.  Paul's)  in  the  most  prirate  matter,  at  the  expense  of 
hislriendsif 
^  2T4  The 

•  Lo%e*s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  Vul.  II.  p.  396. 
t  Sto  w'i  Annals — For  the  character  of  Sir  Francis  Walsin^  am,  sec  Lloy4*i 
State  Warthies,  V(4,  L  p.  S98,  isc 
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The  only  turvWing  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  was  married  to  threv 
Tery  illustrious  characters:* — Sir  Philip  Sydney;  the  Earl  of  Essex; 
and  the  Earl  of  Clanrickard:  the  second  of  whom,  so  well  known, 
and  so  much  pitied  for  his  misfortunes,  resided  frequently  at  Ban 
Elms.— Lady  Walsingham,  relict  of  Sir  Francis  died,  at  this  seat,  oo 
the  19th  of  June»  160'2 ;  and,  according  to  the  annalist  Stowe,  was 
boried  in  a  private  manner,  near  her  husband,  in  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral. 

It  appears  that  Sir  Henry  Wyafs-  lease  of  Barn  Elms  commenced 
on  the  Ist  of  March,  19.  Hen.  VII.  (1504)  and,  extendrng  to  ibe 
l6ng  term  of  96  years,  terminated  in  1600.  In  the  year  1639,  the 
manor  was  demised  to  John  Carlwright ;  and,  when  the  church  \ands 
were  exposed  to  sale  by  order  of  Parliament,  the  house  and  land  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  the  manor  by  Richard  Shute,  Esq. 
Id  1659,  the  house  and  gardens  at  Barn  Elms,  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  land,  were  advertised  to  be  let.f  On  the  restoration,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  regained  their  former  possessions; 
aAd  the  Cartwright  family  continued  to  be  their  lessees,  until  the  mid« 
die  of  the  18th  century. 

While  the  estate  was  leased  to  the  family  of  Caxtwright,  it  appears 
that  the  mansion  afforded  a  retirement  to  the  Poet  Cowley ,|  whose 
anxiety  to  escape  from  the  turmoil  of  busy  society,  and  to  woo  the 
muse  in  her  most 'sequestered  haunts,  has  been  emphatically  comme- 
morated, and  is  well  known.  This  moral  poet  and  amiable  man  re- 
sided at  Barn  Elms  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  his  death  has  been 
attributed  to  the  lingering  effects  of  a  fever  contracted  00  this  spot. 
His  biographer,  Spratt,  says  that,  "  out  of  haste  to  be  gone  out  of 
the  tumult  and  noise  of  the  city,  he  had  not  prepared  so  healthful  a 
situation  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  leisurable 

choice : 

*  Mr.  Lysoni  (Environs  of  London,  Vol.  I.  p.  8,)  say»that  this  lady  had 
**  the  lingular  ^o^d  fortune  of  being  wife  to  three  of  the  most  aocomplished 
meo  of  the  age."  But  in  luch  a  mode  of  calculation  few  persoM  will  agree 
with  that  writer.  Her  Ladyship's  fortune  would,  arauredty,  have  been  nore 
felicitous,  if  she  had  enjoyed  a  permanent  union  with  only  one  of  those  dis- 
tingaished  characters. 

t  Mercurius  Politicus,  May,  5,  1659. 

t  A  raised  terrace-wuik,  flanked  by  fine  trees,  still  retains  the  name  of 
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choice:  of  ibis  he  soon  began  to  find  the  incouvenience  at  Barn  Elms, 
where  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dangerous  and  lingering  fever."^He 
afterwards  removed  to  Chertsey,  where  he  died  at  the  Porch-house^ 
fStbofJuly,  1667. 

In  this  era  of  the  property,  whilst  the  lease  was  held  by  the  Cait« 
Wrights,  the  house  was  also  tenanted  by  the  celebrated  Heydegger^ 
■Httter  of  the  revels  to  Ring  George  the  Second ;  of  whom  Mr.  Lysons 
has  recorded  the  following  anecdote:— *' The  late  king  gave  him 
■otice  that  he  would  sup  with  him  one  evening,  and  that  he  should 
come  from  Richmond  by  water.  It  was  Heydegger's  profession  to 
invent  novel  amusements ;  and  he  was  resolved  (o  surprise  his  Majesty 
with  a  specimen  of  his  art.  The  king's  attendants,  who  uere  in  the 
secret,  contrived  that  he  should  not  arrive  at  Bam  Elms,  before  night, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  that  he  found  his  way  up  the  avenue 
which  led  to  the  bouse.  When  he  came  to  the  door,  all  was  dark ; 
aad  he  began  to  be  very  angry,  that  Heydegger,  to  whom  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intended  visit,  should  be  so  ill  prepared  for  his  re- 
ception. Heydegger  suffered  bis  Majesty  to  vent  his  anger,  and  af- 
fected to  make  some  awkward  apologies,  when  in  an  instant,  the 
bouse  and  avenues  were  in  a  blaze  of  light,  a  great  number  of  lamps 
having  been  so  dispose<l,  as  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  to 
be  lit  at  the  same  instant.  The  king  laughed  heartily  at  the  device 
and  went  away  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment."* 

In  the  year  1750,  the  lands,  house,  and  manor  of  Barn  Elms,  were 
purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  of  William  Cartwright,  Esq.  of 
whom  he  had  previously  rented  the  estate  for  the  term  of  ten  years. 
The  above-mentioned  Sir  Richard  Hoare  was  the  second  son  of  Henry 
Hoare,  of  Stourhead,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  Esq.  He  served  the 
office  of  sheriff  for  the  city  of  London,  in  the  years  1740-1  ;f  and  was 
knighted  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  1745 ;  in  which  memorable  year  of 
the  rebellion  he  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor  for  the  city  of  London.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  October,  1754 ;  and  was  buried  in  the  hmWy  vault 
at  St  Dunstan's. 

He 

•  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  I.  pirt  I.  p.  9 — 16. 
tTbifl  Sir  Richard  left  a  curioas  journal  of  bit  shrievalty,  in  bis  own  hand- 
writing ;  of  which  Sir  Richard  Colt  IToare^  Bart,  his  descendant,  has  lately* 
pr'gited  a  limited  number  of  copies. 
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He  WIS  tuccecded  in  hit  piopeity  al  Bam  Elmt  by  his  ckkA 
Eicbardy  who  was  created  a  Baronet  on  the  10th  of  June,  1786; 
died  at  Balti,  on  the  1 1th  of  October,  1787  ;  leaving  the  bowc 
estate  at  Bam  Elms  to  his  widow.  Her  Ladyship  died  on  the  lOih  mt 
September,  1800;  and,  on  thai  etent,  the  property  descended,  by 
ijiill,  to  Henry  Hugh,  the  eldest  son  of  the  aforenid  Sk  RicbanI 
by  his  second  marriage  with  Francis  Ann,  daughter  of  Richard 
Acland»  £sq.  who  still  makes  it  his  occaaionaT  residence. 

Barh  Elms,  distant  £?e  miles  from  Hyde  Park  Comer,  rather 
deserves  the  title  of  a  country  seat  than  that  of  a  villa.  The  attached 
grounds  comprise  above  600  acres  of  land  ;  and  bdng  surrounded, 
nearly  on  three  sides,  by  the  river  Thames,  possess  the  combined 
advantages  of  rural  beauty  and  perfect  retirement.  In  point  of  sccki* 
sion,  this  seat  was»  indeed,  well-soited  to  the  pensive  temper  of  the 
poet  Cowley ;  for  one  foot-path  only,  leading  from  the  river  to  the 
village  ^of  Barnes,  intersects  its  peaceful  and  elegant  demesne.  A 
row  of  fine  elm-trees  decorates  its  borden  on  the  River  Thames; 
and  the  house  b  approached  through  a  venerable  evcaoe.  The  mao- 
•ion  is  built  with  brick;  and  was  considenbly  eolai^^,  and  rai* 
proved,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Bait,  m  the  year  1771. 
Amongst  several  good  pictures  preserved  in  thb  seat,  most  be  noticed 
two  of  the  largeitaod  finest  landscapes  of  Gmtper  Faumn, 

The  gardens  at  the  back  of  the  house  are  well  laid  out,  and  are 
enriched  by  much  fine  wood,  and  a  large  ornamental  sheet  of  water. 
It  may  be  here  renuirkecl  diat  the  soil  of  thb  domain  b  naturally  dry» 
and  that  the  place  does  not,  from  .any  circumstance,  appear  to  deserve 
the  imputation  of  unbealtbinces,  ascribed  to  it  by  the  biographer  of 
Cowley. 

It  b  impossible  to  quit  our  notice  of  Barn  Elms,  and  the  truly 
respectable  fiuniiy  to  which  the  estate  belongs,  without  remmding  (he 
reader  that  Sir  K .  Colt  Hoare,  the  second  baronet,  and  eklcr  hrother 
to  the  present  possessor,  Heniy  Hugh  Hoare,  Esq.  b  dbtinguisbed 
b^  hb  literary  attainments  and  productions.  On  thb  subject  it  may 
be  desirable  to  cite  the  "  Beauties"  for  Wiltshire  :  "  To  thb  gentle- 
man the  literary  and  antiquarian  worid  is  indebted  for  some  very  useful 
and  interesting  works ;  and  as  they  are  mostly  of  a  topographical 
nature,  they  particularly  demand  our  notice  here.  They  consbt 
ef  a  Translation  of  the  tour,  fco.  of  Giraldm  Cambrtnns,  through 
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Wales,  two  yds.  4to. ;  A  Twir  in  Ireiandt  one  toI.  Bto.  ;  and 
The  Amciikt  History  op  South  Wiltsrirb^  folio.  In  tbut 
appropriating  his  leitare»  and  a  part  of  his  fortune.  Sir  Richard  must 
derive  macb  rational  pkaiure ;  at  the  tame  time  bt  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  etery  topographer  and  antiquary."* 

The  parish  of  Barnes  has,  at  different  times,  afforded  a  residence 

to  the  following  well*kaown  characters  in  the  annals  of  literature 

and  the  arts:   Hairy  FieldiMg,f  nnqnestionablj  the  best  English 

noYelist ;  Hamdelt  the  Sbakspeare  of  musicians ;  and  Fandrebank, 

'the  painter. 

Hughes  wrote  a  short  poem  intituled  **  Bam*elms,*'  which  is 
printed  in  his  works. 

A  celebrated  Club,  once  held  at  Barn-Elms,  likewise  demands  ktten- 
tion. — Of  the  Kit-cat  Club  we  hare  all  heard ;  but  its  history  was 
little  known,  until  collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Bray,  to  whose 
workt  we  are  indel>ted  for  the  following  particulars.  This  club 
derived  its  name  from  a  person  called  Christopher  Cat,  who  was 
either  a  pastry-cook  or  a  tav^m-4eeper,  and  supplied  the  members 
with  delicious  mutton-pies  at  the  original  place  of  their  meeting,  in 
London. 

Tonson,  the  bookseller,  while  secretary  to  the  club  of  Kit-cats, 
caused  the  meetings  to  be  transferred  to  a  house  belonging  to  himself 
at  Barn-Elms ;  and  built  a  handsome  room  for  the  accommodation  of 
thf  members.  The  portrait  of  each  member  was  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller ;  but  the  apartment  not  being  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  half-length  pictures,  a  shorter  canvas  (36  inches  by  S8  in 
width)  was  adopted ;  and  hence  proceeded  the  technical  term  of 
Kit-cat  size,  so  generally  known  as  to  its  application.  Prints  in 
roezzotinto  were  scraped  from  the  original  pictures,  by  Faber,  be* 
tween  the  years  1730  and  1736;  and  are  published  in  one  Tolume, 
containbg  forty-three  plates,  which  commemorate  the  following 
personages :  • 

1.    Sir 

•  Beaatiet  of  Wiltshire,  p.  fT4»  nMe. 
t  Two  other  vilUges  neur  Loudon  (Ty/ickenhmm  and  Rmlmg)  are  men* 
tjoned  in  the  "  Beaotiet"  for  Middltsei,  as  having  been  favoured  with  th^ 
temporary  residence  of  thi$  witty  writer  and  deep  student  #f  banan  natntt. 

X  History  of  Surrey,  Vol,  III. 
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1.  Sir  Godfrey  Koeller. 

9.  Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset. 

3.  Charles  Lenox,  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.  G. 

4.  Charles  Fitzroy,  seavnd  Doke  of  Grafton,  K.  G. 

5.  William  Cavendish,  second  Doke  of  Derooshire*  K*  G. 

6.  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  celetoied  General,  K.  G* 

7.  John,  second  Duke  of  Mountague,  K.  G. 

8.  Evelyn,  Duke  of  Kingston,  K.G. 

9.  Thomas  Pelham  Holies,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.  G. 

10.  Charles  Mouotague,  Duke  of  Manchester. 

11.  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dofset,  K.  G. 
IS.  Thomas  Wharton,  Marquis  of  Wharton. 

13.  Theophilos  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

14.  Charles  SackvUle,  Eacl  of  Dorset,  K.  G. 

15.  Algernon  Capel,  second  Earl  of  Essex. 

16.  Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

17.  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burlington,  K.  G. 

18.  James  Berkeley,  Earl  of  Berkeley,  K  G. 

19.  Richard  Lumley,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  K.  G. 

20.  Francis,  Earl  of  Godolphin. 

SI.  Charles  Mountagu,  Earl  of  Halifax,  K.G. 

22.  James,  Earl  Stanhope. 

23.  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  K.  G. 

24.  Richard  Temple,  Viscount  Cobliam. 

25.  Charles  Mohun,  fifth  and  last  Lord  Mohun. 

26.  Charles  Cornwallis,  fourth  Lord  Coniwalli& 

27.  John  Vaugkao,  Earl  of  Carbery. 

28.  John  Sommers,  Baron  of  Evesham. 

29.  Richard  Boyle,  Viscount  Shannon. 

30.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  celebrated  Minister  of  Stale,  aftes^ 

wards  Earl  of  Orford. 

31.  Sir  John  Vanbrogb,  the  Architect,  &c«* 

32.  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  M.  D, 

33.  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

34.  John  Tidcomb,  Esq. 

35.  William  Pulteney,  Esq. 

36.  Joseph  Addison,  Esq. 

37.  George  Stepney,  Esq. 

38.  Alii:^ham 
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38.  Abraham  Stsuiyan,  Esq. 

39.  John  Dormer,  £«q. 

40.  Edmund  Dunch»  Esq. 

41.  Wili'iam  Walsh,  Esq. 
4S.  William  Congreve,  Esq. 

43.  Charles  Dartiquenafe,  Esq.  a  celebrated  epicure^   recorded 

by  Pope  in  his  Satires,  and  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  his  Dia* 
logues. 

44.  Thomas  Hopkins,  Esq. 

45.  Edward  Hopkins,  Esq. 

46.  Arthur  Mainwariug»  Esq. 
'  47#  Jacob  Tonson.* 

This  interesting  series  of  portraits,  comprising  the  most  illustrious 
statesmen  and  authors  of  that  age,  were  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Tonson 
to  his  nephew,  Jacob ;  on  whose  decease  they  became  the  property 
of  his  brother,  Richard,  of  Water-Oakley,  near  Windsor,  who  re- 
inoved  them  to  that  place ;  and  they  now  belong  to  William  Baker, 
Esq.  late  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  whose  father  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Jacob,  nephew  of  the  original  secretary  to  the 
Kit-cat  Club,  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  who  died  in  1736. 

*  Many  carious  particulnrt  respecting  thecharactert  of  the  above  ceJe* 
brated  meabers  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  are  collected  in  Mr.  Bray's  Histoiy  of 
^ttfroyiYol,  IIL   Article  ^antft. 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  SURBETf 


As  puhUshti  by  Avihority  qf 


in  1811. 


Handttdi,  &c 


: 


Blacklicath 

Brixton 

Copthoroe  ..... 

^fj^nghsun  ••>... 
Elmbridge.*..* 
Pamham  ....... 

Godatming  .... 

Godley 

Kingston  .....•« 

fteifate 

Tandridge 

WaUington 

Woking 

Wotton 

Borough  of  Guildford 
Borough  of  South-  ) 

wark. y 

Local  Militia  em 

bodied.    May 

1817 


HOUSES. 


1U3 

24050 

I3«7 

197 

1065 

1174 

1473 

1852 

2200 

1666 

1281 

3078 

1637 

984 

495 

11802 


% 


Totals 155434 


II 


OCCUPATIONS.  iPKasOMSj 


i^ 


29 

887 
37 

.  a 

48 

29 
30 

77 
75 
35 
27 
44 
36 
25 
15 

294 


792 

2122 

702 

154 

426 

693 

891 

1069 

454 

1005 

1026 

1271 

1110 

540 

46 

116 


V  * 

11. 

515 


Jl  - 


1690112417 


175ro 
471 
41 
33S 
441 
691 
464 
1188 
466 

319 

1343 

384 

300 
434 

10510 


35160 


251 

12477 

411 


408 

154 

96 

439 

909 

229 
120 
823 
268 
258 
116 

8003 


24982 


6597 

9939 
Jlt6 
6019 

85541 

10430 

J3390 

S588 

7657 

17881 

m\6 

5678 
2974 

72119 
2314 


323851 
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WUMART  OP  THE  POPULATION  OP  SUSSEX, 


Jsjh^Usked  hy  Authority  qf  Parliament  in  1811. 


>  I  i> 


Itpetyltt. 


AruDclel 

Bramber 

Ckichoter 

Hastings 

Lew^ 

PeTciisry 

City  of  Chiohctter... 

Borough  of  Lewes... 

TowD   of  Brigh- 
thclmstone 

Local  Miliiia  em- 
bodied.     May 
1811 


Totals. 


HOUSES. 


l! 


3624 
3700 
4151 
5268 
2932 
5833 
1083 
893 

3077 


29361 


5^ 

5^ 


*  V 


89 
233 
123 
130 

56 
126 

32 

29 
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Rntnined,  bjr  the  limitt  of  this  Appendix,  (rom  iittiodaciMig 
frcih  topograpliical  delineatiuu  respectiog  »  county  to  rich,  tbroa^t^ 
out  ocariy  all  its  diviiioot,  in  local  history  and  aatiqaitiei,  it  icnnnM 
to  pmCDt  luch  corrections  of  tlie  desctiptive  tketcba  already  made, 
a*  have  occurred  on  an  attentive  revisal,  or  bare  been  mggeHed  hj 
gentlemen  reiidiiig  in  the  count;,  in  comequeoce  of  letten  circulate4 
for  that  purpose, 

PageSO.  Since  the  publication  of  the  "  Beauties"  for  Warwjckihire, 
theSTKATPOBD  CAKALbas  been  brougbf  tDS(ntfwt),  lad  completed. 
Atthii  town  it  joins  the  Avon,  and  opeot  a  coaimunicafion  with  tAe 
Briitol  Channel,  The  first  boat  pancd  out  of  the  CauAudathe  Afoo, 
ODthe24tborJune,  1SI€. 

Page  2B,  (and  p.  36S)  Wroxhall  House  i*  now  inhabited  by  Cbric> 
topber  Wren,  Eaq.  its  propr ielor,  who  bat  completed  the  alterationa 
And  reirain  of  tbis  mansion. 

Page  38,  linn  10,  for  "  slight,"  readJiigAt. 

Page  43.  The  great  hall  of  Kenilworth  CaiUe  is  litoated  hi  the 
LancatUr,  not  in  the  "  Leicester,"  buildings.  We  ba*e  nbsenre4 
that  the  lake,  which  formerly  omamented  three  sides  of  this  castle, 
jt ''  now  Dearly  dried  up ;"— the  site  is,  at  pretent,  meadoW'taod. 

Page  44,  note,  for"  1662,"  read  |64S. 

Pag«  5S,  line  13,  after  "  William  Lord  Craven,"  tidd,  afterwardt 
Earl.       . 

Page  54,  line  17,  for  "  Houthorit,"  read  Hmlkortl.  The  sam* 
cntreclioa  is  necessary  in  the  note  to  the  tame  page ;  and  a^n,  at 
page  57,  line  2. 

Page  56,  Wad,  Jrotn  battoM,  for  Miereveld,  t^A  MirevtU. 

Page  57.  Biml&y  chcbcb  was  erected  by  the  late  Lord  Cnven. 
The  Earldom  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  the  fint  poisevor,  and 
Vtt  renewed  in  the  penon  of  Ibe  present  peer. 

P.J. 
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Page  57.  Mr.  Wagslaffe,  here  mentioned,  was  son  of  ihc  more 
Celebrated  Thomas  Wagstaffe,  eminent  as  a  writer  on  the  side  of  roy-* 
alty  in  the  17th  century.  He  is  said  by  Chahners  to  have  "  died  at 
Rome,  Dec.  3,  1770,  aged  78.  Mr.  Nichols  has  preserved  some 
jeux  d'esprits,  and  some  epitaphs  Written  by  him ;  and  there  is  a  let- 
ter of  his  to  Hearne,  the  antiquary,  in  the  *  letters  written  by  Emi- 
nent Persons,'  pu|)lished  at  Oxford  in  1813." 

Page  66.  Alleslet  Park  is  the  property,  but  not  at  present  th# 
residence,  of  the  Rev.  J.  Neale. 

Page  81,  line  22,  for  "  Lilly,'*  rezd  Lely. 

Page  98.  Although  the  freeholders  of  '*  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Coventry"  do  not,  at  present,  vote  on  the  election  of  representatives 
of  the  county  of  Warwick,  they  presume  that  they  have  a  right  ttf 
that  privilege. 

Page  99t  line  5.  The  61Iet  attached  to  the  small  antique  figure 
mentioned  in  this  page,  is  of  an  indistinct  character,  and  has  been 
thought  to  resemble  laurel  rather  than  "  wheat.** 

Page  1 19,  line  8,  from  bottom,  for  "  1744,"  read  1644. 

Page  127.  The  most  ancient  part  of  St.  Michael's  church  is  the 
East  end. 

Page  128,  line  20,  for  *•  t  s"  read  St. 

Page  131.  The  term  of  "plain"  i;;,  perhaps,  scarcely  applicable 
to  the  interior  of  St.  John's  church;  which  is  interesting  to  the  architec- 
tural antiquary,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  that  prevailed  in  the  reigd 
of  Edward  HI. 

Page  136,  line  1,  for  "  Richard  Scrope,**  read  Aichard  Crosby. 

Page  137,  line  2,  from  bottom,  not  I.H.S.  in  Roman  letter,  but 
the  Hebrew  characters. 

Page  142.  Tlie  mayor  has  not  any  elevated  neat  in  the  Old  Coun- 
cil-house, as  would  appear  to  be  suggested  by  the  descriptive  terms 
used  in  this  page. 

Page  156.  The  building  still  preserved  near  Spon-bridge,  but 
now  converted  into  ordinary  habitations,  i^as  not  the  hospital  founded 
by  an  Earl  of  Chester  for  the  reception  of  lepers ;  which  stood  without 
the  suburbs,  and  is  now  completely  destroyed. 

Page  180.  The  injudicious  intelligence  afforded  by  an  inhabitant 
of  Warwickshire,  led  us  to  misrepresent  the  works  which  were  in 
jprogress  at  Weston  during  our  researches  in  this  county.    We  have 


^ 
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great  pleasare  in  stating  that  those  operations  were  intended  for  the 
pair,  and  not  for  the  demolition*  of  this  aucieot  and  interoting 
Ksidence. 

Page  181.  To  the  account  of  the  CotswM  Games,  add  that  then 
if,  in  the  works  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant  (foiio»  p.  2^6)  a  Poca: 
**  In  celebration  of  the  yearly  preserver  of  the  Games  Cost%vaid.*' 

— —  197.  Church  of  St.  Mart,  Warwick.  In  the  Paieatalii, 
p.  342,  amongiit  "  t>ekignsof  Buildings"  made  by  Sir  Chrislopber 
Wren,  are  the  following  entries: — "  Designs  for  the  parochial  church 
at  Warwick,  after  the  fire  of  the  town  in  1094 ;  not  executed.  Oriko- 
graphy  of  the  Tower  of  the  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary  at  War- 
wick, erected  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  executioa  of  a  defective 
prior  design  by  other  hands.*'  The  above  unexecuted  "  Designs" 
are  among  the  drawings  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  now  preserved  in 
(he  library  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 

— —  217.  An  inaccuracy  occurs  in  describing  the  contents  of  the 
Gallery  of  Armour,  at  Warwick  Castlb.    It  \s  plaU  armour,  n» 
**  mail,"  that  is  there  preserved. 

It  may,  likewise,  be  remarked,  that  the  armour  formerljr  ascribed 
to  the  legendary  champion,  Guy,  is  not  kepi  Vdl  Cvsu's  to«er«  b«t 
in  a  room  in  the  gateway,  or  porter's  lodge. 

— —  219,  and  other  pages,  in  which  the  name  of  the  propriety  of 
Cut's  Cliff  occurs,  for  "  Bertie  Greathead,  Esq."  read  Btrtit 
^eatheed,  Esq. 

•^—  222  ;  The  inscription  at  Blacklow-hill  is  proved,  by  the 
form  of  the  letters,  to  have  been  cut  at  a  date  much  less  remote  thai 
the  event  which  it  commemorates.  It  is,  also,  observable,  that 
Gaveston  was  beheaded  in  1312,  not  Ih  1311,  as  is  stated  in  the 
inscription. 

The  engraving  inserted  in  our  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Part  of 
Warwick,"  is  not  noticed  in  the  letter-press  of  the  "  Beautlesf'  for 
this  county.  We  now  supply  that  omission,  by  observing  that  the 
spacious  domestic  structure  bhewn  on  the  left,  is  the  residence  of  one 
gf  the  proprietors  of  the  very  extensive  Worsted  Maoufiictory.  Ir 
the  distance,  on  the  rights  is  seen  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  churdw 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 

THE  Editor  of  this  County  presents  the  following  supplementarj 
remarks. 

^  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  to  state  that,  since  the  publicatioD  o( 
this  portion  of  the  work,  informution  has  been  derived  frooi  a  roosit 
respectable  source,  regarding  tiie  church  at  Inkborough^  on  the 
eastern  side  of  this  county,  of  wliich,  on  the  authority  of  Nash,  coo- 
firnned  by  enquiry,  it  was  stated  that  it  is  '*  an  ancient  parish  chorcb 
falling  fast  to  decay,"  &c.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  that  such  an 
assertion  is  erroneous,  as  far  as  regards  its  decay,  it  being  now  in 
most  excellent  repair,  both  within  and  without ;  and,  by  the  judi- 
cious zeal  and  attention  of  the  Vicar,  and  Parishioners,  it  is  not  in 
that  respect  exceedt?d  by  any  churcli  in  the  diocese.  Dr.  Nasb, 
alluding  to  a  monument  of  the  Saxiage  family,  nzya,  that  as  the  whole 
chapel  in  which  it  is  situated  was  ready  to  fall,  he  had  taJcea  caie 
to  engrave  the  monument  before  it  fe^\  lo  pieces ;  since  bis  tti2»e, 
however,  owing  to  the  care  of  the  Vicar,  and  the  liberaiWly  of  the 
parish,  this  ancient  and  venerable  sepulchral  memorial  has  lieen  se- 
dulously protected  from  the  weather ;  and  this  at  a  very  considerable 
expence,  the  descendants  of  the  family  refusing  to  contribute  to- 
wards so  laudable  an  act. 

**  In  another  part  of  our  Survey  the  title  of  Fiscount  has  been  inad- 
vertently given  to  Lord  Beauchamp:  but  the  title  is  now  raised  to  as 
Efirldom.*^ 

As  a  trilling  addition  to  the  libt  of  errata,  in  p.  103,  for  "  deters" 
read  deter. 

The  Editor  of  this  '•  Appendix,**  has,  likewise,  been  favoured 
with  some  corrections,  and  useful  additions,  to  the  account  of  Wor- 
cestershire, which  proceeded  from  an  anonymous  correspondent. 
Although  not  enabled  to  present  the  name  of  this  contributor,  the 
Eiiitor  has  reason  to  believe*  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  high  respecta- 
bility, and  intimately  acqusiinted  with  those  parts  of  the  county  coo- 
ccrning  which  he  has  obliged  the  work  with  information  to  the  follow- 
ing eflect. 

"  Hedditcb  Xl>3gc  203.;  is  said  to  be  .remarkable  only  for  a  far 
ho  il  'n\  August,  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  place  is  the  great  scat 
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of  the  Needle  manufactory,  many  hundred  persons  being  employed 
in  this  manufacture,  which  is  so  extremely  curious  as  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  all  those  vsho  may  visit  that  part  ot  the  county.  An  inter- 
esting detail  of  the  principal  manipulations  for  the  production  of 
needles  may  be  seen  in  Jijees^s  Cyclopedia.  Article  Needle.  Vol. 
XXIV.  Part  11.  An  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  'which  the 
manufacture  of  pins  and  needles  was  introduced  into  i^reat  Britain, 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Parkes's  Chemical  Essays,  Vol.  V.  page  255. 
Note  247. 

"  In  treating  of  Swinford,  page  229,  tlie  name  of  the  place 
should  have  been  printed  Old  Swinford,  this  being  its  usual  deno- 
mination, to  distinguish  it  from  a  considerable  village  about  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  called  King  Swir^ford,  To  the  notice  of  the 
Hospital  endowed  by  Thomas  Foley,  Esq,  an  ancestor  of  the  prcsen* 
Lord  Foley,  it  may  be  added  that  this  is  not  a  receptacle  for  invalids^ 
as  the  name  seems  to  import,  but  an  establishment  for  the  education  of 
sixty  poor  boys,  who  are  clothed,  lodged,  and  boarded  in  the  house 
of  the  Institution.  This  excellent  man  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
Presbyterian  Society  at  Stourbridge,  which  was  fo/  fcveial  years 
superintended  by  his  domestic  chaplain,  a  Mr.  Flower.  The  number 
of  de^crvin^  tradesmen  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  were  educate 
at  this  Hospital,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  utility  of  the  esta- 
blishment.—See  Priestley's  Jppeal  on  the  Riots  in  Birmingham,  Part 
IL  page  197. 

Under  the  article  Stourbridge  it  should  be  inserted  that,  besides 
the  library  at  the  free-school,  there  is  also  a  very  valuable  public  li. 
brary,  which  was  established  about  the  year  1788,  by  the  industry  and 
zealof  Mr.  Samuel  Parkes,  the  author  of  several  well-known  chemical 
works,  who  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  this  town,  and  president  of 
the  society.  This  society,  which  at  the  time  of  its  formation  had  the 
honour  of  enrolling  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  Viscount  Pudley  and  Ward 
the  late  Lord  Littleton,  and  most  of  the  clei^y  and  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  list  of  its  members,  has  continued  to  the  present 
ime  in  a  very  flourishing  and  prosperous  state.  As  continual  aug- 
mentations arc  making  to  this  library,  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of 
the  proprietors,  it  promises,  in  a  course  nf  year»,  to  become  a  very 
jraluable  acquihition  to  the  town  and  its  vicinity. 

"  Vnder  the  article  Dudley,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  manu* 
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facture  of  naits  is  one  of  the  staple  trades  ef  the  town  tnd  nci^bbour> 
Knod.  IntUis  trade  the  iron  b  furnished  by  persons  called  Nailfsc- 
tors,  and  ihe  workmen  form  it  into  nails  in  their  own  cottages.  Mmy 
hundred  persons  are  employed  here  in  this  manuLictory.  Last  year 
the  venerable  old  church  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  church  is  io* 
tended  to  be  erected  on  the  same  site. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  town  of  Kidderminster,  notice  it  taken  of 
^he  church,  rod  of  the  attention  uhich  has  been  paid  to  "Gothic" 
effect  in  the  rt- pairs  and  alterations  which  were  made  some  years  ago 
in  this  noble  structure  of  antiquity.  To  that  account  we  are  desirous 
of  addmg  that  the  whole  of  this  work  was  ih  ne  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Mr.  Johnson,  arc  hitect,  of  Worcester ;  a  man  of  great  taste  and 
judgment.  At  that  time  the  church  uas  entirely  new  pewed,  and  a  new 
gallery  erected,  the  whole  bemg  formed  of  the  mo$^t  beautiful  Norway 
oak,  and  executed  in  a  ^tyle  at  once  elegant  and  substantial.  The  same 
'ngeniou^  architect  wa^^  also  employed,  about  the  same  time,  to  erect  a 
new  chapel  for  the  dis!;en(ers  of  Stourbridge,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bigh  Street,  which  is  also  pewed  vkith  Norway  oak  in  the  same  bean* 
iiful  manner. 

*'  In  recurring  to  the  account  of  Kidderminster,  where  it  is  stated, 
"  that  there  is  here  a  very  considerable  society  of  Presbyterian  dis- 
senters, the  descendants  of  Baxter's  pupils,**  it  may  be  added  that 
there  is  also  a  society  of  Unitarian  dissenters  in  the  town,  which  com* 
prises  some  of  its  most  opulent  and  respectable  inhabitants.  Respect* 
ing  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  in  which  it  is  said  the  ancestors  of  the  pre* 
Sent  race  of  natives  indulged,  this  cannot  perhaps  be  wondered  at,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  Baxter,  their  famous  teacher,  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  doctrines  of  possession  and  witchcraft.  Some  curioui»  particulars 
respecting  this  singular  person,  may  be  seen  in  the  Biographical Dio» 
iionary.  Vol.  IT.  p.  167.  In  Granger' i  Biographical  History  qf 
England,  Vol.  III.  p.  331.  In  The  History  of  his  own  Lift  and 
Times ;  and  in  the  volumes  of  the  Monthly  Repository  pf  Theom 
Ugy,  Sfc. 

"  In  the  account  of  the  biography  of  Kidderminster,  after  giving  some 
acc«i)iU  of  Richard  de  Kedermyster  and  Richard  Baxter,  it  is  stated  that 
'^  In  modern  times,  we  must  not  omhAfr.Purkes,  the  ingenious  autnor 
of  the  Chemical  Catechism;"  but  this  gentleman  was,  in  fact,  neither 
born  at  {Ciddefipipslf r^  nor  ever  w^  a  resident  in  that  town.    The  in- 
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ASvidudI  in  queslioD  is  the  sod  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Stour- 
bridge, where  he  resided  with  bis  father,  during  the  first  30  years  of 
his  life;  and  tliere  it  was  that  he  acquired  a  laste  for  literature,  having 
for  several  years  been  president  of  a  highly  respectable  reading  society 
in  that  town,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  library  society,  as  already 
mentioued.  Our  preceding  informant  probably  fell  into  the  error* 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Parkes*s  father  having,  some  years  lie- 
fore  his  death,  retired  to  Kidderminster,  where  he  died  a  few  years 
ago,  at  an  advanced  age. 

"  Under  Woivsrlst  Parisb,  the  name  of  J.  Knight,  Esq.  is  men- 
tioned as  a  "  gentleman  who  has  been  of  considerable  service  to  agri- 
culture, by  his  spirited  experimental  mode  of  husbandry ;"  and  he- 
ftiust  be  further  noticed  as  a  manufacturer  of  bar  iron,  of  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  have  beea  some  of  the  most  considerable  manufac- 
turers which  this  country  hm  produced.  Of  solnuch  cons«^quence  at 
an  iron-niilBter  was'ttais  gentleman  considered,  that  for  many  years  ihe 
body  of  mbnufacturdrs  consented  to  hU  fixing  the  price  of  bar-iron  at 
the  periodical  meetings  of  the  principal  people  of  the  trade,  which 
were  held  quarterly  at  Stourbridge,  Wolverhampton,  and  Birmmg- 
ham. 

**  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Baskerville  (page  247)  it  is  said  that  "^  he  was 
buried  at  his  own  express  desire^  within  his  own  grounds."  This  was 
owing  to  his  dislike  of  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  ground  for  (he 
|>urpose  of  interment.  Mr.  Baskerville  was  unfortunately  a  disbf  ht^v'er 
in  Christiajnity ;  but  we  ard  assured  that  he  always  treated  those  Ucpk 
uhom  he  differed  To  opioignty  with  modesty  and  deference,'* 
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Borougbof  Droilwii  h 
Borough  of  EvKhaii 
Town   of   Ki(tcl.rr-I 

CityofWorcetier... 

Local  Miliiia  rm.) 
bodied.      May,  f 
181 1 i 

Totak 

i0;06 

R04 

I3SIB 

l6S6j 

3441 

160546 

^^» 
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YORKSHIRE. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Beauties"  for  this  county,  submits  the  following 
list  of  corrections,  in  addition  to  those  alteady  presented  at  the  end  of 
Volume  XVI. 

Page    If,  line  12,  for  "  Barrow's  camps/'  read  Barrovfi  camp. 

21,         20,  for  "  Ethclbald,"  read  Ethelbert. 

26,         10,  omit  "  effect  and." 

58,  1,  for  "  in,"  read  on. 

64,         24,  for  "  or,"  read  and. 

109,  note,  for  "  Usher  Primrod,"  read  Usher  Primord. 
139,  line    4,  for  "  Edward,"  read  Edxvin. 
129,  5,  for  **  foreign,"  re^d  foreigners. 

236,  3,  for  '*  superstructors,"  read  superstructures. 

243,  6,  for  "  Flaccus  Albinus,"  read  Flaccus  Aladnus. 

J46,  note,  for  "  Sir  Robert,"  read  St,  Robert. 

260,  line    7,  for  Johannes,"  read  Johannis. 

261,  6,  omit  "  great." 

320,  10,  for  "  and,"  read  but. 

357,  8,  for  "  Wotbaro,"  read  Hotham. 

369,  2,  for  "  Mattom"  read  Malton. 

139,  15,  for  "  novesque,"  read  novisque. 

339,  10,  for  "  Richard,"  read  Richard  the  First. 

367,  1 3,  for  "  William,"  read  fFiUicm  AUaum. 

362,  12,  for  "  330,"  read  320. 

394,  8,  omit  the  word  "  ago." 

433,  7,  and  8,  for  Castroriim,"  read  Oistcrum. 

534,  2,  for  "  1672,"  read  1665. 

578,  15,  for  "  whole  course,  read  old  course.** 

579.  for  «•  Skifton,  read  Skipton. 
685,           2,  for  "  607,"  read  1607. 

733,  6,  for ''  north  side,"  read  south  sids, 

778f         2,  for  ^'  yolumns,"  read  columns. 

Pap 
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APPENMX. 

"  read  1777. 


?age  790,  line  11,  for  "  1677," 

872,  S,  omit  "  and." 

873,  93,  for  (Icep,"  md  tUq). 
533,         13,  for  "  ud,"  Kad  but. 

8701  S,  lor  "  OD  (he  great  Romaa  rotd,"  rod  war  Ae 

great  Somait  road. 
W,  4^  for  "  (wdv<i  mitn  tonlh-west  from  Tb«nw,"  tcad 

tm  aii^*  toatk-wtH  from  Tlorne. 

The  enumentioD  of  Markst-Tau mi  im  thi  Emt-Ridihcw 
which  ihould  have  preceded  the  liat  of  *'  Gentlemen^  SeUt,"  hv 
beeo  accideatally  omitted.    The  foUowiog  market-towiB  aie  nttBled 
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A. 

A.CRICULTURK    introduced   (o 
Britain    by  the    Belgae,     34 ; 
much  improved    by  tiie  Ro- 
mans, 130. 
Agricola,  Julius,  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  arts  of  pohshed 
life  into  Britain,    99;    makes 
fire  campaigns  against  the  Ca- 
ledonians, 101. 
Allectus,  a  confidential  oflicer  of 
Carausius,  assumes  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  107;  defeated 
by  Constaotius,  108. 
Alderman,  office  of,  derived  from. 

the  Saxons,  S24. 
Altars  of  the  Druids,  where  si- 
tuated, 29  ;  human  sacrifices 
madc'on  Ihem,  30  ;  erected  by 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  200 ;  ge- 
nerally inscribed  to  gods  and 
goddesses,  ib. 
Anglesey,  Isle  of,  conquered  by 

the  Romans,  97. 
Anglo-Saxons,  207—292 ;  civil 
divisions  of  £ngland,  221— 
227;  laws,  227—235;  mili- 
tary antiquities,  235—250 ; 
earth-works,  250—252 ;  cccle- 


sia$(/ca/  architecture,  552—280; 

modes  of  sepulture,  280 — 284 ; 

coins,  ^^S— *2a2. 
Anglo-Damks,  292— 314; mill. 

tary    architecture,    300 — 30l  ; 

military     earth-works,      301—' 

302;  eccleaiastical  architecture, 

3§2  -307 ;  modes  of  sepultme, 

307—311  ;  coins,  311—314. 
Akglo-Kormans,      314—411  ; 

military  architecture,  327—359; 

ecclesiastical  architecture,  359~ 
395 ;  cathedral  churches  exhibit 
ing  remains  of  Anglo- Nonnao 
architecture,  395—408  ;  moiufi> 
tic  ruins,  409 — 411. 
Antiquities,      British,      51 — 92: 
towns — vestiges  of  habitationi 
— excavations,    51—55;    lines 
of  boundary  and  roads,  55 — 63; 
coins,    63— 68 ;    circles   com- 
posed of  stones,  68 — 75  ;  rock- 
mg  stones,  and  analogous  phe- 
nomena,   75—79:    croailedis 
79—82 ;  upright-stones,  single 
or  numerous,  but  not  circular, 
82,  83;   barrows,  cairns,   and 
funeral  reliques  of  the  Aocicot 
Britons,  83—92. 

Aotiqaitiei, 
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Antiquiticiy  Roman,  in  Britain, 
132 — 207;  stations  andc  amps 
of  various  kinds,  132 — 16 1  ; 
roads,  161—180;  traces  of 
domestic  structures,  including 
tessellated  pareroents,  180 — 
187;  coins,  187,  198;  altars 
and  other  inscribed  stones,  and 
pieces  of  sculpture,  198—201 ; 
sepulchres  and  funeral  ressels, 
201—207. 

— — ,  Anglo-Saxon,  235— 
290;  military  antiquities,  235 
—250  ;  military  earth-works, 
250 — 252;  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, 252—280;  modes  of 
sepulture,  ^0—284 ;  coins, 
285—292. 

-,  Anglo-Norman,  369— 


411;  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
359^395 ;  cathedral  churches, 
395—408 ;  monastic  ruins,  409 
—411. 

Arms,  escutcheons  of,  seldom  seen 
in  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of 
the  Anglo-Normans,  375 ;  the 
first  instance  of  quartering,  by 
a  subject,  given  by  John  Hast- 
ings, Earl  of  Pembroke,  534 ; 
Richard  II.  the  first  prince' 
who  used  supporters,  ib. 

Arts,  progress  of,  connected  with 
topographical  investiffation,from 
the  period  of  Anglo-Norman, 
architecture    to  the    reign   of 
James  I.  411—519. 

«— ,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
specimens  of  Roman  profici- 
ency in,  discovered  at  Ribches- 
tcr,  199,  Note. 

Arch,  An^lo-Saxon,  267  ;  point- 
ed, various  theories  as  to  its 
origin,  453—473. 

Architecture,  ecclesiastical,    An- 

flo-Saxon,  252—280 ;  Anglo- 
)anisb,     302—307 ;     Anglo- 
Norman,  359—411. 
^  ■  ,  pointfd,  or  English 

style  of,  441 — 519;  early  Eng- 
lish, 491—501  ;  decorated  Eng- 
lish style,  501—512 ;  florid,  or 
highly-decorated  English  style, 
&  12-519. 


Architecture,  military,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  235—249;  Anglo-Da- 
nish, 300—301;  AngTo-Nor- 
man,  327—359 ;  castellated 
structures  subsequent  to  the  An- 
glo-Norman era,  413—430. 

•,  domestic,  Roman,  180 

— 185;  castellated,  and  other 
mansions,  from  the  close  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  era,  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  413— 
441. 


B. 


Bail,  or  security,  origin  of,  attri- 
buted to  King  Alfred,  235. 

Barrows,  ancient  British,  84—92 ; 
Anglo-Danish,  307— 311;  An- 
glo-Saxon, 281,282. 

Baronies,  various  opinions  as  to 
their  origin,  324—326. 

Barbican,  or  barbacan,  opinions 
of  various  authors  as  to  its  use, 
354. 

Bards.    See  Druids. 

Bedfordshire,  summary  of  the  po- 
pulation, 586. 

Belgic  tribes  enumerated,  12,  13  ; 
their  modes  of  dress  described, 
41. 

Bells,  their  origin,  as  used  in 
churches,  not  precisely  known. 
263,  Noi€, 

Berkshire,  summary  of  the  popu- 
lation, 587* 

Books,  List  of  the  principal 
works  treating  on  the  Topogrt- 
phv  and  Antiquities  of  England 
collectively,  540—584.  viz. 

Catalogues  of  Topography,  540, 
541.  Indices  yilUires,  Oaset- 
teers,  &c.  541—543.  General 
Description  of  England,  543U> 
554.  Public  Records,  554— 
557.      Early  British  History, 

557—559.     Roman  Geography 
I     of    Britain,  559— 562.     Anglo- 
I     Saxon  and  An^lo-Norman  His- 
tory and    Antiquities,    562,— 
563.     Ecclesiastical  Topogra- 
phy,   563—565.      Monastical 
istor}',  565— 567.  Sepulchral 

History, 
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Histonr,  W,  56$.  Architix- 
tural  Antiquities*  ^c.  568  — 
574.  Coin?,  574— 576.  Natu- 
W9\  JHistory,  >b.  English  BoUui}** 
577—580.  ftjtinef^  aiM^  FoisiU, 
581.  Mineral  Watets,  ib.  Po- 
litical Ecoaomv«  Agriculture, 
&c.  58^—584. 

Britain,  Anc^nt,  its  Uouindaries, 
1 ;  dimensions,  2;  etymologY 
of  its  name,  3 ;  fancifully  sup- 
posed to  have  been  peopled  by 
the  Trojans,  6;  geography  of, 
10 ;  snbject  to  the  Romans,  93 — 
SOI ;  political  divisions  under 
Ibe  Rooians,  125—132;  poli- 
tical divisions  under  the  An^lo- 
Saxons,  213—316;  civil  dtvi- 
tions  under  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
221—327 ;  present  aivisioo  into 
counties,  225,  Ap/c 

Britons,  Ancient,  no  authentic 
r(;c9rd8  of  their  origin,  5  ;  their 
various  tribes  enuinerated,  12. 
Note. 

Buckinghaqwhire,  summary  of  the 
P9piMatVQD>  583. 

C. 

{palms  of  the  Britons  described, 

86,  87. 
Cambridgeshire,  summary  of  the 

population,  589* 
Camps,  Roman,  139—161 ;  An- 

flo-Saxqn,  ^51,  252;  Anglo- 
)anisb,  301,  302. 

,|C^nute  the  Great,  anecdote  of, 
299  ;  supposed  to  have  erected 
Norypich  castle,  301 ;  makes  a 
journey  to  Rome,  304;  three 
nundred  of  hb  coins  found,  312 

^Candles,  their  early  use  in  the 
s^vice  of  the  church,  372  ;  ex- 
traordinarv  size  of  one  used 
at  Glastonbury,  ib.   A^o^e. 

Carausius,  appointed  im  the  com- 
iiiand  of  the  Roman  fleet,  106; 
condemned  to  death,  107;  as- 
siii^cfi  the  govenuneat  of  Bri- 


taia,  ib. ;  mawinatfd  al  York, 
ib. ;  celebrated  in  medallic  his- 
tory, 195. 

Caractacus,  son  of  King  Cuno- 
beline,  unsuccessfully  opposes 
the  Romans,  95 ;  retires  for 
shelter  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Cartismandua.  96 ;  betrayed  to 
the  conqueror,  ib. 

Castles,  royal,  preserved  io  repair 
at  the  pubuc  expense,  328. 
Note. 

,  baronial,  their  diAereot 
parts  described. 

Cekae,  then*  various  tribes  enu- 
merated, 12, 13;  mode  of  dress 
descritied,  41 — 43.  j 

Chariots,  war,  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  the  military  ar- 
langements  of  the  Britons,  47 ; 
four  thousand  retailed  by  Cas- 
sivellaunus  after  having  disband- 
ed  the  remainder  of  hit  forces, 
48. 

Chapels  first  attached  to  fortified 
ci»tles  by  the  Normans,  344. 
NoU\  sepulchral,  descriticd  bj 
Mr.  Johnson,  53d,  534. 

Che>bire,  summary  of  the  popu« 
lation,  590. 

Churches,  exhibiting  remains  of 
Anglo-Norman  architecture, 
395—408 ;  cathedral,  395—398; 
parochial,  398—408 ;  monasUcp 
408,409. 

,  round,  in  England,  vul- 
garly supposed  to  have  beea 
erected  by  the  Jews,  399.  Note. 

Clautlius,  the  Cmperor,  called  by 
Roman  authors  the  conqueror 
of  Britain,  192 ;  his  medals  de- 
scribed, ib. 

Cloth,  the  art  of  manufacturing 
it,  introduced  by  thcBelgae,  41. 

Coffins  •f  wood,  the  earliest  re- 
corded instance  of  their  use, 
520 ;  of  lead,  ib, ;  of  stone, 
described  by  Mr.  Jonnsoii,  522. 

Coins,  British,  63—68 ;  Roman, 
187—198 ;  Anglo-Saxon,  285- 
292;  ADglo-Danisb,  31  l~3l4. 

Comba|| 
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Corobcty  jttdictal,  first  intro^ced 
by  the  Normans,  39 1 ;  cere* ' 
mooy  noticed  ib. 

Commerce.of  the  ancient  Britons,! 
in  what  it  consisted,  37—39.     I 

Constantine,  elected  Emperor  by ! 
the  Roman  army  in  Britain,] 
ili7 ;  captured  and  put  to  death 
by  Gerontius,  1  IB. 

Cpronets  not  w;ocn  hv  peers  till 
the  <iath  century,  534. 

Cornwall,  summary  of  the  popu- 
lation. 591. 

Costume,  q(  the  Celtx,  41  -43 ; 
of  the  ancient  British  kings, .65. 

County,  or  shire,  its  origin,  3'24. 

Cremation,  mode  of,  as  per- 
formed by  the  ancient  firitons, 
««-89. 

Cromlechs,  7p— 82  ;  commonly 
intended  for  sacrificial  pur- 
poses, 81;  but  frequently  con- 
nected with  commemorations  in 
lionour  of  the  dead,  ib. 

Crusaders,  su))posed  to  have  been 
allowed  (he  privilege  of  cross- 
legged  effigies.  530  ;  many  at- 
tended by  their  ladies  in  expe- 
ditions to  the  Holy  Land,  531. 

Crypts,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  designed  for  sanctua- 
ries, 270  Note. ;  used  in  later 
times  as  cemeteries,  ib. 

Cumberland,  summary ,  of  the 
population,  592. 

Cunobeltne,  the  first  British  sove- 
reign that  established  a  mint,  65. 

D. 

Danes,  SEBAvcLo-DANBt. 
Decunian  Gate»  derivation  of  its 

name,  145. 
Perhy^hire,    summary    of    tlie 

population,  593. 
Devonshire,    summary    of    the 

population,  5Q4^ 
pome  book,  or  liber  judicialis, 

compiled  by  King  Alfred,  228  ; 

re-published,  with  additions,  by 

Jiiog  Cdwardtbe  Confttior»S29. 


Dorsetshire,  Bummarj  of  the 
population,  595. 

Druids,  divided  into  three  classes^ 
27;  their  religious  tenets  nt- 
ticed,  28—30. 

Dungeon,  or  prison,  of  an  an- 
cient castle,  description  of,  352. 

Dur^iam,  summary  of  the  pops 
latioo,  596. 


£. 


Earthworks,  Ijloman,  159—161 ; 
An/^lo-Saxon,  250-252;  Aj|^ 
glo- Danish,  301—302. 

Egbert,  subdues  the  octarchy  o 
the   Anglo-Saxons,    218,  erro- 
neously  styled  K'uig  of  fLtygr 
land,  ib.  Note, 

England,  geographical  posUioa 
of,  and  contents  in  square  miles, 
2;  ciyil  divisions  of,  under  thiB 
Anglo-Saxons,  221—227. 

Eogiues«  military,  for  attack  an4 
defence,  described,  356. 

Esjex,  summary  of  the  popula* 
tion,  597. 

Excavations,  subterraneous,  o( 
the  ancient  Britons,  54;  si^h 
pose<l  to  have  been  used  as  de- 
positories of  corn,  55. 


F. 


Fatds,  Seb  DRVtQ$. 

Ferocity,  remarkable  instance  ol^ 

in  the  destruction  of  Aquileia, 

1 56,  NoU. 
Feudal  system  introduced  by  tb« 

Normans,  317. 
Free  Masons,  origin  of  the  Society 

so  called,  447—449. 
Friborg,    office  of,  222;    consb 

dered  by  Mr.  Whitaker  at  tht 

proprietor   of  a  iocdsbip,   ik^ 

Note. 

Q. 

Gallto  of  Bavcnna^  tent  to  the 

asststance 
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assistaiice  of  the  British,  IlK) ; 

defeats  the  nortbem  tribes,  and 

repairs  the   wall   of  SeYerus, 

121. 
GaYelkind,  the  custom  of,  de* 

scribed,  32. 
Glass,  the  art  of  making,   not 

known  in  England  before  the 

seventh  century,  257. 
■  Painted,   6rst    used  in 

churches   about  the   time   of 

Henry  the  Third,  499;    de- 

heed  by  the  fanatics  of  the  17th 

century,  525,  Note, 
Gloucestei^hire,  summary  of  the 
*  population,  598. 
Gothic,    Sbb   Architecture, 

PoiHTED  StTLE. 

Gunhilda,  sister  of  Swein,  Ring 
of  Denmark,  massacred  by 
order  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
298. 

Gundulph,  bishop,  employed  by 
King  William,  333 ;  introduces 
a  new  style  of  military  arcbi- 
tecture,  334. 

H. 

Hadrian,  accedes  to  the  imperial 
power,  102;  visits  Britain  in 
person,  and  causes  a  wall  to  be 
raised  as  a  protection  for  its 
southern  boundaries,  ib. 

Hamlets,  their  origin,  222,  Note. 

Hampshire,  additions  and  cor^ 
rectionsto,  599—603;  Heron, 
or  Hern  Court,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Malmsbury,  599 ; 
Beech  House,  the  residence  of 
John  P.  Aoderdon,  Es^.  600 ; 
paintings  described,  60 1 — 602 ; 
tummarv  of  the  population, 
603.      •  ^^ 

Hengtst,  arrives  in  Britain,  211; 
establishes  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom  of  Kent,  213. 

Heretordthire,  summary  of  the 
population,  604. 

Hertfordshire,  summary  of  the 
population,  605. 

Huoared«  a  division  of  land  first 


introduced  by  the  Saxons,  2SS} 
its  jpreat  irregularity,  ib.  Note. 
Huntmgdonshire,    summary    of 
the  population,  605. 


I. 


Inscriptions,  funeral,  earliest 
known  dates  of  those  on  brass, 
524—526;  that  in  King  Ar^ 
thur's  coffin,  the  earliest  luiowa 
on  lead,  532. 

,  on  churches,  date 
of  erection,or  repair,  sometimes 
ascertained  thereby,  272. 

-,  military,  erected  by 


the  Romans,  199—201. 

J. 

Joffred,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  ob« 
tains  a  remission  of  penances 
for  those  who  contributed  to 
the  building  of  that  monastery, 
362. 

Jury,  Crial  by,  its  origin,  230— 
232.  * 

K. 

Keep,  or  tower,  of  a  baronial 
^stle,  its  use  described,  350. 

Kent,  summary  of  the  popuh^ 
tion,  606. 

Knight's  fee,  a  division  of  land, 
3S7;  its  origin,  ib. 


L. 


Laws,  British*  31-32. 

,  Anglo-Saxon,  227—235; 

first  reduced  to  a  regular  stand* 
ard  by  King  Alfred,  228 ;  trial 
by  jury,  230;  succession  to 
property,  232 ;  matrimonial^ 
233;  penal,  233,  234;  secu- 
rity, or  bail,  235. 

—1,  Anglo-Norman,  317  — 
327  ;  feudal,  317  ;  judicial 
combat,  321  ;  courts  of  justice, 
323;  baronial,  324. 

Lanterns  of  open    stone  work, 
[     their  origin,  377,  Note. 

Lancashire, 


INDEX. 


«# 


Lancashire,  Kummarj  of  the  popu- 
lation, 607. 

Leicestershire,  summary  of  the 
population,  608. 

Licences,  for  the  constructing  of 
castles,  granted  by  Henry  the 
Second,  341  ;  t)y  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  ibid,  note;  in  the 
reii^n  of  Richard  the  Second, 
342.  note, 

Lincolnshire,  sunimarj  of  the 
population,  609. 

Logan,  or  Rocking  stone,  de- 
scription of,  76,  77. 

M. 

Marriage,  different  opinions  con- 
Cf  rning  (he  oust3nf>s  of,  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  43. 

,  Anglo* Saxon  laws  re- 
lating to,  232. 

M4ilda,  Duchess  of  Normandy, 
muni^cently  endows  thte  abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  369. 

Maxinius,  marries  the  daughter 
of  a  British  chief,  115;  assumes 
the  government  of  Britain,  114; 
defeats  the  Lmperor  Gratian, 
lb. ;  betrayed  by  bis  own  sol- 
diers, and  (Hit  to  death  by 
Tlieodosius,  ib. 

Medals,  See  Conrs. 

Middlesex,  adflitions  ami  correc- 
tions 10  the  county  of,  610— 
613;  poetical  Regi'^ter  of  the 
parish  of  Twickenham,  6ll, 
612;  George  Deare,  the  sculp 
tor,  ib. ;  embankment  and  ditch 
on  the  border  of  Harrow  Weald, 


M^ 


[ne,  Roman,  opinions  concern- 
ing, 173.  174. 

Monmouthshire,  summary  of  the 
population,  614. 

Monuments,  Sepulchral,  519— 
539 ;  manner  of  burial  in,  520 
—522;  their  various  fasliioos  de- 
scribed, 522-*- 527  ;  frequent- 
ly erected  in  the  church  porch, 
ib. ;  how  far  their  sculptured 
effigies  may  be  considered  as 
portraits^  528;  various  attitudes 


of  effigies  described,  52d«-53lr 
figures  of  animals,  how  intro- 
duced, 531,  532;  AKures  carv- 
ed in  wood,  tb.  ;  funeral  in** 
script  ions,  533 ;  represeatatioii 
of  the  cross,  by  whom  used, 
ib. ;  various  modes  of  bearing 
arms.  533,  534;  shrines,  535 
— 537.    See  Sepulchres. 

Money,  the  coining  of,  one  of 
the  unalienable  prerogatives  of 
the  kings  of  Wales,  313.  See 
Coins. 

Mouldings,  Saxon,,  enumeratioii 
of,  by  Mr.  King,  279. 

N. 

Norfolk,  stimmary  of  the  popu- 
lation, 615. 
Normans,    See    Anglo -Nok- 

MANS. 

Northamptonshire,  corrections  to, 
616—619;  summary  of  popu- 
lation, 620. 

Northumberland,  additions  and 
corrections  to  the  county  of* 
6?] — 631;  copper  mines,  do-> 
lice  of,  62! ;  Roman  in- 
scription, di-^overed  at  Bleo* 
kinsop,  622;  further  rematfks 
on  tlie  Roman  inscriptioti 
noticed  in  the  Beauties  for 
Northumberiand,  623,  624; 
Kennel  Park,  626;  military 
entrenchments  ^  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  bv  the  an- 
c'entBritons,  626,  627 ;  mines* 
Ihr  property  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norihumberiand,  ib. 
inscription  discovered  at  Hawk- 
hope  hill,  628;  B»dle,  village 
of,  629 ;  Fowbury  Tower,  the 
s.»at  of  Sir  Francis  Blake,  Bart. 
630;  summary  of  the  popula- 
lation,  631. 

Nottinghamshire,  corrections  to, 
632;  summary  of  the  popult- 
tiou,  633, 

O. 

Ordeal,  trial  by,  239. 
2  X    ' 


Oriuaat 


%4  INt) 

Oriuntt  vife  oU  Carautiu),  her 
life  tecnrilnl  in  inetUllic  his- 
tory,  195. 

Okfordthirc,  addilEons  and  cor- 
mtioiK  to,  &34 — 640;  shrine 
of  St.  Fiideswide.  Cliristr 
church,  634-;  ClatcDdoii  Prinl- 
ing-h*iiK,  633 ;  tipeslry-map 
at  Nunehara ■Courtney,  636; 
Dorcheslrr  bridgr,  account  of 
it*  completion,  637  ;  vesli|{es 
of  a  Roman  villa  discovered  at 
North-Leigh,  637;  fummarji 
of  theyopuiation,  640. 


Paintings  and  laptitry  used  for  (he 

omanwntiDg  of  rooms  la   "■- 

middle  agei,  4S0,  Note. 
Plvement,  tnsellated,  fir«t  used  in 

Britain  by   Ihe  Romuit,   IBS; 
<  thr  mode  of  forming  it  deiciih- 

ed.  116.- 
Paul'-,  St.  Cathedral  of,  erected 

iiearty  on  the  tile  of  a  Roman 

prxtonuni,  146,  Note. 
Parish,  an  ecclesiaitical  diviiion  ol 

Britain,  295  ;  its  origin,  296. 
Paterc,  or  broad  bowl*,  (hrir  um 

in  Roinan  IntermeiiLi,  204. 
Bendragon,  ormiliiar*  command' 

er-tn-chirf,  26;  olliceur,  Iteld 

bj  CanivelauDui  and  Caracia- 

Phnniciant,  the  6[«  traders  with 

Britain,  3?. 
Poiybian  and  Hyi^inian  modi 

encampment  deicnbed,   I 

1S4. 
Population    of    ancient    Britain, 

geographical  lurvey  of,  13—23. 
Poitculli*,   or   bene,  6rst    lolrD- 

duced  by  the  Normans,  351, 

Note;  itsme,  ib. 
Pottery,  the  art  of  iiiakinjc  known 

to  the  ancient  Brtlum,  30. 
Yraon  of   ciitlei.      See    Dun- 

CBON. 

Property,  laws  of  succetiion  to. 


Richard    the    Second,    the     6i» 

■mce  »ho  uied  luuponento 

s  arms,  534. 

lis,  British,  !3,  14,  56-63; 

oman,_161  — 174. 
Rollo,  a  Norwegian  chiefoin,  in- 
fades  France,  314;  embracrs 
Ihe  Christian  n'ligron,  and 
founds  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
niaady,  315. 
Romans  in  Briton,  tTamactiom 
of,  93—134;  Julius  Cfsar  in- 
vades Britain,  9?;  oppoaed  by 
Cassitellaunus,  93  ;  Aj^hcob 
enters  upon  the  govrmmenl, 
99 ;  reduces  several  British  na- 
tions to  obedience,  100;  An- 
toninus Pius  erects  a  siroug 
rampart  to  tlie  north  ot*  Ha- 
drian's  waif,    lOJ;    CaRiusiin 


the  parent  stale,  107  ;  "Wicodo 
sius  appointed  governor,  113; 
defeats  the  ScMs,  Picts,  Ice 
114;  Gallio.tuppoardiu  defeat 
Ihe  nortbeni  tnbes,  120  ;  and 
to  repair  the  wall  of  Se«eni<, 
131  ;  Romans  li nail)  atiit  Bri- 
tain, ib. ;  different  opinions 
concerning  that  event.  It).  \2X. 
Rutlandshire,  corrections  t«,  641 : 
luiiimary  of  the  populatioa.  ib. 


Sacrificps,  nature  of  drvidicsl.lS; 

said  to  have  been   made  on  a 

cromlech,  in  the  Isle  oi  Arraii. 

81,  A'ofe. 
Saxons.     See  Akci.o-Saxoiik. 
Saulptureof  the  Rumaiis  IV!'  — 

2IM  ;  ol  ilie  Anglo  Saxors,'.'^) : 

of  the  Anglo  Normans,   37 j  ; 

monunieuliii  sculpture,  5SS. 
Sepulchres,    Roman.   201—207  ; 

Anjilo-Saxon,  280—284;    Au- 

'     Danish,  307 — 311  ;  En«liik 

tu..i.i.    i:in      rt^  ■ 


and  Welsh,  519- J39. 


< 


INDEX. 


Severus  reinforces   the  army  of 
firkain,  104  ;  bestows  the  com* 
nrancl    on   Viiius  Lupus,  ib. ; 
defeats    the  Caledonians,   and 
erects  u  wall  of  stone  for  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, 105. 
Shrines,  ust-d  as  Bxed  montimentt 
of  the  saint«,  635  ;  modes  of  re- 
vealing them,    and    rieceiving 
ofl'crinjjs,  536 ;  enumeration  of 
several  now  reniain'mg,  ib. 
Somersetshire,  correcttnns  to,  642. 
Spires,  dtorch,   that  of  old  St. 
Paul's  the  earliest  of  which  we 
'  have  any    authentic    account, 
376,  Note ;  Mr,  Murphy's  opi- 
nion as  to  their  origin,  463. 
Standard,  Of  eagle  of  the  Roman;;, 
145  ;  iis  M'd^used  as  a  point  of 
admeasurement  in  forming  their 
camps,  ib. 
Btatioiis,  Roman,  in  Britain,  132 — 

J  38. 
Stone:(,  circles  composed  of,  68 — 
75;  rocking,  75-— 79;  upright, 
single  or  numerou.s  but  not  cir- 
cular,  82,  83  ;  imcribed,  198 — 
.  201. 

Suibert,  canonized  by  Leo  the 
Third,  supposed  to  have  t>een 
the  first  Chri^ti»ui  saint,  535.. 
Suffolk,  corrections  to  the  (ouoty 
of,  643 ;  summary  of  the  popu 
lation,  644. 
Surrey,  additions  and  corrections 
to  the  county  of,  645-^654; 
Barnes,  parish  of,  645  ;  bound- 
aries, lb. ;  church,  ib. ;  mo- 
numents, 646 ;  manor  of  Barn 
Elms,  granted  to  the  canons  of 
St.  PauPs  church  by  King 
Athelstan,  647  ;  visited  by 
Queen  Elizat>eth,  ib. ;  Barn 
Elms,  maasion  of,  the  residence 
of  Cowley  the  port,  648;  curious 
anecdote  of  the  celebrated  Hey* 
degger,  649 ;  purchased  by  Sir 
Richard  tioare,  ib.  ;  Sir  Ri- 
chard Colt  Hoare«  brother  of 
Ifcc  present  possessor^  650 ;.  no- 


tice of  his  works,  651  ;  Kil 
Club,  ^eetim^  ot  fornj^j 
held  at  Barn  Elms,  ib.  ;Idu- 
meration  of  portraits,  ,^S, 
653 ;  summary  of  the  p4>ula- 
tion,  654. 

Sussex,  summary  of  the  lopula- 
tion,  655. 

Sweio,  King  of  Denmark,  bvadet 
England,  298  ;  defeats  Ethel- 
red,  and  ascends  the  thi^tt»  ib 

T.  ^ 

Theodofiiusy  appointed  Goveraor 
of  Britatn,  113;  restores  the 
Roman  territory  in  Britain  X% 
its  ancient  dignity,  1 14. 

Towns,  British,  13,  14,  35,  51, 
52;  Roman,  128—138;  156«- 
159. 

Towers,  those  of  cliurchet  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  introduced  about 
the  time  of  King  Edgar,  963; 
improved  by  tne  Normans, 
376;  described,  ib. 

Triads,  Welsh,  their  account  of 
the  origin  of  Britain,  6,  Note. 

Tythmg,  first  institution  of,  erro- 
'iieously  attributed  to  King  At 
fred,  221 ;  recognbed  by  the 
laws  of  King  Ina,  in  the  se- 
venth century,  ib. ;  in  what  it 
consisted,  222. 


V. 


Vault,  burial,  of  the  Ronians, 
account  of  one  discovered  ia 
Oxfordshire.  200. 

Villa,  description  of  a  Romo<Bri- 
tish,  182--185. 

U. 

Urns,  funeral,  of  the  ancient  Bd« 
tons,  9a  91. 

of  the  Romans,  204»  206. 


W«Ik^  acclniaitini  vchitwtuiT 
of,  40i>~~4ll ;  cailellaled,  43S 
— 4l :  DumiuarT  of  Ihe  uopu- 
UtUu.  667. 

Walb,  Roman,  creclnl  by  the 
Eoipvon  ScTcrus  and  Hadrian, 
103;  105  1    Ifll- 

WarwtA^lfC,  correction  to,  65fi 

War,  i^enf,  as  practised  bvthe 
Briioft)  46 ;  chariob,  48 ;  va- 
rout  »igines  for  attack  and 
•WcBce,  355  ;■  mines,  356  ; 
citMioriow,  35S. 

Wertmoreland,  suniinary  of  tke 


po^  tali  01 
WimWi,  ( 


ViniWi,  tliurch,  stained  t,- 

first  aui  in,  about  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third,  499. 


William,  Duke  of  NonnaodT, 
claims  the  British  croc n,  315'; 
gains  the  !>aUle  of  HaUings, 
3i6;  cTOWiied  at  WesUninsler, 
ib.  ;  caiMRs  lo  be  compiled  the 
recurd  called  Domesdaj,  32S; 
separates  the  eccleslMtical  (ton 
the  civil  courts,   333. 

W  lien  a -gemot,  or  supreme  a»> 
temblj  of  the  state,  230  ;  qu>- 
lilicationt  for  sitting  in,  ib. 

Worcestershire,  addiOoDs  and  cor- 
rect ion<^  to,  660--664;  cburcb 
of  Irikbofoiigh,  660;  atout- 
bridge,  public  library  at,  C6|  ; 
Hunmar;  oftbepopalaUoD,664. 
T. 

Yorkshire,  additioiM-  and  comc- 
lions  to,  66i,666;  enumentJoB 
ofmarLet-towiUrib. 


CORltKCTIONS  KELATING  TO  "IHE  MAPS. 


Mrtp  or  THE  Celtic  *m»  BtLcic  Tkibm. 
The  folloviug  British  towns  are  inserted  in  (he  map,  but  ar«  not 
Muuneraterl  in  the  iiit  of  British  towns  contained  in  the  letter-pKK  ;— 
Calleta,  Silchetter.  ' 

Banchoriuni,  Baachftr. 


Atalooia,  GUulanburg. 

Map  or  TME  Roman  Road*. 

The  sites  of  the  sUtlons  marked  Nuinben32,  33,aiid  133,  inlWlt>{ 
of  Rom^n  stations  contained  in  the  letleT-preas,  are  still  iMcenaia 
and,  consequentlj,  could  mil  be  noticed  in  tbe  map. 

Number  163,  as  noticed  in  Ibc  lelter-pres ;  for  "  Btougbam," 
read  Braugliiiig,  HMs. 

The  EtatioD,  Ad  Poitci,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  letter-prets,  bitt  is 
inserted  in  the  map,  al  Staines,  in  Middlesex  ;  tl«9ite  being  cunbdentlj 
atlrlbnled  to  iltat  place. 

At  page  138,  of  the  iHterpress,  for  "  Stations  and  Camps  on,  and 
Bear,  ilie  Walls  of  Ant«niiie  anil  Severus,"  read  Sistiomi  and  Qmf^  - 
•n  and  near  the  Wall  of  Severu*. 

*,•  DiP.EcnoHs  rot.  thk  Bihd&s. 

The  map  of  the  Celtic  and  Bel^ic  tribes  to  face  pa^c  \^ 

The  map  of  the  Roman  roads  to  face  page  133. 


'W'* 


?■ 


